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NOTE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thb  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  1500  copies  of  this 
book  within  five  weeks  after  its  publication^  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  a  second  edition,  have  left  me 
only  time  to  rectify  the  verbal  errors  mentioned  in  the 
first  preface,  and  to  make  such  slight  alterations  and 
additions  as  have  not  involyed  much  change  in  the 
indices  or  table  of  contents. 

I  have  been  most  anxious  to  profit  by  the  criti- 
cisms offered  by  the  press  and  by  friends,  and  have 
acted  on  the  only  important  suggestion  thus  £Gur 
received,  by  supplying  a  complete  alphabetical  key 
to  the  bibliography  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
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Ik  preparing  the  third  edition — ^which  is  intended  to 
stand  until  advance  in  thought  and  action  concerning 
the  Alcohol-question  shall  have  furnished  material 
with  occasion  for  its  revision — I  have  studied  to 
make  it  still  more  easy  of  reference,  have  made 
valuable  additions  to  the  bibliography,  and  have 
received,  in  the  scientific  portion  of  the  careful 
general  revision,  important  assistance  from  Dr.  Q.  F. 
Masterman,  of  Stourport. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  time  which  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  this 
work — ^begiiD  in  April,  1883 — it  has  been  my  endeayonr 
to  formnlat^  with  thoroughness  and  impartiality  as  to 
evidence,  and  with  conscientioos  care  and  clearness  as 
to  combination  and  deduction,  all  that  is  clearly  known 
and  proven  regarding  the  grave  problem  of  alcohol 
and  human  life. 

At  the  outset  of  this  study,  I  entertained,  besides  a 
good  deal  of  general  ignorance  on  the  subject  and  a 
mass  of  erroneous  notions,  the  idea  that  there  probably 
existed  a  safe  dietetic  dose  of  alcohol ;  that  such  a 
limitation  in  the  use  of  alcohol  could  be  secured  by 
suitable  legislation,  and  thus  the  rank  evil  of  drunken- 
ness be  stayed ;  and  that  a  proper  preliminary  to  this 
end  would  be  an  inquiry  into  what  in  the  various 
countries  had  been  deemed  the  most  successful  systems 
of  licensing. 
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In  researches  which  covered  the  examination  of 
some  three  thousand  works,  dealing  more  or  less 
directly  with  the  alcohol  question,  I  found  excellent 
matter  on  special  aspects  of  it,  but  no  single  work 
which  attempted  to  treat  of  it  in  a  comprehensiye 
manner.  The  world-literature  on  alcohol  is  enormous, 
largely  consisting  of  conflicting  or  dubious  statements ; 
records  of  experiments  made  by  different  authorities 
reaching  divergent  conclusions ;  cogent  reasoning 
threaded  by  disintegrating  fallacies ;  and  contradictory 
promulgations  by  one  and  the  same  author  in  various 
works,  and  not  infrequently  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  work. 

Though  the  task  of  distinguishing,  from  among  the 
traces  along  such  a  shore,  between  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  fluctuating  tides  of  popular  prejudices 
and  notions,  and  the  actual  deposit  marking  the 
gradual  progress  of  Truth's  laborious  but  certain 
advance,  might  fitly  engage  far  greater  powers  than 
mine,  I  have  not  felt  deterred  from  making  this  earnest 
attempt 

The  general  difficulty  in  selecting  from  super- 
abundance of  material  is  well  understood,  but  when  the 
aim  is  to  make  a  sound  and  suitable  garment,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  cloth  needed  does  not  make  up 
for  its  being  blemished  and  perforated  in  every  yard. 
This  has  been  one  great  obstacle  in  the  selection  and 
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ftRanganent  of  qnotations  from  the  yarions  anthors,  t .«.» 
to  winnow  facts  and  significances  from  conflictbg  eyi- 
denee  and  nnsonnd  arguments^  to  pick  ont  and  put  into 
their  proper  relations  the  clearest,  truest,  most  oonse- 
qQMit  dicta  I  could  find,  so  as  to  form  a  whole  and 
well-proportioned  statement  of  the  sum  of  experience 
and  fact  concerning  this  question. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  cite  from  authorities 
quoted  by  me,  in  one  sense,  other  passages  which  may 
seem  to  modify  or  eyen  perhaps  contradict  those  I 
haye  selected.  I  can  forestall  criticism  on  such 
grounds  only  by  saying  that  unconscious  shuffling  or 
deliberate  equiyocation  on  the  part  of  an  author  cannot 
take  from  the  intrinsic  yalue  of  any  truth  which  he 
has  once  seen,  stated,  and  seryed,  any  more  than  could 
Galileo's  recantation  stop  the  sun. 

It  cannot  be  useful  to  perpetuate  a  man's  poorer 
and  weaker  words  merely  in  order  to  destroy  the  due 
effect  of  his  best  utterances.  And  though  indiyidual 
inconsistencies  haye  a  certain  yalue,  it  is  not  to  them 
we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  solution  of  a  great  question 
of  race  import,  but  to  the  general  tenor  and  character 
of  the  testimonies  giyen  by  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who, 
whether  from  a  mixture  of  motiyes  or  in  single-minded- 
ness,  haye  studied  it;  and  it  is  from  the  points  of 
consent  where  scientists,  philosophers,  and  humani- 
tarians haye  met  and  agreed,  that  we  may  hope  to 
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begin  a  path  toward  the  full  and  definite  truth  about 
alcohol  and  man. 

With  the  avowed  aim  of  dealing  with  the  Mitire 
liquor  question  from  eyery  side  and  standpoint^  it  has 
not  been  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  work  cheap 
enough  to  be  in  reach  of  the  working  classes,  to  deal 
fully  with  the  drink  question  of  all  countries  in 
Chapters  X.  and  XIIL,  on  ''Social  Besults**  and 
**  What  can  be  Done  ? ''  And  for  many  reasons  Great 
Britain  is  almost  exclusively  considered  in  both  these 
chapters,  especially  in  the  last  In  each  of  the 
thirteen  chapters  I  have  tried  to  include  only  what 
belongs  under  its  particular  heading,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  and  all  the 
chapters  in  relation  to  each  other,  have  been  arranged 
and  proportioned  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  into  good 
focus  for  the  reader,  at  whatever  point  he  may  incline 
to  take  up  the  subject. 

In  making  quotations  the  following  rules  have 
been  observed : — to  give  the  title  of  the  work,  with 
place  and  date  of  publication ;  to  quote  from  the  latest 
edition,  and,  if  another  work  by  the  same  author 
intervenes,  to  re-mention  in  full  the  preceding  work  if 
it  is  again  referred  to  in  the  same  chapter ;  to  translate 
the  titles  of  foreign  works  into  English,  except  in 
cases  of  classical  or  such  modem  titles  as  have  not 
been  included  in  the  bibliography,  or  when  by  transla- 
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tioA  the  flndiDg  of  the  work  cited  wonld  be  made  more 
diflSoult.  Such  quotations  ad  have  been  rendered 
from  <^her  tongnes  into  the  English  have  been  mostly 
translated  by  myself,  because,  when  I  tried  to  use 
translations  already  made,  it  frequently  appeared  that 
they  were  inaccurate,  and  therefore  I  thought  that  if 
fault  should  be  found  with  the  translated  portions  of 
my  book,  I  would  prefer  being  responsible  for  my  own 
than  others*  mistakes  in  that  line. 

The  footnotes  are  not  less  yaluable  in  their  bearing 
on  the  drink  question  than  the  body  of  the  text  from 
which  they  are  eliminated  for  easily  seen  reasons, 
generally  to  prevent  break  or  tenuity  in  the  argument 

The  appendix,  with  the  exception  of  the  abstract 
from  the  last  report  of  the  British  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy,  deals  exclusiyely  with  the  rights  and  meai^ 
of  legal  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  In  order  to 
enable  the  reader  to  find  any  passage  by  the  table  of 
contents  as  readily  as  by  the  general  index,  the  text 
has  been  divided  throughout  the  book  into  numbered 
paragraphs,  accompanied  by  marginal  notes,  which  are 
found  in  the  same  order  in  the  table  of  contents ;  and 
the  readiest  method  of  utilizing  the  bibliography  has 
been  explained  in  the  brief  preface  to  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  have  received 
cordial  encouragement  and  the  kindest  assistance  from 
many  friends  of  temperance  reform  and  from  many  not 
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identified  with  it^  to  each  and  all  of  whom  mj  grateful 
thanks  are  due,  and  are  here  warmly  rendered.  Among 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  I  am  more  especially 
indebted  for  help  and  sympathy  indispensable  to 
my  undertaking  are  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  Dr. 
Norman  Eerr,  Dr.  James  Edmunds,  Mr.  Robert  Bae, 
Dr.  Dawson  Bums,  Dr.  B.  Garnett,  Mr.  John  P.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  G.  W.  Eccles,  Mr.  J.  W.  Long,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Evans,  Mr.  F.  Sherlock,  the  Rot.  Dr.  de  CoUeville,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
Canon  Henry  J.  Ellison,  Earl  Shaftesbury,  Rev.  Dr. 
Hermann  Adler,  delegate  Chief  Rabbi,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Eolckmann,  the  German  publisher,  all  of  England; 
to  Mr.  L.  0.  Smith  of  Stockholm,  Dr.  L.  Lunier  of 
Paris,  Baron  Lynden  and  the  Rev.  A.  von  Scheltema 
of  Holland. 

While  the  book  has  been  going  through  the  press, 
I  have  used  every  power  and  facility  at  my  command 
in  the  labour  of  revision  and  bringing  up  to  date. 
This  has  involved  a  rearrangement  and  transposition 
of  portions  of  the  contents,  and  through  the  latter 
some  slight  verbal  errors  have  crept  in,  and  been 
discovered  too  late  for  correction  in  this  edition. 

As  to  the  title  of  the  book,  though  it  may  at  first 
appear  exaggerated  and  sensational,  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  scientifically  accurate  description  of  the  nature  and 
career  of  alcohol  in  the  life  of  man.    '*  Life  never  ia,  it 
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is  always  becoming ;  it  is  not  a  state,  but  a  flow,**  says 
Professor  J.  Molesehott  And  of  death  Dr.  Hnfeland 
says,  '*  Generally  speaking,  death  is  not  a  change 
undergone  in  a  moment,  but  a  ^gradual  passage  from  a 
condition  of  active  to  a  condition  of  latent  life.** 

As  there  are  many  springs  and  foundations  of  life,  so 
there  are,  doubtless,  many  foundations  of  death,  deaths 
national,  individual,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual, 
as  well  as  physical,  but  among  them  alcohol,  if  the 
true  story  of  it  is  told  by  those  who  bear  witness  in 
this  work,  is  pre-eminently  a  destroyer  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  therefore  is  truly  the  foundation  of 
death. 


46^  Ums  GLOUOMm  Plaoi^ 

Postman  Squabi,  London*  N.W^ 
May  28, 1884 
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and  Wales— Dr.  T.  S.  Clonston  and  W.  J.  Corbet,  M.P^  on 
Uie  same — Sanger  on  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  prostitution — 
Summary  of  the  report  on  drink  laid  before  the  Belgian 
Chambers  by  Frere-Orban  in  1868.     §  67.  Dr.   Edward 
Young  on  the  annual  drink  bill  of  the  United  States-  —Mr. 
Powell,  of  New  York,  on  the  liquor  industry  of  the  United 
States — ^The  Nationai  Temperance  Advocate  of  New  York  on 
the  liquor  revenue  of  the  United  States  (1863-1882)— 
London  Evening  Standard  on  liquor  consumption  in  the 
United  States — The  New  York  Herald  on  the  number  of 
liquor-shops  in  New  York  city,  in  1883 — Dr.  Howard  Crosby 
on  this  point— The  condition  of  Birmingham  in  this  respect ; 
evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  before  the  Lords'  Com* 
mittee  on  Intemperance  in  1879 — ^The  Pall  Mall  Oaeette  on 
the  number  of  public- bouses  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  various  states  of  the  union — Drs.  Lee,  Wilkins,  and 
Mason  on  alcoholic  insanity  in  the   United  States— Dr. 
Mann,  of  New  York,  on  gfeneral  alcoholic  insanity — Maxime 
dn  Camp  on  the  drink  petrolomania  in  Paris  during  the 
siege— Dr.  Baer  on  the  deterioration  in  the  French  army 
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oMued  hj  clrink^Dr.  B.  LuieerMix  cm.  tJotAMtm  uid 
decrease  id  population — Dr.  Baer  on  ftloofaol  and  inanitj 
iiT  Prussia— Dr.  Finkelbnrg  of  the  Bossian  HeaUh  CoBi» 
miiaion  on  alooholi  inianity,  and  orime  in  Bnam  m»    tt6 
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§  68.  Drt.  Baer  and  E.  G.  Figg  on  the  ezistenoe  of  laoea  (eoai^ 
of  them  only  recently  extinct)  who  knew  nothing  of  the  enl 
habit  of  alcoholic  intoxication — Origin  of  the  miaohief .  $  69. 
Likeneas  between  the  development  of  the  race  and  the  ia- 
dividoal — The  individnaJ  searchea  for  happinesa — ^The  raoa 
aearohes  for  happiness — Both  mistake  the  ignU/ahmM  for  tha 
Star— First  gropioga  towards  knowledge  by  meana  c^  tfaa 
senses — Alcohol  believed  to  be  a  great  agent  for  prodnoing 
happiness — Natural  appetites  and  passions  changed  into 
onnatoral  Insta  by  the  abnormal  development  of  the  aensea 
— Spiritual  and  mental  progress  under  these  eonditiotis 
The  two  great  factions  into  which  this  development  baa 
divided  mankind ;  the  graspers  who  snooeed,  the  graapers 
who  fail — ^Alcohol  a  paramount  agent  in  restricting  man 
to  life  in  the  worid  of  the  senses — The  Bev.  Dr.  Orane  on 
the  Art»  of  Int<MDicaHon — True  exaltation  counterfeited  bf 
the  fleeting  excitement  of  alcohol — Self-deception  has 
made  man  miss  happiness  all  round  i  in  religion,  m  eoienea 
— Dlastration  of  this — What  happiness  is,  and  how  it  oaa 
be  found.  §  70.  Supplementary  causes  explaining  tha 
power  alcohol  haa  obtained  over  mankind — The  effect  of 
high  living  and  smoking  in  vitiating  taste,  smell,  and 
digestion,  and  thereby  provoking  a  desire  for  strong  drink 
—The  foroe  of  example  because  of  the  sympathetic  unity 
of  the  race — Plutarch  on  the  foroe  of  association — Thomas 
Tryon  on  the  forced  example  upon  children — T.  Campbell 
on  the  influence  and  effects  of  habitual  interooniae  in 
daily  life — The  force  of  habit  because  of  natural  laws: 
oonscious  and  openly  acknowledged  effects-^Mr.  Spurgeon 
on  the  responsibility  of  parents  in  the  matter  of  drink — 
We  never  see  our  own  personal  dang^ — Dr.  Wm.  Sllevy 
Channing  on  the  responsibility  of  the  wealthy  classes  toward 
the  poor  in  the  question  of  abstinence — ^The  foroe  of 
hereditary  habit— S5ren  Kirkegaard  on  the  force  of  evil 
habit — The  force  of  habit  become  instinct— Difficulty  for 
the  race  as  for  the  individual  to  break  the  chains  of  habit 
—Difficulty  of  adjusting  our  social  relations  in  harmony  with 
our  personal  convictions— The  great  responsibility  resting 
with  the  throne  in  this  respect — The  Canterbury  Convooa* 
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Urnrn  (liSS)  Ml  Ha  vie  ef  wiai  ia  t^  LMd**  Sapper— Mt. 
JohD  Sebright  ea  inttiBOt — Mr.  Herbert  SpeDoer  and  Mr. 
SkirUjr  Hibberd  cm  the  lame — Prof.  J.  J.  Bomanee  on  tha 
loroe  of  habit'fomied  instiaot  beoomiag  net  are  ia  % 
depiarad  iema.  {  71«  Hittoiy  waiting  to  m^  eomethiag 
Bav  •••  M*  •«•  —  —%  —    Zoo 
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{  72.  SInalaritfaf  proeeeeiBbodj.poieeniagaadaiM.poleoa* 
ingh-Tbe  danger  of  balf.trathe — ^Tbe  two  oonditioas  ia 
wbieb  man  will  admit  that  aril  it  eril — Hyper-aentitiTe 
iadiridaality  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  personal 
reform — ^Tbe  neoessitj  of  oonTinoing  the  masseo,  the  self* 
deeoiTod  as  weU  as  the  hoaest  searohers  and  the  ignorant 
—The  great  need  of  general  and  positive  knowledge  on 
tbesabjeot  §  78.  The  fallacr  of  the  boast  that  the  Tirilit/ 
of  the  English  nation  prores  the  oomparatiTe  barmlessness 
of  drink — Brief  epitome  of  England's  drink  history — 
Bergenroth  on  the  attitade  of  the  English  coart  oonceming 
water-drinking  in  1498 — Citation  fVom  Camdsn*$  Annals^ 
1581— Dr.  William  Bnllein,  in  speaking  of  the  evils  of  drink 
in  1106,  makes  no  mention  of  distilled  liquors — Citation 
from  tha  CompUai  G^niUmtm  (1622) ;  from  Tryon's  TTay 
te  HtaUh,  Long  IAJ%^  and  Ea/pipinM  (1688)— Hard  drinking 
not  eommoB  in  England  ontil  the  serenteenth  oentnry— 
Citation  from  De  Foe's  P^or  Mcm'$  Plea;  from  Sir  John 
Harrington's  Nugm  Antiqum;  from  Bishop  Benson  in 
Lecky's  ifistery  of  Bnglamd  (1878)— The  Bev.  Dr.  Dawson 
Boms  en  the  speoioos  argaments  nsed  to  prora  that  tha 
oommiseion  of  orime  in  so-called  sober  countries,  justifies 
tha  asenmpticin  that  drink  w  not  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
tha  arime  committed  in  Great  Britam.  §  74.  Habitual 
drunkeaaess  anirersally  condemned— Moderate  drinking 
tha  andeaa  oi  dispute — No  fixed  standard  of  moderation 
poMibla— Dr.  John  Cheyna  on  this  point — Fourteen  glasses 
of  wine  daily,  the  modaiation  limit  of  a  Oermaa  temper* 
anoa  sootaty  ia  the  sixteenth  century — In  our  day  modern* 
tlon  eatirely  optional — The  elasticity  of  the  term  as  seen 
In  its  asual  d^faiitiona — The  Lamcet  on  publiosns*  speoioof 
reasoning  about  moderation — Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.,  on 
the  sama-i-The  Lancsi  on  the  scope  of  the  term  nioderatio% 
•^Tha  paaotical  worthlessness  of  the  plea  of  mo  'aration — 
Dr.  Giiidrod  (AtecAas,  1839)  on  moderate  drinking  as  tha 
uapfMratory  stageof  dronkennaes— Dr.  J.  Baxteronmoderata 
wiakisig-«i>r8,  Cophuid,Oamatt,  James  Johnson,  Macron^ 
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Gorcloii,  Sewsll,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Sir  William  Gull,  and 
Dr.  W.  B.  Garpenteron  the  same — The  late  Samael  Bowly  on 
moderation  versus  total  abstinence — A  valnable  suggestion 
by  Mr.  G.  Kegan  Paul — The  deoeptire  character  of  the 
relief  attributed  to  the  moderate  nse  of  alcohol  in  cases  of 
exhanstion  from  laboor.  §  76.  Dr.  B.  B.  Grindrod  on  tha 
effects  prodnoed  by  moderate  drinking  npon  temper  and 
judgment — Dr.  Baer  on  the  effects  produced  on  mental 
processes  by  alcohol — ^Dr.  Hewitt  on  the  character  of 
moderate  drinking  among  the  French — The  moral  respon* 
tibility  of  the  moderate  drinker — The  Ber.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke  on  this  point — The  Bev.  James  Smith  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  argument  that  moderation  is  better  than  absti* 
nenoe — Mr.  G.  Kegan  Paul  on  the  samepoint — Gharles  Lamb's 
warning  appeal  to  young  men.  §  77.  Bev*  Howard  Grosby's 
objections  to  the  temperance  pledge,  and  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips'  reply.  §  78.  The  fallacy  of  positive  deductions 
in  arguing  the  general  from  the  exceptional — Examples — 
Tlia  meaning  of  the  plea  for  longeyity  —  ...    806 


OHAPTEB  XnL 

WHAT  OAK  BE  DOKB  ? 

79.  Why  past  temperance  efforts  failed — Their  character- 
Early  moderation  societiee — Special  reasons  for  their 
failure — Gharacteristics  of  the  modem  temperance  move* 
ment  the  basis  for  hope  of  permanent  reform — Initiation 
of  the  present  popular  temperance  morement ;  how  it  pro- 
gressed, collapsed,  and  revived.  §  80.  Summary  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  powers  and  obligations  of  the 
British  Government  in  internal  reforms — The  sovereign 
power  and  hence  responsibility  of  the  masses — The  people 
responsible  for  the  morality  of  Parliament  and  Government, 
not  the  Government  for  that  of  the  people.  §  81.  Dangers 
attending  political  agitation  on  monU  issues — The  para, 
mount  importance  of  sobriety  for  the  protection  of  national 
independence — The  battle  of  Hastings  lost  through  drink 
— The  Echo  on  drunkenness  in  the  army — Lord  Wolseley 
on  the  army  and  drink — Gardinal  Manning  on  the  same — 
Major-General  Shr  Evelyn  Wood  in  confirmation  of  Gardinal 
Manning's  statement.  §  82.  Mischiefs  that  have  resulted 
from  prematurely  driving  the  liquor^dealers  into  self- 
defence  unions,  by  indiscriminate  political  agitation  for 
prohibition — The  earliest  moment  when  prohibition  can 
become  a  practical  and  beneficent  fact — ^The  hopeful  omen 
of  the  Queen's  speech  opening  Parliament,  1884.  §  88. 
Tariout  preparatory  measures  for  general  prohibition— > 
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Iiocal  opttoo:  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson'i  tolimne — ^Tbe  looftl 
option  reeolotion  of  the  gremi  temporance  meeting  in  Bdin. 
burgh,  March  8,  1884— The  attitode  of  the  GoTemmeni 
toward  it — The  qoeation  of  compenntion  to  the  pnblioans 
— The  pablican'fl  eide  of  the  qnestion — The  pablio's  tide  of 
the  question — A  hint  to  licensed  TictnallArt  how  to  pre- 
pare themselves  and  their  houses  for  the  ineritable — 
Scheme  for  reconciling  the  conflicting  interests  inTolved 
in  prohibition  with  doe  regard  to  health,  morality,  and 
revenne.  §  84b  The  paramount  doty  of  the  Goremment 
regarding  exportation  of  liquor,  and  particularly  in  case  of 
internal  prohibition — The  Tmnperanee  Leagut  Annual  on  thii 
point — Ceteiftayo's  remonstrances  with  England — ^The  liquor 
treaties  with  Siam  and  Madsgascar  in  1888.  §  85.  National 
slavery  under  the  liquor  revenae — Brief  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  licensing — The  Grocers'  Licence  Act ;  the  Saturda/^ 
BeiieWf  the  PracHtuyntr^  the  Spectator,  the  Alliance  Newt,  and 
the  Lancet  on  the  various  evil  results  of  this  Act —The  atti- 
tude of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  toward  it; 
Canon  Leigh's  advice  to  the  Women's  Union  to  boycott  liquor^ 
selling  g^rooers — The  Temperance  Record  on  the  increasing 
intemperance  among  women  as  being  largely  due  to  the 
Grocers'  Licence  Act — Ifr.  George  R.  Sims  on  the  social 
effects  of  the  g^rocers*  licences — The  most  pressing  reason 
for  the  repeal  of  the  gprocers'  licences.  §  86.  Vtirious  lesser 
legislative  measures ;  restriction  of  the  power  of  renewing 
licences ;  low  windows  compulsory  for  public-houses ;  pro* 
hibition  of  the  employment  of  women  as  bar-tenders^ 
Public  conveyances  should  neither  bear  the  names  of,  nor 
have  their  stations  at,  public-houses — Canon  Ellison  on 
juvenile  intemperance  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester — In- 
stances of  juvenile  intemperance  cited  by  the  Daily  Newet 
December,  1883;  by  the  Olobe — Imprisonment  a  proper 
penalty  for  the  crime  of  selling  or  giving  drink  to  children 
—The  Lancet^e  opinion  on  this  point — Early  habits  and 
home  example  largely  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of 
this  vice  among  adults.  §  87*  Sir  William  Armstrong  on 
prohibition  of  the  propagation  of  vice  and  poverty.  §  88. 
Dr.  Norman  Kerr  and  the  Dairy mple  Home— Dr.  Thomas 
Hawksley  on  the  cure  of  habitual  drunkai-ds — The  Lam- 
beth BiiSTd  of  Guardians  on  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the 
Habitual  Drunkards'  Act.  §  89.  The  need  of  international 
relations  in  view  of  thorough  drink  legislation — The  need 
of  international  agreement  for  the  general  suppression  of 
liquor  traffic  on  the  seas.  §  90.  Need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  national  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  whole  question  of  alcohol  and  man.  §  91 .  The  origin 
and  establishment  of  temperarce  coffee-taverns  in  England 
— Their  character  and  usefulness — The  prominent  part 
taken  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bayly  in  this  movement — ^RsMont 
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for  tlie  poer  rMulti  of  the  ooffee-taTonui  in  Leiichw-r>TIi« 
DaUf  Chronidt  on  the  mismiuiagemeni  of  tbete  establish- 
menta — SagROstion  for  mei^ng  the  odfee-tarem  prcjeot 
ioto  that  of  the  steam-kitobeu — First  efforts  and  progress  of 
the  steam-kitchea  movement  on  the  Continent — If  rs.  Lina 
Horgenstero's  steam-kitcben  in  Berlin — Mr.  L.  O.  Smith's 
■team-kitoben  in  Stockholm,  and  bis  own  aooonnt  of  their 
importance  and  work.  §  92.  Pare  water  the  greatest 
essential  for  life  and  health — Mr.  Thomas  Trjon  on  water, 
1697— Dr.  George  Cheyne  on  the  same,  1725— Wat« 
ovdinanoe  in  Antwerp — The  agitation  for  pnre  water  snppl/ 
ifi  London  dnring  the  last  twentj-five  years — A  writer  iu 
the  Pall  Mall  QoMette  on  the  present  quality  of  the  water 
supply  in  London — The  New  York  Medical  Reaord  on  water 
for  infants — Dr.  James  Wilson  on  the  therapentio  proper- 
ties of  water — ^The  Lancet  on  water-drinking — Dr.  Pldbn'f 
bibliography  on  water  in  Dr.  Ziemssen's  Handbook  oJOenerQ^ 
Thepraprnfjlice — Interesting  testimony  of  Dr.  Morel  to  tht 
recnperative  power  of  natoral  f  nnctions  when  perrersioni 
of  them  are  desisted  from.  §  98.  Importance  of  instruct- 
ing children  to  understand  their  own  bodies,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  barm  alcohol  does  to  them — Testimony  of  th« 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Adamson,  of  the 
Edinburgh  School  Board — Why  the  popular  educatioa 
system  is  poor — Leon  Donnat's  estimates  of  the  relatiye 
amounts  expended  on  education  and  war  by  the  European 
powers — Ex-Bailie  Lewis  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Act,  and  of  sanitary  agenoiee  to  uproot 
or  essentially  diminish  the  vice  and  misery  produced  by 
the  public-house— Dr.  Channing's definition  of  education; 
his  Tiewson  the  true  use  of  wealth — Temperance  teachings 
in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  1872 — Labours  of  the 
National  Temperance  League  for  the  spread  of  temperanoe 
eduoation — Cardinal  Manning's  order  for  the  establishment 
of  branches  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  League  in 
every  Cathob'c  school  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster^ 
££forts  to  establish  temperance  education  in  German 
schools,  and  in  the  schools  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States — The  school  savings-bank  system  in  Sweden 
— Poverty  the  worst  enemy  of  popular  education,  and 
drink  the  chief  cause  of  poverty  —Statement  by  Mr.  E.  K. 
Buxton,  chairman  of  the  London  school  board — Statement 
by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  on  drink  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  education — Poverty  will  never  yield  until  drink  is 
removed— >Mr.  Gladstone  on  poverty.  House  of  Commons, 
1843 — Lord  Sslisbnry's  suggestions  for  the  alleviation  of 
poverty,  Naiional  Review,  November,  1883 — Mr.  Cham- 
berlain on  the  same  topic.  Fortnightly  Reiriew,  December, 
1883 — DangerB  from  supplanting  moi  al  impetus  by  mere 
political  agitation— Earl  Shaftesbury  on  th«  miad^iof  of 
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Stats  aid,  jnMt99hiK  CmHtrvt  BeMmbsr,  IttS^fittl 
ShaftekbniT's  ttatement  that  **  it  ia  impottible,  abaolately 
impoAftible,  to  do  anytliiiig  to  permanentlj  or  oontiderablr 
raHoTe  poyerty  until  we  have  got  rid  of  tbe  canie  of  drink^ 
— ^A  workiDg  woman's  letter  snggettting  the  eetabliibment  of 
a  Goyernment  LaboTir  Begistry  Office,  Daily  New$t  DeoettL- 
ber,  1888*-Sober  working  men's  relief  banks — Mr.  Frauoift 
Peek  on  the  responsibility  of  tbe  rich  in  the  question  ot 
pdTMty  and  drink-— Mr.  Henry  George's  scheme  of  land 
nationalization  as  a  cnre  for  porerty^— Neither  time,  con. 
ditioni,  nor  people  prepared  for  it— The  fonndaCfon  of  any 
Indrridnal  or  national  regeneration  must  be  laid  in  temper- 
ance—Snggestionft  aft  to  what  might  be  expected  supposing 
land  nationalization  fthonld  be  acoomplished  without  tenu 
perance  reform— Sv^ntn^  Btandard^$  account  of  the  ftoenat 
on  Brighton  beach  after  the  wreck  of  the  Stmlo— Similar 
■oenes  following  the  rescne  of  the  cargo  of  the  wrecked 
Boyal  Adelaide — Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  on  the  paramount  iixu 
portanca  of  sobriety.  §  94.  Br.  Channing  on  the  reform, 
ing  power  of  innocent  pleasures  and  amusementft-«^Tha 
power  and  proTinoe  of  tho  stags  in  this  direction-^ha 
moral  and  refining  influence  of  the  Prinoefts's  Theatre  under 
tha  management  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett*-The  late  Di^ 
of  Albany  on  the  duty  of  the  rich  in  proriding  pleasure  for 
the  poor — The  NeufcartU  Chronicle  on  the  provision  of 
amusements  as  a  check  on  drink  and  crime.  |  95.  The 
great  responsibility  resting  upon  magistrates,  pbysiciang, 
Snd  the  clergy  in  regard  to  the  drink  evil — The  responsi- 
bility of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  drink  evil — Origin 
and  growth  of  the  Church  of  England  temperance  move- 
ment— ^Appeal  to  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1880  by  Canon 
Henry  J.  Ellison,  for  effective  legislation  in  favour  of  tem- 
perance— Archbishop  Benson's  position  regarding  temper- 
ance refonn — Pur|>ose8  and  mission  of  the  Church  of  Engw 
land  Temperance  Society—The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  on  the 
ftnnoAsft  of  the  labours  of  thifl  society,  St.  Jameft'  Hall, 
November  20  1883— Canon  Basil  Wilberforce  in  denuncia- 
tion of  Church  proprietorship  in  public-houses— Praotical 
expression  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  their 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  education. 
Temperance  Bseord,  November  8, 1888 — ^The  question  of  the 
use  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper — Decision  of  the  Upper 
House  in  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury,  July,  1888— 
Modem  discoveries,  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol, 
leave  the  conscientious  clergyman  no  altematire — The 
Her.  Moses  Stuart  on  total  abstinence  as  a  qualification 
for  Church  membership-^The  Rev.  B.  Parsons  on  the  con. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEATH. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  DRINK  QUESTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BBINKINO  AlfOVO  THB   AKCIIVT8. 

§  1.  Whbthie  we  look  at  the  individnal,  family,  com- 
munity, oatioD,  tribe,  or  race  of  man,  human  advancement 
seems  always  to  have  been  surest  and  most  thorough 
when  the  lessons  of  the  past  have  been  allowed  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  present.  The  Drink  Question  is  a  problem 
co-extensive  with  almost  the  whole  preserved  history  of 
mankind ;  and  although  opinions  may  be  divided  as  to 
the  effects  of  drink  in  our  day,  that  the  past  must  fnmish 
valuable  suggestions  on  this  point  will  not  be  disputed, 
and  therefore  some  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  drink 
is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  study  of  this  question  in 
the  present. 

In  trying  to  form  some  notion  of  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  ancients,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  certain  facts  in 
mind,  facts  pertaining  to  their  time  and  status,  and  almost 
wholly  absent  from  ours. 

The  ancient  mind  in  its   general  tendency  towards  DUfcraioe 
mysticism  and  away  from  materialism — the   reverse  of  ^^^d^' 
the  mind  of  to-day — ^revered  all  unexplained  phenomena,  modern  uims 
worshipped  dl  those  numberless  forces  and  force  manifes-  daiiT*^^ 
tations  which  it  conld  not  master  or  account  for,  and  stood  JJ^* 
in  awe  before  the,  to  them, — yes  even  to  us,— essentially         "^ 
veiled  principle  of  intoxication.    This  awe  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  intoxication  is  the  one  characteristic  of  nature- 
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worship  which  perhaps  better  than  any  other  illustrates 
the  truth  that  external  nature — being  always  essentially 
the  same,  and  impressing  man  in  each  age  according  to  the 
intelligence  of  that  age  in  essentially  the  same  manner — 
infused  into  the  religions  of  the  past  a  striking  similarity. 

Distillation  was  unknown  among  the  ancients  (except* 
ing  possibly  the  Chinese),  and  therefore  they  could  know 
nothing  of  our  distilled  liquors,  brandy,  whisky,  gin,  rum, 
liqueurs,  etc.  Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  though 
they  had  fermented  drinks,  such  as  soma,  and  grape,  palm, 
fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  and  grain  wines,  they  held,  in 
their  childlike  veneration  of  the  unknown,  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  fermentation,  while  their  very  ignorance  of 
its  causes  and  processes  niade  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
them  to  preserve  their  fermented  drinks  from  turning  into 
vinegar. 

But,  being  ignorant  of  distillation,  they  could  not,  as 
is  now  the  practice,  fortify  their  wines  with  distilled 
spirits,  and  their  most  common  drinks  must  have  been 
from  unfermented  juices,  either  pressed  direct  from  the 
fresh  fruit,  or  boiled  down  and  kept  in  skins  or  earthen 
pots  and  jars,  deposited  for  coolness  in  the  ground  or 
under  water;  or  extracted  from  dried  grapes — ^raisins 
soaked  in  water,  etc. 

Their  fermented  drinks  likewise  were  usually  boiled 
down  and  kept  like  the  unfermented.  As  to  the  strength 
of  their  fermented  drinks,  it  seems  probable  that  then,  as 
now,  the  average  was  below  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but 
here  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients  rarely  drank 
fermented  wines  undiluted,  and  when  they  did  so,  were 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  copiously  also  of  pure  water :  and 
also  that  the  art  of  adulteration,  now  perfected  almost 
beyond  the  possibility  of  detection,  was  then  very  little 
nnderstood  or  practised ;  for  certainly  the  aromatizing 
with  spices,  and  sharpening  with  tar  and  other  sub- 
stances, as  practised  by  them,  cannot  be  held  comparable, 
for  their  intoxicating  or  poisonous  effects,  with  our 
modem  scientific  and  most  unscrupulous  mysteries  of 
drink  concoctions. 

Again,  the  drinking  of  fermented  liquors  was  with 
tbom  largely  a  religious  rite ;  their  banquets  were  even 
opened  with  propitiatory  or  grateful  libations  to  the  deities, 
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while  we  nse  our  numberless  and  Higbly  alcoholized  drinka 
as  social  and  physical  stimnlants  and  anodynes. 

In  a  word,  the  fermented  drinks  of  antiquity  were  but 
little  adulterated,  almoet  invariably  diluted,  and  associated 
with  a  rererential,  if  undeveloped  and  mystic  worship. 
While  we  use  both  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors, 
highly  adulterated,  and  '*  fortified,"  and  drink  not  to  God, 
or  with  religious  aspiration,  but  to  please  the  palate, 
excite  the  senses  and  passions,  kill  time,  forget  sorrows, 
deaden  anxiety,  drown  conscience,  and  gain  brute  courage 
for  infamy  and  crime. 

§  2.  The  various  ancient  religions  have  come  with 
apparent  spontaneity  to  remarkablv  similar  condusioos 
as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  their  intoxicants. 

For  instance,  somewhere  in  the  great  records  of  the 
East  Indians,  it  is  related  that  the  plant  from  which  the  ioma 
draught  was  prepared,  was  brought  down  from  heaven  by 
a  falcon ;  and  a  legend  among  their  antipodes,  the  Huron 
Indians  of  North  .^^erica,  also  ascribes  the  origin  of  their 
intoxicant — the  tobacco  plant — ^to  heavenly  intervention. 

In  the  Big-Vedcu  (rt^,  verb,  to  praise,  and  veda,  know- 
ledge) the  Brahminic  Bible  and — according  to  our  best 
Yedic  scholars.  Professors  Miiller  and  Von  Both — the 
greatest  and  truest  of  extant  records  *  of  our  East  Indian 
progenitors,  we  find  that  they  had  two  kinds  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  soma  and  sura. 

Soma  (the  n^me  of  the  moon,  and  also  of  the  king  of  importent 
plants)  is  at  present  a  plant  unknown.     From  the  juice  Jj^/JJS^JJ 
of  it,  the  Yedic  people  prepared  an  intoxicating  drink.         or  our  v«dic 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  an  intoxicating  drink  "^ 
that  has  been  for  a  long  time  back  prepared  by  the 
Indians  from  the  juice  of  Sarcostemma  actduntj  is  the  same 
ns  the  ancient  soma ;  bat  this  can  scarcely  be  so,  as  soma 
was  a  pleasatitly  sweet  drink,  whereas  the  Sarcostemma 
product  is  a  disagreeably  bitter  one,  and  to  Europeans 
qnite  intolerable. 

*  It  18  known  with  certainty  that  the  Rig»Ved(u  have  remained 
juat  as  they  now  stand  in  John  Muir's  Original  Sanscrit  Texts, 
for  nearly  three  thousand  years.  Bat  before  their  collection,  which 
was  prot^bly  made  yet  a  thooRand  years  earlier,  those  hymns  had 
been  only  orally  transmitted,  the  oldest  evidently  for  some  fifteen 
hnndred  or  two  thousand  years. 
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Then  again,  Sarcostemma  does  not  grow  in  the  Seren 
River  Land,  the  home  of  the  Vedic  peoples. 

Sura,  probably  the  wine  of  rice,  was  not  common  among 

them,  nor  used  at  the  sacrifices,  and  its  nse,  never  in  high 

favour,  is  often  condemned  in  the  Vedas. 

The  ml  Soma   was    worshipped  as    containing   the  vivifying 

jJlJJ^**'    principle  of  the  universe.     It  was  therefore  an  essential 

indm-wor-     to  tbe  gods,  but  as  it  grew  on  the  earth  the  gods  had  to 

****^*  descend  thither  to  receive  it.     And  they  were  supposed  to 

do  this  at  the  daily  sacrifices  which  took  place  at  sunrise, 

noon,  and  sunset. 

In  some  recent  writings  on  the  drink  question  it  has 
been  asserted  that  our  Vedic  ancestors  were  really  a  set 
of  drunkards,  and  citations  from  the  numerous  hymns  to 
Indra  have  been  made  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  But  the 
most  authoritative  interpretations  of  the  Yedas  do  not 
sustain  this  charge. 

As  pure  worshippers  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature 
our  Verdic  forefathers  were  enthusiastic  lovers  of  light 
and  fearers  of  darkness.  Indra  was  the  favourite  god  of 
the  Vedic  nations,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  being 
regarded  as  the  youngest,  received  a  very  great  number  of 
hjmns  in  praise  of  his  lofty  attributes  of  wisdom  and 
strength,  xet  with  this  mass  of  hymns  to  search  among, 
Oriental  science  has  not  yet  reached  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  what  special  contemplation  of  nature  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  Indra- worship.  But  by  sucb  evidences  as 
the  hymns  contain,  and  also  by  supposed  etymological 
derivations  of  Indra's  name — the  word  Indra  is  cognate 
with  certain  Sanscrit  words  meaning  hltie — a  majority 
of  authorities  incline  to  think  that  Indra  signified  the 
personification  of  the  blue  heaven  reigning  over  and 
dispersing  the  rain-clouds  by  combat  with  supposed  cloud- 
giants,  which  Indra,  or  the  blue  heaven,  destroys,  setting 
free  the  waters  they  had  held  captive.  This  seems  to 
clearly  erplain  why  the  god  Indra  was  always  by  his 
devotees  assumed  to  be  exceedingly  hungry  and  thirsty : — 

"  Heartily,  as  a  friend  Berves  a  friend,  the  fire  broiled 
For  him,  with  its  great  power,  three  htuidred  cattle, 
And  with  these,  that  be  might  have  strength  to  slay  the  dragon, 
Indra  drank  three  lakes  of  soma,  pressed  bj  man." 

F.  29,  7. 
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How  natural  that  the  Yedio  peoples,  in  their  worship 
of  tb.e  god  whom  thej  conceived  to  he  their  savioar  from 
terrible  droughts  and  famines,  should  be  eagerly  anxious 
to  sopplj  him  with  as  much  8oma  (universal  life-essence) 
as  he  required  for  the  performance  of  his  blessed  office. 
Of  course  so  much  of  the  soma  as  was  not  poured  on  the 
aaonficial  fire,  the  melting  butter,  horseflesh,  or  other 
offering,  was  probably  not  thrown  away.  But  even  from 
this  it  cannot  be  fairiy  construed  that  gross  drunkenness 
was  ooDunon,  for  the  priests  were  evidently  not  a  numerous 
body. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  &ct  that  though  UniqiM 
we  possess  no  practical  knowledge  of  soma^  the  Vediu  Jf^^^^ 
famish  abundant  nnanimous  testimony  to  its  unique 
properties.  Besides  its  agreeable  and  refreshing  qualities, 
it  must  have  had  certain  properties  wholly  unknown  in 
any  other  intoxicants.  Indeed,  the  Big-Vedas  tell  us  that 
soma  was  a  power  in  &vour  of  morali^,  having  the  effect 
of  intensifying  and  concentrating  the  moral  impulses,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  now  known  intoxicwat ;  nor,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard  or  read,  has  this  effect  been  claimed  for 
any  other  intoxicant. 

For  example,  we  read  (translated  freely,  but  with  faith- 
ful literalness  as  to  the  meaning)  in  the  Big- Veda  (x.  25), 
this  hymn  of  praise  and  adjuration  to  soma : — 

**  Awaken  in  ns  a  noble  nature  of  heart ! 
Quicken  ns  with  nnderstanding  and  knowledge, 
So  that  thy  friendihip  may  be  nnto  ns,  O  Juice, 
Ab  nnto  the  oowi  is  the  grass  of  the  meadows. 

**  Everywhere  over  the  whole  earth  the  people. 
By  thy  heart's  gprace,  are  softened  and  blest  | 
Bo  strives  also  my  longing  towards  thee, 
That  I  too  may  receive  of  thy  favonr. 

**  Over  our  herds  is  thy  watch  kept,  O  Juice, 
As  they  move  numberless  in  the  fields. 
On  each  thing  that  hath  breath  of  life  thine  eyr 
Gases,  and  thou  givest  it  strength  to  live." 

Such  is  the  light  which  the  Eig-Vedas  themselves  throw 
upon  the  question  of  the  effects  of  aoma  drinking,  and  if 
a  kind  of  inebriation  attended  the  habit,  it  seems  to  have 
been  distinct  in  nature  and  consequences  from  what  is 
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meant  by  drunkenness  in  our  day,  for  there  is  both  aspira- 
tion toward,  and  expectation  of  great  good,  such  as  could 
never  have  been  expressed  after  even  only  one  experience 
of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  as  we  know  it,  with  its 
appalling  headaches,  its  dullness,  lethargy,  melancholy,  and 
incapacity.  The  above  verses — and  the  Vedas  furnish 
many  more  of  a  like  significance — are  a  pean  to  soma  as 
the  source  of  light  and  strength.  Nowhere  in  modem 
Bacchanal  song  is  such  a  key-note  struck.  But  even  were 
$oma  intoxication  essentially  the  same  as  modem  drunken- 
ness, the  soma  drunkard,  believing  in  soma  as  the  drink  of 
his  deities,  and  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  energy,  is 
morally  far  above  the  modem  drunkard. 

The  sura,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  find  in  Indian 
history,  became  later  a  national  curse,  so  that  the  great 
moral  reformer,  Manu,  who  lived  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  found  it  necessary  to  impose  the  severest  penalties 
on  sura  drinkers.  For  instance,  he  directed  that  those 
who  relapsed  into  the  habit  after  once  abstaining,  should 
be  compelled  to  drink  some  of  it  while  it  was  ignited. 
Andcni  §  3.  Just  as  many  of  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the 

trlSuioiis.  polytheistic  nations  of  antiquity  taught  that  the  intoxica- 
tion-giving substances  were  direct  favours  of  heaven  to 
man,  so  likewise  do  several  of  the  traditions  and  l^ends 
belonging  to  the  monotheistic  beliefs  of  antiquity  point  to 
Paradise  as  the  land  of  the  grape ;  some,  indeed^  claiming 
the  vine  as  the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  and  Noah  as  the 
planter  of  the  only  grape  saved  from  the  Deluge. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  ancient  wine  traditions  of 
that  great  race  which,  though  for  close  on  two  thousand 
years  a  landless  people,  and  numbering  in  Europe  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  census  only  five  and  a  half  million  souls, 
and  spread  over  all  lands,  yet  maintains  a  coherent  organiza- 
tion, successfully  avoiding  amalgamation  with  or  absorption 
by  other  nations  or  races,  keeping  its  own  interests  intact 
while  rivalling  the  Christian  world  in  many  respects,  out- 
flanking her  in  some  and  commanding  her  in  others — ^the 
Jews. 

No  country  is  better  adapted  for  vine  culture  than  the 
plateau  of  Palestine,  but  since  the  Mohammedan  occupa- 
tion this  has  been  restricted  to  a  few  localities,  the  principal 
being  in  the  environs  of  Hebron. 
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Vine  ctiltnro  was  very  flonrishing  in  the  independent 
days  of  Israel,  and  wine  was  the  chief  product  of  the 
oouDtry,  and  a  fmitfnl  theme  of  its  traditions. 

Kotzebne,  in  his  Journey  through  Persia^  says  that  all 
the  reasonings  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  seemed  to 
indicate  the  Promised  Land  as  the  native  country  of  the 
vine,  and  even  the  Gbeeks  in  their  mythology,  place  the 
inventors  of  wine  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
At  the  present  day  a  spot  near  Meant  Ararat  is  still 
shown  as  the  place  where  Noah  is  said  to  have  planted  the 
first  vine. 

The    Talmud — ^that  gigantic  collection  of   teachings,  MyUwAboat 
statutes,  laws,  traditions,  legends,  etc.,   peculiar  to   the  SfiJSefor- 
Jewish  race — enlarges  upon  the  statements  concerning  bidden  fruit. 
man's  earliest  existence  as  given  in  those  mach  pondered- 
on,  succinct,  yet  baffling  first  chapters  of   Grenesis,  and 
records  of  the  Babbi  Jehuda  that  he  thought  the  vine  was 
the  forbidden  fruit.* 

But  the  Jews  are  not  alone  in  the  belief  that  wine  vartons 
caused   the  fall  of   man.     The  eminent  theologian,  Dr.  ^I'^^IJu^ 
Inghtfoot,  is  said  to  have  held  this  idea,  and  Mr.  More-  the  fioi  of 
wood,   in    his    thoughtful  work  on  Inebriating  Liquors  '"*" 
(Dublin,  1838),  makes  the  pertinent  suggestion  that  Milton 
probably  entertained  some  such  opinion  when,  in  Paradise 
Loety  he  wrote  of  the  fruit  "  whose  mortal  taste  brought 
deaUi  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woes." 

"  Boon  as  the  force  of  that  f allacioas  frait 
That  with  exhilarating  vaponr  blcmd 
Aboat  their  apirita  had  played  and  inmost  powers 
M^e  err — was  now  exheJed." 

Bat  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  appearance  of  Paradise 
Lost  there  was  published  in  London  (1638)  an  incon- 
sequent and  shallow  little  work — though  significant  in 
this  connection — written  by  one  Dr.  Whitaker,  entitled 
The  Tree  of  Human  Life^  or  The  Blood  of  the  Orape,  etc., 
which  opens  in  these  words : — "  This  subject  is  blood,  in 
that  is  life ;  it  is  of  the  vine  and  that  is  the  plant  of  Ufe, 

*  It  is  onrions  to  find  that,  according  to  the  Rev.  Baring  Gould's 
Legends  of  Old  Testament  Characters^  from  the  Talmvd  avid  other 
8<mrees,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  island  of  St.  Vincent  thought  that  the 
tobacco  plant  was  the  forbidden  fruit. 
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and  if  I  shoald  say  a  species  of  that  was  in  Pai*adise,  mj 
opinion  might  not  in  aJl  place  and  amongst  all  persons 
be  rejected  ...  for  aa  that  (the  forbidden  froit)  was 
called  the  tree  of  life,  so  is  the  Tine»  and  they  do  not  only 
agree  in  the  appellation  bat  in  their  nature  and  effects 

Morewood  (op.  cU,)  says  that  the  Madagascar  natives 

believe  that  '*  the  fonr  rivers  of  Paradise  consisted  of  milk, 

wine,  honey,  and  oil,  and  that  Adam,  who  required  no 

sustenance,  having,  contrair  to  Chad's  command,  drank  of 

the  wine  and  tasted  the  fruits,  was  driven  from  the  garden 

and  subjected  to  the  punishments  entailed  on  him  and  his 

posterity." 

Beliefs  that  Many  learned  theologians,  both  Jew  and  (Gentile,  hold 

w  ^  ^  uSteh  *^**^  drink  existed  before  the  Flood,  and  that  the  Deluge 

m^tFor^    *  came  as  a  Nemesis  for  excessive  drinking,  basing  this 

drunkenneH.  \^\iQf  on  the  words  of  Jesus :  "  For  as  in  those  days  which 

were  before  the  Flood  thev  were  eating  and  drinking  .  .  . 

and  they  knew  not  until  the  Flood  came  and  took  them  all 

away."— Fide  Matt.  xxiv.  38,  39. 

That  the  Tine        Other  Jewish  doctors  say  that  the  vine  which  Noah 

^uSte/w    planted  was  one  which  the  Delage  swept  out  of  Paradise ; 

a  fipriR  from   that  Noah,  finding  it,  planted  it,  and  that  in  the  very  same 

^**^**"^       day  in  which  it  was  planted  it  grew  up,  bloomed,  and  bore 

fruit,  which  Noah  pressed,  and  swallowing  its  juice  became 

drunken.* 

*  Adam  Fabroni,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  a 
work  on  the  Art  of  nuiking  Wine,  attribates  to  Matardi-ben-Tasif,  an 
Arab  author  (13  f .  10),  the  following  carious  legend  of  the  vine : — 

'*  Noah,  being  come  ont  of  the  ark,  ordered  each  of  his  sons  to 
bnild  a  honse.  Afterwards  they  were  occupied  in  sowing  and  in 
planting  trees,  the  pippins  and  fruit  of  which  they  had  found  in  the 
ark.  The  yine  alone  was  wanting,  and  they  oould  not  discover  it. 
Gabriel  then  informed  them  that  the  devil  had  desired  it,  and  indeed 
had  some  right  to  it.  Hereupon  Noah  summoned  htm  to  appear  in 
the  field,  and  said  to  him, '  Oh,  cursed  I  whj  hast  thou  carried  away 
the  vine  from  me  P '  *  Because,'  replied  the  deril, '  it  belonged  to 
me.'  *  Shall  I  part  it  for  you  ? '  said  GabrieL  '  I  consent,'  answered 
Noah, '  and  will  leave  him  a  fourth,*  *  That  is  not  sufficient  for  him,' 
said  Gabriel.  '  Well,  I  will  take  half,'  replied  Noah,  'and  he  shall 
take  the  other.'  *  That  is  not  sufficient  yet,'  responded  Gabriel ;  'he 
must  have  two-thirds,  and  thou  one  ;  and  when  thy  wine  shall  have 
boiled  upon  the  fire  until  two-thirds  are  gone,  the  remainder  shall  be 
assigned  for  your  use.'  " 

Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  in  his  Temperance  TeaBt^Book  (London,  1884),  cites 
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As  to  the  planting  of  the  vine  by  Noah,  the  Talmud  and  J^jJ^*  **' 
other  Jewish  writings  give  essentiallj  similar  descriptions,  sauq  pi«nt> 
In  Baring  Gonld*s  (op.  cit.)  the  following  version  is  quoted  ^  ***•  ^^^ 
from  Jalknt,  Genesis  folio  6a  : — 

"Bowed  nnder  his  toil,  dripping  with  perspiration, 
stood  the  patriarch  Noah  labouring  to  break  the  hard  clods. 
All  at  once  Satan  appeared  to  him  and  said,  *  What  new 
undertaking  have  yon  in  hand,  what  new  fruit  do  yon 
expect  to  extract  from  these  clods  ? ' 

** '  I  plant  the  grape,'  answered  the  patriarch. 

"  *  The  grape  I  Proud  plant !  Most  precious  fruit ! 
Joy  and  delight  to  men  \  i  our  labour  is  great,  will  yon 
allow  me  to  assist  you  P  Let  ns  share  the  labour  of  pro- 
ducing the  vine.' 

*'  The  patriarch  in  a  fit  of  exhaustion  consented.  Satan 
hastened  and  got  a  lamb,  slaughtered  it,  and  ponred  its 
blood  over  the  clods  of  earth.  '  Thence,'  said  Satan,  *  shall 
it  come  that  those  who  taste  of  the  gp:*ape  shall  be  soft 
spirited  and  gentle  as  this  lamb.' 

"But  Noah  sighed.  Satan  continued  his  work;  he 
caught  a  lion,  slew  it,  and  poured  the  blood  npon  the  soil 
prepared  for  the  plant.  *  Thence  shall  it  come,'  said  he, 
'that  those  who  taste  the  juice  of  the  grape  shall  be 
conrageons  as  the  lion.'    NocJi  shuddered. 

"  Satan  continuing  his  work,  seized  and  slew  a  pig 
and  drenched  the  soil  with  its  blood.     '  Thence  shall  it 

the  following  from  a  Btill  earlier  work  (than  Fabroni's),  Lettert  Writ 
6y  a  Turkish  Spy  (London,  1693)  :— 

"  Noah  and  his  sons  planted  all  sorts  of  trees,  bnt  when  the j  came 
to  look  for  the  Vine,  it  conid  not  be  fonnd.  Then  it  was  told  Noah 
by  the  Angel,  that  the  Devil  had  stolen  it  away,  as  having  9ome  right 
to  it.  Wherefore  Noah  cited  the  Devil  to  appear  before  the  Angel ; 
who  gave  judgment  that  the  vine  shonld  be  divided  between  them 
into  wree  parts,  whereof  the  Devil  should  have  two  [as  much  as  to 
say  tiiat  its  fermented  wine  does  twice  as  mnch  evil  as  good] — to 
which  both  parties  consented.  This  iras  the  decision  of  (Gabriel: 
That  when  two-thirda  of  the  liquor  of  this  fruit  shonld  be  evaporated 
awi^f  In  boiling  oyer  the  fire,  the  remainder  shonld  be  lawful  for  Noah 
and  his  posterity  to  drink.  And  thou  knowest  that  we  Mnssolmans 
generally  obey  this  law  in  preparing  our  Wine.  Let  the  Devil, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  have  his  share  in  the  tempting  fmit, 
for  when  thai  which  inebriates  [the  al-gh61,  orevil.spirit]  is  separated 
by  fire  from  the  rest,  this  liquor  becomes  pore,  holy,  and  blessed. 
This  is  the  sentence  of  the  ancients." — Vol.  t.  Lett.  12. 
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come,'  said  he,  *  that  those  who  drink  of  the  jaice  of  the 
grape  in  excess,  shall  be  filthy,  degraded,  and  bestial  as 
swine.' " 

Dr.  J.  Hamburger  •  gives  a  similar  version  : — 

"  As  Noah  was  occupied  planting  the  vine,  Satan  drew 
near.  *  What  do  you  plant  there  ?  *  he  asked.  *  A  vine,* 
said  Noah.  *  Of  what  kind  ?  '  '  Its  frnit  is  sweet,'  replied 
Noah,  'whether  fresh  or  dried,  and  it  also  gives  wine 
which  rejoices  the  heart  of  man.'  *  So  !  Let  us  be  com- 
rades in  this  planting,'  said  Satan.  '  So  be  it,'  answered 
Noah.  Satan  then  went  away  and  returned  with  a  lamb, 
a  lion,  a  pig,  and  an  ape,  which  he  killed  one  after  another 
so  that  the  vine  should  be  drenched  with  their  blood. 
Then  turning  to  Noah  he  said,  *  These  are  the  signs  of  the 
power  of  wine,  We  see  man  before  he  has  taken  wine  as 
innocent  as  the  lamb;  but  soon  after  enjoying  it,  he  is 
subjected  to  various  changes.  The  temperate  enjoyment 
of  wine  makes  him  brave  as  a  lion,  the  intemperate  use  of 
it  turns  him  into  a  pig.'  " 

CoUn  de  Plancy  gives  a  Massulman  tradition  as 
follows : — 

"  When  Ham  had  set  out  the  vine,  Satan  broaght  and 
poured  upon  it  a  peacock's  blood.  When  its  leaves  began 
to  appear  he  poured  over  them  the  blood  of  an  ape ;  when 
the  grapes  began  to  form  he  watered  them  with  the  blood 
of  a  lion,  and  upon  the  ripe  fruit  he  spilled  the  blood  of 
a  pig.  The  vine  thus  nurtured  with  the  blood  of  these 
four  animals  has  acquired  these  properties  :  the  first  glass 
of  wine  animates  the  drinker  so  that  his  vivacity  is  great 
and  his  colour  heightened ;  in  this  condition  he  resembles 
the  peacock.  When  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  rise  to  his 
head,  he  becomes  as  gay  and  full  of  antics  as  an  ape. 
When  he  has  become  drunken  he  rages  as  the  lion,  and  in 
the  height  of  this  condition  he  falls  and  grovels  like  the 
pig  sprawling  out  in  heavy  slumber." 

In  the  Mtdrasch  Eabhoth  it  is  stated  that  when  Noah 
was  working  on  his  vine  plantation  he  was  thus  addressed 
by  the  Arch-Daamon: — "I  have  shared  in  thy  labours, 
beware  that  thou  dost  not  trench  on  my  boundary  lest  I 
do  thee  harm."     Noah  did  not  heed  the   warning,  but 

•  Real  Encydopedie  fUr  Bihd  in  Talmud  (Brealau,  1870),  part  1, 
pp.  1039-1042. 
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**  drank  to  excess,  and  passed  the  boandRT y  of  the  domain 
o!  the  daBmons,  and  laj  naked  in  his  tent." 

In  the  Midrasch  Bereschit  Babba^  by  Dr.  Angnste 
Wunsche,  we  read  that  Rabbi  Jochanan  finding  in  the 
Hebrew  letters  which  give  the  story  of  the  vine,  that  those 
spelling  the  word  **  woe  "  occurred  fourteen  times,  warned 
his  people  against  the  use  of  wine. 

According  to  Tabari,  an  Arabian  historian,*  Ham,  for  Origin  of  the 
having  laughed  at  the  drunkenness  of  his  father,  was  p^t>^«k^i*- 
corsed  by  ifoah  that  his  skin  should  become  black,  as  well 
as  all  the  fruits  which  were  to  grow  in  the  land  he  should 
inhabit ;  and  thus  came  the  purple  grape,  which  was  the 
white  grape  before  Ham  transplanted  it. 

§  4.  Let  TLB  also  examine  the  mytholo^cal  web  which  Sammwy  of 
both  veiled  and  defined  the  spiritual  needs  and  religious  Sj^JiHer 
inclinations  of  the  ancients,  and  essentially  formulated  the  of  Baochas- 
character  and  shape  of  the  drink  question  among  them.  ^®"**** 
We  know  that  among  the  ancient  Romans,  Bacchus  was 
the  God  of  wine,  and  that  the  infamous  Bacchanalia,  sup- 
pressed by  the  Senate's  decree  (b.c.  186),  were  the  chief 
expression  of  Bacchus- worship  among  them. 

But  Bacchus-worship  was  not  confined  to  Rome, 
neither  did  it  oi^ginate  in  Rome,  nor  was  the  sensual 
form  the  only  or  even  the  chief  observance,  as  we  shall 
see  later  on. 

In  the  first  periods  of  historic  times,  Bacchus- worship 
was  an  adoration  of  all  the  active  forces  in  nature,  espe- 
cially those  of  generation.  We  may  therefore  be  justified 
in  supposing  that  when  certain  exciting  properties  of  wine 
were  discovered  by  the  Bacchantes,  they  attached  especial 
value  to  it,  so  that  to  the  sensually  inclined  the  praise  and 
love  of  wine  became  identical  with  Bacchus-worship. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  fourth  century  B.O.,  calls  wine  the 
milk  of  Venus. 

Bacchus  had,  beside  his  local  names,  innumerable  other 
names  signifying  the  countless  various  manifestations  and 
properties  in  man,  beast,  and  plant,  which  he  was  supposed 
to  inspire,  create,  or  enjoy. 

He  bore  different  names,  also,  in  different  countries.  The  original 
Several  myths  designate  Noah  as  the  original  Bacchus,  SSJ^^tob 
and  of  these  the  myth  in  India,  about  Satyavarman,  is  the  Nwb.' 
•  Died  A.D.  922. 
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most  striking  As  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis  relates 
how  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  made  wine,  got  drunk,  and 
was  in  a  shameful  state  discovered  by  his  three  sons  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth ;  so  the  East  Indian  Furana  (tradition) 
tells  of  Satyavarman  who,  in  a  disgraceful  condition  of 
drunkenness,  was  seen  by  his  three  sons  Shema,  Chama, 
and  Yapeti.  But  Satyavarman  of  India  was  Adonis  in 
Phoenicia,  and  this  divinity,  again  (Selden,  De  Biis  Byr,^ 
Syntagma  11),  was  the  same  as  Osiris  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, Dionysos  or  Bakchos  in  Groeoe,  and  Bacchus  or 
Liber  in  Rome.  Exactly  how  and  where  Bacchus-worship 
originated  is  not  known,  and  the  order  of  its  spread  is  also 
matter  of  dispute.  But  these  points,  thoagh  so  interesting, 
being  non-essential  to  our  purpose,  we  may  not  linger  on 
them. 

Morewood  (op.  ciL)  states,  according  to  Bockhart,  that 
Cftdmus  first  broaght  the  worship  of  Bacchus  among  the 
Grecians,  and  that  wine  was  introduced  to  them  by  the 
Syrians.  He  also  thinks  that  Noah  was  the  same  as 
Saturn,  and  Plutarch  attributes  the  discovery  of  wine  to 
that  deity.  On  the  other  hand,  Alfred  Maury,  in  his  His- 
tory  of  the  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece  (Paris,  1869),  main- 
tains that  Greece  had  its  Bacchus- worship  independent  of 
the  Egyptian  Osiris-worship,  and  that  it  was  when  regular 
communication  between  the  two  countries  was  established, 
during  the  Saitic  dynasty,  that  the  Greeks  first  discovered 
the  similarity  between  their  own  and  the  Egyptian  Bacchus- 
worship. 

As  the  ancients  had  several  Baochuses,  so  they  had  also 
more  than  one  parentage  for  the  god,  whose  father  was  in 
all  cases  the  same,  namely  Jupiter,  but  not  so  the  mother. 
In  Egypt  the  mother  of  Osiris  (the  Sun,  and  later  on,  the 
Nile,  which  fructified  the  land)  was  Isis,  goddess  of  the 
fruitf ulness  of  earth  and  the  source  of  wisdom,  which  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  "  by  persistence  in  lives  sober, 
temperate,  and  isolated  from  sensual  pleasures,  voluptuous- 
ness, and  passions,  aspire  to  participation  in  the  divine 
nature." 

But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  attributed  their  Bacchus 
to  a  dual,  really  a  triple  motherhood.  Two  of  the  three 
were,  however,  of  essentially  the  same  nature,  Semele  and 
Proserpina  the  ravished  daughter  of  Ceres,  whom  Jupiter 
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approached  nnder  the  gaise  of  a  snake,  the  reptile  whioh 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  Bacchus  rites  (the  serpent 
and  the  forbidden  fruit !). 

A  golden  image  of  a  serpent  was  placed  in  the  lap  of 
the  newly  initiated,  the  satjrs  were  represented  with 
serpents  coiled  around  their  heads,  and  the  serpent  was 
consecrated  to  Bacchus.  In  these  ceremonies  wine  was 
indispensable,  the  worshippers  were  drunken,  and  the 
infamous  character  of  these  orgies  are  the  lasting  obloquy 
of  the  peoples  who  tolerated  them.* 

In  the  mythologies  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  etc., 
the  serpent  itself  was  worshipped  as  the  divinity  of  death, 
as  is  seen  often  in  the  designs  graven  on  ancient  tombs. 
The  serpent  was  also  placed  at  the  head  of  the  graven 
images  of  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
(Genesis  ii.  17),  and  in  all  sorcery  and  necromancy  the 
serpent  has  been  an  essential  factor. 

Another  strange  symbol  of  Bacchns  are  the  horns.  In 
Egypt  the  bull  Apis  was  consecrated  to  Bacchus;  in 
Pmrygia,  Zagraeus  (Bacchus)  was  represented  with  horns. 
A  homed  image  of  him  is  often  seen  in  the  front  of 
public-houses  in  England. 

Drunkenness  and  sensuality  were,  however,  but  one  Eieiuinian 
side  of  the  ancient  Bacchus-worship;  another  phase  as  ™y»*«r*e« 
opposite  to  it  as  light  is  to  darkness  were  the  so-called 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  especially  the  **  greater  mysteries," 
which  were  observed  in  the  Attican  city  of  Elensis  on  the 
Eleusinian  Bay.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Eleusinian 
temple  could  at  one  period  accommodate  from  twenty  to 
thirfy  thousand  people  at  a  time.  What  is  known  with 
certainty  about  the  **  greater  mysteries  "  of  the  Eleusinian 
Bacchus-worship  is  very  limited. 

The  works  of  the  few  writers  of  antiquity  who  ventured 
to  treat  of  these  mysteries — such  as  Melanthius,  quoted 
by  AthenflBus  and  by  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes; 
Hiceus,  spoken  of  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria ;  and  one  or 
two  more — have  tracelessly  disappeared.  All  we  know  is 
that  the  Eleusinians  worshipped  Bacchus  as  the  son  of 
Ceres  (in  Greece,  Bemeter^  the  same  as  Ins  in  Egypt),  and 
that  their  worship  chiefly  consisted  of  contemplations  and 
demonstrations  of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  immortality 
*  See  Jarenal,  vi.  821,  and  Loctantins,  Just.,  div.  120. 
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of  the  soul.  From  fcwo  extraordinary  papers  on  ihe 
subject  of  the  Elensinian  Mysteries,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harper^s  Magazine,  to  the 
Atlanitc  Monthly,  during  1859-60,  I  quote  these  few- 
passages  88  revealing  more  of  the  elusive  and  subtle  spirit 
of  the  theme  than  any  modem  writing  1  am  acquainted 
with,  and  as  not  being  outdone  in  this  quality  by  any  of 
the  native  ancient  authors : — "  The  story  of  the  stolen 
Proserpina  is  itself  an  afterthought,  a  fable  invented  to 
explain  the  mysteries.  The  Eleusinia  are  older  than 
Elensis — older  than  Demeter,  even  the  Demeter  of  Thrace 
•  — certainly  as  old  as  Tsis,  who  was  to  Egypt  what  Demeter 
was  to  Greece — the  Great  Mother  of  a  thousand  names, 
who  also  had  her  repeatedly  endless  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Osiris.  .  .  .  The  worship  of  this  Great  Mother  is  not 
more  wonderful  for  its  antiquity  in  time  than  for  its 
prevalence  as  regards  space.  To  the  Hindu  she  was  the 
Lady  Isani.  She  was  the  Ceres  of  Roman  mythology,  the 
Cybele  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  the  Disa  of  the  north. 
According  to  Tacitus  (Oemia/nia,  c.  9)  she  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Suevi.  She  "was  worshipped  by  the  Mus- 
covite, and  representations  of  her  are  found  upon  the 
sacred  drums  of  the  Laplanders.  She  swayed  the  ancient 
world  from  its  south-east  comer  in  India  to  Scandinavia 
in  the  north-west;  and  everywhere  she  is  the  'Mater 
dolorosa.*  And  who  is  it,  raider,  that  in  the  Christian 
world  struggles  for  life  and  power  under  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  through  the  sad  features  of  the 
Madonna?  .  .  .  And  what  do  we  read  on  the  tablet  of 
Isis  ? — *  I  am  all  that  has  been,  all  that  is,  all  that  is  to 
be ;  and  the  veil  which  is  over  my  face  no  mortal  hand 
has  ever  raised.*  Not  to  Demeter  nor  even  to  Isis  do  the 
Eleusinia  primarily  point,  but  to  the  human  heart, — *I 
am  the  Fu^t  and  the  Last — Mother  of  Gods  and  men. 
As  deep  as  my  mystery,  so  deep  is  my  sorrow.  For  lo  ! 
all  generations  are  mine.  But  the  fairest  fruit  of  my 
holy  garden  was  plucked  by  my  mortal  children,  since 
which  Apollo  among  men  and  Artemis  among  women 
have -raged  with  their  fearful  arrows.  My  fairest  children, 
whom  I  have  brought  forth  and  nourished  in  the  light, 
have  been  stolen  by  the  children  of  darkness.  By  the 
flood  they  were  taken,  and  I   wandered  forty  days  and 
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forij  nights  upon  the  waters  ere  again  I  saw  the  face  of 
the  earth.'  .  .  .  Life  in  its  central  idea  is  an  entire  and 
eternal  solitude.  Yet  each  individual  nature  so  repeats, 
and  is  itself  repeated  in,  every  other,  that  there  is  insured 
the  possibility  both  of  a  world  revelation  in  the  soul  and 
of  a  self-incarnation  in  the  world ;  so  that  every  man's 
life,  like  Agrippa's  mirror,  reflects  the  universe,  is  made 
the  embodiment  of  his  life — is  made  to  beat  with  a  human 
pulse.  We  do  all,  therefore,  Hindu,  Egyptian,  Greek,  or 
Saxon,  claim  kinship  both  with  earth  and  the  heavens, 
with  the  sense  of  sorrow  we  kneel  upon  the  earth,  with 
the  sense  of  hope  we  look  into  the  heavens." 

Haggenmacher,  in  his  able  work  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished in  1880,  says  that  the  mysteries  dealt  with  the 
^mbolio  representation  of  the  myth  about  Demeter  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

We  find  also  that  such  great  men  of  the  past  as  Pindar 
and  Plato  in  Greece,  Cicero,  the  slave  philosopher  Epic- 
tetus,  and  the  noble  and  learned  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  Rome,  were  enthusiastic  admirers  and  zealous  advocates 
of  these  mysteries.  They  were  abolii^ed  by  Emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great  (379-397),  in  the  same  general 
decree  which  extinguished  the  sacrificial  fires  on  all  the 
yet  remaining  altars  of  polytheism. 

§  5.  Historic  records  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  are 
replete  with  proofs  that  the  chief  destroyer  of  individual 
and  national  greatness  was  drink.  The  early  Medes  and 
Persians  gave  rigorous  education  to  their  youth,  who  were 
brought  up  on  a  regimen  of  bread,  cresses,  and  water,  in 
order  to  accustom  them  early  to  temperance,  and  to 
strengthen  their  bodies.  Nor  were  the  four  great  Asiatic 
monarchies  of  antiquitv,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and 
Persia,  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  sword  until  their 
earlier  characteristics  of  manliness,  patriotism,  and  morality 
had  been  sapped  by  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

The  vast  As^rian  power  whose  foundation  reaches  AsnyrUuMi 
beyond  historic  record,  after  incorporating  Iran,  Syria,  ^^^ 
Babvlonia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  was  at  last  subdued 
by  the  rebel  sober  provinces  of  Media  and  Babylonia ;  and 
that  prince  of  voluptuaries,  Sardanapalus,  last  independent 
Puler  of  Assyria,  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  betook 
himself  to  the  funeral  pyre,  together  with  his  women,  his 
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servants,  and  bis  treasures.    We  are  told  that  bis  motto 
was— 

*'  Eat,  drink,  play,  and  know  that  thon  art  mortal ;  drain 
present  delights,  there  is  no  Tolnptaonsness  after  death." 
Media  and  Familiar,  bat  always  impressive,  is  the  accoont  history 

^'^'^  gives  US  of  the  visit  of  the  yonng  twelve-year^ld  Cyras 
to  bis  grandfather,  King  Astyages  of  Media.  The  little 
fellow,  destined  later  to  overthrow  Media  and  Babylonia, 
and  to  foand  the  great  Persian  monarchy,  was  so 
astonished  and  disgusted  at  the  riotons  dronkenness  of 
the  Median  court,  that  be  refused  to  touch  the  wine,  a 
custom  expected  of  him  as  cupbearer  to  bis  grandfatber. 
He  could  not  understand  bow  the  people  were  willing  to 
drink  till  they  had  fallen  into  such  a  bestial  state. 

"You  seemed,"  be  exclaimed,  turning  to  bis  g^raiid- 
father,  and  referring  to  a  recent  banquet — *'  you  seemed  to 
bave  forgotten  yourself,  to  not  know  that  you  were  the 
king,  and  when  you  wished  to  dance  you  coidd  not  stand ! 
My  father  drinks  merely  to  quench  his  thirst.'* 

And  time  brought  the  days  when  this  Cyrus  subjugated 
Media  and  depoped  bis  grandfatber  (b.o.  559).  A  few 
years  after,  when  combined  against  b^  Babylonia  and 
Lydia,  Cyrus  was  defeated  just  outside  tbe  walls  of 
Babylon.  But  Nabunabid  (Belshazzar)  the  victor,  instead 
of  following  up  bis  success,  arranged  in  its  celebration 
tbat  infamous  feast  in  tbe  midst  of  which  tbe  ominous 
**Menef  mene^  tehel,  upharsin/**  was  flasbed  along  tbe 
wall  by  the  unknown  band,  and  during  this  fatuous 
debaucn,  Cyrus,  re-gathering  his  remaining  forces,  stormed 
tbe  unprepared  city,  and  slew  Belshazzar  in  bis  cups. 
Persia  and  Persia,*  in  its  turn  becoming  weakened  and  emasculated 

by  wine  and  tbe  babits  it  generates,  passed  under  tbe  con- 
quering band  of  Alexamder  tbe  (}reat,t  tbe  same  who  for 

*  Persian  history  attributes  the  discoTery  of  fermentatioii  to 
Jemsheed,  a  monarch  who  lived  Tery  soon  after  the  Flood.  Being 
exceedingly  fond  of  grapes,  he  ou  one  oocaaion  thought  to  save  some 
for  future  eating  by  packing  them  away  in  a  jar.  Of  course,  when, 
he  next  resorted  to  them,  he  found  in  the  stead  of  the  luscious  fruit, 
wine.  Tradition  says  that  Jemsheed's  beautiful  cup,  carved  out  of 
ru^v,  and  filled  with  "  the  elixir  of  life,  lies  buried  under  the  mini  of 
Istakhar.*' 

t  Alexander's  physician,  Androcydes,  warned  him  in  these  words : 
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a  time  withstood  the  corrapting  inflaences  of  Persian 
sybaritism,  and  the  intoxications  of  his  own  triumphs, 
but  of  whose  death  by  intemperance  Seneca  writes :  **  Here 
is  this  hero,  invincible  bj  all  the  toils  of  prodigious 
marches,  by  all  the  dangers  of  si^es  and  combats,  by  the 
most  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  here  he  lies,  con- 
quered by  his  intemperance,  and  struck  to  earth  by  the 
fatal  cnp  of  Hercules." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  more  horrible  deeds  than  were 
done  by  some  of  the  Persian  rulers  when  under  the  influence 
of  drink.  On  the  plea  of  giving  his  people  proof  that  wine 
had  no  effect  on  his  nerves,  Cambyses  ordered  his  cup- 
bearer— the  son  of  his  chief  officer  Prexaspes — to  go  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  there  to  stand  quietly  with 
lus  left  arm  raised  over  his  head.  Prexaspes  was  present, 
but  before  he  could  even  imagine  what  was  to  happen, 
Cambyses  had  taken  aim  with  a  bow  and  arrow  and  shot 
the  boy  through  the  heart.  He  then  had  the  heart  cut  out 
from  the  youth's  yet  trembling  body,  and  held  it  triumph- 
antly before  the  wretched  father's  eyes,  exclaiming  that  he 
desired  that  this  proof  that  wine  did  not  harm  him  should 
be  made  known  to  his  subjects ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Cambyses  (according  to  Herodotus)  confined  drinking 
to  himself,  his  army  being  allowed  only  water.  This  fiend 
married  his  own  sister,  and  in  a  drunken  debauch  kicked 
her  to  death  during  her  pregnancy. 

What  views  about  drinking  were  held  in  ancient  Persia 
is  apparent  from  such  facts  as,  for  example,  that  preferment 
in  ofi&ce  largely  depended  on  how  much  a  man  could  drink 
without  losing  his  reason.  Indeed,  Cyrus,  who  fell  in  a 
duel  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  had  urged,  among  other 
reasons  why  he  should  be  chosen  before  his  brother,  that 
he  could  drink  a  greater  quantity  than  Artaxerxes  "  with- 
out being  inebriated,  or  his  passions  disagreeably  excited." 
And  Athenaeus  (the  Greek  grammarian  from  Naukratis 
in  Egypt)  mentions  that  one  of  the  Dariuses  desired  no 
greater  encomium  than  that  it  should  be  engraved  on  his 

"  When  yoa  are  about  to  drink  wine,  O  King,  remember  that  yon  are 
aboat  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  earth  ;  hemlock  is  a  poison,  and  wine 
it  a  poison  to  hemlock ! " — l*liny,  lib.  xiv.  chap.  v.  The  commentators 
understand  this  to  mean  that  wine,  being  so  powerful  an  agent  (a 
poison  to  a  poison),  ought  to  be  dreaded  by  mankind. 
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tomb  that  he  could  dnnk  a  very  great  quantity  of  wine 
without  being  drnnken.* 

As  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies  fell  first  by  wine  and 
then  by  the  sword,  so  Egypt,  the  history  of  whose  vast 
and  highly  civilized  power  reaches  back  over  three  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ,  fell  likewise  into  the  sloagh  of 
drink  and  licentiousness,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Persian 
province  (B.C.  332).  Subsequently,  Alexander  the  Great 
took  it;  then  Greek  culture  gradually  drove  away  the 
Egyptian,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  it  became  a 
Roman  province  till  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  a.d.  641. 
Egypt  and  The  Egyptians,  whose  country  was  famous  for  its  com, 

**^"*'  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  brewers,  and  it  is  claimed  that 

they  knew  how  to  extract  the  juice  of  barley  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ ;  but  when  they  learned  to 
ferment  it,  does  not  appear.  They  very  early  used  what 
they  called  grain  wine  at  their  libations  (the  religious 
ceremony  of  pouring  wine  either  upon  the  ground  or  on  a 
sacrifice — living  or  dead — in  honour  of  a  deity) .  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  beer  or  wine  drawn  from  barley  was  the  liquor 
principally  used,  and  he  describes  the  clergy  as  feasting 
upon  the  sacrifices  and  quaffing  the  sacred  wine. 

From  about  four  fo  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
the  Egyptians  had  a  number  of  grain-wine  manufactories 
at  Pelusium  on  the  Nile.  But  the  ancient  Egyptians  knew 
also  how  to  make  intoxicating  drinks  from  fermented 
juices,  such  as  those  of  the  palm,  fig,  and  pomegranate. 

The  condition  of  Egypt,  before  its  invasion  and  desola- 

*  The  Classical  Journal  for  April,  1813,  gives  this  Bpeoimen  of 
M  Persiao  poetrj.    The  first  is  a  ghaznl  *  from  Shefalce, 

"  With  yoar  liver  intoxicated  with  blood,  it  is  delightful  to  reel 
like  a  flame !  intoxicated  with  blood  it  is  delightful  to  wallow  on  the 
ground!  whilst  jovial,  to  plunder  the  bower  like  the  breeze,  to  cull 
the  rose,  on  which  the  gardener  has  bestowed  his  willing  care,  is 
delightful.  But  in  a  drunken  fit,  never  be  thou  so  weak  ae  to  rise  up 
the  first  to  make  peace,  because  to  be  angry  afresh  is  delightful." 


'  The  ghaznl  is  a  form  of  Persian  poetry  introduced  into  German 
literature  by  EQckert  and  Platen,  and  consists  in  repeating  the 
rhymes  of  the  first  two  lines  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  lines, 
etc.,  the  intervening  lines  not  rhyming,  and  the  measure  being  a 
matter  of  option. 
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Hon  bj  the  Persians,  as  regards  temperance  and  morality 
was,  as  we  know,  most  lamentable.  Men  and  women 
gloried  in  dronkenness  and  shame.  The  few  remnants  of 
sculpture  and  painting  that  remain  from  the  art  of  those 
days  give  ample  proof  of  the  state  of  the  people  at  that 
time.  Masters  are  represented  as  carried  home  from  their 
banqnets  in  sottish  nnconscionsness.  The  dames  are  repre- 
sented straggling  with  nan  sea  from  their  too  copious 
bibbing,  and  hnrrjring  the  maids  with  the  neoessary  bowL 
Josephns  speaks  of  them  as  the  most  debauched  people. 

Yet  great  efforts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  Ti|himw» 
save  Egypt  from  this  evil.  Several  of  the  Pharaohs  issued  ^JjJI.*" 
stringent  mandates  against  drunkenness,  and  the  ominous 
ceremony — apparently  not  commanded — of  placing  in  the 
centre  of  the  banqnet  tables,  when  the  wine  was  "  beginning 
to  tell,"  a  skeleton  crowned  with  a  funeral  wreath,  dates 
from  those  days. 

Among  the  many  devices  to  check  intemperance,  was 
a  law  that  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead  should 
abstain  from  all  wine  and  laxnries  for  a  certain  time  (from 
forty  to  seventy  days  subsequent  to  the  death)  according 
to  the  rank  and  station  of  the  departed ;  the  higher  the 
rank  or  importance  the  longer  was  the  abstention  to  be 
observed,  which  is  significant  of  the  great  respect  really 
felt  for  temperance. 

"  If,"  as  Morewood  so  eloquently  says  of  ancient  Egypt 
(op.  cit,),  "a  secret  glow  of  veneration  arises  for  a  nation 
so  long  disting^uished  in  the  annals  of  antiquity  for  all  that 
was  majestic  and  mighty,  whether  we  consider  its  almost 
superhuman  structures,  its  profound  erudition,  its  wonder- 
ful inventions,  or  the  splendour,  pomp,  and  glory  which 
sarrounded  its  early  inhabitants,"  how  different  the  feeling 
which  presses  on  the  heart  of  him  who,  standing  to-day  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx,  sees  only  the  lonely  Nile  and  the 
far-stretching  torrid  sands,  both  alike  as  dumb  and  vestige- 
less  to  him  of  those  nobler  realities  as  are  its  strong  lips 
and  fixed  unsleeping  eyes ! 

But,  in  speaking  of  antiquity,  we  generally  mean  not 
the  AssyrianSwBabylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  or  even  the 
Egyptians,  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  other  great 
naUons,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  have  left  but  small 
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traces  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  in  comparison  witli 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  wlio  for  so  many  centuries, 
mntnalij  and  antagonistically,  but  absolutely,  ruled  the 
-whole  civilized  world  for  the  time,  politically,  intellectually, 
and  morally.  Notwithstanding  which,  they  exist  no  more. 
Who  can  point  to  a  living,  genuine  remnant  of  either 
of  these  nations  P 

What  destroyed  them  ?    Is  there  danger  that  through 
,  the  same  causes,  great  civilized  powers  of  our  time  may  in 

their  turn  collapse  and  disappear  P 

Oreeee  and  In  Speaking  of  Greece,  thought  always  reverts  to  the 

'^^'  two   contrasting  rivals,  those  republics  of  Athens  and 

Sparta,  so  long  dominating  all  the  others. 

Atheoa.  Jn  Athens  the  severe  laws  of  Draco  condemned  to  death 

any  person  convicted  of  being  drunk.  The  wise  laws  of 
Solon  (JHog,  Laert.ia  Solon  i.)  condemned  an  archont  (the 
highest  public  functionary  in  Athens  after  the  abolition  of 
royalty,  B.C.  1068)  to  a  heavy  fine  for  the  first  time  he  was 
intoxicated,  and  in  case  of  relapse — ^to  death.  A  citizen 
seen  to  enter  a  drinking  shop  was  dishonoured  for  ever, 
and  no  more  was  required  to  cause  the  banishment  of  a 
senator  from  the  Areopagus  (high  court  of  Athens). 

Sparu.  In  martial,  brave,  but  cruel  and  per6dious  Sparta — 

where  domestic  affections  were  crushed  out  by  law,  and 
the  common  decencies  and  moralities  held  in  contempt  in 
accordance  with  the  Lycurgan  institutions,  which  among 
other  things  enjoined  common  public  baths  for  both 
sexes,  and  placed  no  restraint  on  the  sexual  appetites^- 
they  did  fear  the  results  of  drinking.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed 
that  Lycurgus  himself  gave  the  command  that  annually 
the  helotes  (slaves)  of  Sparta  should  be  intoxicated,  and  of 
the  orgies  ensuing  among  them  the  youth  should  be  made 
spectators,  to  infuse  in  them  aversion  to  drink. 

Not  only  in  Athens  and  Sparta  was  this  rigour  shown ; 
Pittacus  of  Mitylene  (island  of  Lesbos)  punished  crimes 
committed  in  drunkenness  with  double  penalties. 

But  in  Greece,  as  in  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East, 
drunkenness  prevailed  against  the  efforts  at  restraining  it. 

Wine  culture,  after  passing  from  Perma  and  Syria  to 
Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  was  brought  later  on  to  Italy 
and  Southern  France. 
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In  tlie  first  days  of  Borne  wine  was  almost  nnknown.  Rome  and 
Even  as  late  as  the  second  Samnite  war  (327-304)  the  *^*^ 
Dictator  Papirius  vowed  a  small  cup  of  wine  to  Jupiter  as 
the  most  costlj  gift,  if  he  should  be  victorious ;  which  he 
was  (309).   That  is,  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  wine  was  rarer  than  gems. 

And  for  centuries  after  the  Samnite  wars,  though  wine 
was  imported  in  increasing  quantities,  drinking  habits  did 
not  become  general,  until  the  time  of  Julius  C»sar,  when 
it  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy.  During  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors,  wine  cnlture  and 
wine  making  became  a  passion  among  the  Romans.  During 
the  empire  it  abonnded,  and  history  shows  beyond  question 
that  enervation,  loose  morals,  corruption,  and  crime  in- 
creased among  the  Romans  in  almost  an  exact  ratio  to  the 
increase  of  their  habits  of  drinking. 

Even  the  Stoics — those  severe  philosophers  who  held 
that  human  condnct  must  be  restrained  within  the  exact 
interpretation  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Prudence, 
Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude — even  they  sometimes 
intoxicated  themselves  for  the  "  refreshment  of  their  souls." 
The  women  were  as  abandoned  to  drink  and  loose-living, 
and  prided  themselves  on  being  able  to  stand  as  much  wine 
as  the  men.  And  most  conspicuons  in  these  debaucheries 
were  the  CsBsars,  and  the  emperors  Caligula,  Nero,  Yitel- 
lius,  Domitian,  etc.  And  yet  in  this  very  Rome,  steeped  in 
drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  crime,  the  Yestal  Fire  was 
kept  inviolate  and  sacred,  and  we  find,  in  Tacitus  {Annals^ 
XV.  36),  that  even  Nero,  upon  venturing  into  the  temple  of 
Yesta,  was  ''  seized  with  a  sudden  tremor  throughout  his 
body,  either  from  dread  of  the  Deity  or  in  an  access  of  the 
fear  with  which  the  recollection  of  his  ill-deeds  ever  pur- 
sued him  ;  •"  and  the  same  multitudes  who  could  abandon 
themselves  to  all  excesses  of  the  Bacchanalia  approved  the 
condemnation  to  living  burial  of  a  vestal  on  mere  suspicion 
of  impurity,  and  could  callouslv  look  on  at  the  whipping 
to  death  (according  to  law,  Invy,  xxii.  67)  of  a  vestaFs 
paramour — so  little  was  it  understood  that  national  safety 
depends  on  character,  not  on  the  inviolability  of  shrines. 
H&ve  these  lessons  of  the  past  borne  fruit  in  the  present  ? 

But  Rome  had  not  always  been  such  a  cauldron  of  Temperance 
seething  vices.     According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  ^*^'" 
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Bomnlns  promalgated  a  law  wbicb  permitted  the  husband 
to  kill  his  wife  for  driiiking  wine,  as  for  committing  adnltery. 
The  death  penalty  for  adultery,  as  we  know,  was  frequently 
inflicted  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  Pliny  (book  xiy. 
chap.  13)  relates  that  a  certain  Ignatius  Mecennius,  having 
killed  his  wife  for  having  drunk  wine,  was  acquitted  by 
Romulus ;  and  Fabius  Pictor,  in  bis  AnnaU,  states  that  a 
Roman  lady  was  starved  to  death  by  her  own  relations, 
because  she  had  picked  the  lock  of  a  chest  in  which  were 
the  keys  of  a  wine-cellar ;  and  Pliny  also  assures  us  that 
Gneius  Domitius,  a  Roman  judge,  in  a  like  case  sentenced 
the  defendant  in  these  lines :  ''  That  it  seemed  she  had 
drank  more  wine,  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  than 
was  needful  for  the  preservation  of  her  health,  and  that 
therefore  she  should  lose  the  benefit  of  her  dowry." 

The  custom  of  greeting  women  by  kissing  on  the 
mouth  is  said  to  date  from  this  time,  (!)  and  to  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  discover  if  they  had  tasted  wine. 

That  the  famous  vine-planting  edict,  which  forbade 
throughout  the  empire  the  further  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
commanded  the  destruction  of  one-half  the  vines  then 
flourishing  in  its  vast  dependencies,  was  issued  b^  Rome's 
worst  debauchee,  the  Emperor  Domitian,  signifies  how 
profound  was  the  dread  of  the  effects  of  drinking  upon  the 
nation's  life  and  prosperity,  even  as  felt  by  one  of  its  most 
supine  votaries.  This  edict  remained  in  force  for  a  h nndred 
and  eighty  years,  and  then  the  Emperor  Probus  abolished 
it  as  far  as  France,  Spain,  and  South- Western  Hangary 
were  concerned. 
fSSSf*  ^  The  terrible  consequences  of  wine  drinking  in  ancient 
t^TM^ta  of  Rome  are  memorably  described  by  Nero's  famous  teacher, 
l^"l?*ri  the  noble  Stoic  philosopher  Seneca,  in  his  95th  Epistle, 
dni  Home.  §  16 : — "  These  excesses  result  m  pallor,  quivering  of  the 
nerves  in  the  wine-soaked  body,  and  a  leanness  from 
indigestion,  more  pitiful  than  the  emaciation  of  hunger ; 
uncei'tain  and  unsteady  gait,  distension  of  the  bowels, 
which  are  forced  to  continually  take  in  more  than  they  are 
constructed  to  hold  or  make  use  of,  yellow  and  blotched 
complexion,  deterioration  and  rottenness  of  the  fluids  of 
the  system,  cramping  of  the  hands  from  hardening  of  the 
ligaments,  dallness  and  torpor  of  the  nerves,  alternating 
with   tremor.     And  the  indescribable  faintness  of   these 
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victimB,  the  torments  they  suffer  by  reason  of  disordered 
sight  and  hearing,  creeping  headaches,  etc.,  etc.,  what 
language  can  convey  ?  " 

Ab  with  Babylon,  so  with  Syracuse — during  a  drunken  Synwnse. 
debauch  in  celebration  of  victory,  it  was  reconquered  by 
the  vanquished. 

Sober  Cartbage,  sinking  under  drunken  and  licentious  CmUii^o. 
habits,  fell  a  prey  to  her  rival  Rome,  yet  Rome  did  not 
learn  the  lesson. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  bis  Commentaries,  wrote  of  the  Sueves  Tie  Soevei. 
— that  martial  people  who  filled  the  beart  of  Germany, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic — that  they  prevented  even 
the  importation  of  wine,  so  convinced  were  they  of  its 
destructiveness  to  strength  and  virtue.  But  these  also  fell 
to  drink  and  then  to  the  sword. 

As  to  the  Jews,  all  readers  of  tbe  Old  Testament  know  The  Jewe. 
that — ^in  spite  of  the  patriotism,  the  marvellous  coherence 
and  vitality  which  makes  the  race  unique  among  the  nations 
— the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  strangled  by  the 
vine ;  and  as  to  the  Mohammedans,  usaally  and  justly  TheMoUm- 
regarded  as  the  most  abstemious  of  peoples,  private 
drunkenness  is  terribly  prevalent  among  them  nowadays, 
though  perhaps  less  so  in  Turkey  than  in  Tunis  and  other 
Mohammedan  countries.* 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  prophet  Mohammed  rigorously  oon. 
demned  dmnkenness,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Heg^ra,  while  his  forces  were  contending  with  neighbouring 
tribes,  some  of  his  principal  men,  betaking  themselves  to  play  and 
drink,  quarrelled  in  the  heat  of  their  cups,  and  raised  such  broils 
among  his  followers  as  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  all  his  designs, 
to  prevent  which  mischiefs  in  the  future,  he  forbade  the  use  of  wine, 
-and  also  all  games  of  hazard,  for  ever.  Both  to  strengthen  and 
illastrate  this  commandment,  he  told  the  allegory  of  the  two  angels, 
Arut  and  Marut  (Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet),  who  were  sent  from  Mohammed's 
heaven  to  administer  justice  in  Babylon  in  her  ancient  days :  to  wit,  Jn^-- 
that  once  a  woman,  whose  affairs  had  been  arranged  for  her  by  these  ^^^' 
angelic  judges^  invited  them  to  dinner.  8he  placed  wine  before  her 
guests,  and  though  God  had  enjoined  them  not  to  touch  wine,  they 
drank,  and  then  tempted  the  woman.  She  pretended  to  yield  to 
their  wishes,  but  made  the  conditions  that  first  one  of  the  angels 
should  carry  her  to  heaven,  and  the  other  should  bring  her  back 
again.  On  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  she  told  Him 
how  she  had  been  tempted,  and  had  saved  herself  by  seeking  shelter 
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Thus  the  history  of  the  past  offers  a  vast  array  of 
concurrent  testimony  that  as  long  as  drink  was  un- 
known to  a  nation,  it  remained  comparatively  strong  and 
prosperous ;  and  tiiat  in  the  measure  that  nations  have 
succumbed  to  drink,  they  have  lost  their  independence, 
and  passed  in  the  most  terrible  harlotry  from  master  to 
master,  until  given  over  by  the  gangrene  of  decay  to 
oblivion. 

with  Him.  In  reward  for  her  chastity,  the  Ahnighty  ohong^  her  into 
the  moming-star,  and  the  angels  were  given  their  choioe  of  being 
punished  for  their  sin  at  that  time  or  in  the  f atore.  They  chose 
immediate  punishment,  and  were  suspended  bj  the  feet  with  an  iron 
chain  in  a  pit  near  Babylon,  where  they  are  doomed  to  remain  nntil 
the  day  of  judgment.  For  which  reasons  Qod  forbade  His  servants 
ever  to  use  wine.  And  in  the  Koran  we  read,  *'  Wine  and  gambling 
are  abominable  inventions  of  Satan.  Beware  of  forgetting  God, 
because  the  demon  would  employ  wine  and  gambling  to  fire  in  us  the 
flamo  of  impurity,  and  turn  us  away  from  adoration  and  prayer/* 

Some  of  the  saltans  and  caliphs  took  extraordinary  measures  to 
prevent  drunkenness.  Soliman  I.  ordered  that  melted  lead  should 
be  poured  down  the  throats  of  drinkers. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   DISCOVEKT  OF  DISTirXATION. 

§  6.  Although  mediae val  history  gives  us  many  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive  facts  as  to  the  effects  of  drink  and 
the  efforts  made  to  combat  the  evil  during  the  dark  and 
early  Middle  Ages,  its  record  in  the  main  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  antiquity — with  the  exception  that  condemnation 
of  the  habit  became  more  general,  yet  weaker,  and  indul- 
gence more  nniversal  and  excessive— that  I  need  not  here 
dwell  upon  it,*  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  distillation. 

Owing  to  two  acts  of  shameful  barbarity,  we  are  left  in  Reasons  for 
nearly  the  same  uncertainty  regarding  the  discovery  of  J^^n^^JJ^ 
distillation,  as  by  chance,  we  are  in  regard  to  the  discovery  discovery  of 
of  the  physical  fact  of  fermentation.     All  the  ancient  *"^'**^®°- 
Egyptian  works  on  alchemy,  some  of  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  solved  the  question  still  bafBing  us,  as  to  when, 
where,  how,  and  by  whom  the  art  of  spirit  distillation  was 
first  discovered,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  B«b«itie«of 
Emperor    Diocletian  in    his   superstitious  fear  lest  the  2dAmra 
Egyptians  should,  by  converting  all  available  metals  into 
gold,  secare  the  means  to  regain  their  independence.     And 
three  hundred  years  later,  when  Egypt  was  taken  from  the 
Eomans  by  Caliph  Omar's  chief  commander  Amru,  that 
barbarian  destroyed  the  famous   Ptolemeian  Library  at 
Alexandria,  reputed  to  have  numbered  700,000  volnmes, 
explaining  his  irreparable  villainy  on  the  silly  pretext  that 

•  Those  who  wish  to  pnrsue  inquiry  in  this  direction  will  find 
abundant  iDformation  in  Morewood's  Inebriating  Liquors  (1838)  ; 
Eey.  Father  Bridgetfs  Discipline  of  Drink  (1876)  ;  Mr.  Bamnelson's 
History  of  Drink  (1878);  and  in  the  works  to  which  these  aothors 
refer. 
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if  toe  contents  of  these  books  agreed  with  the  Koran  they 
were   useless,   if  against  it  thej   were  pemicioos,  and, 
therefore,  in  either  ease,  their  destruction  was  proper. 
ReMOM  whj        That  snch  a  secret  as  the  art  of  distillation  should  be 
JJJ,f]j^"3r  confined  to  recondite  works,  and  not  spread,  but  indeed  be« 
•ecnfk,  guarded  from  general  knowledge,  is  not  very  surprising 

when  the  position  of  the  discoverer  (or  participant  in  the 
discovery)  is  considered.  He  might  at  first  have  imagined 
that  he  bad  at  last  found  that  life  elixir  which  in  the 
dark  ages  seems  to  have  been  the  one  ray  of  hope  to  man  ; 
and  though  experiment  must  soon  have  disproved  this 
theory,  he  was  still,  unless  sheltered  by  exceptionally  high 
and  favoured  station,  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the 
machinations  of  public  and  private  avarice;  and,  again, 
subject  to  total  loss  of  the  special  advantages  of  his  know- 
ledge, should  it  be  widely  disseminated. 

Distillation,  generally  speaking,  may  be  said  to  have 
preceded  the  knowledge  of  fermented  drinks,  because  who- 
ever first  condensed  (and  any  one  might  have  done  so) 
some  of  the  steam  rising  from  boiling  water,  would  be  the 
first  distiller,  and  in  a  like  sense  be  who  should  be  the  first 
to  (for  any  reason)  boil  fermented  liquor,  and  condense 
some  of  its  vapours  on  a  cool  surface,  would,  whether  he 
knew  it  or  not,  be  the  first  spirit  distiller. 

But  so  long  as  such  facts  were  accidents — that  is,  not 
results  of  man's  understanding  or  intention,  but  occurring 
without  attracting  observation  to  the  processes — they  were 
practically  not  discoveries. 
Deflnitionsof        Distillation*  is  "the  volatilization  of  a  liquid  in  a 
dtsuiiation.    ^loscd  vessel  by  heat,  and  its  subsequent  condensation  in 
a  separate  vessel  by  cold."  f    But  the  ancients  applied  the 
term  to  most  operations  of  transformation,  purification, 
and  analysis.     Some  solids  as  well  as  liquids  may  be  dis- 
tilled (but  not  all  of  them)  ;  for  example,  iodine,  arsenic, 
chlorides  of  mercury,  etc. 
Spirit,  Spirit  is  a  term  which,  though  specially  applied  to 

alcohol,  is  applicable  to  any  liquid  produced  by  distillation. 
Spirit  distil-  Spirit  distillation  is  the  operation  of  extracting  spirit 

utton.  from  a  substance  by  evaporation  and  condensation. 

•  Latin,  de  and  stillare ;   Italian,  diatillarei    French,  distiUer; 
Spanish,  destilar — to  flow  or  fall  in  drops, 
t  Webster's  Dictionary, 
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Spirit  distillation  merely  sifts  out  the  alcsohol.  Alcohol 
boils  at  173**  Fahr.,  while  water  reaches  its  boiling  point 
at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  Conseq^uently  cider  or 
grape  jnice,  or  any  other  liquid  containing  sugar  when 
subjected  to  heat,  after  fermentation,  boils  out  the  alcohol 
first,  which,  in  the  form  of  steam,  passes  off  and  can  be 
condensed  in  a  separate  vessel.  The  point  in  this  process, 
therefore,  ia  to  cease  heating  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
rises  much  above  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol. 

Bectificaiion  is  the  re-distillation  of  what  hafl  already  n^ouiicaiion. 
been  distilled.     Its  object  is  to  separate  more  completely 
the  water  which  has  been  vaporized  with  the  alcohol  and 
some  impurities. 

§  7.  The  original  discovery  of  spirit  distillation  *  is  very  Diaoovery  of 
naturally  sought  for  in  those  countries  of  antiquity  dis-  I5fion^||S5i- 
tinguished  for  the  greatest  civilization  and  culture,  and  bated  to  the 
veriters  on  the  subject  are  tolerably  unanimous  in  pointing  ^"  ^^^' 
to  the  Far  Eastf  and,  most  of  them,  to  China.  {   "  Humboldt  cuiuu 
says  that  the  process  used  by  us  in  making  sugar  was 
brought  from  Oriental  Asia,  and  that  even  the  cylinders 
placed  horizontally  and  put  in  motion  by  a  mill  with 
cauldrons  and  purifying  apparatus,  such  as  are  to  be  seen 

•  «  There  mns  an  old  German  legend,  prevalent  to  this  day  in  the 
dachy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  which  details  circnmstantially  his  Satanio 
Majesty's  claim  to  this  important  invention.  Tbe  monarch  of  the 
infernal  regions,  so  the  story  goes,  was  once  fairly  outwitted  by  a 
Steinbach  man,  who  tricked  the  gpreat  enemy  of  mankind  into 
entering  an  old  beech-tree,  where  he  found  himself  trapped  without 
power  of  escape,  and  did  not  regain  his  freedom  till  the  tree  was  out 
down.  As  soon  as  he  was  liberated.  Old  Nick  rushed  frantically  to 
his  dominions  to  see  how  things  had  fared  during  his  absence.  To 
his  dismay  he  found  hell  empty.  Casting  about  him  for  some  means 
of  refilling  Pandemonium  with  lost  souls,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
inventing  brandy.  Delighted  with  this  happy  thought,  he  hurried 
at  once  to  the  city  of  Nordhausen,  and  set  up  a  distillery  there,  which 
was  so  successful  that  all  the  rich  men  of  the  place  came  to  him  to 
learn  this  new  art  of  braudy -making,  and  in  due  time,  abandoning 
their  other  business,  became  distillers  themselves.  *  And  thus,'  says 
the  old  chronicler  of  the  legend, '  it  happened  that  to  the  present  day 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  so  much  of  brandy 
burned  as  at  Nordhausen.' " — Licensed  Victuallera'  Qcusette,  July,  1880. 

t  The  Asiatic  Journal  of  1840  cites  an  old  Hindu  manuscript, 
according  to  which  a  distilled  liquor  resembling  brandy,  called 
Kechsum,  was  known  in  India  from  most  ancient  times. 

%  Samuel  Morewood. 
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in  the  West  Indies,  are  purely  of  Chinese  origin,  and  were 

in  use  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  yisit  of  any  European 

to  that  country.    ...   In  China,  a  conntiy  which   has 

preserved  its  civil  polity  for  so  many  thousand  years,  the 

Reaaonscited  art  of  distillation  was  known  far  beyond  the  date  of  any 

[healing*  of  its  authentic  records.   .   .   .   That  the   Chinese   were 

to  have  been  versod  in  all  the  secrets  of  alchemy,  or,  rather,  in  that 

di2»vereraof  hrauch  of  it  which  had  for  its  object  a  universal  panacea, 

whir*^^k  *    ^^^S  ^^ore  this  fancnr  engaged  the  speculations  of  European 

ingthee^uBir  practitioners,  there  is  abundant  proof,  since  some  of  their 

^'^^^  empirics  have  from  an  early  period  boasted  of  a  specific 

among  their  drags  which  insures  an  immortality  like  that 

conferred  on  Godwin's  *  St.  Leon.'     The  search  after  this 

elixir  vitce  originated,  it  appears,  among  the  disciples  of 

the  philosopher  Lao-kiun,   who   flourished  six  hundred 

years  before  Christ.     Not  content  with  the  tranquillity  of 

mind  which  that  teacher  of   wisdom  endeavoured  to  in- 

calcate,  and  considering  death  as  too  great  a  barrier  to  its 

attainment,  they  betook  themselves  to  chemistry,  and  alter 

the  labour  of  ages  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  prevent  the* 

dissolution  of  our  species,  and  after  the  destruction  of  three 

of  their  emperors,  who  fell  victims  to  the  immortalizing 

draught,  they,  like  the  alchemists  of  Europe,  ended  their 

researches  under  the  pretence  of  discoveries  which  were 

never  made. 

"  The  Emperor  Vu-Ti,  who  reigned  in  the  year  177  B.C., 
when  about  to  put  one  of  his  ministers  to  death  for  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  this  liquor  which  had  been  prepared  for  him- 
self, was  convinced  of  his  weakness  and  folly  by  the 
following  wise  and  sensible  remonstrance  of  his  minister: — 
"  *  If  this  drink,  sire,  hath  made  me  immortal,  how  can 
you  put  me  to  death  ?  But  if  you  can,  how  does  such  a 
frivolous  theft  deserve  it  ?  '"  * 

Dr.  Baer,  of  Berlin,  in  his  Alcoholismua  (1878),  says 
that  ^^  SantschUf  a  spirit  distilled  from  various  grains  in 
China,  but  especially  from  rice,  has  been  a  common  drink 
in  China  and  Japan  for  several  hundred  years." 

That  the  Arabs  knew  anything  of  distillation  previous 
to  their  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  Empire  (in  a.d.  715) 
is  contested. 

•  Dq  Halde,  Armals  of  tlie  Monarchs,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
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Dr.  Magnns  Hass,  in  his  excellent  work  Alcoholismua 
(Stockholm,  1849-1851),  says  that  "the  art  of  distillation 
was  first  discovered  in  Arabia,  bnt  as  regards  arrack  at 
least,  the  Chinese  and  Indians  seem  to  have  been  their 
teachers." 

Bat  there  is  ample  reason  for  supposing  that  spirit  dis-  Dtstniation 
tillation  was  practically  known  in  Arabia  long  before  the  *°  a™****- 
time  generally  accepted  as  the  earliest.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  G^ber  (Abon-Moussah  Diafar-el-Soli)  knew  Geber. 
the  process  of  distillation.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,* 
G^ber  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  according  to  others 
in  the  eighth.  He  was  called  Prince  because  of  his  great 
learning.  Several  of  his  works  in  Arabic,  and  one  English 
translation,  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
his  lAher  Investtgationis  Magisterii^  Geber  himself  describes 
distillation  and  redistillation,  and  proves  that  he  under- 
stood the  processes  and  the  value  of  the  retort  (vessel  in 
which  substances  are  subjected  to  distillation  or  decom- 
position by  heat)»  "  Distillation  is  the  raising  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  any  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  There  are 
various  modes  of  distillation.  Sometimes  it  is  performed 
by  means  of  fire,  sometimes  without  it.  By  means  of  fire 
the  vapour  either  ascends  into  a  vessel  or  descends,  as 
when  oil  is  extracted  from  vegetables.  •  .  .  When  we 
distil  oil  by  means  of  water  we  obtain  fair  and  clean  oil. 
•  .  .  By  means  of  water,  then,  we  must  proceed  with  every 
vegetable,  and  things  of  the  s%me  nature,  to  ascertain  their 
elementary  parts.  ...  If  not  pure  at  first,  put  it  back 
until  it  becomes  sufficiently  pure.  .  .  .  N.B. — At  first  it 
will  send  over  only  the  water  with  which  it  was  moistened, 
then  the  liquor  to  be  distilled."  f 

Whether  Geber  knew  about  alcoholic  distillation  is  not 
distinctly  stated.  That,  however,  he  or  some  disciple  of 
his  probably  did  so,  we  are  led  by  a  variety  of  circumstances 
to  infer,  and  More  wood  (jyp,  cit.)  quotes  the  saying  that 
"  Al-Mokanna,  the  veiled  prophet,  whose  life  and  actions  Ai-Mokan- 
are  so  beautifully  detailed  by  Moore  in  his  Lalla  BooTch,  "•'"<*«*«^- 
when  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  Almohdis'  general,  in  the  year  Hegira  168,  or  980  of 

•  Hist,  Crit.  PhilosophioBy  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

t  Cited  from  Geber   by   Samnel   Morewood,  in   his   History  of 
Inebriating  Liquors,  Dablin,  1838. 
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our  era,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  after 
poisoning  his  whole  family  and  followers,  threw  himself 
into  a  vessel  of  aquafortis.** 

§  8.  As  regards  Europe,  it  appears  certain  that  Rhaies 
(Mahommed  Abonbekr  ibn  Zakaria  el  Rhazi,  850-923), 
the  celebrated  Moorish  physician,  called  the  phoenix  of  his 
age  on  account  of  his  vast  learning,  practised  spirit  dis- 
tillation. Dr.  J.  Friend,  in  his  History  of  Physic  (London, 
1726,  vol.  i.),  says,  "  As  to  distillation,  M.  Le  Clerc  fixes 
the  epoch  of  it  in  the  time  of  Avicenna"  (a  Moorish 
physician  who  died  about  1036),  "who,  as  ho  supposes, 
first  applied  this  sort  of  knowledge  in  the  way  of  mcKlicine; 
.  .  .  if  it  be,  as  perhaps  it  may  be  .  .  .  derived  from  the 
Arabians,  the  honour  of  the  invention  oaght  rather  to  be 
restored  to  Rhazes."  Hoefer,  in  his  great  work,  History  of 
Chemistry,  says  positively  that  Rhazes  knew  how  to  distil 
spirit  from  grain,  but  for  some  reason  his  discovery  did 
not  become  a  matter  of  general  knowledge. 

Two  hundred  years  later  another  distinguished  Moorish 
physician  and  chemist,  Albucassis,  or  Aboul  Casim  (Chalaf 
Ben  Abbas  el-Zahravi,  died  a.d.  1106),  is  claimed  to  have 
discovered  the  art  of  distillation,  and  in  his  case  at  least 
there  are  positive  proofs.  The  Arab  historian,  Wustenfeld, 
in  his  History  of  Arabian  Physicians  and  Naturalists  (1840), 
demonstrates  with  documents  that  Albocassis  knew  how 
to  make  brandy,  which  disposes  of  the  erroneous  but 
familiar  assertion — resting  on  the  unsupported  statement 
of  Anderson  in  his  History  of  Commerce — that  distillation 
was  discovered  so  late  in  the  twelfth  century  as  1150.  And 
yet  it  was  first  in  the  days  of  Raimundus  Lullus  (1234- 
1315)  and  Amoldus  Villa-No vus  (1238-1314)  that  the 
knowledge  of  distillation  began  to  be  spread. 

Raimundus  LuUns,  born  on  the  Spanish  island  Majorca, 
was  first  a  theologian  of  eminent  merits,  but  falling  in  love 
with  a  charming  girl  who  was  afflicted  with  cancer,  he 
gallantly  attacked  physic  and  chemistry  in  the  hope  of 
learning  how  she  might  be  cared,  and  his  studies  in 
chemistry  were  so  thorough  that  he  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  alchemists.  He  improved  upon  the 
crude  mode  of  spirit  distillation  by  using  carbonate  of 
potassium  for  the  elimination  of  water.* 

•  Are  magna  Lulli,  or  "  LuUufl's  great  art,"  was  an  ingenioaa 
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Of  AmolduB  Villa-No vn 8,  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
\fontpelier,  France,  Dr.  Thomson  (System  of  Chemistry, 
vol.  ii.  1817)  says,  "  He  was  the  first  to  form  tinctures  and 
introdnce  them  into  medicine;"  and  citing  from  Crell's 
AnnaU  (179C),  Dr.  Thomson  adds,  "  He  is  said  also  to 
have  been  the  first  who  obtained  the  oil  of  turpentine." 
He  is  chiefly  known  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated 
the  use  of  alcohol,  being  as  identified  with  its  spread  as 
Friar  Hernandez  with  that  of  tobacco,  and  as  Peter  the 
Hermit  with  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Grave. 

§  9.  When  we  consider  that  the  alchemists — whose  ReMonsfor 
philosophy,  founded  by  Hermes  Tresm^stus,  was  based  StaJl'^beiief 
on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  four  elementary  substances  of  the  *«  »ioohoi. 
nniverse,  air,  water,  fire,  and  earth — had  been  constantly 
laboaring  for  hundreds  of  years,  by  means  of  various  com- 
binations, to  extract  from  these   elements  the  universal 
essence  of  life,  is   it  wonderful   that  on  obtaining  this 
mysterious  spirituous  fluid,  comprising  ingredients  of  all 
these  elements,  yet  baffling  their  efforts  at  analysis,  they 
should  at  once  cry  out  that  at  last  was  discovered  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  the  fifth  element,  the  quintessence,  the 
elixir  of  life  ? 

The  Adepts  (those  credited  with  having  found  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  therefore  perfect  in  alchemic  art), 
judging  from  the  burning  sensation  it  produced,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  obtained  only  by  the  well-managed  and  care- 
ful application  of  heat,  believed  that  spirit  contained  the 
principles  of  fire.* 

Is  it  wonderful  that  when  they  found  out  their  terrible 
mistake,  they  were  exceedingly  loath  to  acknowledge  it, 
the  belief  ol  the  masses  being  the  only  plank  for  their 
otherwise  absolutely  lost  reputation  ? 

Is  it  strange  that  the  masses  of  the  nations  who  had  ^**^  ?J[ 
been  for  centuries  kept  it  feverish  expectancy  of  the  great  S?the  "  *^ 

attempt  at  systematio  arrangement  of  the  ideas  neoessary  in  general 
knowledge  and  ordinary  communication,  letters  to  be  used  as  signi- 
fying the  fundamental  ideas,  and  mathematical  figures  to  indicate 
their  relations.  Going  at  last  as  a  missionary  to  Mauritania  (north, 
west  ooast  of  Africa),  he  was  stoned  to  death  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
by  the  natives. 

•  The  North  American  Indians  seem  by  natural  instinct  to  have 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  in  their  simple  effectire  appellation — 
fire*  water. 
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discovery,  should,  on  hearing  the  "  lo  triomphe  ! "  of  tlioir 
wisest  leaders,  make  the  eager  cboros  of  that  cry  and 
clamonr  for  the  poisoning  draught  whicli  they  believed  to 
be  the  "  Water  of  life  "  ? 

§  10.  When  first  discovered,  the  distilled  spirit  was 
known  by  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  aqua  arden$^  aqua- 
fortis (now  applied  only  to  nitric  acid),  vinum  ardenSy  vinum 
adustum  (burnt),  spirittis  ardens,  etc.  Arnold  us  Villa- 
No  vus  called  it  aqiui-vUcB  or  aqtML-vini.  Raimundua  LuUub 
often  called  it  aqua  ardens  and  aqua  vitce  ardens.  It  was 
also  called  mercurius  vegetabilis,  because  bodily  substances 
capable  of  being  evaporated  through  circulating  heat  were 
termed  niercurial,  as  it  is  by  means  of  intense  heat  that 
mercury  in  the  form  of  fumes  is  expelled  from  metallic 
minerals.  "This  name,  however,*'  says  H.  Kopp,  in  his 
History  of  Chemistry  (Braunschweig,  1847),  "came  into 
disuse  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  from  that  time  forth 
the  term  alcohol  became  more  general/' 

In  the  word  alcohol  the  Arabic  article  al  is  prefixed,  as 
in  the  word  aZ-ohemy,  to  denote  the  superlative  degree  of 
the  cohol,  or  in  Arabic,  kohl ;  in  Chaldaic,  cohal ;  in  Hebrew, 
haal ;  which  means  fine,  that  is,  exceedingly  fine  and  subtle. 
This  word  was  used  in  Arabia  as  the  name  of  an  almost 
ethereally  fine  powder  with  which  the  Eastern  dames  were 
wont  to  tinge  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes ;  hence  because 
this  fluid  was  found  in  Arabia,  and  was  among  fluids  as 
fine  and  volatile  as  this  cosmetic  among  powders,  Euro- 
peans gave  to  it  the  same  name.* 

According  to  Walter  Johnson,  it  is  founded  upon  the 
Eastern  superstition  of  the  earth  being  infested  with  wicked 
spirits,  and  that  when  the  first  effect  of  this  newly  dis- 
covered drug  was  seen  upon  men,  the  Arabians  imagined 
the  persons  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil,  which  had  either 
assumed  the  form  of  the  liquid,  or  entered  the  body  along 
with  it,  in  which  case  they  would  in  fright  exclaim,  "  -4Z 
ghoUy  Al  ghole"  the  evil  ghost  or  spirit.f  And  even  when 
this  notion  was  put  aside,  the  vast  amount  of   mischief 


•  Ber.  Dr.  J.  Gnthrie,  in  his  Terwperanee  Physiology  (Glasgow, 
1877),  thinks  the  word  alcohol  is  **  probably  derived  from  the  Ambic 
hahalOi  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  cached ^  to  paint." 

t  Webster  gives  the  word  Algol  (Arabio  aZ  ghdl)^  destmction, 
oalamitj.  "  O  thoa  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  then  hast  no  name  to 
be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  Devil  1 " — Cassio  in  Othello^  Act  ii,  so.  3. 
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which  the  liquid  still  wrought  amongst  mankind  caused 
the  retention  of  the  name  "  Al  ghole,"  which  in  course  of 
time  has  been  corrupted  to  alcohol. 

"  Kopp  thinks,"  says  Dr.  Baer  (op.  ct^.),  "  that  the  word 
came  from  the  Arabic  technique,  and  meant  powder  and 
to  pulverisie,  and  that  the  spirit  drawn  over  the  carbonate 
of  potassium  to  free  it  from  water,  was  first  called  spiritus 
alcaUsaiuM  (alkali  meaning  salt),  and  thereafter  bj  trans- 
position tpirUtu  tklcolisatiuff  which  term  went  into  alcool 
gpiritus  vim.  So,  for  example,  does  Libavias*  put  together 
wrni  alcool  and  vinum  alcaliscUum. 

Says  Dr.  Hass  (op,  ctV.),  "  When  we  remember  that 
jnst  at  that  period  the  medical  science  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb»  the  masses  placing  their  trust  especially  in  arcana 
and  umversal  remedies,  we  find  it  quite  natural  that  a 
remedy  so  generally  praised  and  so  agreeable  to  the  taste 
shonld  become  a  household  article,  and  from  a  medicinal  The  iirread 
become  a  dietetic  necessity, — at  first  on  the  pretext  of  its^  '  " 
antidotal  and  strength-giving  properties,  but  soon  also  on 
account  of  its  intoxicating  nature, — ^in  cot  as  well  as 
castle.  And  with  such  rapidity  and  avidity  did  this  abase 
spread,  that  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
its  use  was  common  among  all  classes,  and  chemistry  was 
required  to  find  new  means  of  production  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  for  drink,  ibid  this  was  found  in 
the  distillation  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit,  and  lastly 
potatoes.'' 

*  LibaTios,  who  died  in  1616,  wrote  the  first  chemical  text-book, 
ciUed  Alehemia. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

PRVLTIflKARIES  TO  THE  8TUDT  OV  MODBRK  DRTKKnrO. 

§  11.  Thus  fer,  we  have  taken  a  brief  aurvej  of  the  drink- 
iDg  customs  among  the  ancients,  of  the  effects  of  the 
habits  and  the  notions  then  prevalent ;  and  have  toaohed 
on  the  discoveiy  of  distillation,  and  the  spread  of  the  nse 
of  alcohol  as  a  Hf  e-elixir,  as  a  medicine,  and  as  a  beverage. 

Bnt  before  dealing  with  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  man, 
since  distilled  aa  well  as  fermented  drinks  became  common 
in  Earope,  it  will  be  necessary  to  saj  something  abont 
ohemistiy  and  physiology  in  order  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
great  masses  who  have  so  little  time  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge,  bat  who  nse  their 
narrow  opportunities  with  an  eagerness  and  energy  de- 
serving far  more  respect  and  attention  than  they  receive. 

That  power  of  ancient  thought  over  modem  investiga- 
tion, of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  practically  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  chemistry.*  The  Terminology  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  Aristotle,  for  example — arranging  and 
defining  technical  terms — is  not  yet  wholly  displaced, 
nnd  his  general  theories  still  underlie  modern  realism. 
A  writer  on  almost  every  subject,  Aristotle  wrote  also  on 
plants  and  animals,  and  thus  really  originated  the  sciences 
of  botany  and  physiology;  and  though  these  works  are 
now  regarded  as  among  his  weakest  efforts,  and  notwith- 
standing the  patent  errors  in  them,  they  were,  owing  to 

*  OhemxHry,  that  branch  of  science  which  treata  of  the  compoeition, 
decomposition,  and  changes  of  substances ;  chemist^  a  person  versed 
in  chemistry ;  chemically,  according  to  the  nataral  laws  of  chemistry  j 
ehemicdUt  substances  producing  chemical  eflFrcts ;  moleaUit  an  in- 
diyisible  compound  of  matter ;  atom,  indivisible  ultimate  of  matter. 
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the  weight  of  his  great  name,  paramonnt  over  all  other 
authorities  for  two  thousand  years,  other  inyestigations 
being  fenced  within  the  lines  he  had  drawn. 

It  was  by  the  demonstration  of  the  famous  Irish  philo-  The  dis- 
sopher  and  chemist,  R.  Boyle  (1627-1691),  of  the  existence  SISTcif 
of  chemical   elements,  that  Aristotle's  "  four  elements  '*  eiemeous 
theory  was  finally  and  definitely  disproved.     Two  of  the  LSw^n- 
chief    elements    in    all    life-combinations,    nitrogen    and 
oxygen,  were  not  discovered,  however,  till  1772  and  1774 
respectively,  the  former  by  Rutherford  and  the  latter  by 
Priestley  and   Scheele.     But  Lavoisier  was'  the  first  to 
use  these  discoveries  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  philo- 
sophical science. 

From  Boyle's  time  and  until  the  time  of  Antoine  LaToisier'0 
Laurent  Lavoisier  (1743-1794)  it  was  supposed  that  the  SKSTof 
more  complex  compounds  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  oxiditton. 
worlds  were  peculiar,  that  is,  foreign  to  the  mineral  or 
inorganic,  and  were  termed  organic  compounds  because 
they  are  highly  complex  substances  which  constitute 
organic  bodies,  to  distinguish  tbem  from  the  substances 
oomposin^  the  mineral  creation,  which  were  termed  in- 
organic compounds.  He  dispelled  this  notion,  and  showed 
that  just  as  oxygen,  by  combustion  of  carbon,  forms 
carbonic  acid,  and,  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  water 
in  external  nature ;  so  the  oxygen  in  the  inhaled  air  pro- 
duces corresponding  changes  in  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
it  finds  in  the  animal  organism.  While  engaged  in  experi- 
ments, which  he  hoped  might  change  the  faint  ray  into  the 
broad  light  of  day,  he  was  seized  and  brought  before 
Danton,  who,  when  Lavoisier  begged  for  only  fourteen 
days  more  in  which  to  complete  his  experiments  that  the 
results  might  be  saved  to  mankind,  brutally  exclaimed 
that  France  wanted  neither  scholars  nor  chemists,  and 
hurried  him  to  the  guillotine.* 

*  '*  The  man  is  thought  a  knave  or  fool 

Or  bigot  plotting  crime. 
Who,  for  the  advancement  of  his  kiny«  __, 

Is  wiser  than  his  time.  ![  ^ 

For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distill  |       ^\       -.  ^       ,  ■ 

For  him  the  axe  be  bared ;  ^   *  i'  >    ^  .  *"■   *  j/^ 

For  him  the  gibbet  shall  be  bnilt  I  *-.  '*^'fc^.  u   ".;    ^^'   -i^^ 

For  him  the  stake  prepared.  ^        -....!    ---^ 
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Lavoisier  had  lived,  however,  to  found  the  chemico- 
pbysiological  science,  indicating  the  intimacy  and  inter- 
dependence existinff  between  all  parts  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  in  this  pointing  oat  to  ns  the  vast  scope  of 
scientific  physiology.  Bnt  immediately  apon  his  death 
his  theories  were  scooted  as  the  dreams  of  a  visionary,  and 
even  so  late  as  1835  the  famous  German  physiologist 
Joannes  Miiller,  in  his  Handbook  of  Physiology ,  ridiculed 
them,  saying  that  the  theory  of  water  formation  from 
hydrogen  was  invented  to  snpport  that  of  combustion,  but 
afterwards  founded  his  brilliant  chemico-physiological 
school  on  the  basis  laid  by  Lavoisier.* 

It  was  first  by  the  establishment  through  Schwann — 
one  of  Miiiler's  most  competent  disciples — and  Von  Mohl, 
of  the  theory  of  the  cell,  termed  by  Professor  Hnxley  the 
"  basis  of  life  "  (1850-51),  that  a  stable  foundation  for 
scientific  physiology  was  laid ;  and  the  probable  truth  of 
the  cell  basis  of  life  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  vast 
structure  already  reared  on  that  slender  beginning. 

Thus  physiology,  from  being  regarded  merely  as  the 
science  of  the  organs  and  their  functions  in  animals  and 
plants,  has  become  what  the  name  indicates  (physiology 
—  Greek,  physU^  nature,  and  log0S,  discourse)  the  science  of 
natnre,  thoagh  its  investigations  of  the  inorganic  world, 
the  plants,  and  even  of  the  animals,  are  daily  becoming 
more  experimental  in  order  to  obtain  clues  for  solving 
some  of  the  manifold  mysteries  of  the  human  organism. 

From  about  1855  dates  the  scientific  researches  in 
organic  t  physiology,  and  chemico-physiological  science  is 
therefore  not  qaite  thirty  years  old.    In  that  time  it  has 

Dim  shall  the  soom  and  wrath  of  men 

Parsue  with  deadly  aim ; 
And  malice,  envy,  spite,  and  lies 

Shall  desecrate  his  name. 
But  truth  shall  oonqaer  at  the  last  | 

For  round  and  ronnd  we  ran, 
And  ever  the  right  comes  uppermosfc 
And  ever  is  justice  done." 

Charles  Kackat. 
*  With  Honreao,  Lavoisier  formed  the  modem  chemical  nomen- 
clature. 

t  The  term  organic  is  now  applied  simply  to  the  compounds  of 
oai'bon,  irrespective  of  their  complexity  (Baker's  Physiology). 
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made  tremendoTis  progress,  but  has  not  yet  solved  all  the 
mysteries  of  physical  life,  nor  can  it  be  fairly  expected 
that  it  shonld  have  done  so  within  such  a  period,  though 
many  seem  to  have  expected  it. 

§  12.     Alcohol  has  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  How  tiooboi 
chemical  researches  from  the  first,  and  for  several  reasons.  ^S!^i^nt 
In  the  experiments  made  with  it,  when  the  demand  became  iobject  for 
greater  than  conld  be  supplied  by  the  original  methods,  ^!^S^k>^. 
it  was  soon  found  that  it  possessed  marked  and  highly 
valuable  properties  for  chemical  purposes,  e.g.  the  power 
of  solving — with  some  notable  exceptions,  as  we  shall  find 
later  on — most  chemical   substances,  and  of  mixing  in 
almost  any  proportions  with  most  fluids. 

Then  ilie  demand  made  by  both  drinkers  and  abstainers, 
and  more  and  more  imperatively  made,  for  information  as 
to  the  exact  effects  of  drink  on  the  human  system,  has 
further  stimalated  the  scientific  study  of  alcohol,  so  that 
researches  in  this  direction  have  been  disproportion- 
ately  greater  than  those  referring  to  other  chemical 
compounds. 

until  1828  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  only  one  Dtiooveryof 
kind  of  alcohol  (viz.  ethyl-alcohol — the  name  being  derived  ^J&t 
from  the  first  syllable  in  the  Greek  word  aither,  ether,  and  «ui  unyi 
another  Greek  word,  hyla^  wood,  hence  wood-ether^ — ^which  •^^^^ 
is  the  name  for  the  spirit  of  wine),  but  in  that  year  Dumas 
and  Peligot  proved  that  the  distilled  spirit  of  wood- 
known  in  trade  as  methylated  (or  methyl-alcohol,  from 
Greek,  meta,  with,  and  hyla^  wood,  hence  wood-spirit)  spirit, 
discovered  by  Taylor — was  an  alcohol.     In  1839  the  spirit 
extracted  from  the  starch  of  potato  was  found  to  contain 
amyl  very  largely,  and  was  called  amyZ-alcohol,  from  the 
Greek  word  amylon,  meaning  fine  meal  or  starch.  Alcohols  The  mx 
have  since  been  discovered  by  the  hundred,  necessitating  J^pf^n 
elaborate  systematizations  of  the  various  series  in  groups  ^^<^^?f  ^^ 
and  divisions.  *  ^  ^ 

Of  all  these  series  and  groups  of  alcohols  we  are 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  concerned  with  the  first  or  fatty 
series — so  called  because  they  were  looked  upon  as  pro- 
ductive of  fat.  Of  these,  only  two,  ethyl  and  amyl, 
require  extensive  treatment,  though  five  of  these  groups 
are  generally  found  together  in  all  alcohols,  viz. : — 
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The  elements 
offtlcohoL 

Oxygen* 


Hydrogen* 


CarboB. 


Methyl,  or,  aooording  to  Gerhardt,  in  Greek  numerals,  prolfyl  or  IsU 
Ethyl,  „  „  „  deutyl  or  2nd. 

Propyl,  „  „  „  trityl  or  3rd. 

Butyl,  „  „  M  tetryl  or  4th. 

Amyl,  „  „  „  pentyl  or  6^. 

To  show  the  reader  how  complex  even  this  series  is, 
1  may  mention  that  each  of  these  five  groups  contains  several 
kinds,  and  the  nnmber  is  constantly  increasing.  As  an 
example.  Basset,  the  French  chemist,  in  his  great  work  on 
Distillation,  published  sixteen  years  ago,  mentions : — 

79  kinds  of  methyl, 
17        „        butyl. 
16        „        propyl. 

9        „        amyl. 

7        „        ethyL 

All  alcohols*  are  composed  of  three  elements,  yiz. 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.         ^^ 

Oxygen  (Greek,  oxys,  sharp,  and  genein,  to  generate, 
so  called  becanse  originally  supposed  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  acids)  is  a  gaseons  element,  without  positive  taste, 
colour,  or  smell,  but  possessing  strong  chemical  attraction, 
and  forming  about  one-sixth  part  of  common  air.  Its  slow 
combination  with  other  elements  results  in  oxidation,  and 
its  sudden  combination  in  combustion. 

Hydrogen  (Ghreek,  hydoor,  water,  and  genein,  to  gene- 
rate), the  lightest  of  all  known  gaseous  elements,  is  found 
in  small  but  variable  proportion  in  the  air.  Its  increase 
produces  rain,  and  it  forms  about  one-ninth  part  of  water. 
It  is  colourless,  highly  inflammable,  and  forms  an  essential 
part  of  almost  all  organic  bodies. 

Carbon  is  a  non-gaseous,  non-metallic  element.  It 
forms  the  chief  element  in  charcoal,  enters  largely  into 
mineral  coals,  and  in  its  pure  crystallized  state  forms  the 
diamond.  It  is  combustible,  and  predominates  in  all 
organic  compounds.  In  its  chemical  properties  it  differs 
from  other  elements  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  capable  of 

*  "  Aloohol  is  the  coUeotive  name  of  a  class  of  organic  unions 
which  in  their  characteristics  and  modes  of  formation  stand  dose  to 
the  ordinary  ethyUalcohol.  They  are  all  neutral,  but  unite,  when 
freed  from  the  watery  elements,  with  acids,  making  oompound  ethers, 
from  which  they  can  again  be  restored  bj  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  water." — Brockhaus*  Gonversation-Lexieon,  vol.  i.  (1884) 
Bd.  18,  now  in  process  of  publication. 
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aniting  with  hydrogen  in  yaiions  definite  proportions,  thus 
forming  the  vast  variety  of  hydro-carbons,  and  when  also 
combined  with  oxygen  giving  rise  to  the  carbo-hydrates 
which  are  fonnd  thronghont  the  vast  plant  world. 

The  chief  snbstance  among  the  carbo-hydrates,  from  TheDatnim' 
which  alcohol  is  derived,  is  sugar — a  most  varied  and  USJJJ^' 
vastly  extended  snbstance  not  confined  to  the  plant  world, 
but  spreading  thronghont  the  whole  dominion  of  life. 
Scientists  gronp  sugars  according  to  their  diiferent  views. 
The  simplest  arrangement,  I  find,  is  one  of  three  groups : — 

First  gronp. — ulucose  (Gbeek,  glyhos,  sweet),  which 
comprises  principally  grape  sugar,  &nit  sugar,  and  inosite 
— a  sweet  found  in  many  plants,  but  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  muscles  of  the  heart  and  tissues  of  the  lungs  of  the 
higher  animals. 

Second  group. — The  true  sugars,  via.,  cane-sugar,  lactose 
(Latin,  Zoc,  milk)  or  milk  sugar. 

The  third  group  mostly  contains  ceUulose,  or  the  chief 
substance  for  cell  formation,  %,e.  starch,  dextrine  or  starch- 
gum,  and  gluten.  From  all  these  various  sugars  alcohol 
can  be  obtained ;  by  direct  fermentation  from  the  glucose, 
and  by  the  conversion  of  the  second  and  third  groups  into 
glucose,  and  then  into  alcohol.  Alcohol  has  also  been 
obtained,  though  in  small  amounts  only,  by  synthesis,  or 
chemical  composition. 

Fermentation  is  the  general  name  applied  to  the  first  The  meaning 
processes  of  nature's  taking  to  pieces  some  organic  com-  ^SSS*** 
pound  or  bodj,  either  for  further  construction  of  organic  *»^>«»- 
life-supply;  or  for  dissolution  into  elements — the  principle 
of  life  having  fled. 

Fermentation  (Latin,  fervere,  to  boil)  was  a  term  ori« 
ginally  used  concerning  all  phenomena  where  a  liquid  or 
pasty  mass  was  seen  to  lift  or  bubble,  discharging  gas  with« 
out  an  apparent  cause.  Chemically  it  means  a  reaction  in 
which  an  organic  compound  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment 
changes  in  a  determined  sense  at  the  expense  of  the  substance. 

It  is  now  known  that  all  fermentation  is  the  work  of  The  nature, 
so-called  micro-organisms,*  or  active  organisms  so  small  f^^^Aoe^of 

fermenUon 
•  MioTo-organisms  called  bacteria  at  once  set  feediDg  on  the  dead  life. 
tioBues  I  but  if  excladod,  or  even  throagh  chemical  processes  stopped 
in  their  enterprises,  fermentation  ceases. 
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that,  as  Professor  Flugge,  of  Gottingen,  states  (in  his  work 
on  Ferments  and  Micro-parasites,  pnblislied  at  Leipsio,  July, 
1883)  : — **  They  stand  on  the  border  of  invisibility,  even 
to  the  eye  armed  with  the  best  optical  means,  and  ye^  with 
their  nndreamt-of  spread  and  deeply  invading  activity, 
play  a  most  important  r6le  in  the  household  of  nature  and 
the  existence  of  man.  They  cause  the  destruction  of  life- 
less organic  substances,  occasion  the  oxidation  of  otherwise 
non-oxidable  staffs.  They  provide  the  plants  continually 
with  their  chlorophyl "  (Greek,  hlooros^  light  green ; 
phijllon,  a  leaf) — "  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves 
and  stalks  of  plants — excite  the  most  diverse  fermenta- 
tions, and  to  us  they  are  an  indispensable  means  of  pre- 
paring our  ordinary  foods.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  they 
live  as  parasites  on  our  cultivated  plants,  and  bring  about 
their  degeneration  and  death.  They  produce  at  times  the 
severest  diseases,  both  in  lower  and  higher  animals,  and 
at  times  threaten  man  with  murderous  epidemics.  ...  In 
air,  in  earth,  water,  everywhere  we  find  these  same  little 
organisms;  we  recognize  them  in  our  nearest  surroundings, 
in  the  home,  in  the  food,  as  permanent  companions,  and 
incidentally  as  formidable  enemies.  Most  of  these  im- 
portant little  lives  are  plants  of  very  elementary  structure 
and  the  simplest  procreative  processes,  but  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  multiplication.  A  few  of  them  belong  to  the 
lowest  animalB.'* 
Dftteofthe  §  18.  As  we  have  seen,  alcoholic  fermentation,  though 

2JJ^*^  ^^  known  from  prehistoric  times,  was  not  understood.    Later 
reainatara    it  was  observed  as  limited  to  sweet  substances,  but  the 
J^jjj^"°    secret  of  the  fermentation  processes  had  remained  unsolved 
till  our  day.     The  real  nature  of  the  alcoholic  ferments 
or  yeasts  as  living  fungi,  was  first  discovered  in  1835  by 
Cagniard  Latour,   and  in   1837  the   already  mentioned 
German,  Schwann,  proved  that  the  atmosphere  is  always 
charged  with  ferments.     Since  then  microscopic  science, 
headed  by  such  men  as  KoUiker,  Pasteur,  Liebig,  Nageli, 
and  others,  has  succeeded  in  revealing  a  universe  of  micro- 
scopic plants  and  animals, 
cienentfoa  The  yeast  plant,  a  very  low  form  of  vegetable  life, 

Jjyjj*  consists  of  simple  vesicular  cells  destitute  of  chlorophyl, 
which  sprout  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  mother-cell,  fill 
with  part  of  its  contents,  assume  its  form  and  size,  and 
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in  turn  give  birth  in  rapid  snccession  to  new  cellfl ;  the 
whole  forming  a  beaded  network  of  indefinite  form. 

By  alcbolic  fermentation,  glucose  is  reBolved  into  from 
30  to  31  per  cent,  alcohol,  50  per  cent,  carbonic-acid  gas,* 
and  a  small  portion  of  other  compounds,  the  chief  of  them 
being  from  2*5  to  6  6  per  cent,  glycerine,  and  0*4  to  0*7 
sQCCinic  acid,  etc. 

All  fermentations  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  Thsietbai 
the  one  for  maintaining  life,  and  the  other  for  producing  JiSKSk 
death  and  dissolution  into  original  elements.  Alcoholic  J™*°*^ 
fermentation  belongs  to  the  latter  group,  because,  as  far 
as  known,  alcohol  can  never  be  obtained  from  any  living 
organism,  substance,  or  chemic  compounds  containing  life 
— death  and  decay  being  necessary  pre-conditions  for  its 
natural  production.  And  as  alcoholic  fermentation  is  a 
saccharine  fermentation,  and  as  saccharine  fluids  are 
inherent  in  all  organic  compounds — saccharine  ferments 
being  spontaneously  present  wherever  saccharine  fluids 
exist — and  as  all  organic  compounds  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  death  and  decay,  it  follows  that  all  organic  sab- 
stances,  in  a  certain  proportion  to  their  saccharine  con- 
tents, may  be  productive  of  alcohol,  i.e.  be  alcoholizable. 
And  these  facts  have  been  practically  demonstrated  in  the 
various  domains  of  nature  by  recent  chemical  experiments, 
though  the  alcohol  discovered  has  been  small  in  quantity, 
owing  probably  to  its  volatility  and  proneness  to  oxidation 
and  further  dissolution. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  are  told  by  the  French  scientist  SMx^tttne 
Muntz,  that  he  had  found  traces  of  alcohol  in  water,  and  £j*2S^i  h 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  carburetted  body  ibetraoefl^/ 
indicated  by  Boussingault  and    De  Saussure  as  being  J^«>hoift)und 


wftter,  nir. 
ADd  earth. 


*  Carbonic-aoid  gas  forms  O'OS  to  0*06  per  cent,  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.  It  streams  forth  from  active  volcanoes,  as  well  as  from  many 
fissures  in  the  earth,  e.g.  the  Dog  Caye  at  Naples,  the  vaponr  cares 
at  Pyrmont,  Vichy,  Hanterive,  the  Death  Valley  in  Java,  etc. 
Oarbonio-aoid  gas  is  generally  formed  in  plant  or  animal  decom- 
positions; for  instance,  wood,  taHow*  oil,  are  changed  by  atmo- 
spheric combustion  into  carbonic  add  and  water.  Where  organic 
sabstances  are  richly  strewn  in  the  groand  there  is  also  mnch 
carbonic  acid,  hence  the  presence  of  so  much  of  this  deadly  gas  in 
coal  mines,  etc.  Animals  expirate  carbonic  acid  gas,  because  throngh 
oxidation,  organic  substances  are  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
>vater. 
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present  in  the  atmosphere  was  alcohol.  And  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  a  fact,  there  being 
always  in  the  air,  as  in  the  water,  saccharine  compounds. 
80  also,  when  we  are  told  that  there  is  alcohol  in  the  soil, 
we  have  reason  to  credit  it.  We  know  the  soil  consists 
chiefly  of  the  material  residue  of  organic  and  inoiganic 
decomposition,  and  of  coarse  in  earth,  as  in  air  and  water, 
alcohol  is  a  product  of  the  decompositions  of  saccharine 
particles. 

Kay  not  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  or  deadly  vapoor  found 
especiidly  in  coal  mines,  be  a  residne  in  no  small  degree  of 
the  carbonic-acid  gas  formed  in  far  distant  ages  by  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  organic  matter  which  has 
been  through  succeeding  ages  tamed  into  coal  ?  And 
may  it  not  be  that  the  alcohol  obtained  through  dry  dis- 
tillation— i.e,  through  heat  and  exclusion  of  air — ^is  to 
some  extent  only  the  released  product  of  natural  ancient 
fermentations  ?  * 
aiooMIb  In  the  preparation  of  bread  the  yeast  changes  the 

starch  into  dextrine  or  grape  sugar.  In  the  further 
fermentation  the  grape  sagar  changes  about  2  per  cent,  of 
the  flour  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol ;  the  carbonic-acid 
gwa  causes  the  sponginess  of  the  doagh,  the  alcohol  in  the 
baking  evaporates.  Bread  kept  for  some  days  in  a  warm 
room  through  the  action  of  spontaneous  ferment  re-acqaires 
alcohol  from,  according  to  Bolas,  0*12  to  0'32  per  cent., 
and  if  left  longer  it  is  soured  by  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  into  sour  faTead.f 

*  **  Alcohol  f eom  Sm oki. — The  latest  instance  of  the  atilisation 
of  WMte  products  is  that  effected  at  Elk  Bapids,  Michigan,  with  the 
gaseous  matter  giyen  forth  by  a  blast  furnace  in  which  are  mana- 
factored  fiftj  tons  of  charcoal  iron  a  daj.  In  the  case  to  which  we 
refer,  the  vast  amount  of  smoke  from  the  pits,  formerly  lost  in  the 
air,  is  now  tomed  to  aocoant  by  being  driFon  by  soction  or  draught 
into  stills  stirronnded  by  oold  water,  the  resolts  of  the  oondensation 
being—first,  acetate  of  lime;  second,  methjl-aloohol ;  third,  tar; 
the  foorth  part  produces  gas,  which  is  consumed  under  the  boilers. 
Baoh  cord  of  wood  produces  29,000  cubic  feet  of  smoke,  2,900,000 
feet  of  smoke  handled  in  the  twenty-four  hours  prodaoing  12,000  lbs. 
of  acetate  of  lime,  200 gallons  of  alcohol,  and  25  lbs.  of  tar." — Louis- 
viUe  Medical  Newt,  March  17,  1883. 

t  **Some  New  York  bakers  are,  it  appears,  exercising  their 
minds  with  the  reflection  that  about  one  thousand  gallons  of  alcohol 
are  daily  wasted  in  the  ovens  of  the  Empire  City,  and  they  have 
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Bat  alcohol  lias  also  been  detected  in  the  wastes  of  Aicoboi  in 
living  organisms.     Gntzeit  claims  to  have  fonnd  ethyl  and  bmef  pUmS[ 
methyl  alcohols  mixed  with  butyric  and  acetic  ethers  in  uui  animals. 
growing  plants — parsnips,  and  in  Anthriscus  cerefoUum  and 
Heracl^m  gtganteum  and  other  plants. 

Alcohol  as  a  purely  natural  product  is  not  confined  to 
the  plant  world.  According  to  attested  results  of  ex- 
periments by  B^hamp,  alcohols  and  acids  are  constant  and 
immediate  outcomes  of  animal  death,  so  that  very  shortly 
after  death  takes  place  alcoholic  fluids  are  obtainable  from 
the  tissues. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  alcohol  is  to  be  found  not  only 
in  dead  but  even  in  living  animals.  Marco wnicoff  detected 
alcohol  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients,  and  recently  it 
has  been  proved  that  in  the  excrements  of  all  healthy  per- 
sons alcohol  is  traceable,  and  the  reason  is  not  very  far  to 
seek.  The  glucose  in  the  body  is  acted  upon  by  the  always 
spontaneously  present  ferments  of  glucose;  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  must  be  the  result. 

§  14.  As  alcohol  is  one  of  the  chief  products  in  the 
first  chemical  combination  in  organic  decomposition,  so 
it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  possess  strong  potential 
tendencies  towards  further  dissolution,  and  as  oxidation 
is  the  chief  agent  in  dissolution,  so  alcohol  has  a  strong 

been  making  inqoirieB  as  to  how  they  may  save  the  spirit.  It  is  a 
fuot  that  wherever  yeast  fermentation  is  allowed  to  set  in,  there 
alcohol  is  prodaoed,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible,  by  condensing  the 
vapours  from  a  batch  of  bread  in  the  process  of  baking,  to  recover 
quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol.  But  the  New  York  bakers 
are  would-be  plagiarists.  Some  years  ago  a  company  was  started  in 
London  to  make  bread  and  recover  the  alcohol,  but  owing  partly  to 
the  bad  arrangements  adopted,  and  partly  to  the  opposit-ioa  of  rival 
bakers,  the  scheme  was  a  failure.  The  rival  bakers  adopted  the 
simple  expedient  of  announcing  that  their  bread  was  sold  *'  with  all 
the  gin  in  it; "  and  strange  to  say  they  obtained  the  public  custom, 
although  there  was  no  more  alcohol  in  their  bread  than  in  that  made 
br  the  company.  It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  frcnn  the  vapours  arising  from  a  baker's  oven,  but  any 
attempt  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  in  this  case  results  in  the 
practical  escape  of  both;  for  if  the  bakery  is  converted  into  a 
distillery  the  bread  is  spoilt,  and  the  spirits  ai'e  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble,  seeing  that  they  can  be  made  cheaply  enough  by  legitimate 
means,  and  any  attempt  to  make  them  illegitimately  would  bring  on 
the  baker  all  the  rtdee  and  regulations  of  the  Excise." — Echo, 
January  26, 1884. 
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attraotion  to  oxidation,  and  rapidly  goes  over  from  one 
combination  to  another,  gradaallj  freeing  the  atoms  until 
finally  only  the  original  elements  of  its  composition — 
namely,  oxygen,  carbon,'  and.  hydrogen — ^remain,  set  free 
to  enter  into  new  conbinatiohs. 

The  irresistible  tendency  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  things 
into  their  elements,  by  means  of  oxidation  and  hydration, 
is  shown  in  the  very  process  of  distillation,  for  notwith- 
standing the  elaborate  precautions  to  obtain  what  is  called 
pure  alcohol — we  see  the  alcohol  itself  proceeding — some 
of  it — into  further  stages  of  dissolution  by  freeing  one  or 
more  atoms  belonging  to  alcoholic  compounds,  such  as 
acetie  ethers  and  aldehydes. 

.  As  an  example  of  the  successively  rapid  changes  towards 
absolute  dissolution  which  alcohols  pass  through  if  free  to 
do  80,  I  may  cite  changes  peculiar  to  ethyl-alcohol,  the 
most  common,  least  intoxicating,  and  with  which  we  are 
most  concerned.  Its  chemical  formula  C^HjO,  or  two 
parts  carbon,  six  parts  hydrogen,  and  one  part  oxygen, 
easily  changes.  H  being  freed,  we  have  acetic  ether; 
another  H  being  removed,  there  is  aldehyde.  With  this 
result,  double  the  O  and  we  have  acetic  acid  or  spirit  of 
yinegar,  eta  (any  alcoholic  drink  exposed  only  for  a  short 
time  to  the  air  changes  in  part  into  these  compounds). 
All  acids  substitute  an  O  for  H,  thus  ; —  ^ 
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§  16.  Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  have  been  found  useful 
fn  various  ways  in  civilization — methyl  in  parti cular,because 
of  its  comparative  cheapness.  Methyl-alcohol,  as  methy- 
lated spirit  (which  is  ethyl-alcohol  mixed  with  methyl- 
alcohol  to  such  mi  extent  as  to  spoil  it  for  drinking,  is  very 
extensively  used  in  varnishes,  in  methyl-aniline  colouring, 
oil  for  spirit  lamps,  and  for  dissolving  resin  and  fatty 
substances  generally,  essential  oils,  ethers,  alkaloids,  most 
organic  acids  and  certain  of  their  salts.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  manufacture  of  candles,  india-rubber,  and  collodion, 
in  which  shape  it  is  especially  used  by  photographers,  for 
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aromatic  waters,  cleansing  of  glass,  etc.  Pettenkofer,  the 
Mnnicli  chemist  and  physiologist,  discovered  some  years 
ago  how  to  restore  faded  oil  paintings,  by  means  of  alco- 
holic yaponrs.  Aldehyde  is  principally  used  in  silver 
amalgamation  on  glass. 

§  16.  But  in  nothing  is  alcohol  more  used  than  in  Sources  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  in  all  of  which  it  forms  the  chief  SjjJd  u?®^ 
intoxicating  principle.  The  alcohol  is  obtained  from  grapes,  drinks, 
whence  by  fermentation  wine,  and  by  distillation  of  wine, 
wine  alcohol,  which,  containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  water, 
yield  the  true  brandies ;  tree  fruits — ^apples,  pears,  peaches, 
etc.,  which,  by  fermentation,  prodace  ciders,  and  whose 
distillations  give  apple,  pear,  and  peach  spirit,  and  whose 
dilution  by  water  gives  the  fruit  brandies.     By  similar 
processes,  currant,  lemon,  and  other  brandies  are  obtained. 
Bat  the  chief  sources  of  alcohol  are  potatoes,  sugar  refuse, 
and  grains ;  of  the  latter  especially  l^ley,  rye,  and  maize, 
because  of  the  abundance  of  starch  wmch  they  contain, 
wliich  by  diastatic  ferment  is  turned  into  dextrine,  then 
grape  sugar,  then  spirit. 

The  process  of  glucose  development  in  grain  is  called  Malting, 
malting,  by  which  the  grain,  first  being  caused  to  sprout 
in  warm  moisture,  is  then  slowly  heated  till  the   life 
principle  is  extinct. 

The  spirit  from  sugar  refuse  is  called  rum ;  that  from  Various 
potatoes,  barley,  rye,  and  maize,  whiskies  and  gins.  The  jJSiSj^ 
gins  are  flavoured  with  strong  aromatics,  especially  juniper 
berries,  lemon  peel,  and  turpentine.  Barley  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beers.  And  beer  is  a  com- 
paratively weak  alcoholic  drink  in  a  state  of  second 
fermentation,  generally  flavoured  with  hops. 

Fermented  milk  is  called  koumiss,  and  in  Russia^  by 
distillation  of  kounUsSy  a  brandy  called  araca  asa  is  obtained. 
Arrack  is  a  brandy  obtained  from  rice ;  ahsimihe  a  cordial 
of  alcohol  flavoured  with  wormwood;  tafia  is  a  brandy 
from  molasses,  and  hirsch  a  brandy  from  the  cherry. 
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CHAPTER  17. 

ADULTERATIONS. 

UniT«rMiity  §  17.  AxL  adulteration  is  induced  by  desire  for  profit,  and 
AdQit^^n.  therefore  its  un scrupulousness  is  limited  only  by  the  pro- 
bability of  success.  Detection  and  consequent  loss  is  the 
only  thing  the  adulterator  fears.  When  we  remember 
these  facts,  together  with  the  maryellous  adulterability  * 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  its  vast 
extension,  and  the  employment  therein  of  all  kinds  of 
poisons. 

The  chief  means  of  all  kinds  of  liquor  adulterations  is, 
of  course,  water,  because  while  it  costs  nothing,  it  gives 
a  greatly  increased,  though  fictitious,  value  to  the  drink 
by  increasing  its  volume.  That  water  makes  the  liquor 
less  harmful  is  no  justification  for  its  employment,  and 
those  who  do  justify  it  ignore  the  moral  character  of  the 
act,  at  the  same  time  that  they  tacitly  imply  the  harmful 
consequences  from  drinking  liquor.  But  we  find  also  our 
strongest  poisons,  such  as  strychnia,  stramonium,  sulphuric 
acid,  oil  of  clove,  bitter  almond,  sugar  of  lead,  used  together 
with  innocent  mixtures,  all  of  which  in  certain  proportions 

*  In  his  work  on  Alcohol  and  it$  Phyneal  I^ffBcta  (New  York, 
1874),  Oolonel  Dudley  says — 

"  With  few  exceptions  the  entire  liqnor  traffic  of  the  world  \b  not 
only  a  frand,  bat — perhaps  without  all  the  dealers  being  aware  of  the 
fact — it  amounts  to  a  system  of  drugging  and  poisoning.  The 
business  of  making  adulterated  liquors  has  been  so  simplified  that 
any  noyice  who  knows  how  to  make  a  pnnch  or  a  cocktail  can  learn 
In  a  short  time  to  make  any  kind  of  liquor  that  will  pass  muster  with 
Bine-tenths  of  the  community." 

Bouchardat  says,  **  The  wine  sold  by  retailers  consists  of  alcohol, 
Oolonring  matters,  water,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  natural  wine." 
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are  disgnisable  in  alcohol,  as  well  as  snbstitatable  for  it. 
Alfred  Fonmier,  in  his  celebrated  article  in  the  New  DiC' 
tiofutry  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  (Paris,  1864),  says 
of  thirty-six  samples  of  spirits  and  brandy  retailed  at  low 
price  in  the  Faubourg  of  Bouen,  and  seized  by  the  poHce, 
twenty-one  contained  sulphuric  acid,  and  five  acetic  acid. 
And  Dr.  Parkes  (Hygiene,  London,  1878)  gives  no  less  than  EmnneniioQ 
nineteen  poisons  in  his  formidable  table  of  adulterations.  J^JjMiIied 
Among  these  are  ferrous  sulphate,  sulphuric  add,  essentia 
bina,  colocynth,  colchicum,  cocculus  mdicus,  stiychninOi 
tobacco,  copper,  and  lead. 

A  ^  Practical  Man  "  (London,  1826),  in  giving  recipes 
for  adulteration,  says  that  in  a  certain  adolteration  of  brandy 
otber  "  fermentable  matters  are  added  to  the  must  before 
tbe  fermentation  has  taken  place ; "  and  of  the  depravity  of 
another  adalteration  he  adds,  "  The  acid  used  in  combina- 
tion of  counterfeit  brandy  is  commonly  called  spirit  of 
nitre,  and  some  distillers  use  quicklime  in  rectifying  their 
spirits."  In  1829  another  work,  very  able  and  thorough 
for  its  time,  entitled  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulteration  Un* 
masked,  tells  us  that "  spirits  of  wine  are  generally  made 
from  the  fruits  and  refuse  of  all  other  spirits  and  compounds 
put  together  and  distilled." 

Here  is  a  short  simple  recipe  for  making  old  Jamaica 
rum : — 

**  Sixty  gallons  proof  spirit  and  one  pound  of  rum 
essence"  (rum  essence  is  composed  from  acetic  ether, 
saltpetre,  wine  ether,  butyric-acid  ether,  birch-oil  tincture, 
oak  bark,  etc.,  mixed).  Very  simple,  but  just  think  of 
drinking  com  whisky  while  supposing  it  to  be  Jamaica 
rum !  I)r-  Riant  gives  a  recipe  for  making  rum  of  new- 
scraped  leather,  oak  bark,  oil  of  clove,  tar,  and  molasses 
alcohol. 

§  18.  The  liquors  most  adulterated  are  the  wines,  and  RetMu  fm 
for  many  reasons.  The  art  of  viniGcation  to  even  the  S^inS?^" 
most  skilled  and  honest  wine-makers  is  a  very  difficult 
science.  The  accidents  of  manufacture,  such  as  season, 
fervidity  of  fermentation,  prolonged  access  of  air,  and 
numerous  others,  materially  affect  the  colours  and  flavours 
of  the  wines,  and,  indeed,  the  present  public  taste — long 
accustomed  to  only  same-tasting  wines,  because  of  their 
adulterations — would  have  nothmg  to  do  with  pure  \7inea 
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wbicli  wanted  the  familiar  factitious  flavours.  Thus 
even  the  would-be  honest  wine-dealer  has  hardly  any  alter- 
native to  the  selling  of  adulterated  wines;  and  chemical 
science  has  discovered  abundant  means  and  methods  both 
for  adalteration  and  for  artificial  manufacture. 

We  find  that  wine  adalteration  commences  from  the 
moment  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Says  Dr.  Thudichnm,  in  his 
lecture  on  Wines  (London,  1869) — 

*^  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  wines  of  the  South 
are  plastered ;  that  is  to  sav,  plaster  of  Paris  is  dusted  over 
the  grapes  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  or  while 
they  are  in  the  press,  or  while  th^  are  in  a  state  of  must." 
,  Mr.  Walter  McGee  ("Pedro  Verdad  "),  in  his  A  Booh 
about  Sherry  (London,  1876),  a  trenchant  essay  on  sherry 
adulteration  and  the  incapacity  displayed  by  the  appointed 
Government  analysts  for  its  detection,  quotes  the  following 
concerning  the  Rhine  wines : — 

"In  the  district  of  Neuwied,  things  have  come  to  a 
sorry  pass  indeed.  The  evil  has  been  imported  by  wine- 
dealers  from  abroad,  who  come  in  nnmbors  every  autumn, 
and,  whether  the  vintage  promises  well  or  ill,  buy  up  the 
growing  grapes,  and  ms^e  from  them  five  or  six  times  the 
quantity  of  wine  which  the  press  of  an  honest  vintner 
would  produce.  The  reader  will  ask,  'How  is  that 
possible  ?  '     Here  is  the  explanation. 

"  During  the  vintage,  at  night,  when  the  moon  has 
gone  down,  boats  glide  over  the  Ehine,  freighted  with  a 
soapy  substance  manufactured  from  potatoes  and  called 
by  its  owners  sugar.  This  stuff  is  thrown  into  the  vats 
containing  the  must;  water  is  introduced  from  pumps  and 
wells,  or,  in  case  of  need,  from  Father  Rhine  himself. 
When  the  brewage  has  fermented  sufficiently,  it  is  strained 
and  carried  away." 

§  19.  For  some  centuries  past,  ports  and  sherries  have 
been  the  principal  wines  drank  in  England.  Before  the  * 
Select  Committee  on  Wines  (Honse  of  Commons,  1852), 
Cyrus  Redding  stated  that  though  the  annual  export  of  port 
wine  amoanted  to  only  twenty  tnousand  pipes,  no  less  than 
sixty  thousand  were  consumed;  a  goodly  amount  being 
concocted  out  of  Cape  wines,  cider,  and  brandies,  etc.,  most 
of  the  spurious  ports  being  concocted  in  the  London  dockS| 
presumably  for  exportation. 
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Mr.  Vizetelly,  the  British  Wine  Commissioner  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  writes  in  his  Wines  of  the  World 
(London,  1875):  "Nowadays  sparions  port  is  produced  on 
a  large  scale  at  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  which  imports  con- 
siderable quantities  of  dried  elderberries,  presumably  for 
deepening  the  colour,  if  not  actually  for  adulterating  the 
Bo-aJled  '  Spanish  Beds.'  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  tasted 
scores  of  samples  of  fictitious  ports  in  every  stage  of  early 
and  intermediate  development,  rough,  fruity,  fiery,  rounded 
aad  tawny,  in  the  cellars  of  some  of  the  largest  manufao- 
turers  at  Cette,  and  saw  some  thousands  of  pipes  of  con- 
verted Bouaillon  wines  lying  ready  for  shipment  to  England 
and  Tarious  northern  countries,  as  vintage  port.*' 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  TTtn^,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar  (Lon- 
don, 1863),  relates  this  illustrative  anecdote,  told  by  Lord 
Palmerston  to  a  deputation  waiting  upon  him : — 

**  I  remember  my  grand&ither.  Lord  Pembroke,  when 
be  placed  wine  before  his  guests,  said,  *  There,  gentlemen, 
is  my  champagne,  my  cliu*et,  etc.  I  am  no  great  judge, 
and  I  g^ve  you  these  on  the  authority  of  my  wine  merchant ; 
but  I  can  answer  for  my  port,  for  I  made  ii  myself.* " 

Mr.  Vizetelly  (op,  cit^  says  about  sherry :  "  The  wine  ^SS  - 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  better  class  of  sherries  tiooa. 
imported  into  England  is  of  the  third  quality,  and  is 
known  as  ray  a.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  sound  and  dry, 
of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  has  no  particular 
character.  Much  of  the  low-class  sherry  shipped  from 
Cadiz  is  blended,  moreover,  with  poor  white  wine  from  the 
Contado  de  Niebla.  When  the  wine  is  designed  for  ship- 
ment, it  is  sweetened  and  flavoured  to  disguise  its 
deficiencies  of  taste,  and  coloured  in  order  that  it  may  be 
palmed  off  as  old  and  matured — colouring  matter  and 
reddish-brown  liquid  strongly  charged  with  sulphate  of 
potash — then  to  prevent  fresh  fermentation,  proof  spirits 
are  added." 

Mr.  Walter  Burton,  late  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs, 
asserts  that  of  many  thousand  tests  which  he  had  made  at 
the  London  Customs  House,  the  average  showed  S7  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while  some  exhibited  as  much  as 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  James  Denman,  in  his  pamphlet.  Wine  as  it  should 
he  (London,  1866),  cites  the  following  significant  advertise- 
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ment  from  a  prominent  London  morniDg  journal,  Septem- 
ber 29tli,  1866  :— 

**  Partner  Wanted. — A  practical  distiller,  having  been 
experimenting  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  can  now  produce 
a  fair  port  and  sherry  by  fermentation,  without  a  drop  of 
grape  juice,  and  wishes  a  party  with  from  £2000  to 
£3000  capital,  to  establish  a  house  in  Hamburg  for  the 
manufacture  of  bis  wines.  Has  already  a  good  connection 
in  business." 

And  a  writer  on  Wine  and  the  Wine  Trude  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (July,  1867)  says — 

"  All  the  refuse  wine,  red  or  white,  old  samples,  heeltaps 
of  bottles,  half-tasted  glasses,  are  thrown  down  and  passed 
away  into  the  collecting  barrel — just  as  the  cook  throws 
any  kind  of  meat  and  soup  h'qnor  into  his  stock-pot — and 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  and  colouring  matter,  it 
comes  out  very  good  eighteen-shilHng  port.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
shown  us  how  *  curious  old  brown  sherry'  •  is  made  already 
by  the  aid  of  *  the  doctor.' " 
fVmet' leader        In  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  (December  10th,  1873) 

(Dec  10.  J  .__       ° 

1873)  on         "®  reaa  . — 

^er^-.*,^  "  "^^^  correspondence  which  we  have  lately  published 

'  on  the  manufacture  of  the  liquid  sold  in  this  country  under 
the  name  of  *  Sherry,'  seems  calculated  to  shake  even  the 
robust  &ith  of  the  British  householder  in  the  merits  of  his 
favourite  beverage.  Tbe  correspondence  had  its  origin  in 
the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  was  found,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury,  to  have  died  from  an  over- 
dose of  alcohol,  taken  in  fonr'gills  of  sherry ;  and,  as  it 
proceeded,  it  graduaUy  unfolded  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  product  called  sherry  is  obtained. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  the  grapes,  before  being 
trodden  and  pressed,  are  dusted  over  with  a  large  quantity 
of  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime),  an  addition  which 
removes  the  tartaric  and  malic  acids  from  the  juice,  and 
leaves  sulphuric  acid  in  their  stead,  so  that  the  'must' 
contains  none  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash  which  is  the 
natural  salt  of  wine,  but  sulphate  of  potash  instead,  usually 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two  ounces  to  a  gallon.  Besides 
this,  the  common  varieties  of  *  must '  receive  an  additional 

*  At  present  termed  by  pablioans  the  drinh  of  aU  natioM,  and 
not  limited  to  wines  bj  any  meana. 
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ponnd  of  sulphuric  acid  to  each  batt,  by  being  impregnated 
with  the  fumes  of  five  ounces  of  sulphur.  When  fermenta- 
tion is  complete,  the  wine  may  contain  from  a  minimum  of 
about  14,  to  a  maximum  of  27*5  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit ; 
but  it  is  not  yet  in  a  state  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
English  market,  neither  can  it  be  trusted  to  travel  without 
undergoing  secondary  fermentation  or  other  changes.  It 
is  therefore  treated  with  a  variety  of  ingredients  to  impart 
colour,  sweetness,  and  flavour ;  and  it  receives  an  addition 
of  sufficient  brandy  to  raise  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the 
miztnre  to  35  per  cent,  as  a  minimum,  or  in  some  cases 
to  as  muoh  as  59  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  When  ail  this 
has  been  done,  it  is  shipped  in  the  wood  for  England, 
where  it  is  either  bottled  as  *  pure '  wine,  or  is  subjected  to 
such  farther  sophistications  as  the  ingenuity  of  dealers  may 
suggest. 

"  Surely  it  would  not  exceed  the  duty  of  a  Government 
which  has  done  so  much  to  protect  the  population  from 
disease,  by  enforcing  sanitary  regulations — drainage,  house- 
cleaning,  etc. — to  interfere  vigorously  and  repress  this 
abominable  traffic." 

§  20.  All  wines  intended  for  export  are  ^* fortified  " — that 
is,  alcoholized — on  the  pretext  that  only  by  this  method  can 
they  be  prevented  from  souring,  a  questionable  statement 
when  asserted  of  any  well-made  and  matured  wine.  It  is, 
however,  accepted  as  a  truth  by  the  various  European 
Governments,  and  naturally  the  cheapest  stufE  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  is  used  in  this  fortification. 

Mr.  Yizetelly  says,  ^  It  is  notorious  that  Spaniards  are 
not  dram-drinkers,  yet  for  a  long  time  Spain  imported 
annually  some  I,6()0,000  gallons  of  British  spirits. 

'*  It  is  true  that  it  does  so  no  longer,  but  simply  because 
Prussia,  where  it  markets  to-day,  furnishes  it  with  a 
cheaper  article  distilled  from  potatoes  and  beetroot.  It  is 
notorious,  moreover,  that  spirit  of  the  same  low  class  is 
extensively  used  in  England  to  fortify  port  wine  in  bond. 
The  Custom  returns  give  the  total  number  of  *  operations,* 
as  fortifying  of  wine  in  the  docks  is  delicately  termed,  at 
820  for  the  year  1872." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (September  12,  1883),  in  a  leader  Daily  fWe- 
on  the  political  relations  between  Germany  and  Spain,  ?^J^}?**^' 
says —  1883)011 
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%Ma^^w!iie      "Not  only  does  Spain  in  politics  approacb  Germany; 
tured  from     in  their  commercial  negotiations  her  statesmen  have  made 
roirtSr™*"  many  concessions  to  Prince  Bismarck.      The  Peninsula 
furnishes  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  raw  alcohol  of 
Germany  and   the  palates  of  the  wine-drinkers  of  the 
world.     Spain  imports  vast  quantities  of  spirits  from  the 
North,  mixes  them  with  her  own  wines,  exports  them  as 
genuine  products  of  her  soil  to  France,  where,  stamped 
with  the  names  of  famous  localities  or  firms,  they,  like  the 
Tricolor,  make  the  tour  of  the  world.   This  French  demand 
for   Spanish   wines   so   steadily   increases,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  that  out  of  the  produce  of  her 
own  soil  Spain  could  not  possibly  meet  the  demand.   Hence 
the  commercial  impdrtance  of  her  friendship  for  Germany." 
This  information  as  to  the  character  of  Spanish  wines 
reads  curiously  side  by  side  with  the  statements,  in  the 
London  morning  papers  (December  7, 1883),  that  England 
is  about  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  the 
nature  of  which   can   be    judged  from    these    innocent 
JSitMSrid  comments   of   the   Daily    News'   Madrid    correspondent: 
oorrespon-      ^*  Even   the  most  extreme    pretensions   of    the   Spanish 
prop^d***    wine-growers  only  aimed  at  getting  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
wine-adoi-     four  degrees  for  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  one  shilling  duty 
treatywith    ill  &  definitive  treaty  some  day,   and  that  limit  would 
sp**n.  include  fortified  wines  as  well  as  natural."     Thus  not  only 

are  there  to  be  special  facilities  for  importing,  and  poison- 
ing the  English  with  vile  German  whisky  flavoured  with 
Spanish  wines ;  but  apparently  a  premium  is  to  be  offered 
to  Spain  for  declining  the  less  vile  but  costlier  British 
spirits  for  German,  which,  excepting  under  the  g^ise  of 
Spanish  wines,  would  not  be  drunk  in  this  country ! 
Ex-Cnstom  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  ex-Oustom  officer, 

BuSSn?*      Mr.  Walter  Burton,  drew  public  attention  to  the  fortifying 
expose  at       of  wiues  iu  the  Gastom  wine-houses  and  under  the  actual 
wij^making  g^iperintendence  of  Government  officials, 
pouto spirit         "A  wine-iobber,*'  he    remarks,   ** having,   say,   1000 

In  London  „  -       .••  '         j-i     i-i         ,      if\r\        <ii®  *        •   -^ 

docks,  under  gallons  of  Wine,  can  add  thereto  100  gallons  of  spirit, 
ra*S!SIi3S!  plating  a  total  of  1100  gallons  of  wine,  thereby  converting 
in  a  few  minutes  200  gallons  of  crude  potato  spirit  diluted 
with  London  water,  and  costing  about  one  shilling  per 
gallon,  into,  it  may  be,  a  *  special  sherry '  or  *  vintage  port.' 
There  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  record  kept  of  the 
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qaanfcity  of  spirit  bo  turned  into  wine ;  bnt  seeing  that  a 
large  staff  of  officers  are  continnous]j  employed  in  super- 
intending such  operations,  the  increase  to  onr  stock  in 
wines  from  this  source  mast  be  considerable.  It  is  for  the 
public  to  say  whether  this  system  of  manufacturing  wine 
at  their  expense  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  flavoured  spirit  and  water  imported  into  this  coantry 
under  the  guise  of  wine,  but  it  is  still  more  objectionable 
to  pay  public  officers  to  legalize  the  manufacture  of  such 
compounds  in  our  own  docks  and  warehouses  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  public  health.'' 
Such  sherry  is  what  is  had  "  at  taverns  and  refreshment 
bars  at  public  dinners,  and  which  figures  on  the  wine  list 
of  the  majority  of  hotels  at  six  shillings  the  bottle." 

The  Licensed  Victualler's  Simple  Guide  (London,  1878),  wine  recUfl- 
under  head  of  Fortifying  bajb^  "It  frequently  happens  ^^JJ^*** 
that  wines  left  in  the  docks  a  long  time  become  what  is  Sh^ST^*^ 
termed  'pricked*  (a  tendency  to  acidity).     Indeed,  thej  JSrtuSldM" 
often  reach  England  in  such  condition;  in  this  case  it  is  uteMi878. 
well  to  have  them  racked  on  to  spirit.     Any  merchant  or 
agent    can    superintend  the  operation.      When  port  is 
absolutely  sour,  it  is  good  to  drop  a  pound  of  prepared 
chalk  into  the  pipe,  and  allow  it  to  remain  three  days ; 
then  fine  with  eggs,  and,  when  bright,  rack  off  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  spirits  allowed  by  the  Customs.    This 
process  leaves  a  little  flatness,  but  is  a  frequent  restorative, 
and  renders  the  wine  useful,  at  any  rate  for  blending 
purposes." 

§  21.  Dr.  Brinton,  in  his  work  on  Food  and  its  Digestion 
(London,  1861),  says,  "  The  addition  of  brandy  to  wine  is, 
of  course,  a  rank  adulteration." 

Dr.  McGulloch,  in  his  Art  of  Making  WvnCy  observes 
that  "  the  admixture  of  alcohol  decomposes  the  wine." 

Dr.  Ckirrod,  in  his  System  of  Medicine^  writing  on  the 
'causes  of  gout,  says, "  The  wines  to  be  carefully  avoided  are 
port,  sherry,  madeira,  and  any  in  which  the  fermentation 
has  been  checked  by  the  addition  of  alcohol." 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Wine  and  the  Wine  Trade  The  per- 
(Edinburah  BevieWy  July,  I8G7),  d  propos  of  these  legalized  °j!j]^ 
adulterations,  says,  "It  is,  we  think,  very  questionable  ofhetero- 
whether  wines  of  different  vintages,   but  of   the   same  I^JSre  of 
country,  should  be  mixed  at  all,  as  is  now  universally  done 
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in  bond  for  home  consumption.  Ghemicallj,  thej  cannot 
perfectly  agree;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  among 
them,  more  alcohol  is  poured  in  to  pay  the  constable.  Bnt 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  atrocity  of 
pouring  all  kinds  of  wine,  white  and  red,  of  all  countries 
and  all  ages,  sweet  and  sour  and  bitter,  into  vats,  as  is 
now  done  in  the  docks,  adding  spirit  to  them  to  keep  them 
from  perishing,  as  they  do  with  preparations  in  our 
museums,  and  then  exporting  them  to  other  countries. 
But  do  they  always  go  to  other  countries  ?  The  eyidence 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Customs  at  the  docks  tells  a  yery 
different  tale.  Mr.  Cole,  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in 
the  London  Docks,  among  numerous  other  examples  of 
heterogeneous  mixtures  of  wines,  yatted  in  these  docks, 
giyes  us  the  following,  dated  October  16,  1850 : — 

'*' Spanish  wine,  1529  gallons;  of  Fayal  wine,  544 
gallons;  of  French  wines,  4192  gallons;  of  Cape  wines, 
689  gallons;  of  Portugal  wine,  only  117  gallons,  with 
155  gallons  of  brandy,  the  result  obtained  being   7524 

fallens,  minus  8  gallons  loss;    and  the  grand  result  is 
533  gallons  of  port  wine.' " 

And  the  celebrated  physician  and  chemist.  Dr.  Bergeron, 
of  Paris,  says  that  alcoholization  of  wine  introduces  in 
wine  a  proportion  of  alcohol  which,  not  being  intimately 
associated  with  the  other  principles  of  the  "must"  in  the 
labour  of  fermentation,  finds  itself  there  in  a  kind  of  free 
state,  and  acts  with  the  same  suddenness  and  energy  on 
the  organism  as  dilated  alcohol. 

As  to  champagnes,  Wetherbee  says,  in  his  Toxicology, 
that  a  '*  portion  of  so-called  champagne  wines  is  composed 
of  the  expressed  jnice  of  turnips,  apples,  and  other 
yegetables,  to  which  sufficient  sugar  of  lead  is  added  to 
produce  the  necessary  sweetness  and  astringency."  The 
Wine  Guide  (London,  1874)  counsels  wine  merchants  to 
clear  cloudy  and  musty  wines  with  sugar  of  lead,  and  Dr. 
Orfila,  in  his  work  on  Foisons  (Paris,  1852),  says,  "  Of  all 
the  frauds  this  is  the  most  dangerous.  Sugar  of  lead 
giyes  a  sweet,  astringent,  metallic  taste,  constriction  of  the 
throat,  pain  in  the  stomach,  yomiting,  fetid  eructation, 
thirst,  coldness  of  limbs,  conyulsions,  delirinm,  etc."  This, 
then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  terrible  splitting  headaches 
after  fashionable  champagne  suppers. 
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Dr.  Baer  states  that  in  the  adolteration  of  wines  the 
colouring  matters  plaj  a  deadly  part.  '^Not  only  light 
winefiy  but  mixtures,  in  which  there  has  never  been  any 
grape  jnice,  are  artificially  dyed  and  brought  into  the  trade 
as  precious  red  wines.  To  this  end  vegetable  dyes  are 
used,  snch  as  mallow-bloom,  whortleberries,  elderberries, 
cochineal,  and  logwood  .  .  .  and  in  modem  times  the 
aniline  dye  fuchsia,  especially  dangerous  becaase  of  the 
arsenic  it  contains.  Very  serioas  symptoms  have  followed 
a  few  days'  use  of  this — albuminoria,  colic,  emaciation,  etc. 
.  .  .  Certain  processes  resorted  to  in  wine  cooperage  are 
verynnhealthy  .  .  alkalies — carbonate  of  lime  and  qaiok- 
lime  are  added  to  fix  the  superfluous  acids,  and  plaster  of 
Paris  to  heighten  the  colour  and  increase  its  power  of 
keeping.  In  the  sulphurating  of  the  wine  casks,  when  the 
sulphur  is  obtained  from  arsenic,  arsenical  pyrites  also  may 
gain  access  to  the  wine." 

§  22.  At  the  close  of  his  work  on  Wine^  (London,  1880),  Beer  adulter- 
Mr.  Vizetelly  devotes  some  attention  to  beer,  and  says  that  ^^'" 
"the  popular  notion  that  the  intoxicating  influence  of 
English  beer  is  due  exclusively  to  its  alcoholic  strength  is 
an  erroneous  one,  for  there  are  many  beers  containing  only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  that  are  highly  stupefying, 
most  likely  due  to  the  use  of  cocculus  indicus." 

Of  course  the  chief  adulterations  used  for  beers  are 
water  and  salt.  To  conceal  the  water  dilution,  and  as 
substitutes  for  hops,  a  number  of  bitter  stuffs  are  used. 
Picric  acid,  aloes,  quassia,  buckbean,  cocculus  indicus, 
and  gentian  supply  the  taste  of  hops;  phosphoric  acid 
the  hop  aroma ;  and  for  the  headings  or  froths  there  are 
concoctions  of  alum,  copperas,  sweet  wort,  molasses,  and 
cocculus  indicus.  As  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  the  cocculus 
indicus  berry,  which  in  its  poisonous  power  surpasses 
alcohol,  is  being  imported  in  steadily  increasing  quan- 
tities into  England.  A  querist  in  the  FUarrMiceutical 
Journal  (for  1874)  pointed  out  that  "the  stocks  for  a 
previous  month  had  been  1066  bags,"  and  asked,  ^'  Is  there 
M^y  legitimate  use  for  the  same  ?  "  The  Lancet  declared 
not,  and  had  "  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  it  is  put  into  malt  liquor  to  give  it  strength  and 
headiness.  A  viler  agent  could  not  well  be  introduced 
into  beer  than  the  berry,  the  stupefying  effects  of  whi'*h 
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are  bo  well  known  that  it  is  frequently  nsed  to  kill  fish  and 
birds." 

As  substitutes  for  malt  and  sugar,  unmalted  grain, 
rye,  maize  starch,  syrups,  and  glycerine  are  used.  To 
give  age,  or  rectify  stateness,  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphnrio 
acids  are  chiefly  employed.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  the  in- 
gredient which  gives  it  the  metallic  bitter  taste  so  loved 
by  beer-drinkers.  Lime  and  lead  composites  are  resorted 
to  for  neutralizing^  the  acids. 
The  nATcoUo  Another  intoxicant,  though  generally  regarded  as  non- 
fu^n.  alcoholic,  is  the  lupulin,  the  pollen  from  the  hop-flower. 
It  contains  ethereal  oil,  tannic  acid,  bitter  stufEs,  resin, 
etc.,  and  the  narcotic  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  the  resinous 
part 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FHTBIOLOGICAL  BB8ULT8;    OB,   EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  OH  THl 
PHT8ICAL  OBGANS  AND  FUNCIIONS. 

"  Delight  not  in  meats  and  drinks  that  are  too  strong  for  Nature^ 
but  always  let  Nature  be  stronger  than  jour  food. 

"  Let  your  food  be  simple,  and  drinks  innocent,  and  learn  of 
wisdom  and  experience  how  to  prepare  them  aright." — Aphorisms 
25  and  82.    Tryon.     1691. 

'*  Two  lives  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  a  nation.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  the  individual  life,  and  then  the  collcctiye  life  of  the  individuals, 
which  makes  what  we  call '  the  life  of  the  nation ; '  but  if  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  saying  so,  far  before  the  Ufe  of  a  nation  is  the  life  of 
every  individual  sonl  who  forms  a  part  of  it — and  if  the  question  of 
the  proper  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  important  for  our  welfare  as  a 
nation,  surely  in  a  much  stronger  sense  it  is  important  for  us,  as 
individual  souls,  fraught  with  all  the  business  of  eternity-  upon  our 
backs,  to  determine  what  is  the  right  use  of  alcohol.  Now,  if  this 
question  is  important  in  this  twofold  aspect,  what  a  solemn  sense  of 
responsibility  must  be  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  come  forward 
to  speak  about  it,  and  especially  upon  the  shoalders  of  those  who 
come  forward  and  speak  about  it  with  authority !  Two  things,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  are  necessary  :  one  is,  that  he  who  presumes  to  speak 
authoritatively  upon  this  subject  shall  know  it ;  and  the  next  is  that, 
however  dear  a  certain  side  of  the  question  may  be  to  him,  he  should 
speak  about  it  not  with  the  mere  desire  to  succeed,  not  with  the 
desire  of  triumph,  but  with  a  loving,  rererent,  solemn  desire  to  state 
the  truth  about  it,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." — An  Enemy  of  the 
Race,  Lecture  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  London. 

**  When  I  think  of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  I 
am  disposed  to  g^ve  up  my  profession,  to  give  ap  everything,  and  go 
forth  upon  a  holy  crusade,  preaching  to  all  men— Beware  of  this 
enemy  of  the  race  I '' — Alcohol  in  Small  Doses j  Lecture  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  London. 

§  23.  The  greatest  physiologists  are  agreed  that  the  proper  i>r.  h.  h«t- 
lengtli  of  life  allotted  to  man  caimot  be  known.     Dr.  L.  ShlSn'M^" 
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Hermann,  of  Zurich,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  Physiology 
(Berlin,  1882),  says,  ''  For  all  animal  life  there  exists  a 
tolerably  certain  life-limit,  so  that  we  mnst  regard  the 
extinction  of  function  as  a  normal  process ;  but  as  to  man 
the  typical  life-limit  is  not  definable  because  of  the  manj 
harmful  conditions  that  accompany  oiyilization." 

The  present  average  age  of  man  is  not  oyer  fifty  years, 
while,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  from  two  nundred 
to  six  hundred  years  was  once  not  an  extraordinary  life- 
limit,  and  both  marriages  and  child-births  after  one 
hundred  years  of  age  are  recorded  among  the  ancient 
people  of  Qod,  The  question  raised  at  this  point  by 
reference  to  such  records  as  these,  is  of  course  not  one  of 
faith  or  doctrine;  but  one  of  rational  inference  that  an 
average  longevity  greater  than  any  reached  in  our  day,  or 
within  modem  history,  was  the  probable  basis  of  such 
statements.  Herodotus  (Book  III.  chap,  vi.)  says  of  the 
Macrobians  (Ethiopians)  in  the  time  of  Oambyses,  that  they 
were  remarkable  "  for  their  beauty  and  their  massive  pro- 
portions of  body,  in  both  of  which  they  surpassed  all  other 
men  .  .  .  they  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
and  some  to  a  longer  period,  and  yet  they  fed  on  roasted 
meat  and  used  milk  for  their  drink." 
nr.j.R.  ^^-  John  Richard  Farre,  when  examined  before  the 

F«n«'>  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  in  1834  to  inquire 
tL  SUM  into  the  cause  and  extent  of  drunkenness,  gave  it  as  his 
P****-  opinion,  based  on  the  evidences  of  revelation  and  both 

sacred  and  profane  history,  that  "by  the  last  grant  of 
Providence  to  man,  his  life  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,"  and  that  where  diseases  arising  from  other  causes 
do  not  shorten  it,  the  reason  why  so  few  attain  that  age  is 
to  be  found  in  the  use  of  drink,  in  which  the  masses  of  the 
community  continually  indulge.  He  instanced  the  deaths 
of  Pitt  and  Fox  as  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  by  which  they 
sought  to  supplement  energies  already  too  exhaustingly 
taxed. 
Profweor  Professor  P.  Flourens,  of  the  College  de  France,  in  his 

epij^am.  work  on  Human  Longevity  (Paris,  1854),  considers  one 
hundred  years  to  be  the  normal  length  of  man's  life. 
"  Few  men,  indeed,*'  he  says,  "  reach  that  age,  but  how 
many  do  what  is  necessary  to  reach  it  ?  With  our  way  of 
living,  our  passions  and  worries,  man  no  longer  diea^  hut 
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hUU  himself!  "  To  prolong  life,  that  is,  to  make  it  last  as 
long  as  the  constitution  indicates  that  it  should,  there  is 
a  means  and  a  very  certain  means,  and  that  is  to  live 
soberly." 

And  within  the  present  short  limit  of  life  what  an  ^^^J^IjJJj^ 
infinite  amount  of  disease,  and  of  disease-aborted  powers,  S^thL     ^ 
we  find  bound  up ;  for  as  deliberately  as  he  kills  himself,  "•^'<»« 
does  man  poison  and  thwart  himself  during  the  period 
which  nature  is  able  to  eke  out. 

Even  now  individual  cases  occur  of  life-limit  reaching 
and  exceeding  one  hundred  years,  as  in  the  year  1881 
deaths   were  recorded  in  England   of    some    ninety-one 
persons  of  one  hundred  years  and  upwards,  the  oldest  one 
hundred  and  twelve.     But  this  &iCt  points  only  to  general  Aiuuhoi « 
possibilities,  and  it  is  my  purpose  here  to  show  that  science  S^^b^* 
and  observation  have  furnished  proof  that  the  chief  enemy  vi^ting  uu. 
of  the  longevity  and  health  of  the  race  is  alcohol. 

The  main  cause  is  ignorance — I  mean  the  pernicious  ignorance 
ignorance  which  knows  a  thing  in  a  general  sense,  without  cauaeof  the 
acting  upon  this  knowledge  in   a  particular  sense,  and  ^^ 
thereby  developing  both  knowledge  and   practice  into  a 
true  science  of  living,  in  our  own  individual  behalf  and 
for  others. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  this  form  of  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  general  physical  laws  of  the  construction  of 
the  body  and  the  maintenance  of  its  health,*  and  with 

^  Every  man  knows  that  hia  physical  body  is  his  means  for  being 
and  doing.  He  knows  that  to  this  end  he  most  respect,  care  for — 
yasi,  revere  his  body.  And  the  inherent  law  of  self-defence  and 
self -preservation— by  ignorance  so  often  sadly  perverted  into  self. 
deetmction — seeks  to  teach  this  fact. 

Nobody,  when  the  matter  is  broaght  plainly  before  him,  will 
hesitate  to  admit  that  he  ought  to  live  in  sach  a  manner  that  all  hia 
faculties,  capacities,  and  powers  should  receive  the  best  developmeot 
and  activity ;  but  in  practice  this  truism  is  almost  unknown.  And 
with  our  social  life  and  institutions,  only  an  exceedingly  small  pro« 
pcfrtion  of  mankind,  even  with  the  best  intention  iu  the  world,  conld 
approximately  reach  this  ideal.  Sufficient  and  agreeable  rest,  enough 
of  undisturbed  sleep,  congenial  and  healthy  occupations,  sufficient 
amount  and  variety  of  healthy  foods,  fresh  and  pure  air  and  water, 
healthy  dwellings,  these  are  all  essential  for  bodily  viprour  and  health ; 
but  to  how  many  of  the  toiling  millions  who  labour  for  bread,  either 
by  muscle  or  brain,  are  these  essentials  vouchsafed  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  of  those  so-called  fortunate  ones. 
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especial  reference  to  the  nse  of  alcohol,  which  bat  for  this 
ignorance  would  not  have  continued  to  this  date  an 
ingredient  in  oar  beyerages. 
Thetohermi  §  24.  Before  considering  definite  theories  as  to  what 
manifested  aloohol  does  and  becomes  after  it  enters  the  living  organism, 
{J^**'^*"**  it  is  well  that  the  starting-point  of  thought  should  be  that 
of  the  marvellous— apparently  mechanical — wisdom  in- 
herent in  organic  life,  which  makes  all  portions  of  our 
being  unite  with  unanimity  and  harmony  to  utilise  that 
which  is  useful,  to  reduce  and  reject  that  which  is  not; 
and  by  which  the  body,  previous  to  disease,  signifies  un- 
mistakably its  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  treatment  it 
receives — as,  for  instance,  in  hanger  or  thirst,  its  intima- 
tions are  imperative,  irresistible,  and  can  bo  silenced  only 
by  obedience  or  death. 

It  is  essential,  also,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  very 
power  enables  the  body — ^like  the  mind — to  adapt  itself  to 
such  gradual  derangement  and  degradation  of  the  great 
mass  of  its  minor  requirements  as  produce  imperfect  con- 
ditions, which  hj  habit  become  chronic  or  second  nature. 
The  chemical        §  25.  Chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated   that   the 
tbehOTiMf    human  body  contains  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  chemical 
»>«>J-  elements : — Carbon,  13*5 ;   hydrogen,  9*6 ;  nitrogen,  2*5  ; 

oxygen,  72'0;  phosphorus,  1*15;  calcium,  1'3 ;  with 
minate  quantities  of  fluorine,  sulphur,  and  iron.  The^e 
elements  form  the  various  organic  compounds  which  make 
up  the  body,  but  as  all  of  them  are  extremely  unstable  *  in 

who  oonld  oommand  all  these  blessing^,  are  wise  enongh  to  valoe 
them  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  loose  desireB,  sensations,  and 
passions? 

*  <'The  animal  organio  oomponnds  are  charaoterized  by  their 
eomplemiiyi  for  in  the  first  place  many  elements  enter  into  their 
composition.  .  .  .  Agfain,  many  atoms  of  the  same  element  oooor  in 
each  moleonle.  This  latter  fact  no  doubt  explains  the  reason  of  the 
imitabiUty  of  organic  oomponnds,  as  many  of  them  are  tmsaturated 
todies,  or,  in  other  words,  bodies  containing  atoms  which  ^re  not 
satisfied  according  to  chemical  law  by  combination  with  eqaivalent 
atoms  of  other  elements.  .  .  .  Another  great  canse  of  the  instability 
arises  from  the  fact  that  many  organic  compoands  contain  the 
element  nitrogen,  which  may  be  called  negative  or  undecided  in  its 
affinities,  and  may  be  easily  separated  from  its  combination  with 
other  elements.  From  the  foregoing  it  ia  evident  that  animal  tissues, 
containing  as  they  do  these  organic  nitrog^noas  oomponnds,  are 
extremely  prone  to  undergo  chemical  decomposition,  and  this  is 
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Uieir  cbaaracter — ^lifeand  health  neceBsitating  their  oonstant 
cbftnge,  dissolution,  and  elimination — the  body  reqnires  How  tbe 
constantly  a  re-sapplj  of  renovating  materials  which  are  JSj^jJ"***"' 
broadly  called  food.     Whatever,  therefore,  contains  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  elements  in  a  form  chemically  soluble 
and  assimilable  by  the  body,  is  in  that  proportion  a  food. 

By  "  food,"  therefore,  is  meant  any  substance,  in  solid,  P|^****  ^ 
liquid,  or  gaseous  form,  which,  when  taken  internally, 
supplies  some  needed  substance  or  force ;  in  a  word,  any- 
thing which,  taken  internal ly,  supplies  with  innocenoy  to 
the  tissues  any  requirement  of  the  body,  is  food. 

Besides  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  the  body  needs  con- 
stant supply  of  tissue  and  force-supplying  foods.  Foods, 
without  exception,  have  their  origin  in  the  constructive 
action  of  plant  life.  Sometimes  we  take  the  materials 
directly  from  the  v^^etable  kingdom,  and  sometimes  from 
the  flesh  of  animals  who  have  subjected  the  coarser  vege- 
table products  to  a  preliminary  digestion.  Latent  energy, 
in  the  complex  organic  substances  known  as  food,  is  thrown 
out  upon  their  'decomposition  into  simpler  forms  of 
material.  Upon  the  amount  of  the  force  thus  released, 
and  upon  the  decomposibility  of  the  organic  compound, 
depends  the  food  value — ^innocency  in  relation  to  the  body 
being  assumed. 

Foods  may  be  broadly  divided  into  three  classes : —         SSJiSo' 
First,  Begular  foodg-—Bnch.  alimentary  materials  as  are  three 
usually  considered  food.  R^^i 

Second,  Ocmdimentary  foods — those  which  please  the  Ck>iidimen- 
palate  and  smell,   including  spices  and  sauces.     These  ^t^^^^ 
should  be  used  with  great  discretion,  in  order  that  the  !l°**.^"iL, 

j_?x  X  1-        •?•   J.   J  denul  foods. 

appetite  may  not  be  vitiated. 

Third,  SupplemefUcmf  and  Incidental  foods — foods  suited 
to  irregular  conditions,  to  diseases,  etc. ;  such  as  some 
medicines,  certain  substances  which  in  particular  states  of 
health  are  useful  to  expel  poisons  or  impurities,"  to  remove 
obstructions,  repair  damages,  etc. 

Generally,  however,  only  such  substances  as  properly  ffjRlSi?'r 

foods. 
cBpecially  the  case  aince  they  also  oootsin  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
a  condition  most  favonrable  for  the  breaking  up  of  complicated  com- 
ponnds." — W.  Mwrant  Baker's  Handbook  of  Physiology.    London, 
1880. 
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belong  to  the  first  class  are  commonly  accepted  as  foods. 
These  have  been  divided  into  many  groups,  bat  the  only 
accurate  division  is  the  chemical  one,  viz.,  the  nitrogenous 
and  the  non-nitrogenous:  the  nitrogenous,*  such  as 
albumin  (the  white  of  an  egg,  vegetable  albnmin  in 
cereals  and  in  the  juices  of  plants ;  fibrine,  the  coagulating 
ingredient  in  blood,  and  the  gluten  in  cereals,  etc.) ;  and 
the  non-nitrogenous,  divided  into  two  gronps,  viz.,  the  fetts 
or  hydro-carbons,  and  starch  and  sugar  or  the  carbo- 
hydrates. 

The  change  of  foods  t  into  tissue  and  the  releasing  of 
its  energy  is  a  series  of  intricate  processes.  After  being 
mingled  with  the  saliva,  the  food  enters  the  stomach,  where 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  gastric  jnice,  and  as  soon 
as'  any  portions  are  fit  for  blood-making,  they  are  drawn 
into  the  blood,  while  the  residual  matters  are  carried  off 
through  the  intestines. 

§  26.  Blood  is  tissue  in  solution  (that  is,  food  prepared 
for  renewal  of  tissue,  and  food  which,  having  been  used  in 
tissue-making,  has  become  waste),  and  in  its  coursing 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it  fulfils  the  double 
mission  of  feeding  and  of  scavenging  the  tissues. 

The  blood  consists  chiefly  of  two  compounds — ^the 
blood-plasma  or  serum,  a  colourless  fluid,  in  which  the 
blood-corpuscles  float ;  and  the  blood-corpuscles  themselves, 
which  contain  the  colouring  matter. 

The  principal  function  of  the  corpuscles  seems  to  be 
to  carry  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  lungs  and 
tissues,  the  oxygen  which  they  require  and  the  carbonic 
acid  which  they  give  out.  Upon  the  sufficiency,  healthful- 
ness,  and  normal  circulation  of  the  blood,  therefore,  the 
health  and  the  life  of  the  individual  depend. 

But    although    foods    are  vitally  important   for  the 

•  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere 
oonsists  of  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  still  the  living  body 
is  unable  to  obtain  any  of  it  direct  from  the  atmosphere;  and  as 
nitrogen  is  an  element  that  does  not  exist  in  all  foods,  it  has  been 
found  convenient  to  divide  foods  into  the  two  classes  here  mentioned. 

t  The  harder  the  mental  or  physical  labour,  the  more  easy  of 
digestion  should  the  foods  be,  their  mastication  should  be  the  more 
thorough,  and  after  eating  the  digestive  process  should  be  further 
assisted  by  rest. 
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support  of  life,  water  is  even  more  important.     Water  is  paruiKMint 
the  medium  or  yebicle  in  which  all  the  chemical  changes  of  ^^**** 
the  body  are  performed,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  an  essential 
auxiliary  to  the  food-materials  of  the  body.     Dr.  W.  B.  dt.w.  b. 
Carpenter,  in  his  prize  essay  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Cmiouii 
Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease  (London,  1849),  pSlrunonnt 
says,  "  It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  water  contained  in  ^JSSlto 
the  animal  body  that  all  its  vital  functions  are  carried  on.  lift. 
No  other  liquid  than  water  can  act  as  the  solvent  for  the 
various  articles  of  food  which  are  taken  into  the  stomach. 
It  is  water  alone  which  forms  all  the  fluid  portion  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  serves  to  convev  the  nutritive  material 
through  the  capillary  pores  into  the  substance  of  the  solid 
tissues.     It  is  water,  which,  when  mingled  in  various  pro- 
portions with  the  solid  components  of  tne  various  textures, 
gives  to  them  the  consistence  which  they  severally  require. 
And  it  is  water,  which  takes  up  the  products  of  their 
decay,  and  by  the  most  complicated  and  wonderful  system 
of  sewerage,  conveys  them  out  of  the  system."   Dr.  Austin  Dr.  Awttn 
Flint,  in  his  Physiology  of  Man  (New  York,  1866),  says,  *^'"*  "^  **** 
concerning  water,  that  it  ^*  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  inorganic  principles.     It  is  present  at  all  periods  of 
life,  existing  even  in  the  ovum.     It  exists  in  all  parts  of 
the  body ;  in  the  fluids — some  of  which,  as  the  lachrymal 
fluid  and  perspiration,   contain   little  else — and   in  the 
hardest  structures,  as  the  bones  or  the  enamel  of  the  teeth." 
He  supplies  the  following  table  of  Quantity  of  Water  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  body — ^parts  per  thousand : — 


Flint  on  Um 


Teeth      

•••• 

100 

Chyle  of  man    ... 

••• 

904 

Bonea       

••• 

180 

Bile         

••. 

905 

Tendons  

••• 

600 

Urine       

••• 

938 

Articular  oartilages 

••• 

550 

Human  lymph    ... 

••• 

960 

Skin         

••• 

576 

Human  saliva    ... 

••• 

983 

Lirer       

••• 

618 

Gasfcrio  jnice      ... 

••• 

984 

Mnsoles  of  man ... 

••• 

726 

Perspiration 

••• 

986 

Ligaments 

••• 

768 

Tears      

••• 

990 

Mean  of  blood    ... 

••• 

780 

Pulmonary  Taponr 

... 

997 

Hilk  of  human  female 

887 

Of  the  FuncHons  of  Water,  he  says — "  Aa  a  constituent 
of  organized  tissue,  it  gives  to  cartilage  its  elasticity,  to 
tendons  their  pliability  and  toughness ;  it  is  necessary  to 
the  peooliar  power  and  resistance  of  the  bones,  .  •  .  and  to 
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the  proper  consistence  of  all  parts  of  the  body.     It  ^  has 

other  important  functions  as  a  solvent.     SolnUe  articles 

of  food  are  introdaced  in   solution  in  water.     The  ex- 

cremeotitious  matters,  which  are    generally   soluble    in 

water,  are  dissolved  by  it  in  the  blood,  carried  to  the 

or^ns  of  excretion,  and  discharged  in  a  watery  solution 

from  the  body." 

^"'  ?**^d  ^^®  French  physicians,  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  in  their 

£^^      treatise.   Pathological    Chemistry   as    applied    to   Medical 

Snrtfwlter  ^**^^^  (Paris,  1854),  state,  as  to  the  constitutioii  of  the 

in  blood.       blood,  that  it  consists  of — 

Water          .«•            •••            •••            •••            •«•  TSl'OOO 

Globules             •••            ••«            •••            •••  185*000 

Albumen     ...            •••            ^            •••            •••  70*000 

Fibrine                ...             ...             ...            ...  2600 

Chlorides  of  sodium,  potaesinm,  magnesium,  eto. ...  8*500 

Dr.  Aibin      And  the  Danish  physician.  Dr.  Albin  Koch,  states  that 
K^onthe  y^^  dividing  the  blood  into  1000  parts  we  find  that  it 

consists  of  789  parts  of  water,  131  of  blood-corpuscles, 

71  parts  albumen,  and  the  remainder  are  salts,  fats,  eto. 
Water,  therefore,  is  the  overwhelming  need  of  the 

system,  as  the  sulEerings  from  excessive  thirst  prove; 

death  by  thirst  is  more  rapid  and  distressing  than  by 

starvation, 
r^ition  of        §  27.  As  by  food  is  meant  anything  which  feeds  tissue 
^***^°'         or  replenishes  force,  with  innooency  to  the  organism,  so  by 

poison  is  meant  anything  whicb,  when  taken  into  the  body, 

does  harm  to  it. 
DivWooof  Poisons  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — Absolute 

twogroi^B^  poisons,  or  such  as  are  always  hurtful  or  useless,  and 
f  dd^uT"**  I'ncidental  poisonSf  such  as  are  determined  in  their  ill  or 

good  effect  by  the  condition  of  the  body ;  and  these  may 

be  interchangeable  with  the  second  and  third  groups  of 

foods,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  person  taking 

them. 

Even  the  regular  foods  may  at  times  act  as  poisons, 

and  the  absolute  poisons  act  as  foods,  but  such  occasions 

are  rare. 

Any  substance  not  a  food,  if  used  as  a  food,  acts  as  a 

poison. 

§  28.  For  an   authoritative  answer   to   the  question 

whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  a  poison,  we  look  naturally 
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to  iEe  physician ;  bai,  unforlnnatelj,  the  most  renowned 
phjBicians  differ  in  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Although  for  upwards  of  four  centuries  warning  roioet 
bare  from  time  to  time  been  raised  against  the  use  of 
alooholic  drinks,  it  is  only  within  the  memory  of  the 
still  Uving  that  these  voices  have  been  listened  to  in 
earnest. 

During  the  last  thirty  years — that  is,  since  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  scientific  system  of  physiology — scientists  have 
laboured  most  indefatigabiy  to  find  out  what  are  the  effects 
of  alcohol.  Some  light  has  been  gained,  but  only  a  very 
few  points  have  been  generally  accepted  as  proven.  Hun- 
dreds of  able  medical  authorities  have  devoted  much  time 
and  care  to  watching  the  phenomena  of  drink,  and  the 
records  of  these  endeavours  are  a  proud  memorial  to  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  most  eminent  members  of  that  profession  have  Tbe  preMot 
made    public    the    apparently    irreconcilable    results   ofJ^^jS^ 
their  ^varied  experiments.     Others,  seeing  only  the  ^"^-JJ^J^^ 
certainty  and  confusion  on  the  subject,  have  eluded  the  tbeuaeof 
difficulty  by  declaring  the  outcry  against  alcohol  to  be  •*«>*«»*• 
nonsense,  and  by  affirming  that  while  many  perish  from 
excessive    drinking,    those    who    drink    moderately    are 
benefited,  and  that  if  it  is  not  indispensable  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  it.     A  still 
ereater  number — the  rank  and  file  of  medical  men — yet 
hold  that  alcohol  is  always  bad  for  young  people,  but  that 
for  healthy  adults,  when  taken  in  very  small  quantities, 
one  to  two  ounces  daily,  it  is,  if  not  beneficial,  at  least  harm- 
less.    A  few  remain  neutral  as  to  its  effects ;  and  a  few 
take  a  decided  stand  against  its  use  as  a  drink,  and  differ 
widely  in  almost  every  instance  as  to  its  use  but  value 
medicinally. 

We  must^  therefore,  try,  by  a  collection  and  careful 
analysis  of  comparisons  and  deductions,  to  arrive  at  the 
result.  

First,  as  regards  alcohol  itself.     We  saw  in  chapter  iii.  Tbetepor 
how  important  a  roU  the  recently  discovered  world  of  ^I^^^a^ 
microscopic  animals  and  plants,  called  ferments,  play  in  the  ^«  ^^^^^^^ 
economy  of  both  life  and  death;  how  it  is  through  the  i^^^bie 
activity  of  these  minute  organisms  that  both  animus  and  w<»Wi 
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people  are  swept  away  by  what  are  termed  infectioos 
diseases  :  for  example,  tne  rinderpest  and  plenro-pnenmonia 
among  cattle ;  the  plagne,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera  among 
men.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  bnt  for  the  activity  of 
other  kinds  of  these  invisible  forces,  life  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  diastatio  ferments  *  that 
digestion  becomes  possible ;  by  means  of  this  activity  in- 
soluble albumen  becomes  soluble  (peptone) ;  starch  and 
some  cellulose  are  changed  into  dextrine  or  grape  sugar ; 
fats  are  split  up ;  and  cane  sugar,  which  is  insoluble  in 
protoplasm,  becomes  soluble  glucose.  (These  minute 
organisms,  moreover,  are  the  scavengers  of  nature.) 
especuuy  In  And  WO  saw  that  alcohol,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
Soowl°*  saccharine  matters  of  grapes,  cereals,  potatoes,  beets,  etc. — 
that  is,  from  the  principal  carbo-hydrates — ^is  also  the 
educt  of  digestive  or  diastatio  ferments  (ferments  that 
feed  on  the  albuminous  accompaniments  of  saccharine 
substances),  such  as  those  through  whose  aotivitv  starch 
and  cellulose  become  grape  sugar,  and  cane  sugar  becomes 
glucose.  

itaiooboi*         Can  alcohol  be  called  a  food  on  the  ground  that  it 

'ood?  nourishes  tissue  P     I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 

nutritive  powers  of  food   depend  on   the   proportion  in 

which  they  hold   compounds  of  element43  which  can  be 

made  available  for  the  renovation   of    the  body;    and 

Aioobdito     (chap,  iii.)  that  hitherto  alcohol  has  not  been  found  in 

tSuX**"  living   organism,  except  possibly  in  the  wastes  and 

organism,     refuse,  and  even  in  these  only  in  infinitesimal  traces,  so 

JJJ2^     ^^^  ^  **^o  ^^J  *o  liarbour  alcohol. 

traoeflinUie         But  if  Science  should  succeed  in  discovering  traces  of 
^^'^"*'  alcohol  in  living  tissue,  it  would  be  at  most  only  in  such 

infinitesimal  quantities  as  those  of  copper  and  lead;  and 
surely  no  one,  because  copper  and  lead  had  been  found 
in  the  body,  would  suggest  that  we  should  supply  ourselves 
with  these  compounds  by  the  use  of  salts  of  copper  and 
lead  as  foods ! 

*  To  these  ferments  belong  the  so-called  ptyalin  found  in  the 
saliva,  the  ferments  in  the  pancreatic  jnice  which  change  starch  into 
soluble  glucose,  also  the  ferments  of  the  liver  which  act  on  the 
gljoogen ;  other  ferments  change  cane  and  milk  sugar  into  glocose. 
The  hydrolytic  anknown  processes  of  life  are  snpposed  to  be  due  to 
the  aotinty  of  various  ferments. 
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Dr.  A.  Baer,  of  Berlin,  in  his  treatise  on  Drink  Oraving  Dr.  A.  finer 
(1881),  states  that  "  alcohol  contains  neither  albumen,  nor  j2Si*|l,** 
£GLt,  nor  any  other  substance  either  present  in  the  animal  food, 
organism  or  arising  bj  chemical  changes  in  the  body  and 
replacing  a  part  of  the  same." 

We  see  everywhere  around  us,  thanks  to  the  progress 
of  the  temperance  reform,  people  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
who  never  touch  alcohol.     The  following  very  practical  dt.  EHOn'B 
testimony  to  the  uselessness  of  alcohol  as  a  food  1  find  in  Jjjlj^rtf-*** 
Br.  L.  A.  Klein's  *  lecture  t  on  the  effects  of  the  use  of  leasneos  of 
alcohol  during  the  siege  of  Paris :—  toS!^** 

"It  was  just  the  time  when  the  wine-merchants  are 
used  to  buy  their  stock  for  the  year  when  the  war  broke 
out,  so  we  had  plenty  of  wines  of  every  description.  It 
was  distributed  by  the  Government  very  liberally  indeed. 

"  We  drank  because  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  We  found 
most  decidedly  that  alcohol  was  no  substitute  for  bread 
and  meat.  We  also  found  that  it  was  not  a  substitute  for 
coals.  You  know  how  cold  the  weather  was  during  the 
winter.  We  of  the  army  had  to  sleep  outside  Paris  on 
the  frozen  ground,  and  in  the  snow,  and  when  we  got  up 
in  the  morning  we  were  as  stiff  as  planks.  We  had  plenty 
of  alcohol,  but  it  did  not  make  us  warm.  We  thus  found 
out  by  bitter  experience  that  alcohol  did  not  make  us  warm, 
did  not  replace  food  of  any  kind,  and  did  not  replace  coals. 
Let  me  tell  you  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  you  feel 
the  cold  more,  nothing  which  will  make  vou  feel  the 
dreadful  sense  of  hunger  more,  than  alcohol. 

But  though  the  conclusion  is  clear  that  alcohol  is  not  Reasons  for 
food,  there  are  reasons  for  the  general  belief  that  it  is ;  ^  notion 
such,  for  example,  as  the  outward  appearances  attending  ^  food.*^ 
its  use,  the  heightened  colour,  the  temporary  increase  in 
vivacity  of  mind  and  manner  and  in  suribce  temperature, 
the  lessened  requirement  of  regular  foods  ;  all  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  alcohol  does,  in  some  kind  and  degree,  feed 
the  system.     It  is  also  claimed  that  alcohol  has  in  critical 
cases  saved  life  that  must  else  have  been  inevitably  lost ;  X 

•  French  Btaff-snrgeon. 

f  See  Medical  Temperance  Journal,  October,  1873. 
{  There  have  been  oases  in  which  alcohol  has  been  said  to  have 
sapported  life.    Bat  it  also  appears  to  have  been  proved  that  life  has 
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and  when  to  this  is  added  the  scientifio  testimony  thai 
it  is  a  product  of  the  chief  carbo-hydrate,  sngar — which 
is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  foods  of  the 
body — it  is  not  strange  that  alcohol  should  have  come  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  a  food.  The  validity  of  all  these 
reasons  for  such  belief  will  be  examined  in  due  order 
when  the  particular  results  to  the  body  from  its  use  come 
under  consideration. 

Alcohol  triad        §  29.  Here  let  us  try  alcohol  by  some  of  the  general 

SffSdT''    tests  of  foods. 

1.  The  regular  foods  are  essential  to  life.  It  is 
positively  proved  that  alcohol  is  not  essential  either  to 
life  or  health. 

2.  The  pei*iodic  need  felt  for  regular  foods  ceases  each 
time  after  being  moderately  supplied ;  even  the  momen- 
tarily importunate  demand  (caused  by  some  special  want) 
when  satisfied  also  ceases,  or,  if  satiated  or  persistently 
denied,  may  even  change  to  aversion. — "With  alcohol,  the 
desire,  if  steadfastly  denied,  will  ^pradually  cease ;  but  if 
satisfied,  it  begete  abnormal  craving,  and  that  craving, 
having  once  taken  hold,  becomes  the  most  insatiable  of 
human  passions.  As  Linnasus  said,  *'  Man  sinks  gradually 
by  this  fell  poison ;  first  he  favours  it,  then  warms  to  it, 
then  bums  for  it,  then  is  consumed  by  it."  • 

8.  Regular  foods,  when  taken  in  their  proper  ratio,  are 
easy  of  digestion,  and  give  the  system  a  calm  increase 
of  vigour. — ^Alcohol  deranges  digestion  and  disturbs  the 
action  of  nerve-tissue. 

To  judge  from  these  tests,  therefore,  alcohol  is  not  only 
not  a  regular  food,  but,  if  used  as  such,  acts  as  a  poison. 

But  alcohol  is  a  product  of  saccharine  fermentation ; 
and  sugar  is  a  very  important  food. 
i)r.  Flint  on  I^r.  Flint  says  (op.  cit) — 

Ince^^  "  S'^ST*'^  ^  *^  important  element  of  food  at  all  periods 

to  nutrition. 

been  maintained  by  chewing  sboe-leather.  Does  this  bring  shoe- 
leather  within  the  category  of  foods  ?  Life  has  also  been  said  to 
continue  quite  anouialoaslj,  with  a  total  absence  of  diet.  Is  then 
nothing  a  food  ?  Whether  alcohol  is  a  supplementary  or  incidental 
food  is  dealt  with  later  on  in  chapter  x.  on  Therapeutics. 

•  DissertaUo  S'Stens  Inehriantiat  by  Dr.  Linnaous,  Upsala,  Sweden, 
1762 ;  "  Agpint  adeoque  hsoo  inebriantia  nt  ignis  potentialis,  qui  in, 
gradu,  favet,  oalescit,  urit,  comburit." 
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of  life.  In  the  jonng  cbild  it  is  introduced  in  considerable 
quantities  with  the  milk.  In  tbe  adult  it  is  introduced 
partly  in  the  form  of  caoe  sugar,  but  mostly  in  tbe  form 
of  starch,  which  is  oonverted  into  sugar  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  With  the  exception  of  milk  sugar,  wbich  is 
only  present  during  lactation,  all  tbe  sugar  in  the  bodj 
exists  in  a  form  resembling  glucose,  into  which  milk  sugar, 
cane  sugar,  and  starch  are  all  converted,  eitber  before  tbey 
are  absorbed  or  as  they  pass  tbrough  the  liver.  In  addition 
to  these  external  sources  of  sugar,  it  is  continually  manu- 
factured in  tbe  economy  by  the  liver,  whence  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  blood  passing  tbrough  this  organ.  It  disappears 
irom  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  In  the 
present  state  of  science  we  are  only  justified  in  saying  that 
sugar  is  important  in  the  process  of  development  and 
nntritiou  at  all  periods  of  life.  The  precise  way  in  which 
it  influences  these  processes  is  not  fully  understood.*' 

But  the  body,  although  richly  supplied  with  and  always  Sofw  nerer 
requiring  sugar,  never  converts  it  into  alcohol,  not  even  in  JSJj^'Scohoi 
disease,  and  hence  we  see  such  use  of  sugar  is  foreign  ^  in  um 
the  economy  of  the  body.     The  oxidation  of  sugar  in  tbe  ^^Si  "** 
body  is  an  innocent  process  of  breaking  up  into  carbonic  £j?Shai 
acid  and  water.     These  products  are  eliminated  by  the  namrc  <a 
respiration,  while  the  force  released  is  used  by  the  system.  J^^{J. 
Alcoholic  fermentation  results  in  two  poisonous  componnds,  tkm. 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.* 

*  The  lethal  or  death  nature  of  aloohol '  is  apparent  in  its  very 

■  '<  The  Fermentation  of  Food  in  onr  stomaoh  ia  performed  after 
a  manner  imperceptible,  wherein  all  is  quiet  and  silent,  provided  the 
Meats  and  Drinks  be  of  a  suitable  Quality  and  not  too  great  in 
Quantity."  But  in  alcoholic  fermentation — <*when  the  sleeping 
silent  Powers  or  original  Properties  in  all  sweet  Liquors  or  Juice,  are 
disturbed,  as  they  are  in  a  full  or  strong  Ferment,  all  the  Art  in  the 
World  cannot  inoircle  or  tame  them ;  for  Fermentation  is  an  opposite 
and  contrary  motion  to  Nature  and  threatens  the  total  destruction  of 
the  whole — ^being,  as  it  were,  a  Death  to  the  United  Powers  and  Uui- 
form  Principles,  a  destruction  of  Multiplication  and  preyention  of  all 
farther  Progression — and  does,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  disunite — the 
original  Forms  beicome  tumultuous,  each  Form  with  a  rapid  invading 
Motion  laying,  as  I  may  say,  violent  hands  on  the  sweet  original 
Quality  .  .  .  for  Fermentation  in  the  strictest  and  best  Sense,  is  no 
other  than  a  certain  vegetative  and  insensible  Delirium  of  Madness  i 
all  its  operations  when  ihe  Fermented  Liquor  is  strong  and  Spirituous, 
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§  80.  The  general  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  animal  world 
are  inimical  to  life.  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  in  his  work,  On  ihe 
Pemiciotu  Effects  of  Fermented  and  8pirituou9  Liquors^  as 
Part  of  Human  Diet  (London,  1810),  says  that  "  no  living 
animsd  or  plant  can  be  supported  by  snch  flaids,  ...  on 
the  contrary,  they  all  become  sickly  and  perish  under  their 
inflaence."  In  the  animal  world  the  poisonous  nature  of 
alcohol  is  easily  tested.  Put  only  a  few  ounces  of  alcohol 
in  a  pail  of  water  in  which  are  living  fish,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  will  die.  Or,  expose  a  fly  to  alcoholic  vapour 
in  a  closed  vessel,  and  it  will  speedily  die. 

In  treating  of  the  special  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  system,  it  must  be  premised  that  these  effects  are 
greatly  influenced  by  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  the 
kind  and  purity  of  the  alcohol  or  alcohols  taken ;  whether 
diluted  or  not ;  in  large  or  small  quantities ;  whether  taken 
habitually  or  occasionally ;  in  health  or  disease ;  by  children 
or  adults ;  on  full  or  empty  stomachs ;  the  temperament  of 
the  taker,  etc.,  etc.  Still,  excepting  in  rare  instances,  and 
only  when  the  dose  taken  is  very  small,  the  trained  observer 
can  always  trace  harmful  results  from  its  use  by  man ;  and 
if  observers  of  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohols  on  man 
had  generally  given  due  consideration  to  each  of  these 
qualifying  conditions,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  most  of  the  contradictory  results  of  experiments  which 
now  exist  as  a  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  this 
study  would  have  been  reconciled  or  removed. 

componndB.  The  distillate  called  alcohol  often  contains  a  varietf  oC 
poisonons  substances.  Besides  the  ethyl,  amyl,  and  batyl  alcohols, 
there  are  acetic  aldehydes  and  ethers,  essential  oils,  yarionsly  named 
ethereal  and  fasil  oils,  and  a  nomber  of  other  volatile  onknown  com- 
pounds, all  of  which,  when  left  at  liberty,  evaporate  and  dissipate 
bejond  the  ken  of  man. 

axe  in  proportion;  and  the  same  as  being  Disbanded  from  under  the 
Government  of  its  Superior  Officers,  so  soon  as  a  quantity  of  it  is 
introduced  into  Man's  Body,  it  plunders  Nature  of  all  its  Sweet 
Virtues  by  drying  and  parching  them  up ;  and  at  the  same  time 
breaks  the  Government  of  the  Senses,  turning  Reason  and  Wisdom 
adrift ;  so  that  the  Body  is  in  no  better  Condition  than  a  Ship  without 
either  Pilot  or  Eudder.**— Tryon's  Letters  (Letter  37,  "Of  Fermen. 
tation").    London,  1700 
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§  31.  Alcobol  exercises  twr  powerful  influences  on  the  Aioohorg 
two  essential  means  for  the  maintenance  of  life — ^foods  and  hanfaiin- 
water;  viz.,  retardation  for  the  processes  of  digestion  and  flaeaoeon 
assimilation ;   and  interference  with  the  aqueous  nature  cf  °"^ 
the  blood,  and  hence  two  general  harmful  results — indi- 
gestion and  thirst,  both  of  which  are  considered  curable 
with  alcohol,  instead  of  with  light,  well- masticated  foods 
and  pure  water,  supplemented,  at  times — ^in  extreme  cases 
of  indigestion — with  artificial  pepsine,  etc. 

First,  as  regards  the  retardation  by  alcohol  of  the  its  effects  in 
processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of  foods.  Its  effects  S^SSSJ 
on  the  two  classes  of  foods  (nitrogenous  and  non-nitro- 
genoos)  is  similar,  though  stronger  in.  the  case  of  nitro- 
genous foods,  the  albumen  of  which  it  coagulates.  Of 
course  the  larger  and  stronger  the  dose  the  greater  is  its 
influence  on  digestion.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation 
that  drunkards  may  vomit  half-digested  or  wholly  un- 
digested food,  hours  and  days  after  its  ingestion,  showing 
the  power  alcohol  has  to  prevent  digestion. 

But  when  alcohol  is  taken  in  small  doses  only,  it  is  said 
to  have  quite  a  different  effect — that  of  promoting  instead 
of  hindering  digestion,  by  inciting  a  copious  flow  of  the 
gastric  secretion. 

The  use  of  artificial  means  to  restore  natural  processes 
to  their  normal  state,  is  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the 
physician  is  especially  educated,  and  the  means  so  used 
oome  under  the  geneial  head  of  medicine.  If  alcohol  acts 
as  a  promoter  of  digestion,  it  is  acting  as  a  medicine,  and 
therefore  belongs  to  the  medicine  chest  and  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  beverage,  and  should  be  treated  of  in  this 
sense  under  the  head  of  therapeutics. 

But  the  fact  of  the  very  general  belief  in  and  use  of 
alcohol  as  an  excellent  aid  to  digestion  makes  it  necessary 
to  deal  with  it  here. 

In  health,  digestion  is  a  natural  process,  which  not  only 
does  not  require,  but  would  be  impaired  by  artificial  pro- 
motion. In  nearly  all  cases  indigestion  arises  from  irregu- 
larity at  meals;  poor,  badly  prepared,  ill-cooked,  and 
insufficiently  masticated  foods ;  want  of  exercise,  or  undue 
and  ill-timed  exercise,  eta,  etc.,  all  aberrations  from  the 
uormal  condition  of  the  body. 
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A  wise  pbjsician  is  familiar  with  these  things,  and 
knows  that  a  retnm  to  obedience  to  the  simple  laws  of 
health  will  generally  remove  indigestion,  and  that  artificial 
means  are  the  last  that  can  be  properly  resorted  to ;  and 
that  when  snch  are  required,  artificial  pepsine  and  some 
harmless  compounds  wiU  serve  his  purpose. 

A  profuse  amount  of  gastric  juice  will,  no  doubfc,  digest 
food  more  rapidly  than  a  small  amount,  and  therefore 
the  abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice  provoked  by  the 
daily  taking  of  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  may  for  some 
time  promote  digestion. 

But  to  urge  digestion  is  no  more  desirable  than  to  urge 
growth.  What  is  pre-eminently  desirable  is  that  these 
processes  shall  he  natural;  that  there  shall  be  no  extortion, 
which  always  involves  two  veiy  bad  things — exhaustion 
and  waste. 

By  the  enormous  exudation  which  alcohol  causes  from 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  it  is  diluted  and  rendered  less 
acrid,  and  unless   the   dose  be  large,  it  is  too   quickly 
diluted  and  absorbed  into  the  blood  to  enable  it  to  act 
mischievously  on  the  digestion  and  the  stomach.     In  this 
process  the  intense  affinity  between   alcohol  and  water 
plays  an  important  part.     Blood,   as  has  been  shown, 
consists  overwhelmingly  of  water,  and  water  is  promptly 
diffused  into  the  alcohol  in  the  stomach,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  alcohol  is  absorbed  from  the  stomach  into  the 
blood  by  the  water  in  it.     The  arrest  of  the  digestion, 
therefore,  is  more  or  less  quickly  superseded,  by  the  com- 
pleteness and  rapidity  of  the  entrance  of  the  alcohol  into 
the  blood. 
Prof.  Dogiei        Prof.  Dogiel,  in  a  paper  on  Monaiomic  Alcohols^  read 
npuuy      to  Russian  savants  at  Kasan,  in  1873,  said  that  alcohol 
entraiioe      ^^^  ^®  detected  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct,  as  well 
Into  tiM      as  in  the  blood,  a  minute  and  a  half  after  its  introduction 
*»^^         \o  the  stomach. 

Now,  the  solving  agent  in  the  gastric  juice  is  the 
pepsine,  as  we  know,  but  this  is  itself  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  is  hindered  in  its  own  office 
by  the  coagulating  influence  alcohol  exerts  on  the  foods. 

Drs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  in  their  work.  The  Physiological 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man  (London,  1856,  chap.  xxiv. 
On  Digestion),  say,  *'  The  usq  of  alcoholic  stimulants  alsg 
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retards  digestion,  by  coagulating  the  pepsine,  and  tlierebj 
interfering  with  its  action.  Were  it  not  that  wine  and 
spirits  are  rapidly  absorbed,  the  introduction  of  them  into 
the  stomach  in  any  quantity  would  be  a  complete  bar  to 
the  solution  of  the  food,  as  the  pepsine  would  be  pre- 
cipitated from  solution  as  quickly  as  it  was  secreted  by 
the  stomach." 

It  must,  howeyer,  be  noted  that  the  alcohol,  though  AicohoU 
apparently  helpful  at  the  moment  by  procuring  a  prof ase  SJSi^of 
flow  of  gastric  juice,  secures  this  temporary  effect  at  the  j^^^j^^ 
cost  of  great  waste  of  this  precious  fluid,  not  only  at  the       ^ 
time,  but  by  necessitating — because  of  the  degradation  of 
the  blood  of  which  gastric  juice  is  an  outcome — larger 
and  larger  recurrent  demands  upon  it,  while  steadily  im- 
poverishing it  in  quality  and  weakening  the  activity  of  its 
solving  principle,  the  pepsine ;  and  the  stomach  must  ulti- 
mately become  bankrupt  from  these  extortions,  and  indi- 
gestion, with  its  train  of  countless  diseases,  will  ensue. 

Dr.  P.  R.  Lees,  in  his  essay.  Is  Alcohol  a  Medicine  T  Dr.  f.  r. 
(London,  1866),  admirably  sums  up  the  effects  of  alcohol  JjJJ^JJT^ 
on  digestion  and  the  stomach  in  these  words  : —  effects  of 

"Should  it  be  objected  that,  thongh  alcohol  cannot  i^^^ulT 
directly  give  force,  it  can  aid  the  stomach  to  digest  more 
food,  which  vyill  ultimately  snpply  the  material  of  tissue,  I 
reply,  this  is  a  blander  in  inference  and  a  mistake  in  fact. 
For,  firstly,  alcohol  has  no  advantage  as  a  local  stimulant 
over  a  little  ginger  or  pepper,  in  exciting  a  flow  of  juice, 
but,  as  an  anessthetic,  interferes  with  perfect  alimentation, 
and,  in  especial,  arrests  that  change  of  matter  in  the  body 
which  supplies  the  valuable  material  of  the  gastric  juice 
itself.  Hence,  secondly,  while  more  fluid  may  flow,  it  is 
not  so  strong  in  its  digestive  power.  This,  thirdly,  agrees 
«dth  fact,  since  abstainers  have  better  and  more  regular 
appetites  than  moderate  drinkers,  and  can  eat  and  digest, 
more.  Fourthly,  alcohol  irritates  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  debilitated  stomach,  though  it  may  deaden  the  feeling 
of  pain  for  a  while.  Fifthly,  experiments  have  often  proved 
that  alcohol  retards  digestion,  hardening  the  food  and  pre* 
cipitating  the  pepsine  of  the  digestive  juice." 

The  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach  itself,  depend 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  th^  alcohol  is  drf^wn  into 
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the  blood  carrent,  whicli  in  turn  depends  greatly  upon 
t*he  amount  and  dilution  of  the  alcohol  ingested,  upon  the 
proportion  of  salts  or  ethers  in  it,  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  other  flaids  and  foods  at  the  time  present  in  the 
stomach ;  the  health  and  age  of  the  taker ;  the  familiarity 
of  his  stomach  with  alcohol;  the  power  and  activity  -of- 
the  excrementory  organs,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  con- 
siderations absolutely  essential  to  a  scientific  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  promoter  of  digestion,  and  some  of  which 
are  quite  beyond  certainty  of  calculation.  In  one  word 
— even  on  the  assumption  that  alcohol  may  be  used  as  a 
medicine,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  general  prescription  of 
it  could  ever  be  justifiable,  and  that  any  prescription  of  it 
must  always  be  based  on  a  careful  diagnosis  of  each 
particular  case. 

If  the  stomach  is  little  accustomed  to  alcohol  and  the 

dose  taken  is  not  very  large,  the  damage  done  by  it  in  a 

fcdrly  healthy  adult  organism  is  comparatively  small.    The 

water  yielded  by  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  increased 

flow  of  the  gastric  juice,  for  the  dilution  of  the  alcohol, 

together  with  the  rapid  absorption  of  the   alcohol  into 

the  blood,  co-operate  to  lessen  the  injury  to  the  mucons 

membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  wnikm         Still,  the  results  of  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  are  never 

^JJ^^    innocent,  and  how  little  feelings  and  general  signs  indicate 

on  the  the  real  condition  of  the  stomach,  even  after  liberal  in- 

t£'S^^  dnlgence  in  alcohol,  was  conclusively  demonstrated  in  Dr. 

J^jjg^         William  Beaumont's  •  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the 

Gastric  Juice  and  the  Physiology  of  Digestion  (Plattsburg, 

1833).     His  observations  were  based  on  the  phenomena 

exhibited  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Canadian  huntsman, 

Alexis  St.  Martin,  who    was  accidentally  shot,  the  ball 

entering  his  side  and  piercing  the  stomach.    He  recovered 

from  the  wound,  but  an  opening  remained,  wbich  was 

used  '*  as  a  door  by  which  to  introduce  substances  into  the 

stomach,  and  as  a  window  through  which  to  look  in  and 

examine  effects." 

Dr.  Beaumont  tried  St.  Martin's  stomach  with  alcohol, 
and  as  this  hunter  had  been  a  man  of  temperate  habits  the 
results  were  most  valuable.     After  a  few  days  of  free  in- 
dulgence in  spirits  by  St.  Martin,  Dr.  Beaumont  made 
*  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  army. 
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these  ol)6erTatioiui  by  means  of  the  apertnre  in  the  patient's 
stomach :  '^  The  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  unnsnallj 
morbid,  the  erythematous  (inflammatory)  appearance  more 
extensiye,  the  spots  more  liyid  than  usual — m)m  the  surface 
of  some  of  which  esmded  gmall  drops  of  grumous  blood — the 
aphthous  (ulcerous)  patches  larger  and  more  numerous, 
the  muooTLS  covering  thicker  than  common,  and  the  gastric 
secretions  much  more  vitiated.  The  gastric  fluids  extracted 
were  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  thick  ropy  mucus, 
and  considerable  muco-purulent  matter,  slightly  tinged  with 
blood,  resembling  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  in  some 
cases  of  chronic  dysentery.  Notfcithstanding  this  diseased 
appMrance  of  the  stomachy  no  very  essential  aberration  of  its 
fimetions  was  manifested.  St.  Martin  complained  of  no 
symptoms  indicating  any  general  derangement  of  the 
system,  except  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  some  vertigo,  with  dimness  and  yellowness  of  vision, 
on  stooping  down  and  rising  again ;  had  a  thin  yellowish- 
brown  coat  on  his  tongue,  and  his  countenance  was  rather 
sallow,  pulse  uniform  and  regular ^  appetite  goody  rests  quietly y 
and  sleeps  as  usual."  * 

Thus  we  find  that,  in  large  doses,  alcohol  arrests  diges-  smnnury  of 
tion  and  damages  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  Jj^j*^ 
and  in  the  proportion  that  it  is  undiluted;  that  in  small  <! 
doses  it  rapidly  leaves  the  stomach ;  that  in  all  except  the 
most  minute  doses  it  provokes  an  extraordinary  flow  of 
secretion  which  is  more  or  less  wasted ;  that  this  of  itself— > 
if  alcohol  be  habitually  taken — will,  by  constant  overdraw- 
ing on  the  natural  resources  of  the  blood  whence  the  gastrio 
juice  is  distilled,  impoverish  the  blood  and  degenerate  the 
gaatrio  juice,  until  impaired  digestion  becomes  chronic 
indigestion. 

§  32.  But  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  action  of 
alcohol  in  the  blood  accelerates  this  condition,  because 
alcohol  degrades  the  blood  itself,  and  as  the  gastric  juice 
is  incapable  of  essentially  altering  alcohol,  it  follows  that 
the  latter  passes  in  an  unchanged  state  into  the  blood. 

*  The  next  obflenratioxiB  made  hj  Dr.  Beanmont  instanced  the 
npiditj  with  whioh  St.  Martin's  stomach  recoTered  its  normal  con- 
dition after  a  verj  few  days'  abstinence,  and  he  adds,  "  The  free  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  beer,  or  any  intoxicating  liqnors,  when  con- 
tinned  for  some  dayS;  has  invariably  produced  these  morbid  clianges.** 
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As  in  tlie  case  of  food,  alcohol,  in  being  drawn  into  ihe 
blood  cnrrent,  passes  throngh  the  liver.*  The  general 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  blood  (tissue  in  solation,  both  for 
renovation  and  depuration)  are  to  some  extent  similar 
to  those  it  exerts  on  the  food  in  the  stomach ;  it  retards 
the  oxidation  of  the  food  portions  in  the  blood,  and 
occupies  as  much  as  it  can  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
blooa.  Hence  there  is  an  arrest  of  both  the  functions  of 
the  blood,  the  renewal  of  used-up  tissue,  and  the  carrying 
off  of  the  refuse; 

The  fact  that  alcoholic  liquors  almost  always  contain 
Isome  residual  undecomposed  saccharine  substances,  which 
in  themselves  are  feeding,  and  the  fact  that  practical  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  under  an  alcoholic  regimen 
there  is  an  increase  of  bodily  weight ;  these  two  facts  have 
greatly  helped  to  spread  the  error  that  alcohol  is  food.  I 
will  therefore  touch  on  these  two  points  before  proceeding 
with  the  question  of  alcohol  and  the  blood. 

§  38.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  alcohol  itself  is 
not  food ;  that  if  food  exists  in  alcoholic  drinks  it  is  not 
found  in  the  alcohol,  and  therefore  unsweetened  spirituous 
liquors  which  (minus  adulterations)  consist  almost  wholly 
of  alcohol  and  water,  are  not  feeding — a  truth  made 
apparent  in  the  lean  and  wasted  appearance  of  spirit- 
drinkers.  In  the  case  of  drinkers  of  sweetened  spirituous 
liquors  this  truth  is  less  manifest,  and  is  apparently  quite 
contradicted  in  the  case  of  the  consumer  of  malt  Uquors, 
by  a  robust  and  rosy  appearance. 

It  has  already  been  seen  from  Dr.  Klein's  testimony 
regarding  the  use  of  wine  by  the  French  troops  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  that  wine,  used  as  food,  proved  useless  and 
^worse  than  useless.  An  analytical  report  in  the  Lancet 
(Oct.  26,  1867)  says,  as  to  the  real  amount  of  nutritious 
elements  found  in  wines : — 

''In  every  1000  grain  measures  of  the  clarets  and 
burgundies  tested,  the  mean  amount  of  albuminous  matter 
present  was  only  IJ  grain,  whilst  in  1000  grains  by  weight 
of  raw  beef  there  are  no  less  than  207  grains  of  such 
matter.    That  is,  the  quantities  being  equal,  beef-steak  is 


*  In  chapter  vi.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  organ  which|  next  to 
the  brain,  suffers  most  from  alcohol,  is  the  liver. 
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156  times  more  nntritioTiB  than  wine  "  so  far  as  albnmen 
is  concerned. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  fixed  standard  as  to  wines, 
which  vary  in  the  amoant  of  food  they  contain  (see  chap, 
iy.  on  *'  Adulterations  ")  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 
▼inification«  The  poorer  that  is,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  nndeoomposed  residnal  food  matters,  bat  tlie  more 
dangerous  also  are  these,  especially  as  producers  of  gout. 

But  malted  liquoi-s,  "beer,  ale,  and  stout,  are  commonly Mau  uqnon 
supposed  to  be  not  only  innocent  but  wholesome  andoS^dnred. 
nutritious;  and  that  this  notion  is  spreading  appears 
from  the  fkct  that  during  late  years  the  number  of  beer- 
drinkers  is  on  the  increase  in  almost  all  countries,  and  for 
this  reason  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  beer  question  more  in 
detail. 

Some  consider  malt  liquors  to  be  harmless  on  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  they  do  not  contain  tlie  same 
alcohols  as  other  iutozicants ;  others  base  their  notion  of 
the  innocency  of  such  liquors  on  their  knowledge  that 
they  ordinarily  contain  but  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
alcohol,  and  are  therefore  comparatively  harmless.  Malt 
liquors  are  held  to  be  nutritious  because  they  are  prepared 
from  malt,  and  because  malt-liquor  drinkers  usually  grow 
fat  and  bear  a  superficial  appearance  of  health. 

In  chapter  iii.  it  was  shown  that  the  intoxicating  prin- 
ciple in  all  unadalterated  alcoholic  drinks  is  the  alcohol, 
and  therefore,  whether  taken  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
the  tendencies  to  structural  degeneration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "  drink-crave  "  are  the  same  in  weak  beer  as 
in  rum  or  whisky  drinkers.  The  glass  of  beer  prepares 
the  palate  for  the  glass  of  whisky,*  just  as  the  taking  of 
the  penny  or  shilling  prepares  the  way  for  the  theft  of  the 
pound.     The  incipient  stages  of  a  downward  career  are 

*  Beer.drinking  is  nsnally  the  Btarting-point  for  becoming  a 
drcmkard,  aad  malt  liquors  are  especially  dangerous  by  reason  of  the 
salt  pnt  into  them.  Li  an  article  on  Drinks  and  Drinking  {Eng» 
Uih  Mechanic,  December  8,  1882),  Dr.  James  Edmunds  says,  **  One 
reason  why  beer-^lrinkers  go  back  so  soon  and  so  repeatedly  to  the 
publio-house  is  because  salt  is  put  into  their  beer  for  them ;  the  salt 
gives  a  certain  piquancy  to  the  flavour  of  the  beer  by  irritating  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue,  and  it  serves  also  to  set  the  kidneys  going,  and 
bring  the  onslomer  back  to  the  public-bouse.'* 
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nearly  always  seemingly  innocent,  but  wben  the  sincere 
mind,  perceiving  the  danger,  resists  the  insidious  approach 
of  evil,  it  quickly  discovers  that  the  gentle,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible first  slips— full  of  specious  compromise  ana  self- 
deception — hold  the  essence  of  the  deepest  fall  possible. 

The  last  point  nrged  in  favour  of  beer-drinking,  that 
it  gives  bulk  and  ruddy  complexion,  and  bence  that  the 
barley  in  the  beer  must  be  as  nutritious  as  it  is  in  the 
loaf,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  also  is  fallacious.  Malt 
liquors  consist  of  from  three  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
with  more  or  less  undecomposed  albuminous  residues  of 
ihe  saccbarine  matters  in  the  malt,  with  some  salts — and 
to  this  extent,  therefore,  beer  is  food.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  malt  is  not  quite  so  nutritious  as  grain. 

In  speaking  of  the  feeding  of  cattle  witb  malt  or  barley. 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  says,  "  Barley  in  the  act  of  germinating 
loses  a  certain  amount,  both  of  the  constituents  which 
form  the  flesh  and  those  which  form  the  fat  of  the  animal. 
A  given  weight  of  barley  is  therefore  of  greater  nutritious 
value,  both  as  regards  the  production  of  muscle  and  fat, 
than  the  same  weight  converted  into  malt."  • 

It  must  be  recollected  that  malt,  in  being  turned  into 
alcohol,  goes  through  a  process,  like  the  grape  and  potato, 
of  organic  degradation,  and  therefore,  thougb  malt  is 
food,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  alcohol  made  &om  malt  is 
food.  In  fact,  if  there  is  food  in  the  alcoholic  drinks, 
whether  malted  or  spirituous,  it  is  not  in  the  alcohol,  but 
in  the  residual  substances  that  remain  undecomposed. 

The  fat  in  the  beer-drinker  is  composed  of  these 
albuminous  residues,  which,  having  been  alcoholized,  resist 
the  action  of  the  vanous  solvents  in  the  system,  and 
therefore,  being  neither  fit  for  use  in  the  body  nor  re- 
ducible to  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  excreted,  they 
have  to  be  stored  away  so  as  to  prevent  obstruction  to  the 

*  Dr.  Edmunds  kindlj  writes  me  on  this  point :  '*  I  am  not  snre 
that  Dr.  Playfair  has  seen  the  whole  tmth  in  relation  to  the  nse  of 
malted  grain  as  food  for  cattle.  Granting  that  the  quantity  ot 
energy  derivable  from  malted  grain  is  less  than  that  from  nnmalted 
grain,  the  question  remains  whether  the  greater  solubility  of  the 
saccharized  starch  in  malted  grain  does  not  in  some  cases  ensure 
more  perfect  ab8or})tion  into  the  system,  and  thus  that  in  food  value, 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  fattening,  malted  grain  may  be  of  more 
value  than  nnmalted." 
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ciroalatioii,  and  henoe,  so  long  as  there  is  room,  and  are 
packri  away  much  of  them  under  the  skin,  and  thus  the 
&t  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  beer-drinker !  When 
there  is  no  more  room  immediately  under  the  skin,  the  fat 
has  to  be  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  henoe 
the  common  diseases  of  &tty  degeneration  of  ihe  kidneys, 
liyer,  heart,  etc. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Beaumont,  in  an  address  on  alcohol  and  Dr.J.w. 
nutrition    (Sheffield,   1863),  alluding   to   the  fact   that  tbTSlSS 
brewers'  men,  who  almost  subsist  on  malt  liquors,  are  ^Z^^*" 
remarkably  fat,  said,  "  This  is  oonceded,  but  their  stout*  otmSS^ 
nesa   does  not  arise  from  the  aloohol.      Where  obesity  Jj^JJ^ 
results  from  drinking  malt  liquors,  it  is  from  the  nntn- 
ment  contained   in  the  saccharine  portion  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  beverage,  and  not  from  the  alcohoL" 

Dr.  T.  Lauder  Bmnton,  in  his  paper  on  the  Influence  Dr.  T.  h. 
of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  on  HeaUh  (Booh  of  HeaUh,  Jj^"^ 
London,  1883),  says  that  *'  Wine  has  a  less  powerful  local 
eSect  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  is  less  likely 
to  destroy  the  digestive  powers,  than  spirits.  At  the 
same  time  it  does  not  contain  any  nutritious  substances 
in  addition  to  alcohol,  and  so  it  does  not  tend  of  itself 
to  fatten.  Consequently,  the  wine-drinker  is  neither 
emaciated  like  the  gin-drinker,  nor  bloated  Uke  the  beer- 
drinker.  As  the  beer-drinker  takes  beer  in  addition  to 
other  nutriment,  he  has  a  tendency  to  become  fat  and 
bloated  at  one  time,  although  he  may  afterwards  become 
thin  and  emaciated,  from  his  digestion  also  suffering  like 
that  of  the  spirit-drinker.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
stoutness  and  strength  of  beer-drinkers,  diey  are  by  no 
means  healthy.  Injuries  which  to  other  people  would  be 
but  slight,  are  apt  to  prove  serious  in  them  ;  and  when  it 
is  necessary  to  perform  surgical  operations  upon  them,  the 
I'isk  of  death  is  very  much  greater  than  in  others." 

The  credit  of  the  discovery  that  alcohol  is  a  food  Dr.Ham- 
because  it  tends  to  increase  the  bodily  weight,  belongs  to  3a^o?being 
Dr.  W.  A  Hammond,  of  New  York,  who,  after  practical  •^'^i^ 
experiments  upon  himself,  explains  in  his  Physiological  um^ 
Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  upon  the  Human  System  ^JJ^J^f 
(Philadelphia,  1863),  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  because  it  ^ 
'^  increases  the  weight  of  the  body  by  retarding  the  meta- 
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morphosis  of  the  old  and  promoting  the  formation  of  new 
tissues,  and  limiting  the  consumption  of  fat."  In  an 
address  to  the  New  York  Neurological  Society  (1874), 
Dr.  Hammond  (its  president)  reiterated  these  opinions, 
enlarging  upon  them  in  these  words:  "There  are  two 
facts  which  cannot  be  laid  aside,  and  these  are,  that  the 
body  gained  in  weight,  and  that  the  excretions  were 
diminished  when  alcoholic  fluids  were  taken.  These 
phenomena  were  doubtless  dae  to  the  following  causes: 
first,  the  retardation  of  the  decay  of  the  tissues ;  second, 
the  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  fat  in  the  body ;  and 
third,  the  increase  of  the  assimilative  powers  of  the 
system,  by  which  the  food  was  more  completely  appro- 
priated and  applied  to  the  formation  of  tissues.  .After 
such  results,"  says  Dr.  Hammond,  "  are  we  not  justified 
in  regarding  alcohol  as  food  ?  If  it  is  not  food,  what  is 
it  ? "  Hence,  Dr.  Hammond  concludes  that  alcohol  is 
food,  because  it  preserves  tissue ! 

Irrespective  of  any  scientific  knowledge,  it  ought  to 
be  obvious  that,  if  alcohol  reduces  appetite,  and,  therefore, 
consumption  of  food,  and  yet  increases  weight,  it  must  be 
doing  harm. 
ThenMantng  But  it  IS  difficult  to  Understand  what  benefit  is  expected 
pr^CTvaUon  ^  ^  derived  from  the  tissue- preserving  properties  of 
ofUniM.  alcohoL  Tissue-preservation,  if  it  means  anything,  must 
mean  disease,  just  as  much,  though  in  an  opposite  sense, 
as  fever  means  disease;  because  tissae-preserving  can 
mean  nothing  else  but  interference  with  the  natural  re- 
novation and  depuration  of  the  system,  and  that  can 
scarcely  be  pointed  to  as  an  advants^,  except  presumably 
for  prolonging  life  during  starvaUon  —  a  presumption 
without  foundation — and  possibly  in  wasting  fevers,  in 
which  case,  however,  there  would  be  required  an  in- 
telligent computation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  retarded 
oxidation  would  adequately  compensate  for  the  impair- 
ment of  the  blood. 

Health  requires  a  proper  balance  between  want  and 
supply,  and  anything  disturbing  this  balance  produces 
disease — and  retarded  oxidation,  which  disturbs  both  of 
the  processes  which  make  the  health  balance,  can  be 
nothing  bat  disease. 

As  to  the  increase  of  his  weight  recorded  by  Dr.  Ham- 
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mond,  it  might  be  dne  to  oonditionB  contrary  to  health. 
It  IB  really  curious  what  importance  is  attached  to 
weight.  It  is  well  known  that  people  of  light  weight 
haye  as  good  health,  as  much  energy,  capacity,  and  endor- 
anoe,  as  heavy  people,  and  very  generally  more,  and  that 
there  are  both  light  and  heavy  people  who  equally  lack 
these  precious  blessings.  Of  course  circumstances  alter 
cases.  Weight  tells  in  forcing  one  through  a  crowd  or 
mob ;  boatmen  and  blacksmiths  need  it,  but  neither  the 
athlete  nor  the  boatman  will  use  alcohol  to  increase  his 
weight  I 

§  84.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
effects  alcohol  has  on  the  blood,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  the  real  character  of  alcoholic  tissue-preserva- 
tion will  also  become  further  apparent. 

In  the  opening  of  this  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that 
blood  is  tissue  in  solution  (water  solution).  On  the  main- 
tenance of  the  purely  aqueous  character  of  the  blood,  the 
supply  and  scavenging  of  the  tissues  greatly  depend ;  and 
no  substance  is  innocent  which,  entering  the  blood, 
materially  alters  this  condition.  Alcohol  falls  by  this  test. 
Its  coagnlatin^  and  dissolving  powers — which,  thanks  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  entrance  into  the  blood,  are  not  allowed 
at  once  to  ruin  the  digestion  and  the  stomach — ^have  freer 
play  in  the  blood-current,  though  the  profuse  dilution 
does  lessen  its  harmful  effects. 

Alcohol  being  itself  a  feebly  oxidized  body,  it  is  eager  sbecbi  oon- 
to  absorb  oxygen  wherever  obtainable.     The  life-processes  J^JJ^JJii 
of  the  body  depend  on  the  combustion  which  continually  of  aiooboi  on 
goes  on  in  all  its  parts.     As  was  shown  in  chaper  iii.,  *********^ 
oxygen  is  an  essential  factor  in  this  process,  hence  the 
large  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  body — and  it  is  the 
function  of  the  blood-corpnscles  to  carry  oxygen  to  all 
portions  of  the  system.     Alcohol,  becanse  of  its  imperfect 
oxidation,  in  entering  the  blood,  seizes  on  this  oxygen 
and  takes  as  much  of  it  as  it  can;   and,  of  course,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  alcohol,  the  more  oxygen  does  it 
withdraw  from  the  blood,  and  hence  the  more  is  the  com- 
bustion in  the  body  retarded.     And  in  the  ratio  that  the 
blood-corpuscles  are  robbed  of  oxygen,  do  they  also  become 
degenerated. 

The  German  Dr.  Carl  H.  Schulz,  as  long  ago  as  1834,  g;^^^ 
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demonstrated*  that  alcohol  produces  prematnre  decay  and 
death  of  the  blood-corpascles.  "  The  colouring  matter,"  he 
says,  "  is  dissolved  out  of  them,  the  white  corpuscles  lose 
their  vitality,  less  oxygen  can  be  absorbed,  and  less  carbon 
carried  off."  (Dr.  Dumas  attributes  the  alcoholic  degenera- 
tion of  the  blood  to  the  action  of  alcoholic  ferments  feeding 
on  the  albuminous  portions  of  the  saccharine  fluids  in  the 
blood.)  And  later  experiments  by  such  physiologists  as 
Booker  and  Virschow  led  to  similar  conclusions ;  and  Dr 
Baer,  in  his  Alcoholismus  (Berlin,  1878),  quotes  Prof.  Her- 
mann, of  Zurich,  who,  after  experimenting  with  blood  mixed 
with  alcoholic  vapour,  describes  the  result  as  follows : — 
'*  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  yellow  blood  chains  or 
rolls,  separate  into  their  corpuscles,  growing  gradually  paler 
until  they  wholly  vanish.  And  Prof.  Dogiel  (op.  gU,) 
says  that  alcohol  rapidly  causes  the  amoeboid  movements 
of  the  white  corpuscles  to  cease,  and  that  at  a  certain  con- 
centration the  alcohol  dissolves  both  the  white  and  the  red 
corpuscles.  This  fact  is  further  confirmed  by  the  con- 
dition observed  in  alcoholized  blood  when  out  of  the  body. 
Prof.  Dogiel  observed  that  blood  from  an  animal  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  coagulates  more  slowly,  and  yields 
less  fibrine  than  normal  blood.  He  further  found  that  if 
ethyl-alcohol  be  added  to  blood  drawn  from  an  artery, 
putrefaction  is  retarded  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  rate  of  putrefaction  is  very  c6nsiderably  determined 
by  the  amount  of  alcohol  present  in  a  corpse.  He  also 
found  that  arterial  blood  obtained  from  an  intoxicated 
animal  decomposes  more  quickly  than  the  normal  blood. 
Prof.  Dogiel  does  not  explain  this,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  is  because  alcohol  prevents  healthy  blood  oxidation, 
and  checks  the  removal  of  waste ;  thus  the  blood  becomes 
impaired  and  fetid,  and  when  let  out  of  the  body,  the 
alcohol  evaporates,  and  the  decomposing  matters  already 
in  the  body  will  then,  of  course,  more  rapidly  break  up 
than  would  healthy  blood.f    If  the  blood  contains  about 

*  See  Be  aHmeniorwn  eoctione  eaperim&rUa  nova  (Berlin,  1834), 
and  Die  Wirhung  dee  Brannhoeina  in  der  Tru/nkmuifU,  in  Hnfeland's 
JournaX  fur  pract.  HeUkundef  April,  1841. 

t  An  indicator  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood  is  the  hair. 
In  an  old  work,  entitled  Letter  on  the  Unwholesomeneaa  and 
Vestructiveneea  of  Fermented,  Distilled,  and  Spirituow  Liquors,  which 
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one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  the  vital  f  nnctions  are  extingniBhed, 
as  the  flame  of  a  candle  is,  in  air  containing  a  cer^dn  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid.  Abont  one-half  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  in  the  blood  produces  drunkenness  so  profound 
that  all  but  the  purely  animal  centres  of  nerre-life  are  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation ;  life  continues,  but  only 
as  the  flame  of  a  candle  bums  smokinglj  in  air  surcharged 
with  carbonic  acid. 

Thus  the  whole  process  of  nutntion  becomes  vitiated  AiooboUo 
through  the  ingestion  of  alcohol.     The  blood,  impoverished  J^^^wiJ? 
itself,  and  robbed  largely  of  oxygen  (the  means  necessary  ^^^'^^^^ 
for  its  purification),  can  only  pa^ially  fulfil  its  offices  of  ofUMtksiies. 
carrying  new  matter  to  the  tissues,  and  of  removing  the 
used-np  tissue  ;  and  the  alcohol,  at  the  same  time,  hardens 
both  the  materials  for  new  tissue -making  in  the  blood, 
and  the  refuse  matter ;  and  this  refuse,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  healthy  conditions  would  be  cast  ont,  is 
largely  retained. 

The  just  mentioned  Dr.  Booker,  by  a  well-devised  and  K«raitt  of 
carefully  executed  series  of  experiments,  proved  that  the  ^^J^^^l^ 
presence  of  alcohol  in  the  Uvincf  system  actually  diminished  !^[^^ 
the  sum  total  of  elimination  of  effete  matter  daily.  uasn^pre- 

The  character  of  the  alcohoHo  tissue-preservation  is  ■»^^«**»«»* 
further  demonstrated  in  its  action  on  the  secretions  from 
the  kidneys.  It  is  well  known  that  alcohol  increases  the 
quantity  of  urine,  but  it  is  not  equally  well  known  that 
tne  secretion  of  urea,  which  forms  about  half  the  solid 
matter  in  the  urine,  and  is  the  chief  conveyancer  out  of  the 
body  of  nitrogenous  waste,  is  diminished  by  the  action  of 
alcohol,  and  that  the  portion  by  this  means  left  in  the 
body  is  a  deadly  poison  to  it. 

§  35.  But  the  harm  alcohol  works  to  the  whole  nutrition 
is  further  intensified  by  its  waste  of  water. 

Water,  as  was  said  in  the  introductory  remarks  on 

was  republished  in  1750,  Dr.  Hales,  a  pliTsioiaii  dintingoiBhed  for  hit 
careful  physiological  investigations,  states — ''It  is  the  well-known 
observation  of  the  dealers  in  hair  for  wigs,  that  they  can  distinguish 
the  dram-drinker's  hair  by  the  touch,  finding  it  harsh  and  dead, 
ended  and  unfit  for  use.  ...  It  is  also  found  that  these  pemioioas 
drains  not  only  alter  the  quality,  but  also,  by  their  drying  and 
oorrosire  power,  lessen  the  quantity  of  hair ;  and,  what  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  great  prevalence  of  this  wicked  practice,  there  is  now  so 
much  less  hiur  to  be  bought  among  the  tower  people." 
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physiology,  is  even  more  important  to  life  than  foods  are, 
and  therefore  a  permanently  contitmed  insufficiency  in 
the  snpply  of  water  is  even  more  injurious  than  a  com- 
parative insufficiency  of  food. 
Water  the  Water  is  the  means  for  cleansing  the  inside  as  well  as 

•Sd'ciSMer  0^**^^®  ^^  *^®  body.    If  a  considerable  portion  of  salt* 
of  the  body,   meat,  for  example,  has  been  ingested,  water  is  profusely 
IS^lJJSJ^  secreted  for  the  dilution  of  its  sharp  principle  ana  to  wash 
it  out.     The  blood,  in  consequence  of  this  extra  demand, 
becomes  thick  and  unable  to  supply  the  necessaiy  fluids  to 
the  tissues ;  hence  a  call  for  water,  f.d.,  thirst. 


Now  alcohol,  besides  being  dangerous  to  the  digestioHi 
blood,  and  tissues  (in  the  measure  that  it  is  undiluted), 
and  hence  forcing  the  body  in  self-defence  to  dilute  it 
with  water  (as  it  does  an  over-dose  of  salt,  for  example), 

*  In  his  prize  essay  On  ths  Use  and  Ahuae  of  Alcoholic  Liquon  in 
Healih  and  Diseasa  (London,  1849),  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter 
admirably  exposes  tbe  assumed  resemblance  between  alcohol  and  salt 
as  an  essential  to  health,  or  at  least  a  healthful  commodity.  He  says, 
*'  It  has  been  maintained  that  althongh  alcohol  cannot  itself  serve  as 
an  article  of  nutriment,  yet  that,  like  salt,  it  is  a  valoable  adjunct 
to  other  articles;  and  that,  although  in  large  quantity  it  may  be 
decidedly  noxious,  yet  that  in  sinall  it  may  be  very  beneficial. 
Now,  strange  to  say,  the  substance  with  which  it  has  been  thus  com- 
pared is  that  of  all  others  to  which  it  will  least  admit  of  being  tmly 
likened.  For  salt  is  not  a  mere  casual  adjunct  to  our  necessary  food, 
but  is  itself  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  our  diet.  It  is  contained 
in  large  proportion  in  the  blood,  and  in  every  fluid  that  is  secreted 
from  it,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the  tissues.  It  is 
present,  too,  in  most  of  the  ordinary  articles  used  as  food,  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal;  and  when  this  natural  supply  is  deficient,  the 
instinctive  craving,  both  of  man  and  animals,  leads  them  to  resort  to 
other  sources,  from  which  their  bodies  may  derive  tbe  supply  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  normal  or  healthful  constitution. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  provision  in  the  economy  for  the 
immediate  excretion  of  any  superfluity  of  this  substanoe,  which 
passes  out  of  the  body  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  is  taken  in ;  so  that  it 
is  prevented  from  ever  accumulating  to  an  undue  amount  in  the 
blood ;  and  the  only  mischief  which  an  overdose  of  it  can  occasion  is 
the  production  of  a  temporary  irritation  of  the  stomach,  occasioning 
a  craving  for  water,  which  speedily  works  a  cure  by  carrying  off  the 
offending  matter.  Now,  all  that  salt  is,  alcohol  is  not.  It  ia  iwt  one 
of  the  proper  components  of  the  blood  or  of  the  tissues,  and  its 
presence  in  the  circulation  is  entirely  abnormal  There  is  no  in* 
Btinctive  or  natural  craving  for  it." 
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haa,  as  before  stated,  a  chemioal  affinitj  for  water,  and 
therefore  occupies  it,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  body 
that  no  more  can  be  spared. 

And  thns  we  have  one  sonrce  of  the  "  drink-orane^^*  *"»•  ••drink. 
which,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  becomes  at  last,  by  the  ^?t  of 
degeneration  of  the  nervous  system,  almost  like  a  consti-  ^^^'^^ 
tational  need.     "  If  drinking  be  long  continued,"  says  Dr.  i>r-  Flint  on 
Aastin  Flint  {op.  oit,),  "the  assimilative  powers  become *^ ^'°** 
so  weakened,  that  the  proper  quantity  of  food  cannot  be 
appropriated,  and  alcohol  is  craved  to  supply  a  self- 
engendered  want " — ».d.,  the  want  first  engendered  by  the 
deluding  action  of  alcohol  is  met  and  momentarily  beguiled, 
only  to  be  re-created  by  the  originating  agent  of  the  want. 

The  foe  is  met  by  the  system,  at  the  very  entrance 
(the  mouth),  by  water.  Instantly  that  alcohol  enters  the 
mouth,  it  is  mixed  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  saliva,  yielded 
by  the  salivary  glands  in  obedience  to  the  signal  from  the 
nerves  in  the  mouth  oonmiunicating  with  them.  Of  course 
the  same  demand  for  water  is  made  everywhere  through- 
oat  the  body,  in  order  to  quench  the  flames  of  the  burning 
liquid  as  it  enters  tiie  stomach,  as  it  courses  through  the 
blood-vessels,  and  as  it  is  expelled  from  the  system. 

It  is  well  known  that,  after  a  night's  drinking  bout,  the  The  exaction 
drinker's  mouth  in  the  morning  is  hot  and.dry.     Why  P  3J3ho?^ 
Partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  temporary  paralysis  of  the  npon  the 
salivary  gland  nerves,  but  also  because  the  drain  upon  and  ^^m,    ^ 
waste  of  the  water  of  the  system  has  been  too  great  to  admit 
of  a  sufficient  preparation  of  saliva  in  time  for  breakfast. 

And  when  we  remember  that  the  body  consists  of  from 
seveniy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that  saliva — 
so  essential  to  digestion  under  the  best  circumstances  * — ^is 
more  necessary  than  ever  when  the  whole  nutritive  system 
and  processes  have  been  weakened  and  deranged — it 
becomes  still  more  apparent  how  much  harm  alcohol  does 
to  the  body. 

Owing  to  ignorance  about  alcohol,  the  drinker,  if  he  ^^7*^'* 
can,  meets  the  body's  demand  for  water  with  some  alcoholic  wftter^mis- 

*  The  ptyalin — aa  aHmminons  ferment — is  contained  in  the  Baliva, 
and  its  f  onction  is  the  oonversion  of  the  insolnble  starch  into  soluble 
dextrine.  Henoe  the  mischief  done  to  infants  by  given  starobj 
food,  thej  haviifg  no  ptyalin  secreted  to  digest  it. — Note  by  G.  F. 
Mastermant  M.D.,  of  Stoorport. 
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oDderHood    drink,  f .0.,  alcohol  and  water,  but  lie  feels  only  partial  eatis- 
SooIml*'  *^  faction  therefrom,  because  the  water  found  in  the  drink  he 
takes  has  only  been  enough  to  partially  satisfy  the  water 
demand. 

Drinkers  of  alcoholic  beverages  decry  water-drinkers 
for  the  quantities  of  cold  water  they  pour  down  their 
throats.  As  a  matter  of  fact — incontestable  fact — alcohol- 
drinkers  take  a  great  deal  more  of  cold  water  than  do 
water-drinkers.  There  is,  of  course,  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  systemic  construction  and  needs  of  an  alcohol 
and  a  pure- water  drinker.  Both  require  an  equal  amount 
of  water  for  the  performance  of  their  life  functions.  They 
obtain  about  the  same  amount  of  water  from  their  foods, 
although,  as  a  rule,  the  pure- water  drinker  eats  more  than 
the  alcohol-drinker,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  ordinarily 
speaking,  gets  somewhat  more  water  h^m  his  food.  But 
as  to  the  ingestion  of  water  as  water,  the  alcohol-drinker 
must  drink  a  great  deal  more  than  the  water-drinker, 
because  not  only  is  the  alcohol-drinker*s  system  compelled 
continually  to  wash  out  and  dilute  the  alcohol,  but  the 
alcohol  itself  also  calls  for  water  on  its  own  account ; 
hence  further  thirsty  the  call  for  more  water ;  and  the  call 
is  met,  but  only  in  connection  with  more  alcohol.  And 
the  more  anx^pusly  the  system  cries  out  for  pure  water  to 
quench  its  thirst,  the  larger  and  stronger  doses  does  the 
ignorant  victim  of  alcohol  pour  down  his  throat ;  and  if  not 
stayed  by  the  hand  of  Mercy,  his  thirst  will  not  be  slaked 
except  by  the  waters  of  Death. 
The  mJ^ei  §  36,  But  it  is  not  only  the  blood  itself  that  is  harmed 
to^e  blood-  by  alcohol ;  for  just  as  it  wounds  and  scorches  the  mucous 
TcsMis.  membrane  of  the  stomach,  so  it  ruins  the  blood-vessels. 
Dr.  James  In  his  lectore  on  Alcohol  as  a  Medicine  (London,  1867), 

Edmunds  on    x\      t  "cij  j  \  — »  /» 

this  point.     Dr.  J  ames  Edmunds  says — 

*^  The  blood  carries  certain  earthy  matters  in  it  in  a 
soluble  state,  these  earthy  matters  being  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  bones  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  You 
all  know  that  when  wine  is  fermented  and  turned  from  a 
weak  sweet  wine  into  a  strong  alcoholic  wine,  you  get 
what  is  called  a  *  crust '  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  bottle. 
What  is  that  crust  ?  Why  is  it  formed  ?  That  *  crust  * 
consists  of  saline  or  earthy  matters  which  were  soluble  in 
the  saccharine  grape-juice,  but  which  are  insoluble  in  the 
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alcoholic  flnid.  We  fiad  in  dmnkards  that  the  blood- 
yessels  get  into  the  same  state  as  the  wine  bottles  from  the 
deposit  in  their  textnre  of  earthy  matter  which  has  no 
business  to  be  deposited,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  '  bees- 
wing '  or  '  cmst '  in  the  blood-vessel  of  the  drunkard,  in 
his  eye,  and  in  all  the  tissues  of  his  body.  The  result  is 
the  tissues  get  weak  and  brittle,  and  in  performing  their 
duties  they  break  down ;  thus  the  blood-vessels  burst  under 
a  little  unusual  strain,  and  we  get  apoplexy  and  sudden 
death,  and  paralysis  and  slow  miseries  of  all  sorts." 

In  a  letter  to  me,  March  24,  1884,  Dr.  Edmunds  thus 
elucidates  this  point: — ''Just  as  when  earthy  salts  are 
thrown  out  of  solution  in  ordinary  water  by  merely  boiling 
it,  a  fur  is  deposited  inside  the  kettle ;  so  the  wine,  during 
its  maturing  process,  deposits  certain  saline  earthy  matters 
on  the  inside  sur&ce  of  the  bottles,  forming  what  is  called 
the  'beeswing,'  and  wines  in  the  blood  make  similar 
deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  '  beeswing ' 
looked  for  by  the  drinker  in  the  wine-bottle,  is  looked  for 
by  the  physician  in  the  eye  of  the  wine-drinker,  as  the 
well-known  a/rcw  senilis.  This  arous  senilis  is  only  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  general  internal  change,  such  as 
earthy  degeneration  of  the  artei:ies,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  cirrhotic  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys."  * 

And  with  such  attested   results  on  Ihe   blood  and  sirJaines 
tissues  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  wtfnlng 
James  Paget  should  warn  his  disciples  against  operating  JJJ^j 
on  drinkers,  even  "  moderate  "  ones.  qieraUonaon 

"  Be  rather  afraid,"  he  says,  "  of  operating  on  those,  of  £tokenl! 
whatever  class,  who  think  they  need  stimulants  before  they 
work;  who  cannot  dine  till  after  wine  or  bitters;  who 
always  have  sherry  on  the  sideboard ;  or  are  always  sipping 
brandy-and- water ;  or  are  rather  proud  that,  because  they 
can  eat  so  little,  they  must  often  take  some  wine.  Many 
people  who  pass  for  highly  respectable,  and  who  mean  no 

*  Dr.  Henry  Kimroe,  in  his  leotnre  on  the  Physiological  Action  of 
Alcohol  (Temperance  Tmeto,  New  York,  1874)>  states  that  "the  eminent 
French  analytical  chemist,  Lecann,  found  as  much  as  117  parts  of 
fat  in  1000  parts  of  a  dmnkard's  blood,  the  highest  estimate  of  the 
quantity  in  health  being  8i  parts,  while  the  ordinary  quantity  is 
not  more  than  two  or  three  parts ;  so  that  the  blood  of  the  drunkard 
contains  forty  times  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  quantity.*' 
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barm,  are  thus  daily  damaging  their  health,  and  making 
themselves  unfit  to  bear  any  of  the  storms  of  life." 

When  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  neryous  system 
come  nnder  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  blood- 
yessels  suffer  still  further  by  the  paralyzing  tendency  of 
alcohol  on  the  neryes  controlling  the  yascular  system. 

§  37.  The  next  point  regarding  alcohol  and  the  blood 
is  what  becomes  of  ilie  alcohol  after  it  has  entered  into  the 
blood-current.  No  point  in  the  whole  alcohol  controyersy 
lias  been  more  hotly  debated  than  this,  and  eyen  to-day  the 
medical  world  and  the  physiologists  stand  divided  upon  it, 
in  numerous  camps,  under  many  leaders. 

The  first  really  earnest  endeavours  of  science  to  clear 
up  this  point  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  first 
theory  to  receive  any  general  adherence  was  that  started 
by  Baron  Justus  von  Inebig,  some  forty  years  ago,  viz., 
that  as  alcohol  was  obtained  from  the  heat-generating 
foods,  it  must  be  a  heat-generator ;  that  just  as  alcohol  in 
being  burned  in  a  lamp  is  transformed  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  while  its  energy  is  liberated  as  heat,  so  likewise 
is  it  oxidized  in  the  body,  and  transformed  into  the  same 
two  compounds ;  and  hence  alcohol  must  be  a  heat-gene- 
rator, and,  in  that  sense,  a  food.  The  absolute  proof 
recently  obtained  that  a  chief  effect  of  the  ingestion  of 
alcohol  is-  the  reduction  of  heat,  of  course  disproves 
this  notion  in  toto;  but  there  are  various  other  effects, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  militate  against  liebig's 
idea. 

His  theory  is,  at  best,  based  on  pure  assumption,  viz., 
that  alcohol  is  to  be  classed  with  sugar  and  fat  as  special 
heat-generators  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint  (op.  cU,)  says  on  this  point,  *'  There  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  fat  has  any  such 
exclusive  function  "  (that  of  producing  heat) ;  "  its  office  is 
in  connection  with  the  general  process  of  nutrition."  Aa 
to  sugar,  he  says,  *'  In  Sie  present  state  of  science  we  are 
only  justified  in  saying  that  sugar  is  important  in  the 
process  of  development  and  nutrition  at  all  periods  of 
life.  The  precise  manner  in  which  it  influences  these 
processes  is  not  fully  understood." 

And  Dr.  0.  R.  Drysdale,  in  a  lecture  on  the  death-rate 
of  abstainers  and  non-abstainers  (London,  February  25, 
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1884),  wittily  observed  that  if  aleobol  was  a  food,  then  mCTiiiof 
another  heat-prodacer,  paraffin,  might  as  well  be  counted  JlSSn^JT* 
in  on  the  same  g^nnds.  iSt***^ 

Liebig's  theory  gained  nnmeronS  adherents,  and  even 
to-day  holds  a  place  in  the  medical  world.     Some  fifteen 
years  elapsed  before  any  effective  opposition  could  be  made 
to  it,  but  in  1860  there  appeared  a  work  by  three  leading 
French  physicians,  L'Allemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  entitled  Tbwrtes  of 
The  Bole  of  Alcohol  (Paris,  18r>0),  which  took  the  opposite  K^S^ 
view,  declaring  that  alcohol  leaves   the  body  just    as  it  ^gJto?'" 
enters  it,  that  is,  as  alcohol.  oome*  or 

From  numerous  most  careful  experiments  on  animals  »>«*o^ 
— compared  with  such  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  on 
man — ^whioh  established  the  identicalness  of  alcoholic  effects 
on  beast  and  on  man,  they  concluded  that  alcohol  is  neither 
oxidized,  t.^.,  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  nor 
changed  into  aldehydes  and  acetic  acids  in  the  organism, 
bat  that  it  remains  unchanged,  and  is  expelled  as  alcohol 
through  the  lungs,  skin,  and  especially  the  kidneys.     Says  i>r.  Pwrin, 
Perrin,  in    his    article  on   the    Physiological   Action  of  SSerf  br». 
Aloohol  in  the  Encyclopcedic  Dictionary  of  Medical  Sdences  BowiwTdat 
(Paris,  1865),  "There  is  not  found  in  the  blood  or  the  S!*t£^ 
expired  air  any  trace  of  the  transformation  or  d^truction 
of  the  alcohol.     It  accxunulates  in  the  nerve  centres  and  in 
the  liver,  and  finally  it  is  excreted  through  the  diverse 
channels  of  elimination.     Hence  the  conclusion  that  the 
alimentary  rdle  of    alcohol   has  no  other  pretence  to  a 
scientifio  basis  than  that  of  an  experimental  error." 

Neither  of  these  opposing  theories  have  been  universally 
accepted,  and  the  great  body  of  physicians  stand  between 
these  two — that  is,  they  believe  that  alcohol  is  in  part 
oxidized  and  in  part  excreted,  unchanged ;  but  they  differ 
widely  as  to  the  amount  oxidized  as  well  as  the  form  of 
oxidation.  The  followers  of  Bergeron  think  that  most  of 
the  alcohol,  after  remaining  some  time,  is  expelled,  and 
a  small  part  only  oxidized. 

Prof.  J.  Bauer,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Foods  and 
Dietetic  Oure  for  Sick  People,  which  forms  the  first  part 
of  Prof.  Ziemssen's  Handbook  of  General  Medicine  (Leipsic, 
1883),  affirms  that  the  greater  part  of  alcohol  is  oxidized, 
"  being  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,"  while  "  a 
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small  portion  of  the  alcohol  is  in  unchanged  form  pnt 
forth  from  the  body  throngh  the  skin,  lungs,  and 
kidneys." 

Others — as,  for  instance,  Drs.  Bouohardat  and  Sandras, 

and  their  large  following,  who  hold  that  alcohol  is  partly 

oxidized  and  partly  excreted— claim  that   the  oxidized 

portion  is  oonyertea  into  acetic  acid.    An  infinite  variety 

of  opinions  exists  as  to  how  and  in  what  proportion  alcohol 

is  oxidized  or  excreted. 

oifflcoity  of        §  38.  It  is  a  difficnlt  matter  to  deduce  a  tenable  theory 

^^iS^^^.   from  analysis,  comparison,  and  combination  of  the  various 

dnsiona.       leading  opinions  on  this  point.     One  thing,  however,  seems 

clear,  that  the  liebigian  theory  cannot  be  correct,  because, 

were  alcohol  a  heat-generator,  the  heat  of  the  body  must 

be  increased  by  the  taking  of  alcohol,  which,  as  we  now 

know  positively,  is  not  the  case. 

This  and  oUier  arguments  against  the  theory  of  Liebig 
will  be  considered  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ^lure  of  the  most  careful  and 
exact  efforts  to  obtain  from  the  excretions  of  the  body 
anything  like  the  ingested  amount  of  alcohol,  goes  strongly 
against  the  theory  that  all  the  alcohol  passes  through  and 
out  of  the  system,  unchanged. 

Alcohol  is  a  baffling  and  mysterious  thing.  Other 
poisons,  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral,  usually  single  out 
some  specifJly  vulnerable  part  of  the  system  in  which  to 
do  their  fell  work ;  but  alcohol  attacks  the  whole  (with 
some  special  preference  for  the  liver  and  brain),  by  this 
diffusion  making  both  the  apparent  degeneration  of  the 
system  more  generally  even,  and  hence  less  conspicuous, 
and  the  tracing  of  its  resxdts  also  more  difficult.  But 
as  under  some  circumstances  portions  of  alcohol  certainly 
do  disappear,  it  must  be  that  the  body,  in  some  manner 
unknown  to  us,  is  able  to  dispose  of  a  certain  amount 
thereof. 

If  Science  would  turn  its  ferreting  eye  in  this  direction, 
it  may  be  that  a  clue  to  this  mystery  would  be  found  in 
the  discovery  of  some  compound  in  the  body  of  the  drinker, 
A  solution  not  existing  in  that  of  the  non-drinker.  It  is  certainly  not 
E^umi^  an  unreaponable  supposition  that  some  of  those  hydrolytic  . 
h^*?vtto*^  (hidden)  ferments,  whose  office  and  functions  so  puzzle  the 
i^menu.      physiologist,  may  have  a  part  in  this  mystery  also. 
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One  thing  can  be  affirmed,  tliat  in  whateyer  waj 
the  body  maj  be  able  to  dispose  of  aloohol,  there  is 
in  that  fact  no  valid  argnment  weighing  against  the 
evidence  that  it  is  out  and  ont  a  poison,  foreign  to  the 
system  (being  found,  if  at  all,  only  in  infinitesimal  traces 
in  tbe  excrementitions  matters),  and  that  it  damages  and 
deranges  the  wbole  nutritive  and  oircnlatory  processes,  and 
also,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  particnlarly  injures  the 
nervous  system. 


Wben  alcohol  is  taken  in  large  doses,  we  know  that 
some  of  it  is  excreted  in  unchanged  form.  A  small  part 
goes  direct  from  the  stomach,  out,  as  refuse;  some  is 
evidently  exhaled,  judging  both  from  the  foetid  breath  and 
from  the  fact  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  ingested 
alcohol  can  be  traced  in  the  exhalations. 

Dr.  E.  G-.  Figg,  in  his  lecture  On  the  Physiological  Dr.  e.  o. 
Operation  of  Alcohol  (Manchester,  1862),  says,  "  Though  I  pig^°  ^ 
might  propound  a  very  ingenious  theory  to  show  that  the  fi^^£|^ 
human  stomach,  with  its  purse-like  cardiac  opening,  is  an 
elastic  bottle,  and  that  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water  rather 
than  for  either  of  its  elements,  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  decomposition,  I  prefer  tangible  facts  to 
plausible  speculation.  Having  induced  an  individual  to 
swallow  a  glass  containing  two  ounces  of  spirit  (eleven 
degrees  above  proof),  I  made  him  breathe  through  a  tube, 
the  opposite  extremity  of  which  was  submerged  in  a 
tumbler  containing  two  ounces  of  water,  covered  with  a 
bladder  skin  to  prevent  evaporation;  the  fluid  became 
speedily  impregnated  with  the  characteristic  odoar  of 
alcohoL  To  meet  the  scepticism  which  might  endeavour 
to  establish  an  analogy  between  this  fluid  and  the  essential 
oil  of  lavenders  or  other  fragrant  substance,  the  perfume 
of  which  has  been  known  to  prevade  the  atmosphere  of 
a  room  for  weeks  (without  any  appreciable  diminution  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  original  mass),  and  to  anti- 
cipate the  inference  that  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol  had 
actually  been  decomposed  and  appropriated,  though  from 
its  volatile  nature  an  infinitesimal  portion  had  escaped 
that  process,  and  was  then  being  discharged  at  the  lungs, 
I  varied  the  experiment  by  causing  a  person  intoxicated 
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for  several  hours  to  give  sudden  short  expirations  through 
a  tin  funnel  used  for  decanting  liquids,  the  narrow  ex- 
tremity of  which  was  in  proximity  to  a  gas-jet.  The 
contemporaneous  evolution  of  bine  lambent  flame  an- 
nounced the  presence  and  density  of  the  spirit/' 

The  writer  of  the  article  Alcohol  in  Dr.  James 
Hinton's  Physiology  for  PfXtcHeal  Use  (London,  1880) 
Alcohol  says,  ''If  the  breath  of  a  person  who  has  drunk  so 
^^gj*"^  little  even  as  a  glass  of  light  ale,  containing  three  drachms 
ezpiraUont.  Only  of  Spirit,  be  conveyed  through  a  test  solution  of 
HhitoD'f  chromic  acid  (one  part  bichromate  of  potash  in  three  hun- 
PkyiiUogp  dred  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  its  delicacy  is  so  great  that 
'^(London!  the  presence  of  rfifof  a  grain  of  alcohol  can  be  detected  by 
1880).  it),  the  presence  of  alcohol  can  be  attested  by  a  distinct 

colour-change." 

Alcohol  is  also  under  these  circumstances  traceable  in 
the  nrine,  and  in  all  probability  it  is  also  thrown  off  by 
the  skin.     Dr.  E.  G.  Figg  (op.  cit)  says,  "  In  alliance  with 
the  organs  of  the  lungs  and  Hver  we  haye  the  skin^  a 
Alcohol  aim  depurating  medium.  ...  In  cases  of  hepatic  obstruction, 
S^evapo-    **  calculi  in  the  biliary  common  duct,  the  onus  of  carrying 
raUons.  See  off  the  bile  is  thrown  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  as  evidenced 
Ki(^     '      in  the  surface  of  .the  one  and  the  colour  of  the  secretion  of 
the  other — a  responsibility  in  which  the  Inngs  and  intestines 
do  not  participate,  though  the  circulation  has  equal  access  to 
all.     The  fact  that  the  skin  aids  the  liver  in  effecting  the 
exit  of  noxious  elements  in  the  circulation,  accounts  for  the 
pnstular  excrescences  on  the  face  and  body  of  the  drinker. 
It  is  not  the  agency  of  the  alcohol  which  produces  them, 
but  the  carbon ;  the  partial  res  alt  of  the  disintegrated 
saccharine  and  adipose  tissues,  retained  in  the  arterial 
vessels  by  the  alcohol  monopolizing  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries in  effecting  its  escape. ' 
Dr.  T.  L.  Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton  (op.  cit)  says,  "  The  skin  is 

tib^'^^  at  first  soft,  with  a  slight  satiny  feeling,  from  which  I 
have  seen  Prof.  Neumann  discover  the  alcoholic  ten- 
dencies of  a  patient;  and  perspiration  is  easily  induced. 
Later  on,  the  skin  becomes  thick  and  discoloured,  some- 
times red  and  sometimes  sallow,  and  becomes  liable  to 
Tarious  diseases,  the  best  known  of  which  is  acne  rosacea, 
often  called  bottle-nose.  Besides  this,  the  skin  may  be 
affected  with  inflammation  of  various  sorts,  leading  to  the 
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formatioii  of  ulcers,  vesicular,  scalj,  or  pustular  empidonii 
boils,  and  abscesses." 

And  as  the  skin,  besides  its  depurating  office,  is  also 
the  moderator-valve  of  the  heat  in  the  body,  this  ejection 
of  the  skin  is  of  great  consequence  to  health. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  kidneys  in  the  elimination  of 
alcohol,  an  eminent  physician  writes  to  me  that  having 
with  a  catheter  drawn  off  the  urine  from  a  patient  under 
temporary  alcoholic  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  who  was 
therefore  unable  to  pass  it  naturally,  he  found  by  caref q1 
distillation  that  this  urine  contained  '2275  per  cent,  of 
alcohol ;  i.e.,  rather  more  than  ^^  of  its  volume  consisted 
of  absolute  alcohoL 

A  certain  amount  of  alcohol  has  been  found  in  various 
parts  of   the  body  of    persons  who    have    died    in  an 
intoxicated  state.    L'Allemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  (op.  Dr«.T/Aiie- 
eU.)  found  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  1'34  per  cent,  m  ^^^^^^* 
the  brain.     They  were,  however,  by  no  means  the  first  to  on  aloohoi  in 
make  such  observations.     The  kte  Rev.  John  Ghithrie,  in  **>•*»»*»*• 
his   Ternperance  Physiology  (Glasgow,  1877),  quotes  the 
following    from    the    statement    made  by  Dr.   William 
Beaumont  in  an  address  to  the  Yale  of  Leven  Temperance 
Society  (in  1830)  as  to  a  post-mortem  examination : — " '  I  Dr.  wmum 
dissected  a  man  who  died  in  a  state  of  intoxication  after  a  ^^°*«^<<>« 
debauch.     The  operation  was  performed  a  few  hours  after 
death.     In  two  of  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  the  lateral 
ventricles,  wasfoimd  the  usual  quantity  of  limpid  fluid. 
When  we  smelled  it,  the  odour  of  the  whisky  was  dis- 
tinctly perceptible ;  and  when  we  applied  the  candle  to  a 
portion  in  a  spoon,  it  actually  burned  blue — the  lambent 
blue  flame,  characteristic  of  the  poison,  playing  on  the 
surface  of  the  spoon  for  some  seconds.'     Some  doubts 
having  been  expressed  in  regard  to  these  and  other  cases 
of  alcohol  being  detected  in  the  brain.  Dr.  Ogston,  of 
Aberdeen,  said  at  the  time,  '  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
add  one  case  to  their  number.     The  body  of  a  woman, 
aged  forty,  of  the  name  of  Cattie,  who  was  believed  to 
have  drowned  herself  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  found 
on  the  23rd  of  August,  1831,  in  the  Aberdeenshire  Canal. 
In  company  with  another  medical  man,  I  was  requested 
to  examine  the  body,  in  order  to  report  the  cause  of 
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death,  no  one  having  witnessed  the  act.  We  discoyered 
nearly  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  rentrides,  having  all  the 
physical  properties  of  alcohol,  as  proved  by  the  united 
testimony  of  two  other  medical  men,  who  saw  the  body 
opened,  and  examined  the  fluid.' " 
Dr. John  Br.  John  Percy,  in  his  essay*  An  Experimental  In- 

^^^Zmi  ff^*n^  concerning  the  Presence  of  Alcohol  in  the  Ventriclet 
of  the  Brain  after  poisoning  hy  that  Liquid^  etc.  (Notting- 
ham, 1839),  states  that  by  distilling  blood  drawn  from 
an  alcoholized  system,  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  fluid 
which,  by  its  cQssolving  camphor  and  burning  with  a 
bluish  flame,  proved  itself  to  be  alcohol.  In  the  brain  he 
found  proportionately  still  more,  from  which  he  concluded 
that  a  '*  kind  of  affinity  existed  between  alcohol  and  the 
cerebral  matter." 
Dr.B.o.  I^r.  Figg  (op,  cit.)  mentions  the  following  noteworthy 

Figg  on  tha    case : — '*  John  Carter,  a  young  athletic  man,  drank  a  pint  of 
"""^  rum  at  one  effort,  dying  comatose  half  an  hour  subsequently. 

On  the  authority  of  a  coroner's  warrant,  two  medical  men 
(myself  one)  opened  the  body.  The  mouth,  oesophagus, 
atomach,  cardiac  cavities,  and  lungs  presented  no  appreci- 
able trace  of  the  rum.  Even  on  opening  the  cranium,  we 
found  nothing  to  warrant  a  supposition  of  its  presence. 
On  making  a  section  into  the  lateral  ventrides,  however,  it 
flowed  out  in  considerable  quantities,  altered  in  colour,  with 
its  characteristic  odour." 
Herr  Knyper  ^^  *^^  same  point,  the  Lancet  (October  27, 1883)  says — 
on  the  <*  In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  AnalyHsche  Ohemie  (Journal  of 

S^olTta'  Analytical  Chemisti^)  Herr  Kuyper  records  the  &ot  that 
the  brain,  j^^  j^^g  ascertained  by  distillation  the  presence  of  alcohol 
in  the  brains  and  liver  of  two  persons  who  had  fallen  into 
the  water  when  drunk  and  had  been  drowned.  In  one 
brain  he  found  about  one-fifth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol, 
and  in  one  liver  a  little  over  half  a  cubic  inch." 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  reflex  action  of 
the  latter  on  the  tissues  and  vascular  system,  it  will  be 
seen  that  large  doses  of  alcohol  paralyze  the  nerve  centres, 
and  thus  the  necessary  orders  for  its  expulsion,  reduction, 
or  change — ^which  are  given  by  the  nervous  system  in 

*  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  hj  the  Medical  Facnltj  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh  for  this  essay. 
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th«  case  of  smaller  doses — are  not  forthcoming,  and  hence 
the  enemy  remains  in  possession  of  the  strongholds  nntil 
the  nervous  system  can  rally  sufficient  forces  to  give  the 
requisite  commands. 

§  39.  The  consideration  next  in  order  is  that  of  the  5!oh?i  mi 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  temperature  of  the  body.    In  ^m  tempera- 
warm-blooded  animals — ^man  included — it  depends  chiefly  bS^f'**** 
on    two    conditions,    viz.,    the    amount    of    combustion 
within  the  body,  and  the  radiation  of  heat  from   the 
body.     These  two  conditions  mutually  assist  each  other 
in  keeping  up  an  even  temperature  of  the  body,  aboat 
98-6**  Fahr. 

The  functions  of  life  are  greatly  afPected  by  even  slight 
thermal  changes,  and  only  a  few  degrees  above  or  below 
the  normal  mean  will  extinguish  life;  therefore  any- 
thing which  causes  great  fluctuations  in  bodily  heat 
is  dangerous  to  health  and  life.  It  is  at  present  gene- 
rally admitted  that  alcohol  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
system,  but  not  until  recently  has  this  ^t  been  fully 

established.  tv      -n. 

As  early  as  1840,  the  French  physicians,  Drs.  Dnmeril,  OpidoBtth«t 
Dnmarquay,  and  Lecompt  claimed  to  have  discovered  that  reduoMthe 
the  taking  of  alcohol  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  body,  JJ'^JJ'JJjJ^ 
and  shortly  after  the  German  physician  Nasse  announced  t^  Dn. 
the  same  idea,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Front,  of  dSSSSImj, 
London,  strengthened    these  claims    by  combating    the  and  Leoompt, 
oxidation  theory  on  the  ground  that  his  experiments  with  ^[  f!^ 
moderate  alcoholic  doses  had  shown  a  reduction  in  the  gj*^]^' 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.     Were  Liebig's  theory  of  prif.  Bins, 
alcoholic  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  correct,  ^^J^. 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  would  be  increased,  Beuimeis 
as  well  as  the  heat  raised.  '^  ^"^^ 

In  1860,  Dr.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  U.S.,  published  the 
results  of  his  extensive  series  of  experiments  as  to  the 
effects  of  different  articles  of  food  and  drink  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs.     He  says — 

"  These  experiments  proved  conclusively  that  during 
the  active  period  of  digestion  after  taking  ordinary  food, 
whether  nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  always  increased ;  but  after  taking  alcohol,  in 
the  form  of  either  fermented  or  distilled  drinks,  it  begins 
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to  fall  within  half  an  honr,  and  continues  to  decrease 
for  from  two  to  three  hoars.  The  extent  and  duration 
of  the  redaction  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  alcohol  taken." 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  conyincing 
testimonies — ^by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,*  of  London,  for  ex- 
ample— the  question  remained  almost  at  a  standstill  until 
the  publication  in  the  Practitioner  of  September,  1869, 
of  Prof.  Binz's  article  on  the  Influence  of  Alcohol  an  the 
TenvperatiM-e  of  the  Body. 

This  revived  the  issue.  Prof.  Bins  stated  that  from 
numerous  experiments  which  he  had  made  with  small 
doses  of  alcohol,  using  the  centigrade  thermometer,  he  had 
found  that  the  experiments  proved  that  small  quantities 
of  alcohol  lowered  the  temperatare  considerably.  Half  a 
gla43s  of  light  hock,  or  a  small  glass  of  cognac,  caused  a 
fall  of  from  0'4P  to  060*  in  a  very  short  time.  In  experi- 
ments upon  dogs  with  fatal  doses,  there  was  a  fall  amount- 
ing to  between  4**  and  5',  in  from  one  to  two  hours,  at 
wlxich  period  death  took  place. 

The  recent  magnificent  experiments  on  pigs  by  Drs. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz  and  Audige,  at  Paris  {La  TempSrance, 
No.  1.  Paris,  1884),  seem  to  absolutely  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  further  controversy  on  this  point — that  the  in- 
variable result  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  drink  is  the  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature,  even  though  at  first  it  may  increase  it. 

During  the  campaign  in  1812  in  Russia,  so  fatal  for 
France,  it  was  foand  that  almost  all  those  soldiers  who 
used  alcohoHc  drinks  succumbed  to  the  cold  and  fatigue, 
of  tite  bcN^  while  only  a  small  proportion  of  abstainers  fell  victims  to 
these  rigours. 

The  Esquimaux,  Greenlanders,  Laplanders,  and  othei 
inhabitants  of  the  coldest  regions  of  the  globe,  have  prac- 
tically experienced  that  alcohol  unfits  them  for  enduring 
their  climates. 

As  regards  the  Laplanders;  some  years  ago  it  was 
feared  by  the  Swedish  Government  that  the  race  would 
f  leease  to  death  because  of  drink.  An  intelligent  Laplander, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Stockholm,  was  converted  to  total 
abstinence,  and  became  its  apostle  in  his  native  land  with 

•  Author  of  Practieal  Dietary,  LondoDi  186S. 
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Bach  Bnccess  that  the  fears  of  the  extinction  of  this  in- 
terestiDg  race  have  disappeared. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  generally  dispensed  with  in  Arctic 
expeditions,  experience  having  shown  that  they  chill 
instead  of  warm.  In  the  mercantile  and  war  navies  of 
several  conntries  the  nse  of  alcoholics  hy  their  sailors 
is  prohibited.  In  the  English  navy  this  is  not  done, 
but  a  petty  inducement  as  a  premium  on  abstention  is 
offered,  and  good  coffee  and  tea  are  furnished.  It  is 
the  invariable  testimony  that  abstainers  are  best  capable 
of  enduring  fetigue  and  withstanding  the  fury  of  the 
elements. 


Some   defenders  of  Liebig*s  theory  have  sought  to  puostbie 
reconcile  the  idea  of  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  and  JJ^ncuing' 
the  fell  in  bodily  temperature,  by  asserting  that  the  heat  the  ikii  of 
generated   in  the  combustion  of  the  alcohol  is  rapidly  wiThtSe"* 
reduced    by    skin-radiation    resulting    from    the    effects  J^^bSSon 
alcohol  exerts  in  dilating  the  capillaries.  theory. 

Even  though  this  reasoning  were  Bound,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  mend  matters!  Liebig's  disciples  defend  the 
use  of  alcohol  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  respiratory 
food.  But  if  the  heat  thus  generated  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  heat  given  out,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  good  can 
come  from  its  use  as  a  heat-generator. 

Were  this  explanation  a  true  one,  there  is  surely  that 
in  it  which  should  lead  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
to  pause. 

What  a  truly  extraordinary  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  body — to  surrender  warmth  so  necessary  to  health, 
and  which  under  normal  circumstances  it  would  never  let 
go!  It  would  almost  seem,  figuratively  speaking,  as  if 
alcohol,  taking  life  by  the  throat,  forced  the  life-current 
to  spring  to  the  surface  for  air  and  strength  to  combat 
its  throttler. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of 
skin-radiation  of  heat,  properly  proportioned  to  that 
generated  by  combustion  within,  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  maintained ;  and  the  rapidity  and  amount  of  sach 
radiation  depends  on  the  porosity  of  the  skin,  and  the 
intimacy  of  the  connection  between  the  blood-filled 
capillaries  and  this  safety-valve.     Now,  fat  is  a  non- 
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conductor  of  heat,  and,  being  placed  immediately  under 
the  skin,  prevents  the  ordinary  radiation  of  heat.  (Hence 
one  reason  why  fat  people  suffer  so  much  from  heat.) 
But  if  the  Liebig  radiation  theory  were  true,  fat  drinkers 
would  scarcely  suffer  any  reduction  in  bodily  temperature 
aa  compared  with  persons  in  normal  flesh. 

Under  certain  conditions  taking  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  causes  dryness  of  the  skin,  due  probably  to  a  sort 
of  cutaneous  nerve-paralysis.     By  the  lessened  exhalation 
of  vapour  from  the  skin  under  these  conditions,  loss  of 
heat  may  be  checked  and  the  temperature  raised.     This 
increase  of  heat  is  not  generated  by  the  alcohol,  which 
invariably  reduces  temperature,  but  is  due  to  the  shut- 
ting up  within  the  body  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
oxidation  of  food,  together  with  various  noxious  elements 
which  under  natural  conditions  are  thrown  off   by  the 
skin. 
The  efr«ct  of         §  40.  The  last  and  most  important  physiological  con 
?h?*Servow    sideration  in  the  study  of  alcohol  ia  that  of  its  effect  on 
(«y8tcm.         the  nervous  system. 

The  innumerable  strands  of  the  grayish  (in  essence 
unknown)  substance  which  pervade  the  tissues  everywhere, 
and  which  in  their  totality  form  the  nervous  system,  are 
more  delicate,  and  their  soundness  of  even  more  importance 
to  health  and  life,  than  is  the  soundness  of  the  tissues  ;  or, 
more  exactly  speaking,  the  nerves  are  of  the  first  import- 
ance, because  it  is  first  through  them  that  the  tissues  are 
operated  upon.  The  nervous  system  is  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  life-principle,  protecting,  guiding,  and  controlling 
the  various  life  manifestations. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  nerves  do  not  all  have  the 

same   general  functions,  and  they  have  therefore   been 

classed  in  two  large  divisions  :— 

Physiology  1*  The  CerehrO'Spinol,  including  the  brain  and  spinal 

^'^•'^"jv    cord,  with  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them.     Their  fibres 

voussys        ^^  chiefly,  though  not   exclusively,  distributed  through 

the  skin  and  the  other  sensory  organs,  and  through  uie 

voluntary  muscles. 

2.  The  Sympathetic  division^  which  consists  of,  firstly^ 
a  double  chain  of  ganglia  and  cords  extending  in  front  of 
the  whole  spinal  column,  and  from  which  proceed  branches 
to  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.     Secondly,  various  ganglia. 
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plexases,  and  nerve  fibres,  extending  branclies  to  the 
fehoracLO  and  abdominal  viscera.  Thirdly^  a  series  of 
nenres  controlling  the  blood-yessels,  and  known  as  the 
▼aso-motor  nerves,  and  which  are  connected  with  both 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems. 

The  intertwining  and  nnion  of  these  systems  of  nerves, 
the  mntaal  interdependence  between  them  and  the  vascnlar 
system,  the  indissolnble  nnion  of  mind  and  body,  all  com- 
bine to  constitute  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  dealing 
clearly  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  since  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  we  are  constantly  compelled  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  interlacing  psychological  and  physiological  facts. 

In  the  Influence  of  Exercise  on  Healthy  coninbuted  to  Dr.  JamM 
the  Booh  of  Health  (London,  1883)  by  Dr.  James  Cantile,  S?d5SiSSter 
he  says,  "  The  voluntary  muscles  are  under  the  direction  and  functions 
and  r^nlation  of  the  cerebko-sptnal  system.    This  consists  vou^sy^m. 
of  the  hroMi^  resident  in  the  cranium  or  brain-case,  and  the 
prolongation  from  it  that  goes  down  the  spine  under  the 
name  of  '  pith,'  or  spinal  cord.     From  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  NERVES  pass  to  the  muscles,  carrying  the  impuke  to 
the  muscles;  they  are  called  motor  nerves.     A  nerve  on 
reaching  a  muscle  breaks  up  into  fine  filaments,  and  supplies 
every  part  of  the  muscle.     It  is  by  the  medium  of  the 
nerves  that  the  will  acts  on  the  muscles ;  the  impulse  gene- 
rated in  the  brain,  flies  down  the  spinal  cord  and  along 
ih&  nerves  to  a  muscle. 

"  The  nerves  are  like  telegraph-wires  laid  on  between 
station  and  station ;  the  originating  battery,  the  brain, 
sends  an  impulse  along  the  wires,  the  nerves,  to  work  a 
machine  at  the  other  end,  the  muscle.  But  just  as  it  is 
possible  to  send  opposite  electric  currents  along  one  wire, 
so  in  a  nerve  we  have  opposite  currents.  The  one  we  have 
jnst  spoken  of  is  a  downward  current,  from  the  brain  to 
the  muscles ;  but  there  is  also  an  upward  current  carrying 
messages  from  the  skin  and  muscle  to  the  brain;  these 
nerves  are  called  sensory  nerves,  or  nerves  of  sensation, 
because  they  carry  the  impressions  of  our  sensation  to  the 
brain,  where  the  knowledge  gained  from  them  is  converted 
into  motion,  or  stored  up  as  memory,  etc.,  for  future  use. 
The  two  sets  of  impulse  are  conveyed  along  separate  fibres 
that  are  firmly  bonnd  together ;  but  close  to  the  spinal  cord 
the  fibres  separate,  and  we  see  a  motor  and  sensory  bundle. 
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"  The  involuntary  muscles  of  tbe  body  are  under  tbe 
regulation  of  a  separate  system  of  nerves,  "wliich,  as  it 
presides  over  the  organs  of  the  more  animal  or  vegetative 
part  of  our  existence,  is  called  the  vegetative  system.  This 
consists  of  a  doable  chain  of  small  nervous  masses  called 
ganglia  united  together  by  nerves.  The  chains  are  arranged 
on  either  side  of  the  spine.  From  the  ganglia,  nerves  pass 
to  tbe  heart,  lungs,  and  the  organs  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
liver,  pancreas,  etc. — in  fact,  to  all  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  viscera.  On  account  of  the  ready  disturbance  of 
all  parts  of  this  system,  when  any  one  part  is  excited,  it  is 
called  the  sympathetic  system. 

"  Hence  we  find  we  have  two  sets  of  muscles  presided 
over  in  the  main  by  two  sets  of  nerves :  the  volontary 
muscles  by  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  involuntary 
by  the  sympathetic.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
sets  is  that  one,  the  sympathetic  system,  acting  on  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  system,  continues  in  action 
from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  the  individual,  knowing 
neither  rest  nor  stoppage,  as  we  understand  rest ,  whilst 
the  other,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  presiding  over  the 
voluntary  muscles,  requires  long  intervals  of  quietude 
provided  for  by  sleep." 
PiintUei  As  it  is  first  through  the  action  on  nerves  that  the 

ai^hou>n  tissu^  are  reached,  it  is  plain  that  the  affection  of  the 
the  nervous  ^  nerves  is  of  prior  importance  to  that  of  the  tissues,  though 
tissues.  it  is  also  true  that  the  effects  conveyed  through  the  nerves 
to  the  tissues  recoil  on  the  nerves  ;  for,  like  the  rest  of  the 
body,  the  nervous  system  goes  through  the  processes  of 
decomposition  and  renovation,  and  therefore  is  dependent 
for  its  effectiveness  on  food ;  and  as  alcohol  interferes  with 
the  digestion  and  degrades  and  deteriorates  the  whole 
process  of  nutrition,  it  follows  that  it  harms  the  nervous 
system,  and  hence  the  conclusion  that,  as  alcohol  ruins  the 
body,  so  it  ruins  the  mind.  Indeed,  we  trace  alcoholic 
effects  on  the  nerves  parallel  with  those  on  the  muscular 
tissues;  such  as  degeneration  of  the  nerve-tissue,  the 
bursting  of  blood-vessels,  and  flooding  the  brain  with 
blood,  etc. 

As  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system,  except 
in  the  grosser  manifestations — those  of  "jollity"  and 
drunkenness — there  is  little  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
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experts,  and  as  yet  their  research  has  covered  hut  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  whole  field. 

It  has  loDg  heen  a  disputed  point  whether  the  peculiar 
sensations  conveyed  by  the  brain  after  the  ingestion  of 
alcohol  are  the  result  of  reflex  action,*  or  of  direct  action 
on  the  nervous  system.    It  seems  to  be  settled  now,  what-  The  fine 
ever  the  subsequent  reflex  action  may  be,  that  the  first  action  lo^hoi^n 
of  alcohol  on  the  brain  is  made  direct  through  the  blood.     JJ«  »>™*a  is 

Dr.  Baer  (op.  cii.)  says,  *' Experiments  on  brute  and  Pr.  Baeroa 
man  teach  that  in  a  comparatively  shoi't  time  after  its  ^^spo*^ 
injection,  subcutaneously  or  into  the  food  channels,  alcohol 
disappears  from  its  place  of  introduction,  being  taken  into 
the  blood."  And  he  proves  that  the  primary  act  of  alcohol 
in  the  system  is  its  entering  the  blood,  by  the  established 
fact  that  drunkenness  is  produced  more  rapidly  through, 
the  direct  injection  in  the  blood  than  by  its  introduction 
into  the  body  through  any  other  channel. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  some  portion  of  the  PonMbie 
alcohol,  the  moment  it  enters  the  mouth,  is  drawn  into  JJl^'JjJ,**' 
the  blood,  which  hies  direct  to  the  brain  with  it.  why  aioohoi. 

In  this,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  found  the  solution  of  one  JjJjJiJ*^? 
of  the  hitherto  most  puzzling  riddles  of  the  alcohol  question,  tozicates  lew 
viz.,  why  a  man  who  sips  his  drink  gets  more  quickly  Jtowi5'**S«n 
drunk  than  he  who  gulps  it  down  almost  at  once.     For,  if  ^hen  grada- 
it  were — as  most  authorities  claim  that  it  is — only  by  Jy  dppiiS. 
reflex  action  that  alcohol  operates  on  the  system,  then, 
obviously,  an  ordinary  dose,  swallowed  almost  at  once, 
would  more  quickly  intoxicate  than  would  the  same  dose 
slowly  sipped. 

*  ''By  reflex  action  is  meant  the  power  which  nerve-centres 
possess  of  receiving  and  perceiving  an  impression  brongbt  to  them 
by  a  nerve  from  some  part,  and,  as  the  resnlt,  of  transmitting  an 
impression  through  another  nerve  to  some  other,  it  may  be  distant, 
part.  Thos  an  impalse  condnoted  by  nerves  from  without  inward, 
reaches  a  centre,  and  bj  that  centre,  as  the  result,  an  impalse  is  sent 
through  other  nerves  which  conduct  it  from  within  outward.  So,  it 
is  said,  an  impression  or  impulse  is  reflected  by  a  nerve-centre.  If, 
for  a  familiar  instance,  the  skin  be  pricked,  the  part  is  suddenly 
withdrawn.  An  impression  is  conveyed  from  the  spot  injured  throngh 
a  nerve  to  a  nerve-centre,  and  hence  another  impression  is  sent  by 
the  centre  through  another  nerve  to  muscle,  which  then  contracts 
and  moves  the  part  away."— W.  S.  Savory,  surgeon  to  St.  fiHrthoUu 
mew's  Hospital,  in  his  introductory  chapter  in  the  Book  of  EecUtk 
(London,  1883). 
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If  we  remember  the  processes — that  the  saliva,  on 
alcoboPs  entrance  into  the  month,  instantly  dilntes  it  with 
water  (and,  for  all  that  we  know,  in  other  ways  minimizes 
the  harmful  efPect  before  it  enters  the  stomach)  ;  that  in 
the  stomach  all  of  the  alcohol — except  the  very  small 
portion  of  it  that  goes  ont  with  the  refuse — ^is  again 
dilated,. as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  the  gastric  joice,  in 
order  to  still  further  lessen  its  evil  power  before  it  enters 
the  blood ; — when  we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  case  of  the  alcohol  being  slowly  sipped,  time 
wonld  be  given  to  all  these  defensive  fanctions  to  act  in 
the  completest  manner  of  which  the  body  is  capable,  and 
thus  the  resulting  intoxication  wonld  be  mnch  slighter 
than  in  the  case  of  alcohol  being  speedily  swallowed. 

But  directly  the  reverse  is  usually  the  case.  WhyP 
In  the  first  place,>during  sipping,  the  vapour  of  the  alcohol 
is  inhaled,  and  thus  instantly  taken  by  the  lungs  into  the 
blood  and  thence  to  the  brain.  (It  is  well  known  that 
workmen  in  spirit  vaults  are  intoxicated  by  inhalation  of 
the  spirituous  vapours  alone.)  Secondly,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  sipped  wine  is  usually  held  in  the  mouth  long 
enough  for  some  small  portion  to  be  drawn  directly  into 
the  blood  from  the  mouth  and  thence  also  to  the  brain, 
and,  hence,  he  who  slowly  sips  his  alcohol  gets  more  quickly 
intoxicated  than  he  who,  by  swallowing  it  rapidly,  subjects 
it  to  the  more  manifold  digestive  processes,  therebv  re- 
tarding the  dii*ectness  and  reducing  the  force  of  its 
assault  on  the  brain. 


DlTMonof 
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The  action  of  alcohol  on  nerves  has  been  a  hotly  dis- 
puted question,. and  much  confusion,  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  clear  and  accepted  definitions,  still  exists  on  this  point. 

Nerve  affectauts  are  generally  divided  into  two  groups 
— itimtUants  and  na/rcotics.  The  difficulty  in  properly 
defining  these  groups  is  similar  to  that  I  experienced  in 
defining  foods,  because  in  neither  case  does  there  exist 
authoritative  definitions. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  science  has  not  yet  reached 
that  height  of  accuracy  which  would  famish  us  with 
authoritative  general  definitions,  because  just  as  much  as 
in  our  verbal  communications  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
accepted  authoritative  meaning  for  every  word  in  order 
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tbat  a  common  xiiiderstaiidin^  may'  be  arrived  at  by  all 
who  use  ifc ;  just  so  necessary  is  strictness  in  definitions  of 
technical  terms  and  phrases.  Confusion  in  terms  sprinsfs 
from  and  produces  confusion  in  thought,  and  as  regards 
alcohol  this  confusion  will  continue  as  long  as  strict  defini- 
tions of,  for  example,  such  terms  as  food,  poison,  stimulant, 
narcotic,  moderate,  temperate,  large,  excessive,  use,  abuse, 
etc.,  are  lacking. 

As  to  stimulants,  for  example,  in  his  Principles  of  Various  cop 
Medicine  (London,  1841)   Dr.  Archibald   Billing  says—  SSiS^*" 
"  Tonics  give  strength,  stimulants  call  it  forth.    Stimulants  rtininiwita 
excite  action,  but  action  is  not  strength.    On  the  contrary,  Jy  iSTbii^ 
over-action  increases  exhaustion."  K^uni^ 

Sir  John  Forbes  wrote  an  essay  of  great  merit  on  The  t.  King 
Oharacterof  Stimulants  (London,  1848),  in  which  he  says—  ^Jt!T* 

"  The  healthy  fabric  should  be  quite  capable  of  main-  Bnmum. 
taining  itself  in  vigour  upon  a  proper  diet,  and  with  a  due 
quantum  of  sleep  and  exercise,  without  any  adventitious 
assistance.  But  if  not,  assistance  should  be  sought  from 
alteratives  rather  than  from  stimulants,  which  may  produce 
a  temporary  excitement,  but  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  the  whole.  The  very  nature  of  the  stimulant 
is  to  produce  a  subsequent  depression,  and  to  lose  its  force 
by  frequent  repetition.  The  depression  is  proportional  to 
the  temporary  excitement,  and  the  loss  is  thus  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  gain." 

But,  taking  a  great  authority  in  Materia  Medica,  Dr. 
Headland,  we  find  narcotics  defined  to  mean  the  same  as 
Dr.  Forb€«  means  by  stimulants.     Dr.  Headland  says — 

*'  Karcotics  are  medicines  which  pass  from  the  blood  to 
the  nerves  and  nerve-centres,  and  act  so  as  first  to  exalt 
uervous  force  and  then  to  depress  it." 

In  his  Clinical  Lectures  (London,  1865)  Dr.  T.  King 
Chambers  says,  "  What  is  a  stimulant  P  It  is  usually  held 
to  be  something  which  spurs  on  an  animal  to  a  more 
vigorous  performance  of  ite  duties.  It  seems  doubtful  if 
on  the  healthy  nervoas  system  this  is  ever  the  effect  of 
aJoohol,  even  in  the  most  moderate  doses  and  for  the 
shortest  periods  of  time." 

Again  taking  one  of  the  latest  medical  opinions,  that 
of  Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton  (op.  ctY.),  we  find  the  following 
definitions : — 
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"  By  Btimulants  we  mean  those  things  which  seem  to 
increase  oar  vital  powers  for  the  time  being,  and  thns  to 
give  us  feelings  of  greater  strength  or  comfort.  By  nar- 
cotics we  mean  sach  substances  as  lessen  our  relationship 
with  the  external  world.  When  used  to  a  slight  extent, 
narcotics  simply  afford  pleasure  by  lessening  the  restraining 
or  depressing  effect  which  external  circumstances  exert 
upon  the  individnal.  Small  quantities  thus  allow  freer 
play  to  fancy.  But  in  large  quantities  they  abolish  all 
the  mental  faculties,  and  render  the  person  who  has  taken 
them  completely  torpid  and  incapable  of  voluntary  thought 
or  action.  Their  abuse  may  not  only  lead  to  individual 
but  to  national  disaster.  The  most  important  stimulants 
are  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 
The  most  important  narcotics  are  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium, 
chloral,  and  Indian  hemp." 

Thus,  stimulants  are  so  only  in  seeming,  their  manifes- 
tations are  spurious.  Narcotics  are  so  only  in  a  pnysical 
sense,  being  in  the  mental  sense  liberators  of  the  mind ; 
i.e.,  mental  stimulants  when  used  in  moderation  ;  anees- 
thetics  when  taken  in  excess.  According  to  Dr.  Brunton, 
alcohol  in  moderation  stimulates — that  is,  giyes  spurious 
strength;  in  large  doses  is  a  narcotic — that  is,  a  duller 
of  the  senses  to  impressions  from  the  external  world. 
Dr.Brunton'a  Apparently  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  this  peculiar 
fenc«*ofwi  position.  Dr.  Brunton  (op.  cit),  after  stating  that  "a 
pofliUon.  yery  large  quantity  of  spirits  taken  at  a  draught"  will 
produce  "great  depression,  or  perhaps  even  stoppage  of 
the  heart's  beats,''  assumes  that  "  the  impression  made  is 
transmitted  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  stomach  up  to 
a  nerve-centre,  known  as  the  medulla  oblongata^  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  down  by  the 
so-called  inhibitory,  or  restraining  nerves,  to  the  heart. 
When  taken  in  smaller  quantities,  however,  the  effect  ia 
quite  different ;  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  stomach  is 
transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  sensory  nerves, 
but  instead  of  being  sent  down  the  inhibitory  nerves,  it 
is  transmitted  by  the  stimulating  nerves*  of  the  heart,  and 
thus  increases  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  its  pulsations.' 

•  The  presence  of  these  "stimulating  nerves*'  from  the  brain  to 
the  heart  has  never  been  demonstrated. — Note  by  Q.  F.  Masterman, 
M.D.,  of  Stonrport. 
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Retaining  the  division  of  nerve-affectants  into  SHmU'  Definition  of 
lants  and  Narcotics^  I  will  de6ne  stimulant  to  mean  sncli  nJjJS^^nto 
food,  medicine,  or  exeixjiso  as  would  in  itself  be  energizing,  invigoratore 
and  will  divide  stimulants,  according  to  their  effects  on  SatSrs! 
man,    into    two    classes — Invtgorators    and     Prostrators. 
Bodily  exercise,  for  instance,   ranks   among  stimulants; 
whether  it  acts   as  an  invigorator  or  prostrator  being 
dependent  upon  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  exercise  and 
the  condition  of  the  body. 

Narcotics,  on  the  contrary,  are  poisons,  of  a  paralyzing  Definition 
nature,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  plain  nar-  S'i^uJJl 
ootids,  or  those  whose  paralyzing  effect  is  patent,  and 
pseudO'StvmuUmts,  or  those  narcotics  whose  benumbing 
effects  assume  the  guise  of  temporary  stimulation,  inas- 
much as  their  action  is  expended  primarily  upon  the 
inhibitory  centres. 

Hence,  among  narcotics  are  found  alcohol,  chloroform, 
opinm,  hemp,  betel,  tobacco,  coca,  thorn-apple,  henbane, etc. 

Most  of  these  narcotics  are,  in  small  doses,  pseudo- 
stimulants,  and  in  large  doses,  plain  narcotics.  Alcohol 
is  pre-eminently  of  this  double  character ;  a  pseudo-stima- 
lant  when  taken  in  small  doses,  and  a  plain  narcotic  when 
heavily  imbibed. 

With  the  small — the  pseudo-stimulant — dose  of  alcohol,  Meaning  of 
there  is   temporarily   all    the  appearance  of    heightened  ^udS!* 
activity,  but  the  life-forces  expend  themselves  to  no  pur-  stimulant, 
pose — or  to  a  purpose  which  should  not  have  existed,  the  ^pi^' 
necessity  to  dispose  of  the  intruder. 

The  paralyzing  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nerves  may  be 
compared  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  machinery  of  a 
clock,  by  a  gradual  redaction  of  the  length  of  its 
pendulum  ;  the  machinery  runs  faster  and  faster,  but  this 
activity  is  valueless — the  real  principle,  the  time-keeping 
faculty,  is  paralyzed. 

Thus  the  animated  appearance,  the  throbbing  of  the 
arteries,  the  peculiar  spaiile  in  the  eye,  the  flush  of  the 
face,  and  the  activity  manifested  by  the  drinker  are 
signs  of  danger.*     The  extitt  activity  is  caused  by  the  sys- 

•  The  angry  man  shows  the  same  signs — the  flaming  eye,  turgid 
vein,  etc.,  that,  in  the  case  of  alcohol-drinking,  are  claimed  as  signs 
of  benefit.  In  hoth  oases,  however,  the  appearance  are  the  results 
of  resentment.    The  angry  man  is  calling  on  his  reserve  force  for 
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temaiic  effort  to  avert  harm,  and  originates  in  the  incipient 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  caused  by  alcohol. 

In  fact,  snch  signs,  when  they  result  from  the  in- 
gestion of  alcohol,  are  no  more  signs  of  healthy  action 
than  the  downhill  velocity  of  a  coach,  when  the  drag  is 
taken  off  its  wheel,  is  an  evidence  of  safe  progress. 

As  deceptive  as  the  ontward  manifestations  are  the 
inward  sensations  of  ease,  pleasure,  and  comfort  resnlting 
from  the  drinking  of  alcohol.  They  are  all  signs  of 
paralysis. 

The  starving  man,  af<«er  the  acute  pangs  of  hnnger 
have  reached  the  point  where  paralysis  from  inanition 
attacks  the  nerves,  experiences  the  most  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, and  sees  the  most  delicious  banquets  set  before  him. 
Similar  is  the  result  in  the  case  of  death  by  freezing; 
when  the  cold  has  paralyzed  the  nerves  of  sensation,  happy 
visions  of  shelter  and  warmth  lull  the  sufferer  into  the 
fatal  sleep. 

A  like  incipient  paralysis  of  the  nerves  furnishes  the 
pleasing  sensations  resulting  from  the  use  of  alcohoL 

Alcohol  Alcohol  is  therefore  clearly  a  narcotic  poison,  though 

^JSSltlo*       *^i8  ^*^ct  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute.     In  his  well- 

P***"***         known  Essay  on  Drunkenness  (London,  1804),  Dr.  Thomas 

Trotter  says  on  this  point,  "As  an  article  in  Materia 

Mediea,  physicians  have  referred  alcohol  to  the  class  of 

narcotics;  medicines  which  induce  stupor  and  sleep,  among 

which  are  reckoned  opium,  bhang,  coniam,  belladonna, 

hyoscyamus,  nicotiana,  lauro-cerasus,  etc.     The  operation 

of  narcotics  has  lately  given  birth  to  much  controversy  in 

medical  writing,  the  one  party  contending  for  a  primary 

sedative  power  in  these  medicines,  which  by  suspending 

sense  and  motion  "  produce  **  that  condition  of  the  body 

called  sleep.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  first 

effects  of  narcotics  are  stimulant,  and  that  sleep  "  follows 

"  as    a  consequence  of  preceding  excitement ;  they  are 

Sd^i??!****  ^^^^^^^'^  *^  ^  considered  as  only  indirectly  sedatives." 

inci  Dr.*        One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  poison.  Prof.  Cbristison, 

thfapofaS.     ftffi"ii8  t^**  "  alcohol  contains  a  powerful  narcotic  poison." 

tubdning  or  panishing  the  external  ofiPender;  the  alcohol-dosed 
■TStem  is  oolleGting  its  reserre  force  to  conqaer  and  expel  the 
internal  foe. 
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Dr.  B.  G.  Y\gg  (op.  cU,,  1862)  says  the  same;  and  Dr. 
Anstie,  in  His  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  (London,  1864)| 
denies  even  the  temporary  strengthening  of  the  body  from 
alcohol,  and  arrives  at  "one  distinct  conclosion — which 
appears  to  be  very  great — ^namely,  that  as  in  the  case  of 
cldoroform  and  ether,  the  symptoms  which  are  commonly 
described  as  an  evidence  of  excitement,  depending  npon 
the  stimulation  of  the  nervons  system  preliminary  to  the 
recurrence  of  narcosis,  are  in  reality  an  essential  of  the 
narcotic ;  t^.,  the  paralytic  inflaence." 

Dr.  James  Edmunds  (op,  cit.)  says,  *'  Supposing  that  Dr.  Jmms 
we  were  able  by  the  nse  of  alcohol  to  elicit  latent  gj^«»<*««» 
strength,  and,  as  it  were,  carry  a  patient  round  the 
comer,  i.e.,  through  the  crisis,  when  he  might  recover 
himself  and  go  on  safely — why,  if  that  were  so,  the 
influence  of  alcohol  would  be  invaluable  in  exhausting 
diseases,  for  it  would  often  enable  us  to  save  life.  Bat 
alcohol  is  never  a  stimulant  at  all  when  we  come  to 
examine  it.  It  never  acts  as  anything  but  a  paralyzer. 
What  are  the  reasons  from  which  it  has  been  argued  that 
alcohol  in  small  doses  is  a  stimulant,  instead  of  a  narcotic, 
as  it  is  in  full  doses  ?  These — that  while  in  the  one  the 
brain  is  paralyzed,  in  the  other  the  man  will  talk  ^ter ; 
that  while  in  the  one  the  man's  heart  is  paralyzed  and  his 
vessels  distended,  in  the  other  the  man's  heart  acts  more 
vigorously,  and  his  pulse  beats  more  strongly.  And  it  is 
inferred  that  because  his  heart  beats  more  strongly,  and 
the  blood-vessels  seem  to  be  more  active,  the  circulation 
must  go  on  more  actively,  and  that  in  cases  of  fainting 
and  in  cases  of  accident  the  circulation  will  often  be  kept 
up  where  otherwise  it  would  fail.  Let  me  ask  if  there  is 
not  a  more  probable  explanation  of  the  force  with  which 
the  heart  acts  under  the  influence  of  a  small  dose  of  alcohol 
than  that  of  supposing  that  the  influence  is  in  one  case 
that  of  a  narcotic,  in  the  other  that  of  a  stimulant. 

"  We  have  an  analogy  in  the  act  of  breathing.  When 
we  see  a  man  breathing  quietly  we  know  that  he  is  com- 
fortable, but  when  we  see  a  man  with  asthma,  we  know 
that  the  air  cannot  get  into  his  chest,  nor  its  circulation 
go  on  aright  in  his  lungs.  What  do  we  see?  We  see 
him  breathing  with  most  wonderful  'vigour,'  let  us  call 
it.    Is  that  any  better  for  the  man  P    Is  that  any  indica- 
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tion  tliat  he  has  got  more  air  P  No  physiologist  would  for 
amoTnent  suggest  that  it  was.  He  would  say  that  the 
terrible  breathing  we  see  where  an  asthmatic  patient  leans 
out  of  window  and  strains  all  bis  breathing  muscles  to 
gasp  for  air,  was  an  indication  be  could  not  get  air  into 
him,  instead  of  an  indication  that  be  got  more  air.  Yet 
that  is  a  precisely  analogous  illustration,  and  the  parallel 
will  hold  if  we  analyze  it  by  every  scientific  and  physio- 
logical test.  For  instance,  if  the  aeration  of  the  blood  be 
obstructed  in  the  capillanes  of  the  lungs,  the  breathing 
becomes  more  frequent  and  more  vigorous  ;  but  this  accele- 
rated action  is  always  called  'difficalt  breathing,'  and  is 
evidence  that  the  true  respiratory  changes  are  obstructed 
instead  of  being  promoted.  If  the  obstraction  continue, 
this  difficult  or  accelerated  breathing  rapidly  exhaasts  the 
patient ;  the  effort  cannot  be  maintained  very  long,  and 
death  necessarily  follows. 

*'  If  in  a  healthy  animal  we  leave  the  heart  and  lungs 
intact,  and  the  blood-vessels  unobstructed,  and  simply 
close  the  windpipe  with  a  ligature,  violent  efforts  are  made 
to  inspire ;  but  as  no  fresh  air  reaches  the  lung-cells,  the 
necessary  exchanges  between  the  blood  and  air  cannot  be 
made,  the  blood  ceases  to  pass  on  through  the  otherwise 
unobstructed  capillaries,  the  arteries  behind  get  gorged, 
the  heart  makes  a  few  violent  struggles  to  force  on  the 
blood,  but  the  circulation  becomes  arrested  all  through  the 
body,  and  death  ensues. 

*'  Here,  in  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia,  we  see  that  the 
•  mere  non-completion  of  tbe  proper  exchanges  between  the 
blood  and  the  air  absolutely  arrests  the  blood-currents, 
while  all  the  circulatory  organs  remain  perfect,  and  the 
heart  strains  every  fibre  to  urge  on  the  life-stream.  If 
instead  of  at  once  suffocating  the  animal,  we  allow  it  to 
breathe  air  containing  its  full  proportion  of  oxygen,  but 
coutaining  also  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  we  get, 
fii-st,  a  retardation  by  narcosis  of  the  respiratory  actions  in 
the  lungs,  like  that  which  alcohol,  when  mixed  with 
healthy  blood,  produces  in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
Breathing  becomes  quickened,  as  in  persons  suffering  from 
any  other  impediment  to  respiration,  and  the  heart  acts 
violenUy  and  rapidly;  but  as  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is 
carried  by  the  blood  all  over  the  body,  narcosis  overtakes 
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the  brain  and  yolnntaiy  muBcles,  then  the  involnntarj 
breathing  muscles,  and  lastly  the  heart  itself.  Under  these 
oircamstances  death  is  caused  by  a  gradual  asphyxia,  so 
precisely  like  that  caused  by  extreme  drunkenness  that 
nothing  but  the  actual  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  body 
would  enable  the  physician  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 
But  until  the  narcosis  has  extended  equally  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  we  get  efEects  like  those  primary  efEects  of 
alcohol  which  are  called  '  stimulating ; '  i.e.,  we  get  violent 
and  rapid  pulsation  of  the  heart,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  carbonic- 
acid  gas  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  narcotic  poison,  and 
it  kills  the  deity  of  the  fire- worshippers  as  remorselessly 
as  it  poisons  every  animal  tissue."  * 

In  a  subsequent  paper  on  the  Physiological  Influence 
of  Alcohol  (1874)  Dr.  Edmunds  again  sums  up  the  narcotic 
eSecta  of  alcohol  in  these  words :  "  The  so-called  stimu- 
lating effects  of  alcohol  are  really  only  finer  shades  of  that 
same  narcotic  influence  which  produces  general  stupefac- 
tion and  universal  paralysis  when  the  agent  is  given  in 
large  doses.*' 

The  narcotizing  action  of  alcohol  is  twofold,  i.e.,  direct  Hm  twofold 
and  reflex.     Its  direct  action  is  that  of  its  direct  assault  on  JJJSJ^f"* 
the  brain,  whose  highest  functions  it  attacks  with  most  aicoboi  on 
severity,  because  the  higher  the  function  the  more  delicate  ^  ^^g, 
and  sensitive,  and  hence  more  susceptible  to  injury,  is  the 
brain-matter  involved     Its  reflex  action  is  to  paralyze  the 
telegraphic  nerve-apparatus  by  which  the  dazed  and  dulled 
superior  brain  sends  its  orders  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy.    Hence  the  moral  and  spiritual  functions — ^those  of 
reverence  for   God,  of  aspiration ;  the  principles  of  self- 
abnegation — modesty,  love,  patience,  and  fortitude,  are  the 
first  victims  of  alcohol,  while  the  coarser  powers  of  the 
brain  are  at  first  comparatively  little  affected,  and  hence 
the  orders  for  the  reduction  of  the  enemy  devolve  on  these 
inferior  functionaries  instead  of  being  received  from  the 
highest. 

It  is  well  known   that — in  the  case  of  contending  niuxtntion 

on  this  pulut. 
*  This  is  from   an   nnreyised  newspaper  report  of  wliat   Dr. 
Edmonds  then  said — which  aooounts  for  the  careless  diction.    The 
facts  and  opinions  stated  are,  howeyer,  so  dear  and  important  that 
I  hare  reproduced  it  here. 
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armies — no  matter  how  snperior  in  ereiy  respect  the  one 
foe  may  be  to  the  other,  and  no  matter  how  certBin  the 
nltimate  resalt  of  the  engagement  may  be,  if,  at  the  very 
outset,  the  inferior  force  should  succeed  in  disabling  both 
from  action  aud  command  the  chief  of  the  superior  force 
and  those  next  in  power  and  in  knowledge  of  his  plans, 
many  lives  will  be  uselessly  wasted«  because  the  lower 
officers,  ignorant  of  the  plan  of  battle  and  not  holding  that 
sapremacy  over  the  men  which  the  general  possessed,  issue 
contradictory  and  inadequate  orders,  resulting  in  a  con- 
fusion which  costs  heavily  before  the  chief  can  resume  his 
powers  and  lead  to  victory. 

Similar,  though  infinitely  more  complex,  are  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  alcohol  on  man.  Under  these,  the 
higheist  functions  of  the  brain  send  muddled  or  no  orders 
to  the  sub-functions,  and  the^  in  their  turn  (the  extent  of 
the  confusion,  of  course,  bemg  largely  determined  by  the 
amount  of  alcohol  ingested,  and  the  health,  conditions, 
temperament,  and  intrinsic  character  of  the  drinker)  send 
stapid  or  no  messages  to  their  subordinates,  and  so  on. 

But  the  lower  i£e  grade  of  a  faculty,  the  coarser  are 
the  nerve-molecules  and  therefore  the  less  susceptible  of 
paralysis,  but  also  the  less  quali6ed  are  such  faculties 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  army  deprived  of  its  leaders — 
either  to  conceive  or  carry  out  the  work  of  the  highest 
functions;  and  hence  in  the  body  of  man,  as  in  the 
demoralized  army,  we  find  dire  confusion  perverting  or 
destroying  orders  passed  &om  higher  to  lower  nerve- 
centres,  and  from  nerves  to  tissues — and,  as  a  result,  the 
various  manifestations  of  mental  and  physical  disorders 
which  are  termed  lack  of  co-ordination  of  ideas,  lack  of 
co-ordination  of  muscles,  systemic  demoralization,  the 
wreck  of  manhood.  

Aioohork  The  co-ordinating  powers  of  voluntary  action  are  the 

wJlAtiir***   ^^^^  ^   yield   after  the   moral;  the  mechanical  powers 

powert  of      yield  last.    For  instance,  if  we  put  something  in  a  drunken 

2J^|^JJ!**°  man's  hand,  if  he  be  not  too  far  gone,  he  will  clutch  it 

'*«■•  firmly,  though  without  interest,  idea,  or  intent — the  action 

of   his   hand   being   entirely  mechanical;  as  is  also  the 

clinging  of   his   legs  to  the  saddle  and  the  sides  of  the 

horse  ^  he  is  put  on  horseback.    His  body  sways  about 
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Helplessly,  but  the  mascles  of  liis  legs,  mecbanicallj  called 
into  action  by  the  touch,  cling  to  what  tenches  them. 
The  fnriher  alcoholic  paralysis  extends,  the  less  does  the 
victim  know  of  shocks  or  pains.  It  is  commonly  known 
that  a  dmnken  man  can  fall  a  considerable  distance  and 
experience,  in  appearance  at  least,  comparatively  small 
damage.  About  three  years  ago  a  drunken  man  jumped 
from  London  Bridge  into  the  Thames.  He  was  picked  up 
by  a  sailor,  taken  to  a  hospital,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
showed  no  effects  of  the  shock. 

It  is  also  a  fact  of  common  observation  that  dmnken 
persons  can  go  about  with  ugly  gashes  and  bruises  on 
their  bodies,  without  seeming  in  the  least  aware  of  these 
injuries ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  hunter  St.  Martin,  it  was 
seen  what  a  horrible  condition  con  Id  be  produced  in  his 
stomach  by  alcohol,  with  comparatively  no  sensations  of 
inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  paralysis  which — ^when  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  under  its  effects  partially  lose  their  con- 
tracting influence  on  the  capillaries  at  the  same  time  that 
the  heart  puts  on  extra  force  to  expel  the  foe — makes  them 
dilate  so  that  the  blood  rushes  into  and  partly  remains  in 
these  minute  blood-vessels.  This  state  of  things  sufFoses 
the  skin  with  a  glow,  and  gives  the  typical  red  face  of  the 
drunkard* 

Prof.  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.,  in  a  keen  ^•^'■JJ* 
controversial  essay  on  Tobacco  and  Alcohol  (Boston,  1869),  indpl^t 
says  of  the  nerve  symptoms  produced  by  alcohol —  plSujlito. 

"  The  first  narcotic  symptom  prodaced  by  alcohol  is  a 
symptom  of  incipient  paralysis ;  the  flushing  of  the  face 
is  caused  by  the  paralysis  of  the  cervical  branch  of  the 
sympathetic.  This  symptom  usually  occurs  some  time 
before  the  conspicuous  manifestation  of  the  ordinary  signs 
of  intoxication,  which  result  from  paralysis  of  the  cerebrum; 
we  may  search  in  vain  among  the  phenomena  of  intoxica- 
tion for  any  genuine  evidences  of  that  heightened  mental 
activity  which  is  said  to  be  followed  by  a  depressive 
recoil.  There  is  no  recoil,  there  is  no  stimalation.  There 
is  nothing  hot  paralytic  disorder  from  the  moment  narcosis 
begins.  From  the  outset  the  whole  nervous  system  is 
lowered  in  tone,  the  even  course  of  nutrition  disturbed,  and 
the  rhythmic  discharge  of  its  functions  interfered  with." 
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Still  it  would  seem  that,  at  least  in  cases  of  small 
doses,  the  dilatation  of  capillaries  is  only  in  part  the  result 
of  vaso-motor  nerve-paralysis,  which  may  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  sarrounding  temperature.  In  large 
doses,  DO  doubt,  alcohol  has  such  a  paralyzing  effect  on 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  that  the  capillaries  are  dilated 
almost  the  same  in  cold  as  in  heat;  hence  the  danger 
of  freezing  to  death.  But  in  small  doses  this  is  not  the 
case,  because,  even  though  the  drinker  does  not  in  a 
warm  room  feel  the  effects  of  drink,  he  becomes  quickly 
intoxicated  after  entering  the  cold  air,  which  seems  to 
point  the  fact  that  in  a  warm  room  the  system  risks 
less  from  driving  the  alcoholized  blood  to  the  surface 
for  oxidation,  than  from  keeping  it  back  in  the  interior ; 
while  in  the  cold  atmosphere  the  poison  is  allowed  to 
work  in  the  interior  of  the  system.  And  therefore  we 
see,  as  in  the  case  of  the  outward  manifestations — the 
glow  of  the  eye,  etc. — the  agreeable  sensations  caused  by 
the  blood  pouring  to  the  surface  are  deceptive ;  it  is  not 
an  increase,  but  a  decrease  of  heat,  the  surface  being 
warmed  at  the  expense  of  the  interior.  And  universal 
experience  proves  the  fact. 

It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  demonstrated 
that  the  minutest  quantities  of  alcohol  have  some  paralyzing 
effect  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Merriman,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S., 
in  a  most  excellent  essay,  entitled  A  Sober  View  of  Ahsti- 
nence  (Medical  Temperance  Journal,  London,  1882),  says — 

"  Drs.  Nicol  and  Mossop  of  Edinburgh,  conducting  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  each  other,  examined  the  base 
of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  while  the  system 
was  under  the  influence  of  various  drugs.  They  found 
that  the  nerves  controlling  the  delicate  blood-vessels  of 
the  retina  were  paralyzed,  and  the  vessels  themselves  con- 
gested, by  a  dose  of  two  drachms  of  rectified  spirit— less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol — or  about  a 
table-spoonful  of  brandy.  Here  was  a  genuine  paralysis, 
*a  real  physical  damage  to  the  nervous  tissue.*  The  nar- 
cosis caused  by  this  minute  dose  was,  of  course,  less 
extended,  but  just  as  real  as  that  which  occurs  when  a 
man  becomes  dead-drunk. 

''As  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  have  a 
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« 
pecnliarlj  intimate  connection  with  the  brain,  this  experi- 
ment would  seem  to  show  ns  through  this  little  window, 
aa  it  were,  to  the  oerebnun,  how  it  is  that  even  half  a 
glass  of  light  wine  '  goes  to  the  head '  of  manj  people,  that 
is,  causes  for  a  moment  a  slight  dizziness  and  blurring  of 
sight;  and  also  how  it  is  that,  as  Dr.  E.  Smith  has  shown, 
aU  the  senses,  particularly  the  sight,  are  blunted  bj  verj 
small  doses  of  alcohoL  Is  it  impertinent  to  suggest  that 
even  smaller  quantities  than  this  quarter  of  an  oance 
may  cause  incipient  narcosis,  if  only  we  had  an  instru- 
ment sharp  enough  to  detect  it?  If  so,  the  distinction 
in  kind  between  the  effects  of  large  and  of  small  doses, 
Yanishes."  ._-^«. 

The  quality  of  the  brain  decides  the  clearness  and  The  quality 
rapidity  with  which  a  message  for  any  part  of  the  body  is  SlddeJ^S? 
conceived.     The  soundness  of  the  varioas  nerves  through  qauiitjofite 
which  the  message  is  transmitted  decides  the  accuracy  and  ^ti^^^* 
speed  with  which  it  will  reach  its  destination;  and  the  vover 
relative  health  of  the  communicating  agent,  and  of  the 
tissue  deputed  by  it  to  put  the  order  into  execution, 
decides  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  the  trannaction 
will  be  finished. 

Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne,  in  his  paper  on  Education  and  Dr.  J.  Crich- 
the  Nervoui  System  (Book  of  HeaUh,  London,  1883),  says :  JS'thto^i. 
''The  rate  at  which  a  neryous  impalse  travels  alon^  a 
nerve  to  a  muscle  can  be  accurately  measured,  and  this 
has  been  found  to  vary  much  in  di£Ferent  animals.  In 
a  frog,  SQch  an  impulse  travels  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight 
metres  per  second,  and  in  a  man  at  the  rate  of  thirty- three 
mitres  per  second.  And  in  different  individual  men  the 
rate  of  nerve  conduction  varies  slightly.  But  it  is  in  more 
complex  nervous  operations  that  the  influence  of  quality 
of  nerve-matter  in  determining  rate  of  action  becomes 
more  manifest.  Thus,  as  regards  sensory  impressions  and 
voluntary  actions  founded  upon  them,  the  observations 
of  astronomers  show  that  of  a  number  of  persons  intently 
watching  for  the  transit  of  a  star  across  the  meridian, 
some  will  record  the  event  a  third  or  even  half  a  second 
earlier  than  others,  the  difference  between  individuals 
in  this  respect  being  known  as  the  persoual  equation. 
M.  Hirsh  has  shown  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
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rapidity  with  wHcH  iropressions  are  transmitted  throngli 
tlie  nerves  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  and  common 
observation  affords  abundant  illustrations  of  different  rates 
of  action  in  nerve-centres  connected  with  mental  processes. 
If  a  man,  when  out  walking,  asks  his  way,  and  receives 
some  rather  complicated  directions  as  to  the  route  to  be 
taken,  he  will  frequently  repeat  these  directions  aloud 
once  or  twice  before  he  fully  comprehends  them.  The 
words  have  been  instantaneously  received  and  appropriated 
BO  as  to  be  capable  of  reproduction,  bnt  the  interpretation 
of  them  takes  appreciable  time.  The  lower  process  has 
been  rapid,  the  higher  has  been  more  deliberately  per- 
formed. And  common  observation  also  affords  abundant 
illustration  of  different  rates  of  rapidity  of  mental  pro- 
cesses in  different  persons,  and  thus  guides  to  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  quality  of  brain-matter.  One  man  is 
spoken  of  as  quick-witted;  another,  as  slow  of  thought 
One  is  said  to  be  vivacious,  another  lethargic;  and  for 
scientiffc  purposes  differences  of  this  kind  are  summoned  (?) 
np  in  temperaments,  in  which  rapidity  of  mental  action 
and  quality  of  brain-substance  are  indicated  by  certain  out- 
ward characteristics.  From  the  nervous  to  the  lymphatic 
temperament,  through  the  sanguine  and  bilious  and  inter- 
mediate temperaments,  compounded  of  these,  there  is  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  rate  of  nerve-action,  and  in  the 
fineness  of  quality  of  nerve-substance." 

The  manner  in  which  aloohol — even  when  taken  in 

very  minute  quantity — ^interferes  with  the  healthfulness 

of  nerve-communication,  is  another  proof  that  it  is  always 

narcotic,  i.e.,  a  nerve-paralyzer. 

The^uteDr.         Dr.  B.  A.  Parkes,  in  the  Manual  of  Practical  Bygxene 

T^ai?toth6  (London,  1878),  gives  the  following  description  of  the 

e^^afco-  °®rve-paralyzing  effects  of  alcohol : — 

hoi  on  the  '*  In  most  persous  alcohol  acts  at  once  as  an  aneesthetie, 

S^mSiuuni  ^^^  lessens  also  the  rapidity  of  impreesions,  the  power  of 

thooghw        thought,  and  the  perfection  of  the  senses.    In  other  cases 

it  seems  to  cause  increased  rapidity  of  thought,  and  excites 

imagination,  but  even  here  the  power  of  control  over  a 

train  of  thought  is  lessened." 

Dr. Howie  on        In   a  lecture  on  Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Alcohol 

"^•■•"^       Question^  to  the  conference  of  Liverpool  teachers  con- 
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yened  by  the  National  Teniperance  Leagne,  June  9, 1883^ 
Dr.  Howie  said,  "In  the  present  day  we  can  calculate 
with  precision  the  exact  time,  to  a  minute  fraction  of  a 
Becond,  which  is  required  to  transmit  a  message  from  the 
brain  to  the  hand  or  any  other  portion  of  the  hody,  and  it 
has  been  distinctly  she  wn  that  it  takes  much  longer  to  send 
such  a  message  after  the  person  experimented  upon  has 
taken  even  a  small  dose  of  a  narcotic.  A  message  which 
could  be  sent  in  0'L904  of  a  second  required  0*297  second 
for  its  performance  after  two  glasses  of  bock  had  been 
administered  to  the  subject  of  experiment,  thus  showing 
how  much  even  a  slight  narcotic  effect  interferes  with  the 
vital  action  of  nervous  tissue." 

How  instantaneous  is  the  disoi-ganizing  and  crippling  Or.  J.  X 
effect  of  this  nerve-paralysis  upon  the  mental  powers,  after  £J^to|t^. 
even  the  smallest  dose  of  alcohol,  is  shown  by  Dr.  J.  J.  P?l"5J,"JJ^ 
Ridge,  in  his  interesting  experiments,  the  results  of  which,  dofle*  of 
published  in  the  Medical  Temperance  Journal  for  April,  »i<»*w>l 
1882,  are  almost  entirely  reproduced  here :  "  If  alcohol  is 
at  first  a  stimulant,  of  course  the  functions  under  con« 
sideration  should  be  more  easily  and  accurately  performed. 
There  are  three  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
which    seemed    most    suitable    for    test    purposes — (1) 
the  sense  of  touch,  or  feeling ;  (2)  the  sense  of  weight, 
or  the  muscular  sense ;  and  (3)  the  sense  of  sight,  or 
vision.    I  have  tested  each  of  these  senses  in  the  following 
ways : — 

'*  1.  Feeling, — An  instrument  was  constructed  in  which 
were  two  points  in  an  upright  position,  and  about  half  an 
inch  apart.  A  third  upright  point  was  situated  between 
the  two,  and  was  capable  of  being  moved  in  a  straight  line 
nearer  to  one  or  other  of  the  stationary  points.  These 
three  points  were  covered  in  so  as  to  be  invisible,  but  the 
fore6nger  could  be  passed  through  a  hole  in  order  to  feel 
them.  The  middle  point  was  moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion, 
and  the  person  tested  was  required  to  move  it  until,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  equally  distant  from 
the  two  outside  points.  The  movement  of  the  middle 
point  was  recorded  on  a  dial  invisible  to  the  subject  of  the 
experiment.  This  form  of  instrument  was  preferred  to  the 
ordinary  SBsthesiometer,  because  in  that  instrument  (in 
using  which  the  person  has  to  state  the  earliest  moment 
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that  he  can  distmgaisli  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasseB 
as  two,  while  thej  are  gradually  separated)  imag^ination 
might  more  easily  vitiate  the  conclnsions. 
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*'  This  table  shows  that  alcohol  in  small  doses  exercises 
a  narcotic  influence  on  the  nerves  of  seusation,  or  renders 
the  perception  of  minute  differences  of  size  less  keen  and 
delicate.  The  numbers,  though  apparently  large,  do  not 
represent  a  large  actual  distance  between  the  points. 
Tbey  simply  indicate  the  relative  difference,  the  average 
before  alcohol  being  twenty-three,  and  afterwards  almost 
thirty-eight.  The  only  conclusion  that  can  safely  be 
drawn  is  that  there  is  certainly  no  improvement,  no 
increased  sensitiveness  after  small  quantities  of  alcohol, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  slight  deterioration. 

*'  2.  Weight. — The  amount  of  muscular  force  required 
to  overcome  different  resistances  is  measured  by  a  special 
sense  connected  with  the  muscles,  but  exercised  by  the 
nerves.  Comparison  between  two  weights  requires  the 
action  of  the  judgment.  The  more  acute  the  perceptive 
fttculties  are,  so  much  the  more  readily  will  the  judgmeut 
decide  upon  small  differences  between  two  weights.  The 
effect  of  alcohol  on  this  muscular  sense  was  determined  by 
an  arrangement  in  which  a  weight  was  attached  to  a 
oertain  lever,  and  the  person  experimented  upon  was 
required  to  slide  an  equal  weight  along  another  lever, 
exactly  similar  to  the  6rst,  until,  in  his  opinion,  the  weights 
appeared  to  be  the  same.  It  is  obvious  that  the  position 
01  the  weights  on  each  lever  ought  to  be  exactly  the  same, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  sensitive  the  muscular  sense  is, 
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the  nearer  will  tlie  indiyidnal  be  able  to  place  them  before 
he  ceases  to  detect  any  difPerence. 

'*  The  following  table  gives  the  particnlars  of  the 
Tarions  triab,  the  average  results  both  before  and  after 
alcohol,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  administered,  and  the 
general  average  of  the  whole.  All  the  individaals  tested 
were  adult  men,  and  the  alcohol  was  diluted  with  at  least 
three  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
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3  drachm* 

Non  A 

_ 

3-25 

10 

_- 

600 

3  drachms 

A 

.m~ 

2-26 

1 

— 

3-76 

2  drachma 

A 

— 

6-25 

10 

— 

6-50 

3  drachma 

A 

11 

1 

4-40 

8 

11 

15 

4 

8-20 

2  drachma 

Kon-A 

2-60 

6 

6-75 

4dracluna 

60-60 

•0-06 

General  average.  6060  befoie    9  006 after. 

**  From  this  table  certain  facts  are  apparent : — (1) 
That  in  every  case  the  average  sensibility  to  weight  and 
power  of  discrimination  was  decidedly  diminished  by  small 
doses  of  alcohol,  the  general  average  indicating  that  the 
sensibility  is  din:iinished  about  one-third,  or  66*4  per 
cent.  (2)  That  single  trials  are  not  reliable,  since  many 
circumstances  may  unite  to  produce  a  fallacious  result. 
Thus,  some  of  the  trials  after  alcohol  were  actually  more 
accura'te  than  some  of  those  before  it,  although  the  ayeras^e 
of  each  individual  conforms  to  the  general  average  of  the 
whole.  (3)  That  non-abstainers  are  affected,  as  well  as 
abstainers.  (4)  That  small  doses  act  in  a  similar  way  to 
large  doses,  and  that  the  difference  is  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind. 

"  3.  Vision, — This  was  tested  by  noting  the  distance  at 
which  a  row  of  letters  could  be  read  with  one  eye,  without 
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ftloohol,  and  then  the  distance  at  which  the  same  letters, 
differently  arranged,  could  be  read  with  the  same  eje 
afterwards.  The  distance  varies  very  greatly  in  different 
individnals  ;  but,  of  course,  in  the  same  individual  it  would 
remain  the  same,  provided  that  the  alcohol  had  no  effect. 
Indeed,  one  might  naturally  expect  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  latter  trials,  by  reason  of  the  eyes  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  formation  of  the  fancy  letters  employed.  The 
(ollowing  table  gives  the  resnlts  obtained  :^- 

VISION. 


1 

Dlftanceofdi-ttnct 

. 

DisUnce  of  distinct 

i 

Amount  of 

sbsolnta 

alcohol 

l^yen. 

« 

▼Isioo,  in  feet 

B 

vision.  In  feet, 

I 

< 

<\fUr  Alcohol. 

-5 

A 

T 

TM 

t 

• 

6-81 

T 

6-76 

6-60    6.76 

6-60 

i  drachm 

Non.A 

• 

1 

T 

8-5 

7-87 

8-76 

6-75 

6-76 

8 

7-31 

1  drachm 

A 

lO-ft 

10-75 

10-6 

10-5 

1066 

8 

9 

7-6 

96 

850 

1  drachm 

Non-A 

4-26 

5-25 

5-2S 

_ 

4-91 

4-50 

4-6 

4-25 

— 

4-41 

a  drachms 

A 

10-35 

9 

t-26 

_ 

8-83 

9 

9-25 

8 

_ 

8-75   a  drachnu 

A 

U-2& 

11 -25 

10-25 

••6 

10-66 

10'6 

10*6 

11 

8*6 

1012 ,  a  drachms 

A 

15 

10-5 

13 

— 

12-80 

13 

10-6 

13 

— 

11-80  1 2  drachms 

A 

•  as 

10-26 

— 

.. 

976 

8-80 

8 

_ 

_ 

8-25 

4  drachms 

A 

• 

6 

6t5 

— 

6-91 

6-25 

4-76 

4-75 

_ 

4-91 

4  drachms 

A 

It 

16-6 

15-75 

15-76 

14-75 

14-6 

16-25 

14-83 

idraohms 

93-76 

86-38 

General  average,  9-375  before;  8-538  alter. 

"Here,  again,  it  is  clear  that  every  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals experimented  on  was  affected  injuriously  by  the 
alcohol.  On  the  average,  every  one  had  to  approach  nearer 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  same  letters.  The  general 
average  indicates  that  it  required  an  approach  of  nearly 
one  foot  to  compensate  for  the  injury  done  by  the  alcohol. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  distance  had  to  be  shortened, 
on  the  average,  9  per  cent 

'*  In  testing  all  three  of  these  senses  it  onght  in  fairness 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  considerable  advantage  was  given 
to  alcohol  by  the  unavoidable  necessity  that  the  test  with 
alcohol  should  follow  the  test  without  it.  For  thus,  in 
every  case,  the  alcohol  gets  all  the  credit  of  the  improve- 
ment due  to  experience  and  practice.  If  this  fallacy  could 
have  been  avoided,  it  seems  probable  that  the  difference  in 
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fayonr  of  total  abstinence  would  have  been  even  greia 
than  it  really  was. 

''As  two  drachms  of  alcohol  was  the  amount  given  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  jnst  worth  a  line  to 
indicate  that  this  represents  one  tablespoonful  of  spirits ; 
not  quite  half  a  glassful  of  port  or  sherry  ;  a  small  wine- 
glassful  of  claret  or  champagne ;  and  not  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  ale.  Now,  these  (quantities  are  considerably 
abort  of  the  '  physiological  minimum,'  which  is  supposed 
not  to  do  any  one  any  harm.  Indeed,  the  fact  is  established 
— that  from  the  moment  when  sufficient  alcohol  has  been 
taken  to  affect  the  nervou£l  system  at  all,  to  the  total 
extinction  of  nervous  energy  by  a  fatal  quantity,  there  is 
progressive  paralysis  of  every  form  of  nerve  function, 
capable  of  accurate  determination,  which  has  hitherto  been 
experimented  on. 

"  It  is  to  be  carefxdly  observed  that,  notwithstanding 
this  real  deterioration  of  various  powers,  the  individual  is 
net  conscious  of  any  alteration,  and  nothing  but  an  unmis- 
takable test  can  convince  him  that  he  is  not  so  accurate  or 
capable  as  he  was  before.  Whether  this  arises  simply 
from  the  inability  of  the  judgment  to  compare  the  intensity 
of  two  impressions  reaching  it  separately,  and  after  an 
interval  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  or  whether  it 
arises  from  incipient  paralysis,  or  weakening  of  the 
judgment  itself,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Probably  both 
causes  operate  to  account  for  the  failure  to  perceive  the 
difference. 

"  One  thing  becomes  very  clear — namely  y  that  the  highest 
possible  perfection  of  the  nervous  system  is  only  possible  vnth 
strict  total  abstinence. 

*' Alcohol  has,  also,  clearly  no  right  to  be  called  a 
stimulant.  It  is  a  narcotic  from  first  to  last,  as  Dr.  Wilks 
and  others  have  heretofore  asserted,  and  the  symptoms  of 
stimulation  are  only  the  result  of  the  peculiar,  balanced 
condition  of  many  functions,  between  accelerating  and 
checking  nerves;  the  narcotizing  of  a  checking  nerve 
producing  for  the  time  being  the  same  visible  effect  as  the 
stimulation  of  an  accelerating  nerve.  Alcohol,  like  other 
dregs,  has  its  special  preferences  for  certain  nerve-tracts 
over  others,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  persons  one 
nervous    function    is    more    susceptible,  and  in    others 
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Recent  teeti- 
mony  In  con- 
fimuition  of 
Dr.  J.  J. 
Rldge'B  ex- 
perimenta. 

Conditions 
qnjilifying 
length,  ex- 
tent, and 
character 
of  alcitboUo 
paralTsla. 


Theories  r^* 
garding  the 
effects  of  al- 
cohol on  the 
nerresln 
pruducing 
the  drink- 
cntTlng. 


Dr.Anstieon 
the  same. 


Prof,  n^lce 
on  the  same. 


General  con- 
clusioM  as  to 


another.  ITevertlieless,  its  tendenqy^  maj  be  broadlj 
indicated  as  a  paraljzerof  nerye-fonotion,  or,  more  sliortl j, 
as  a  tme  narcotic." 

In  a  letter  dated  March  21, 1884,  Dr.  J.  J.  Eidge  writes 
to  me  as  follows:  "Very  recently  Dr.  Scongal,  of  New 
Mill,  has  repeated  and  confirmed  my  conclusions,  and  adds 
that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  similarly  affected  by  alcohol." 

The  health,  temperament,  alcoholic  heritage,  and  resui- 
tive  power  of  the  drinker ;  the  state  of  his  stomach  as  to 
food  ;  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  activity  of  the  excrementary 
organs,  foreign  ing^redients  in  the  alcoholic  drink ; — these 
and  other  conditions  and  circnmstances  combine  to  deter- 
mine and  qualify  the  length,  extent,  and  character  of 
alcoholic  paralysis,  and  the  amount  of  damage  done,  jost 
as  they  do  in  regard  to  the  nntritive  processes ;  and  must 
equally  be  considered  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system. 

§  41.  In  the  preceding  portion,  on  alcohol  and  digestion, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  terrible  drink-craving  was  caused 
by  the  avidity  with  which  alcohol  absorbs  the  water  from 
the  tissues,  but  it  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  those 
chemical  properties  of  alcohol.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
inherent  in  all  forms  of  sensuous  excitation  is  that  artificial 
excitement  produces  a  cry  for  more  of  the  excitant,  and 
the  more  imperatively  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
functions  thus  abused. 

Says  Dr.  Anstie  (op,  ctV.),  "A  certain  quantify  of 
nervous  tissue  has  ceased  to  fill  the  role  of  nervous  tissue, 
and  there  is  less  impressible  matter  upon  which  the 
narcotic  might  operate.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  confirmed 
drunkard,  opium  eater,  or  ooquero  requires  more  and  more 
of  his  accustomed  narcotic  to  produce  the  intoxication 
which  he  delights  in — to  saturate  his  blood  to  a  high 
degree  with  the  poison,  and  thus  to  insure  an  extensive 
contact  with  the  nervous  matter." 

Prof.  John  Fiske  (op.  cit)  says,  "  The  perpetual 
cravinjir  of  the  drinker  in  all  probability  is  due  to  the 
gradual  alteration  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  nervous 
system,  caused  by  frequently  repeated  narcosis." 

Alcohol,  therefore,  is  a  narcotic  always — from  beginning 
to  end,  never  anything  else  but  a  narcotic.     Indeed,  were 
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H  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  used  in  the  ways  that  it  is.  tue  aano. 
Therefore,  tiioee  who  drink  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  JJJ35,2l** 
pleasure  of  living,  miss  their  object,  as  do  those  who  drink 
in  the  hope  of  augmenting  their  mental  powers.  The 
lawyer,  taking  his  glass  before  delivering  his  brief,  dnlls 
his  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  and  his  embarrassment  in 
speaking ;  the  orator,  taking  his  glass  as  an  inspiration, 
will  possibly,  by  the  irritation  and  jostle  of  ideas  due  to 
naroosis,  be  able  to  reproduce  from  his  reserve  stores  of 
knowledge  some  flashy,  perhaps  eloquent  periods,  but 
rarely  coherent  or  deep  reasoning ;  in  neither  case  do  feeling 
or  thought  become  clearer  or  keener,  but  memory  and  fear 
are  desidened,  and  a  mechanical  courage  to  stolidly  get 
over  what  cannot  be  adequately  faced,  is  often  temporarily 
acquired. 

§  42.  Recent  years  have  furnished  the  strongest  proo& 
and  testimony  that  the  notion  of  alcohol  as  an  auxiliary  in 
brain-work  is  fallacious. 

Dr.  £.  G.  Figg  (op.  aU.)  says,  "  In  a  person  drinking  Dr.  E.  a. 
to  stimulate  a  natural  mental  function,  we  soon  witness  ^2^°/^ 
an  alteration  of  object ;  for,  experimentally  convinced  that  aioohoi  when 
in  the  insolvency  of  the  cerebral  system  as  a  basis,  and  ^^ui  * 
the  defective  co-operation  of  the  blood,  that  extraordinary  ■*taiuiAnt 
exhibition  is  not  attainable,  he  must  rest  satisfied  with 
reaching  that  which  was  once  the  normal  standard  of  his 
powers,  but  from  which  he  has  retrograded  in  the  collapse 
of  frequent  ei^cess." 

In  a  word,  alcohol  disappoints  and  betrays  all  except 
those  who  seek  sloth  and  death  for  body  and  mind. 

In  a  lecture  on  The  Effects  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  upon 
Health  and  Work,  delivered  in  Mr.  Samuel  Morley's 
warehouse,  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  January  6, 1882,  he  said, 
^*  Every  adult  man  who  fmds  himself  after  trial — and  every  sir  Andrew 
man  should  try — to  be  a  thousand  times  better  without  2^ "°  ***^ 
alcohol,  should  not  resume  it,  because  he  will  work  better, 
he  will  enjoy  more,  he  will  have  a  longer  exemption  from 
disease,  he  will  probably  live  longer,  and  certainly  he  will 
be  better  in  all  the  higher  relations  of  Hfe.  ...  I  dare  say 
if  a  man  took  a  glass  of  wine,  as  sometimes  people  do  to 
overcome  nervousness,  he  might  succeed,  and  indeed  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  that  sort  of  help  alcohol  sometimes  can 
give  to  a  man,  but  it  gives  it  curiously  enough  at  the 
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expense  of  blunting  his  sensibilities.   .   .   .   That  is  mj 

testimoDy  as  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  liqnors  npon  health 

and  upon  work,  namely,  that  for  all  purposes  of  sustained, 

enduring,  fruitful  work  it  is  mj  experience  that  alcohol 

does  not  help  but  hinders  it.  ...  I  am  bound  to  say 

that  for  all  houest  work  alcohol  never  helps  a  human  soul. 

Never,  never  1 " 

Mr.  A*  Mr.    A.    Arthur    Beade,    in    his    work,    Study    and 

BMde's  8Qin-  Stimulants  (London,  1883),  composed  of  one  hundred  and 

OTwJnndred  ^^^J'^^^    letters   and  citations  from  various  eminent 

and  thirty-     literary  and  other  brain  workers,  says  in  his  concluding 

on^rae  comments,  "From  a  review  of  these  one  hundred  and 

potnt.  thirty-two  testimonies  ...  I  find  "  that  **  not  one  resorts 

to  alcohol  for  stimulus  to  thinking,  and  only  two  or  three 

defend  its  use  under  special  circumstances — *  useful  at  a 

pinch'  nnder  'phvsical  or  mental  exhaustion.'    Not  one 

resorts  to  alcohol  for  inspiration." 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Reade's  volume  the  following  ooncise 
and  comprehensive  testimony  (given  at  Bedford  Chapel, 
TheR«T.  July  20th,  1882),  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke:  "It 
Brooked  ^*  has  been  said  that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  stimulate 
tesUmonyon  work  into  greater  activity,  and  make  life  happier  and 
the  SUM.  brighter.  My  experience  since  I  became  a  total  abstainer 
has  been  exactly  opposite.  I  have  found  myself  able  to 
work  better.  I  have  a  greater  command  over  any  powers 
I  possess.  I  can  make  use  of  them  when  I  please.  When 
I  call  upon  them  they  answer ;  and  I  need^  not  wait  for 
them  to  be  in  the  humour.  It  is  all  the  difference  between 
a  machine  well  oiled  and  one  which  has  something  among 
the  wheels  which  catches  and  retards  the  movement  at 
unexpected  times.  As  to  the  pleasure  of  life,  it  has  been 
also  increased.  I  enjoy  Nature,  books,  and  men  more 
than  I  did — and  my  previous  enjoyment  of  them  was  not 
small.  Those  attacks  of  depression  which  come  to  every 
man  at  times  who  lives  too  sedentary  a  life,  rarely  visit  me 
now,  and  when  depression  does  come  from  any  trouble,  I 
can  overcome  it  far  more  quickly  than  before.  The  fact 
is,  alcohol,  even  in  the  small  quantities  I  took  it,  while  it 
did  not  seem  to  injure  health,  injured  the  fineness  of  that 
physical  balance  which  means  a  state  of  health  in  which 
all  the  world  is  pleasant.  That  is  my  experience  after  four 
months  of  water-drinking,  and  it  is  all  the  more  striking 
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to  mo,  because  for  the  last  fonr  or  five  yeara  I  have  been 
a  very  moderate  drinker.  I  appeal  to  the  young  and  the 
old  to  try  abstinence  for  the  very  reasoniB  they  now  use 
alcohol — in  order  to  increase  thei^  power  of  work  and  their 
enjoyment  of  life.  Let  the  yonng  make  the  experiment  of 
working  on  water  only.  Alcohol  slowly  oormpts  and  cer- 
tainly retards  the  actiyity  of  the  brain  of  the  greatest 
number  of  men.  They  will  be  able  to  do  all  they  hare  to 
do  more  swiftly.  This  swiftness  will  leave  them  leisure, 
the  blessing  we  want  most  in  this  overworked  world.  And 
the  leisure  not  being  led  away  by  alcohol  into  idleness, 
into  depression  which  craves  unnatural  excitement,  into 
noisy  or  slothful  company,  will  be  more  nobly  used,  and 
with  greater  joy  in  the  usage.  And  the  older  men,  who 
find  it  so  difficxdt  to  find  leisure,  and  who  when  they  find 
it  cannot  enjoy  it  because  they  have  a  number  of  slight 
ailments  which  do  not  allow  them  perfect  health,  or  which 
keep  them  in  over-excitement  or  over-depressioli,  let  them 
try — though  it  will  need  a  struggle — ^whether  the  total 
abandonment  of  alcohol  will  not  lessen  all  their  ailments, 
and  by  restoring  a  better  temper  to  the  body — for  the  . 
body  with  alcohol  in  it  is  like  a  house  with  an  irritable 
man  in  it — enable  them  not  only  to  work  better,  but  to 
enjoy  their  leisure.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
work  of  the  world  would  be  one-third  better  done,  and 
more  swiftly  done,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  increased  by 
one-half,  if  no  one  took  a  drop  of  alcohol." 

§  43.  The  working  classes  do  mostly  believe  that  alcohol  OpinioMtiuit 
increases  their  capacity  for  labour.     Of  course  they  are  SJSMTuir 
deceived  by  the  general  sensations  and  appearances,  and  oftp«dtj  for 
practical  tests  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  their  belief.  Dr'^RedSes, 

Dr.  Beddoee  (in  Hygeia^  1802)  shows  by  comparison  lJIw*^ 
that  drinkers,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  could  Pwk<£  and 
do  less  work  than  non-drinkers.  giJte.^*'^" 

"Alcohol,"  says  Dr.  Baer,  quoting  from  Dr.  Donders, 
"  is  no  savings-bank  for  muscular  strength,  as,  in  time, 
it  utterly  destroys  it." 

"Brandy,  in  its  action  on  the  nerves,"  says  Baron 
Inebig,  "  is  like  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  health  of  the 
laboarer,  which  for  lack  of  cash  to  pay  it,  must  be  constantly 
renewed.  The  workman  consames  his  principal  instead  oE 
intertet^  hence  the  inevitable  bankruptcy  of  the  body." 
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Bat  the  crucial  test  for  the  working  classes  is  found 
in  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Parkes  and 
Wollowicz.* 

From  long-protracted  comparative  experiments,  alter- 
nately with  water  and  with  alcohol,  on  a  strong  and  healthj 
man,  tbey  found  by  counting  the  heart's  beats  on  days  of 
water-drioking  and  days  of  spirit  ingestion,  that  alcohol 
greatly  increased  the  heart's  action.  In  summarizing  these 
results  they  say — 

"  Admitting  that  each  beat  of  the  heart  was  as  strong 
during  the  alcoholic  period  as  in  the  water  period  (and  it 
was  really  more  powerful),  the  heart  on  the  last  two  days 
of  alcohol  was  doing  one-fifth  more  work. 

"  Adopting  the  lowest  estimate  which  has  been  giren 
of  the  daily  work  of  the  heart,  viz.,  as  eqaal  to  122  tons 
lifted  one  foot,  the  heart  during  the  alcoholic  period  did 
daily  work  in  excess  equal  to  lifting  15*8  tons  one  foot, 
and  in  the  last  two  days  did  extra  work  to  the  amount  of 
24  tons  lifted  as  far. 

"The  period  of  rest  for  the  heart  was  shortened, 
though,  perhaps,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  inferred 
from  the  number  of  beats,  for  each  contraction  was  sooner 
over. 

'*  The  heart  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  after  alcohol 
was  left  off,  and  apparently  at  the  time  when  the  last 
traces  of  alcohol  were  eliminated,  showed  in  the  sphjraio- 
graphic  tracings  signs  of  unusual  feebleness,  and,  perhaps 
in  oonsequence  of  this,  when  the  brandy  quickened  the 
heart,  again  the  tracings  showed  a  more  rapid  contraction 
of  the  ventricles,  but  less  power  than  in  the  alcoholic  period. 
The  brandy  acted,  in  fact,  on  the  heart,  whose  nutrition 
had  not  been  perfectly  restored. 

"  It  will  seem  at  first  sight  almost  incredible  that  such 
an  excess  of  work  could  be  put  npon  the  heart,  but  it  is 
perfectly  credible  when  all  the  facts  are  known. 

"  The  heart  of  an  adult  man  makes,  as  we  see  above, 
73*57  strokes  per  minute.  This  number  multiplied  by 
sixty  for  the  hour,  and  again  by  twenty-fonr  for  the  entire 
day,  would  give  nearly  106,000  as  the  number  of  strokes 

•  See  Bibliography— Sofptfrimtfnte  on  the  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the 
Buman  Body^—Ewperimente  on  the  Action  of  Red  Bordetiua  Wine 
{CloTet)  on  tA«  Euma/n  Body.    London,  1870. 
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per  day.  There  is,  however,  a  redaction  of  stroke,  pro- 
dnced  by  assuming  the  recumbent  position  and  by  sleep, 
so  that  for  simplicity's  sake  we  may  take  off  the  6000 
strokes,  and,  speaking  generally,  may  put  the  average  at 
100,000  in  the  entire  day.  With  each  of  these  strokes  the 
two  ventricles  of  the  heart  as  they  contract  lift  up  into 
their  respective  vessels  three  ounces  of  blood  each ;  that 
is  to  say,  six  ounces  with  the  combined  stroke,  or  6()0,000 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  equivalent  of  work  rendered 
by  this  simple  calculation  would  be  116  foot- tons;  and  if 
we  estimate  the  increase  of  work  induced  by  alcohol,  we 
shall  find  that  four  ounces  of  spirit  increase  it  one-eighth 
part,  and  eieht  ounces  one-fourth  part.*' 

Identical  results  were  reached  by  these  physicians  in 
their  experiments  with  claret  There  was  the  **  marked 
effect  on  the  heart  .  .  .  the  twenir  ounces  (of  claret), 
containing  almost  two  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol,  were  mani- 
festly too  much  for  the  subject  ...  be  felt  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  was  flashed,  the  face  was  somewhat  con- 
gested, and  he  was  a  little  drowsy.  .  .  .  Moreover,  alcohol 
then  began  to  appear  in  the  urine.  ...  With  regard  to 
this  healthy  man  taking  any  alcohol,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  he  would  be  better  without  it." 

§  44.  To  sum  up,  we  see  that  alcohol  is  a  substance  qepenarom- 
entirelv  alien  to  the  body,  and  incapable  of  being  trans-  S3,5[2Sa 
formea  into  anything  useful  to  it;   that  it  hinders  the  muits? 
digestion,  wastes  the  digestive  fluids,  tends  to  dissolve  •^^^^^ 
and  damage  the  blood-cells,  and  thus  vitiates  and  retards 
all  the    life-processes — its    action  on  the  stomach   and 
blood  producing  structural  degeneration  throughout  the 
systeoL 

As  to  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  we  see  that  it 
works  through  the  blood  directly  on  the  brain  and  nerves ; 
that  it  narcotizes,  and  that  in  this  narcotizing  it  espe- 
cially deadens  the  feelings  of  care,  responsibility,  and 
discretion,  and  upon  the  bodily  powers  its  effecte  are 
shown  in  the  failure  of  the  power  to  co-ordinate  compli- 
cated series  of  muscles,  and  in  blunting  the  acuteness  of 
the  senses. 

Its  aflBnity  for  water  causes  thirst  for  water,  which  the 
drinker    mistakes   for  liquor-thirst,   his    mistake  being 
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strengtbened  hj  the  spasmodic  demand  of  tbe  nerrous 
ganglia  for  more  irritation — hence  the  bodj's  irresistible 
craving  for  drink.  These  being  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  whole  organism,  it  follows  that  no  one  is  or  can  be 
strengthened  Dj  its  ase,  and  that,  whether  nsed  in  modera- 
tion *  or  excess,  it  is,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
physiology  alone,  an  unmitigated  carse  to  man,  and  as  the 
poisoner  of  water — man's  chief  source  of  life — ^it  is  the 
great  founder  of  death. 

*  The  question  of  moderate  drinkiiig  is  dealt  with  in  chapter  zii. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PATHOLOGICAL  ItESULTS,  OR  DISEASES  CAUSED  BT  ALCOHOL. 

§  45.  In  the  preyioxiB  part  I  have  dealt  with  the  chemical 
acUon  and  reaction  between  the  body  and  alcohol. 

In  this,  the  pathological — or  disease  portion — I  shall 
deal  briefly  with  the  disagreeable  experiences  which  Nature 
forces  apon  man  in  her  protest  against  his  nse  of  alcohol. 
The  dimcalties  hitherto  eooountered  are  here  mnlti plied 
and  intensified.  All  the  complexities  and  intricacies,  and 
the  apparent  contradictions  which  bewilder  and  oonfuse 
the  physiological  inquirer,  confront  the  physician  with 
large  reiDforcemcDts.  Even  if  alcoholic  drinks  were  never 
adulterated,  the  exact  diagnosiog  of  alcoholic  diseases 
would  still  be  a  matter  of  supreme  difficulty.  Where,  for 
example,  can  a  non-alcoholic  standard  be  found,  and 
without  such  an  authoritative  criterion  how  can  accoracy 
be  hoped  for  P  But  not  only  is  there  no  criterion  to  judge 
from,  but  nnadulterated  alcohol  is  a  scarcely  known 
article. 

But  let  us  remember  that  without  alcohol  there 
would  be  no  adulterations,  while  without  the  adulterations 
there  would  still  be  alcohol. 

Before  considering  the  subject  of  alcoholic  diseases,  let  Deflofttoaof 
us  agree  on  definitions  of  the  terms  disease  and  health.         SJl!!!'^ 

IHsease  is  a  self-suggesting  word — dis-ease,  t.e.,  dis-  htMStiu 
turbanoe,  dis-order.    Health  we  may  define  as  ease,  peace, 
order.    Health,  therefore,  is  that  state  of  individual  being 
in  which  the  body  and  mind  are  unanimous  about  the  joy 
of  living. 

This  broad  definition  of  health  may  almost  provoke 
scorn ;  not  because  it  is  not  true,  butbeotuse  it  is  absurdly 
inapplicable  to  life  as  we  find  it ;  because  being  true,  then 
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Dr.  Haas,  the 
originator  of 
the  term 
<Ueoholitm, 
and  its 
diTltion 
into  acute 
aad  ohroDlo. 


bealth  is  an  unknown  blessing,  and  there  is  notliing  but 
disease  in  tbe  world ;  a  terrible  verdict  to  prononnoe  on 
man's  misuse  of  Himself  and  bis  fellow-beings. 

Practicallj,  tben,  health  is  that  state  of  being  in  whicb 
no  part  of  body  or  mind  offers  any  palpable,  or  more  than 
eyanescent  signs  of  serious  indiyidnal  distorbance ;  disease 
is  the  palpable  manifestation  of  disturbance  of  the  regular 
processes  of  life. 

Alcoholismus,  or  alcoholism,  is  the  name  for  all  diseases 
in  any  way  found  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  term 
was  first  used  by  Dr.  Magnus  Huss,  of  Stockholm,  in  his 
Aleoholismus  (1849-1851).  He  divides  alcoholism  into 
two  groups:  Acute  alcoholism  and  Chronic  alcoholism,^ 
Acute  alcoholism  (drunkenness  and  its  immediate  con- 
sequences) is  principally  of  a  mental  character,  and  the 
precursor  and  preparer  of  chronic  alcoholism  (the  graver 
chronic  mental  disorder)  ;  bat  as  chronic  alcoholism  is  both 
of  a  physical  and  mental  character,  I  will — in  order  to 
connect  the  physical  phenomena  as  a  whole  with  the 
mental  phenomena  as  a  whole — first  deal  with  the  chronic 
physical  phenomena,  then  with  acute  alcoholism,  and  then 
with  the  chiefly  mental  phenomena  and  disea^ei. 


A.  Physical  Phenomena  and  Diseases. 

§  46.  "  The  term  chronic  alcoholism^**  says  Dr.  Huss, 
**  applies  to  the  collective  symptoms  of  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  mental,  motor,  and  sensory  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  these  symptoms  assuming  a  chronic  form,  and 
without  their  being  immediately  connected  with  any  of 
these  (organic)  modifications  of  the  central  or  peripheric 
portions  of  the  nervous  svstem,  which  may  be  detected 
daring  life  or  discovered  after  death  by  ocular  inspection  ; 
such  symptoms,  moreover,  affecting  individuals  who  have 

*  Dr.  James  Edmnnds  says  that  in  obronio  alcoholism,  '*  the  body 
Is  one  whose  tissnes  are  damaged,  to  begin  with,  by  the  long-continoed 
use  of  alcohol.  The  case  displays  all  the  pheaomena  of  the  sot.  With 
every  temporary  depression  in  health,  a  comparatively  mild  chill  or 
a  little  excess  in  the  habitaal  nse  of  alcohol  suffices  to  bring  on  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremem.  This  differs  from  acnte  alcoholism  in 
that  the  subject  is  more  prone  to  prostration  and  death,  though  tbe 
symptoms  are  less  violent,  and  that  recovery  is  mnoh  slower." 
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persisted  for  a  oonsiderable  length  of  time  in  the  habit  of 
drinking." 

Strictly    speaking,    chronic    alcoholism    includes    all  JSoiwuSn!^' 
chronic  duteases,  physical  or  mental,  coming  within  the 
scope  of  either  of  the  following  categories:— 

1.  Disorders  occasioned  by  strain  imposed  on  the  system 
by  alcohol. 

2.  Diseases  traceable  to  general  system-degeneration 
produced  by  alcohol. 

8.  Diseases  which  bnt  for  alcoholic  system-degenera- 
tion might  have  been  averted  or  resisted. 

Neither  place  nor  time  are  here  afforded  for  going  into 
the  pathogeny,  symptomatology,  dia^^nosis,  or  nosology  of 
alcohob'o  diseases,  and  we  shall  only  quote  some  of  the 
general  ntterances  of  the  great  authorities  on  these  points, 
leaving  the  reader  to  discover,  not  what  diseases  do,  but 
what  diseases  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  owe,  in  part  at 
least,  their  existence,  character,  and  prevalence  to  alcohol. 

Prof.  Christison,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chair-  P"*  Chrtott- 
man  of  the  MasHachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  dated  ^enli 
Jnly  26th,  1870,  says  of  intoxication—  ^  S'^JTUi^ 

'*  I  recognise  certain  diseases  which  oripnate  in  the  tiouhoL 
vice  of  drunkenness  alone,  which  are   delirium  tremensy 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  many  cases  of  B right's  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  dipsomania,  or  insane  drunkenness. 

"Then  I  recognize  many  other  diseases  in  regard  to 
which  excess  in  alcoholics  acts  as  a  powerful  predisposing 
cause,  such  as  gout^  gravel,  aneurism,  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  cystitis,  premature  incontinence  of  urine,  ery- 
sipelas, spreading  cellular  inflammation,  tendency  of 
wounds  and  sores  to  gangrene,  inability  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  diseases  at  large.  I  have 
had  a  fearful  amount  of  experience  of  continued  fever  in 
our  infirmary  during  many  an  epidemic,  and  in  all  my 
experience  I  have  only  once  known  an  intemperate  man  of 
forty  and  upwards  to  recover." 

Prof.  Christison  also  claims  that  three-fourths,  or  even 
four-fifths,  of  Bright's  disease  in  Scotland  is  produced  by 
alcohol. 

In  a  TrecUue  on  the  Continued  Fevers  of  Qreat  Britain  Dr.  KuTchi- 
(London,  1874),  Dr.  C.  Murchison  says :—  KTuSi  "^ 

"  A  single  act  of  intoxication  may  also  predispose  to  fcv«t 
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typhus.  I  hsive  known  several  instances  of  persons  ex* 
posed  for  months  to  the  poison  in  its  most  concentrated 
form,  who  were,  not  attacked  until  immediatelj  after  a 
debauch.  There  is  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that 
a  liberal  allowance  of  alcoholic  stimulants  fortifies  the 
system  against  contagious  diseases." 

In  the  Croonian  Lectures  of  1874,  to  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Collejce  of  Physicians,  on  FuncHanal  Duea$e$  of 
the  Liver,  Dr.  Murchison  said — 

'*  It  is  the  prevalence  of  beer  and  spirit  drinking,  and 
consequent  liver-clogging,  which  accounts  for  the  wide- 
spread use  and  countless  forms  of  patent  pills,  sach  as 
Cockle's,  Morison*s,  Holloway's,  and  others.  These  are 
taken  by  millions  every  week,  and  people  find  that  if  they 
do  not  take  them  they  become  bilious  and  anwelL  They 
are  all  of  a  purgative  nature,  and  by  occasionally  hurrying 
unspent  material  out  of  the  system  they  give  temporary 
relief  to  the  overwrooght  liver.  The  wear  and  tear  of  this 
process  must,  however,  tend  to  shorten  life. 

**  The  sallow  and  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  face  of 
the  drinker  indicates  the  diseased  liver,  the  most  common 
disease  being  the  so-called  cirrhosis  or  shrinkage  of  the 
liver,  commonly  termed  in  England  the  'gin-drinker's 
Hver.' " 

In  July,  1882,  Mr.  James  Startin  stated  that — 

'*  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  skin  disease  which  he 
has  to  deal  with  are  due,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  alcohol. 
His  position,  both  as  a  consultant  and  surgeon  to  St. 
John  s  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  render  his  ex- 
perience large  and  his  testimony  important.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  universal  abandonment  of  alcoholic 
beverages  would  conduce  as  much  to  the  health  and  clear- 
ness of  the  skin  among  the  general  population  as  among 
those  female  prison  inmates  who  are  declared,  on  unim- 
peachable authority,  so  frequently  to  recover  their  good 
looks  by  the  unalcoholic  regimen  of  their  enforced  retreat." 

In  a  lecture  at  Exeter  Hall  (April  18,  1882)  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr,  in  speaking  of  the  diseases  due  to  alcohol, 
stated  that  probably  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  erysipelas 
were  occasioned  by  it. 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  essay  upon  the  Cure  of 
OoiU  hy  Moxa  (Nimeguen,  June,  1677),  says — 
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^  Among  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  intemperance  of 
this  age  disposes,  I  have  observed  none  to  increase  so  mnch 
as  the  gont,  nor  anj,  I  think,  of  worse  conscqnence  to 
mankind.  .  .  .  And  il  intemperance  be  allowed  to  be  the 
common  mother  of  the  goat,  or  dropsy,  and  of  scurvy, 
etc.,  I  think  temperance  deserves  the  first  rank  among 
pablio  yirtaes,  as  well  as  those  of  private  men;  and  I 
doobt  whether  any  can  pretend  to  the  constant  steady 
exercise  of  prudence,  justice,  or  fortitude,  without  it.  .  .  • 
I  have  known  so  great  cures,  and  so  many,  done  by 
obstinate  resolutions  of  drinking  no  wine  at  all,  that  I 
put  more  weight  upon  the  part  of  temperance  than  any 
other/' 

Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  in  his  famous  work,  Zoonomia  Dr.  Darwin 
(London,  1794),  vol.  i.  sect,  xxi  p.  251  ("On  Drunken-  *««^**- 
ness  "y,  says  concerning  gout —  , 

''  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  common  opinion  that 
the  gout  is  as  frequently  owing  to  gluttony  in  eating  as  to 
intemperance  in  drinking  fermented  or  spirituons  liquors. 
To  this  1  answer  that  I  have  seen  no  person  afflicted  with 
gout  who  has  not  drank  freely  of  fermented  liquor,  as  wine 
and  water,  or  small  beer ;  thouf^h  as  the  disposition  to  all 
diseases  which  have  originated  from  intoxication  is  in 
some  degree  hereditary,  a  less  quantity  of  spirituous  pota- 
tion will  induce  the  gout  in  those  who  inherit  the  dis- 
position from  their  parents." 

**In  his  work  on  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Oout  Dr.Oarrod 
(London,  1859),  Dr.  Alfred  Baring  Garrod  says--  <^°«^'»'^ 

"  There  is  no  truth  in  medicine  better  established  than 
that  the  use  of  fermented  or.  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  gout ;  nay,  so 
potent  that  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  malady 
would  ever  have  been  known  to  mankind  had  such 
beverages  not  been  indulged  in«  Stout  and  porter  rank 
next  to  wine  in  predisposing  to  gout;  cider  and  similar 
beverages  will  also  act  to  some  extent  as  predisposing 
causes  of  gout." 

Dr.  Charles  Drysdale,  in  his  address  before  the  Public  Dr.  DrysdAie 
Health  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association,   at  JJJt^*^ 
Sheffield  (Aug.  3, 1876),  said— 

**  The  drinking  of  beer  is  the  greatest  cause  of  gout 
among  the  population  of  London." 
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Tbttatti-  At  tbe  Licensed  Yictaallers'  Dinner,  given  at  Birming- 

B^iir^'  ^m  (August  9,  1877),  Mr.  W.  Bromley  Davenport,  M.P., 
Darenporw  gave  this  amn^ingly  naiye  iestimonj  regarding  gout  and 
LJfd*«iIfS.    wine : — 

^JJJ^^^  "  My  brother-in-law.  Lord  Qrativille,  abont  two  years 
gout  thn*iigh  ago,  told  me  he  intended  to  give  np  wine  altogether.  1 
fctwtiacDoe.  ^p^g  ygpy  gorry  to  hear  it,  because  I  thought  it  might  injure 
him.  He  tells  me  he  has  given  up  wine,  and  whereas  he 
used  to  suffer  from  the  gout,  he  is  now  not  troubled  with 
it.  If  I  were  to  look  into  my  secret  soul — if  the  priest  in 
absolution  got  hold  of  me,  and  got  into  my  soul,  which  I 
hope  he  will  not — I  should  have  to  admit  I  was  a  little 
annoyed  at  finding  him  so  well.  I  was,  because  his  system 
and  mine  were  so  totally  opposed,  and  I  was  a  little  bit 
disappointed.*' 

Dr.  BtdiMd-  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson,  in  his  Diseases  of  Modem  Life 
5!i^"*th«  (London,  1877),  chaps,  viii.  and  ix..  On  Functional  Lis- 
Jj^^i  orders  and  Organic  Diseases  from  Alcohol^  gives  the 
and  organic  following  clear  and  comprehensive  summary  of  diseases 
^eeaMfrom  q)rixiging  from  alcohol : — 

•*  The  simplest  form  of  the  disease  is  seen  in  those  who 
have  become  habituated  to  the  use  of  alcohol  up  to  the  first 
degree.  In  this  degree  the  alcohol,  when  in  action,  is  pro- 
ducinfi^  arterial  relaxation,  and  the  extreme  or  peripheral 
circulation  is  surcharged  with  blood.  Persons  who  are 
thus  far  habituated  to  it  find  in  the  agent  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  a  daily  necessity.  They  rise  in  the  morning 
imperfectly  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  they  discover  in  the 
first  meal  of  the  day,  in  the  ordinary  breakfast  of  domestic 
life,  a  very  imperfect  sust-ainment.  As  the  day  advances 
some  want  is  felt  generally ;  the  stomach  seems  to  require 
a  fillip,  the  nervous  system  is  languid,  the  mind  is  dull, 
and  the  muscles  are  easily  wearied.  There  is,  in  addition, 
a  sense  of  central  feebleness,  as  though  the  heart  were 
waiting  for  an  expected  and  necessary  support.  Under  the 
apparent  necessity  created  by  these  desires,  some  alcohol 
is  imbibed  and  relief  is  for  the  time  obtained.  The  relief  is 
speedily  determinate,  and  the  power  for  work  or  for  play 
is  restored.  But  the  effect  is  of  short  duration ;  after  a 
brief  period  the  alcohol  is  demanded  again,  either  with  or 
without  food,  and  at  each  meal  it  is  felt  to  be  as  essential 
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as  the  food  itself — nay,  it  is  often  felt  to  be  so  essential  thai 
food  is  as  nothing  without  it. 

*'  The  first  symptoms  indicating  the  evil  ioflnenoe  of  Aicoboiio 
alcohol  are,  as  I  have  said,  fa  notional,  and  I  may  add,  ^^^^^f^ 
fluctuating.  They  are  at  first  commonly  called  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  The  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  are  sur- 
charged with  gases ;  and  flatulency  is  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance.  With  this  there  is  frequent  depression  of 
mind  and  ready  irritation.  The  emotional  centres  are  easilj 
excited,  and  to  laugh  or  to  cry  seems  often  to  be  but 
the  work  of  a  thought  in  act,  and  of  a  moment  in  time. 
The  action  of  the  bowels  is  irregular ;  at  one  time  there  is 
a  constipated,  at  another  time  a  relaxed  condition.  The 
function  of  the  kidney  is  eqnallj  disturbed. 

*'  Noises  and  ringing  axid  buzzing  sounds  are  heard  in  senwwj  dto- 
the  head,  now  suddenly  and  for  brief  periods,  again  for  S|J^^^^ 
longer  or  eyen  yery  long  periods  of  time.     The  canse  of 
these  sounds  is  simple  enough.     The  arterial  tension  being 
reduced,  the  blood  flowing  through  the  internal  carotid 
arteries  into  the  skull,  through  the  bony  channel  called  the 
carotid  canal,  presses  on  the  walls  of  the  relaxed  yessel, 
dilated  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  conyeys  yibra* 
tion,  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  to  the  walls  of  the  bonj 
canaL     The  vibration  is  commnnicated  direct  to  the  im- 
mediately contignous  auditory  apparatus,  and  thus  every 
movement  of  the  blood  becomes  a  mnrmur  of  sound,  vari^    • 
in  intensity  and  quality  by  the  varying  tension  of  iho 
artery. 

"  The  external  surface  of  the  body  in  this  state  is  ^•'^'•«' 
easily  affected  and  disordered.  The  vessels  of  the  skin  the^S^!" 
are  markedly  relaxed  when  the  influence  of  alcohol  is 
re-excited  by  a  renewed  dose ;  the  face  and  ears  redden, 
and  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  surface  seems  in  a  glow. 
At  first  the  vessels  regain  their  calibre  when  the  alcohol 
ceases  to  exert  an  influence  on  them ;  but  by-and-by,  under 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  relaxation,  the  vessels  begin 
to  retain  the  unnatural  change  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  and  in  the  extreme  parts,  such  as  the  cheek  and 
the  nose,  they  assume  a  distinctive  appearance  of  confirmed 
vascular  relaxation*  For  the  same  reason — deficient  tonicity 
of  the  vessels — the  cutaneous  secretion  is  irregular;  a 
small  amount  of  exertion  creates  a  too  free  perspiration ;  a 
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little  excess  of  covering  to  the  bocij  has  the  same  effect. 
The  perspiration  is  profuse,  and,  condensing  quickly  on 
the  skin,  as  water,  instead  of  going  o£E  in  yapour  with  a 
warm  g)ow,  is  clammy,  heavy,  and  most  oppressive.  At 
times  the  secretion  from  the  skin  is  extremely  acid. 

**  During  this  state  eruptions  on  the  skin  are  not  un- 
frequent.  An  eczematons  eruption  occurring  in  some  ex- 
treme parts,  as  the  toes,  and  consisting  at  first  of  a  slight 
vesicular  rash,  with  a  thin  fluid  discharge,  and  afterwards 
with  a  scale  which  is  cost  off  with  much  irritation,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  series  of  signs  of  the  reduced  nervous 
control  over  vascular  supply  induced  by  alcohol, 
gm^oniiof  "The  temperate  alcoholic,  suffering  a  deterioration  of 
fkUufc  organic  structure  which  he  himself  does  not,  perchance, 
recognize,  but  which  is  always  present  in  him,  in  some 
form  or  degree,  feels,  as  his  years  advance,  other  phenomena 
of  disease.  He  detects  too  acutely  changes  of  season. 
The  summer  is  more  than  genial  to  him,  it  is  life-giving  ; 
the  autumn  is  dreary,  the  winter  depressing,  and  the  fii^t 
months  o^  spring,  with  their  keen  easterly  winds,  are 
almost  destructive.  Neuralgic,  rheumatic,  or  gouty  pains, 
varied  according  to  the  diathesis  of  the  man,  tease  or 
torment ;  and  at  last,  long  before  the  natural  period  for 
cessation  from  active  work  has  arrived,  the  man  is  an  old 
man.  His  relaxed  vessels  are  ready  to  give  way  under 
light  pressure,  and  his  life  is  ready  to  depart  under 
natural  shocks  which  to  a  man  of  healthy  structure  would 
be  but  as  passing  vibrations  resisted  by  the  iorce  within 
the  body  and  neutralized. 
2j2°jJ^  "Disease  of  the  heart  is  a  common  organic  malady 

alcohol:  *  incident  to  the  alcoholic  constitution  of  body.  The  form  of 
w^wrf  the  disease  is  usually  either  a  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
fibre — an  interposition  within  the  fibre  of  fatty  substance, 
by  which  the  true  muscular  elements  are  partially  replaced; 
or  a  degeneration  produced  from  excess  of  fluid  between 
the  muscular  elements. 

**  In  these  states  the  power  of  the  heart  to  propel  the 
blood  is  enfeebled,  and,  although  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  might  be  expected  the  heart  responds  to  the  ag^nt 
that  is  destroying  it,  and  continues  to  beat  more  freely 
when  the  extreme  vessels  are  paralyzed  and  the  arterial 
recoil  is  weakened,  a  time  at  last  comes  when  the  very 
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absence  of  the  recoil  is  tho  forerunner  of  death.  For  it  is 
by  the  recoil  of  the  great  arteries  that  the  heart  itself  is 
fed  with  the  sustaining  blood. 

"  Disease  of  the  blood-vessels  is  another  phase  of  the 
organic  disease  from  alcohol.  This  change,  also  a  deteriora- 
tion of  stmctnrp,  may  precede  the  changes  in  the  heart,  or 
may  ran  with  them. 

'*ln  men  whose  hearts  are  principally  strong,  the 
vascular  form  of  disease  is  often  the  first,  aud  is  the  cause 
of  death  while  the  heart  remains  comparatively  sound. 
The  deterioration  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  arterial  vessels,  and 
may  occur  in  them,  either  in  their  wider  courses  '^r  in 
their  minute  or  peripheral  conrse.  In  the  larger  arteries, 
the  change  induced  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel  may  be  a 
deposit,  calcareous  or  bony-like,  a  thinning,  a  dilatation, 
or  an  atheromatous  or  &tty  transformation  of  tissue. 
Whichever  of  these  changes  occurs,  the  result  is  that  the 
vessel  is  weakened  at  the  part,  and  the  elastic  coat  of  the 
vessel,  upon  the  recoil  of  which  so  much  depends,  is 
rendered  helpless.  The  arch  of  the  great  aorta,  the  basilar 
artery  of  the  brain,  the  arteries  of  the  heart  itself,  are 
parts  of  the  arterial  circuit  very  subject  to  this  modifica- 
tion of  structure  from  alcohol.  Sometimes  the  diseased 
vessel  becomes  plugged  with  coagulated  blood,  and  through 
it,  then,  no  more  blood  can  flow ;  sometimes,  under  a  little 
undue  pressure,  the  vessel  gives  way,  and  the  escape  of 
blood,  through  the  rupture,  leads  to  rapid  dissolution. 

"In  the  minute  vessels — I  mean  the  vessels  that  lie 
intermediate  between  the  arterial  trunks  and  the  returning 
veins — ^the  changes  produced  are  infinitely  refined  and 
subtle.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  structural  organic 
deteriorations  rrora  alcohol  commence  in  this  minute 
circulation  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  during 
health  in  active  progress. 

"  The  sufferers  from  alcoholic  phthisis  are  usually  ][52,£ig^' 
somewhat  advanced  in  life ;  the  average  age  has  been  forty-  phthisis, 
eight  years.  They  are  often  considei*ed  healthy  persons 
until  they  are  stricken  with  the  particular  affection,  and 
the  figure  and  conformation  of  their  bodies  is  good.  They 
ai'e  not  of  the  class  of  drinkers  who  sleep  long,  take  little 
exercise,  and  grow  dull,  pale,  and  pasty-looking,  but  are 
those  who  take  moderate  or  short  hours  of  rest,  go  vU 
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actiyelj  throngli  their  duties,  and,  primed  by.  frequent 
resort  to  the  spirit  cup,  live  as  mnch,  work  as  much,  see 
as  much,  and  enjoy  as  mnch  as  they  can.  They  are  rarely 
intoxicated,  bnt  constantly  are  *  mellow/  Beer  and  thin 
wines  are  to  them  as  water ;  they  can  take  strong  wine 
ad  libitum^  and  even  nnder  strong  spirit  are  less  influenced 
than  other  men,  unless — to  nse  the  pitiful  jest  in  which 
they  indulge — they  '  pile  on  the  ag^ny.' 

"  For  many  yeara  these  sufferers,  owing  to  a  splendid 
conformation  of  body,  may  lire  apparently  uninfluenced 
by  any  disease,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  alcoholics 
generally,  and  in  fact  are  instanced  by  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  as  men  who  drink  deep  and  seem  neyer  the  worse 
for  drinking. 

"  This  wonderful  health  is,  however,  after  all,  apparent 
only.  Questioned  closely,  it  is  soon  discovered  that  the 
victims  have  long  been  out  of  health;  that  a  slight  in- 
fluence, such  as  a  cold,  has  easily  depressed  them ;  that 
subjected  to  nnusual  excitement  or  nnusual  fatigue,  their 
balance  of  strength  against  exertion  is  weakened,  and  that 
an  extra  quantity  of  alcohol  has  often  been  wanted  to 
bring  them  up  to  their  required  activity.  Nevertheless, 
they  pass  for  healthy  men :  they  look  healthy,  and  they 
retain  their  good  looks  to  the  last.  The  blotched  skin, 
the  purple-red  nose,  the  dull  protruding  eye,  the  vacant 
stare,  the  alcoholic  face  of  the  complete  sot,  is  not  traceable 
in  them;  neither  is  the  wan,  pale,  sunken  cheek  of  the 
ordinary  consumptive  observable.  The  face,  in  short,  is 
the  best  part  of  these  subjects  of  alcoholic  phthisis.  When 
they  are  fatally  stricken,  often  when  their  muscles  have 
lost  their  power,  and  the  clothes  hang  like  sacks  on  the 
emaciated  body,  their  countenance  is  still  ruddy,  and  the 
expression  firm ;  so  that  friends,  too  ready  to  be  hopefully 
deceived,  believe  in  recovery  when  every  chance  of  it  has 
pHssed  away.  In  some  instances  death  is  so  quick  from 
this  disease,  that  the  body  generally  is  not  greatly  emaciated, 
but,  like  the  face,  conveys  the  dect'ption  of  strength.  There 
is  no  remedy  whatever  for  alcoholic  phthisis.  It  may  be 
delayed  in  its  course,  but  it  is  never  stopped;  and  not 
unfrequently,  instead  of  being  delayed,  it  mns  on  to  a 
&tal  termination  more  rapidly  than  is  common  in  any 
other  type  of  disorder. 
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**  The  organ  of  the  body  which  most  frequentlj  perhaps  Th«i  liTert 
undergoes  stractural  changes  from  alcohol  is  the  liver,  W»*»««* 
The  capacity  of  this  organ  for  holding  active  snbstances 
in  its  cellnlar  parts  is  one  of  its  marked  physiological 
distinctions.  In  instances  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, strychnine,  and  other  poisonous  compounds,  we 
find,  in  conducting  our  analyses,  the  liyer  to  be  as  it  were 
the  central  dep6t  of  the  foreign  matter.  It  is,  practically, 
the  same  in  poisoning  with  alcohol.  The  liyer  of  the 
confirmed  alcoholic  is  probably  never  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poison  ;  it  is  too  often  saturated  with  it. 

"  The  effect  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  liver  is  through 
the  minate  membranous  or  capsular  structare  of  the  organ, 
upon  which  it  acts  to  prevent  the  proper  dialysis  and  free 
secretion.  The  organ  at  first  becomes  large  from  the  dis- 
tension of  its  vessels,  the  surcharge  of  fluid  matter,  and 
the  thickening  of  tissue.  After  a  time  there  follow  con- 
traction of  the  membrane  and  slow  shrinking  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  organ  in  its  cellular  parts.  Then  the  shrunken, 
hardened,  roughened  mass  is  said  to  be  '  hob-nailed,'  a 
common  but  expressive  term.  By  the  time  this  change 
occurs,  the  body  of  him  in  whom  it  is  developed  is  nsually 
dropsical  in  its  lower  parts,  owing  to  the  obstruction  offered 
to  the  returning  blood  by  the  veins,  and  death  is  certain. 

"The  kidney y  in  like  manner  with  the  liver,  suffers  Th© kidneys: 
deterioration  of  structure  from  the  continued  influence  of  Caic«i«^ 
alcoholic  spirit.  Its  minute  structure  undergoes  fatty 
modifications ;  its  vessels  lose  their  due  elasticity  and 
power  of  contraction ;  or  its  membranes  permit  to  pass 
through  them  that  colloidal  part  of  the  blood  which  is 
known  as  albumen.  This  condition  reached,  the  body 
loses  in  power  as  if  it  were  being  gradually  drsdned  even 
of  its  blood.  For  the  colloidal  albumen  is  the  primitively 
dissolved  fluid  out  of  which  all  the  other  tissues  are  by 
dialytical  processes  to  be  elaborated.  In  its  natural  desti- 
nation it  has  to  pass  into  and  constitute  every  colloidal 
part. 

"In  the  eyeball  certain  colloidal  changes  take  place  TheejM: 
from  the  influence  of  alcohol,  the  extent  of  which  have  as 
yet  been  hardly  thought  of,  certainly  not  in  any  degree 
studied,  as  in  future  they  will  be.     We  have  learned  of 
late  years  that  the  colloidal  lens,  the  great  refracting 
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medium  of  the  eyeball,  may,  like  other  colloidals,  be 
rendered  dense  and  opaque  hy  processes  which  disturb  the 
relationship  of  the  colloidal  substAnce  and  its  water.  Bj 
sach  process  of  disturbance  the  lens  of  the  living  eye  can 
be  rendered  opaqne,  and  the  disease  called  cataract  can  be 
artifirially  produced.  Sngar,  and  many  salts  in  excess  in 
the  blood,  will  lead  to  this  perversion  of  structure,  and  in 
course  of  time  alcohol,  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  salt, 
is  capable,  in  excess,  of  causing  the  modification.  In  the 
eyeball,  moreover,  alcohol  injures  the  delicate  nervous 
surface  upon  which  the  image  of  all  objects  we  look  at  is 
first  impressed.  It  interferes  with  the  vascular  supply  of 
this  surface,  and  it  leads  to  changes  of  structure  which  are 
indirectly  destructive  to  the  perfect  sense  of  sight. 
sieepieM*  "  A  perverted  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  an 

°*^  unnatural  tension  to  which  they  are  subjected  from  the 

stroke  of  the  heart  that  is  under  the  influence  of  alcohol, 
sets  up  one  telling  and  most  serious  phenomenon — I  mean 
insomnia^  inability  to  partake  of  natural  sleep. 
NoTdos  **  The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  all  the  nervous  matter, 

ato^JS!'^'*™  like  other  parts,  become  subject,  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  to  organic  deterioration.  The  membranes  en- 
Teloping  the  nervous  substance  undergo  thickening ;  the 
blood-vessels  are  subjected  to  change  of  structure  by  which 
their  resistance  and  resilience  are  impaired ;  and  the  true 
nervous  matter  is  sometimes  modified,  by  softening  or 
shrinking  of  its  texture,  by  degeneration  of  its  cellular 
structure,  or  by  interposition  of  fatty  particles. 

''  These  deterioratjons  of  cerebral  and  spinal  matter  giye 
rise  to  a  series  of  derangements,  which  show  themselves 
in  the  worst  forms  of  nervous  disease. 
Ki>n«w^         "  Epilepsy  is  but  an  extension  of  the  spasmodic  start. 
'*"'  The  seizure  usually  occurs  at  first  in  the  night  and  during 

sleep,  and  may  not  be  distinguished  by  the  sufferer  himself 
from  one  of  many  old  attacks  of  what  he  probably  calls 
*  nightmare.'  In  time  some  evidence  is  left  of  it  in  form 
of  brn  188  or  bitter  tongue.  It  is.  cured  sometimes  spon- 
taneously by  simple  total  abstinence  from  alcohol.  In  its 
later  steles  it  is,  however,  as  incurable  as  any  other  tjrpe 
of  this  serious  and  intractable  malady. 
PanOjrii  "Alcoholic  paraljsis  developes  itself  in  two  forms  of 

frocnaicohoi.  paralytic  disease.    It  is  in  some  instances  local,  affeciiDg 
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one  limb  or  one  side  of  the  bodj,  and  leaving  the  will  and 
the  memory  entire,  or  at  most  but  stightlj  enfeebled.  It 
is  a  paralysis  that  in  a  chronie  manner  rans  coanterpart 
with  that  deficient  power  of  oo-ordination  of  the  moscnlar 
moToments  which  marks  the  passage  from  the  second  to 
the  third  d^ree  of  acnte  intoxication.  It  comes  on  steadily, 
gradually,  and  for  a  long  period  seems,  to  the  victim  of  it, 
to  be  temporarily  relieved  by  the  nse  of  the  agent  that 
prodaces  it.  At  last  it  is  complete,  and  as  a  rule — to 
which  rule  nevertheless  there  are,  happily,  many  exceptions 
<— it  is  irrecoverable.  The  exceptions  to  the  mle  would,  no 
doubt,  be  mnch  more  numerons  if  the  injunction  of  the 
physician  *  to  abstain  absolutely '  woi^e  not  only  duly  en- 
forced and  solemnly  promised,  bat  faithfully  carried  out. 

"  The  second  form  of  alcoholic  paralysis  is  general  in  its 
development  and  accomplishment.  It  commences  com- 
monly after  a  long  stage  of  muscular  feebleness,  persistent 
dyspepsia,  persistent  foetor  of  the  breath,  and  many  other 
warnings,  with  thickness  of  the  speech  and  general  failure 
of  muscular  power.  To  these  symptoms  succeeds  that 
alienation  from  the  natural  mental  state,  known  as  loss  of 
memory.  This  extends  even  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
commonest  of  things;  to  names  of  familiar  persons,  to 
dates,  to  duties  of  daily  life.  Strangely,  too,  this  failure, 
like  that  which  indicates,  in  the  aged,  the  era  of  second 
childishness  and  mere  oblivion,  does  not  at  first  extend  to 
the  things  of  the  past,  but  is  confined  to  events  that  are 
passing.  On  old  memories  the  mind,  for  a  limited  time, 
retains  its  power ;  on  new  ones  it  requires  constant  prompt- 
ing and  sustainment. 

"  If  this  ^lure  of  mental  power  progress,  it  is  followed 
with  further  loss  of  volitional  power,  ^e  muscles  remain 
ready  to  act,  but  the  mind  is  incapable  of  stirring  them 
into  action.  The  speech  fails  at  first,  not  because  the 
mechanism  of  speech  is  deficient,  bat  because  the  cerebral 
power  is  insufficient  to  call  it  forth.  The  man  is  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  the  dumb  animal.  The  failure  of 
speech  indicates  the  descent  still  deeper  to  a  condition  of 
general  paralysis  in  which  all  the  higher  faculties  of  mind 
and  will  are  powerless,  and  in  which  nothing  remains  to 
show  the  continuance  of  life  except  the  parts  that  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  the  chain  of  organic  or  vegetative 
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nervons  matter — the  picture  is  one  of  breathing  death ;  of 
final  and  perpetual  dead  intoxication." 
Prof.  Kwflt.        In  his  Psychiatrie  (Stuttgart,  1883),  Prof.  KrafFt-Ebing 
aiouhuiio       says  of  the  distressing  nncontrollable  tremor  attending 
tremor.         habitcal  drunkenness — 

"The  intevfrity  of  the  motor-fnnctions  suffers  early 
among  drunkards.  The  most  important,  earliest,  most 
frequent,  most  lasting  disturbance  is  tremor  of  the  rolnn- 
tary  mascles.  It  is  most  pronounced  in  tongue,  lips,  face, 
hands.  It  may,  however,  become  wide-spread.  ...  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  alcoholic  tremor,  besides  its  form  and 
general  character,  is  most  pronounced  in  the  sober  condi- 
tion, and  diminishes  after  partaking  of  alcohol. 

"  It  often  deyelopes  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  by 
reason  of  increased  reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord  to 
general  convnlsiye  movements  and  twitching  in  the  calves. 
These  occur  especially  at  the  moment  of  falling  asleep,  and 
next  to  the  phantasms  are  the  principal  reason  of  the  in- 
creased difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep  from  which  these 
patients  suffer."  

aeimuffic  As  r^^ards  the  general  diseases  resulting  from  the  use 

onj^nwli  ^^  beers,  1  quote  the  following  abstract  from  the  SdenHfic 
***  wSTfrS"  ^''^^^<^<^9  published  in  the  Temperance  Eecordy  July  6, 
bear.  1883  :— 

**  For  some  years  past  a  decided  inclination  has  been 
apparent  all  over  the  country  to  give  up  the  nse  of  whisky 
and  other  strong  alcohols,  using  as  a  substitute  beer  and 
other  compounds.  This  is  evidently  founded  on  the  idea 
that  beer  is  not  harmful,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
nutriment;  also  that  bitters  may  have  some  medical 
quality  which  will  neutralize  the  alcohol  it  oonceals,  etc. 
These  theories  are  without  confirmation  in  the  observations 
of  physicians*  chemists.  The  use  of  beer  is  found  to 
produce  a  species  of  degeneration  of  all  the  organism, 

Erofound  and  deceptive.  Fatty  deposits,  diminished  circu- 
^tion,  conditions  of  congestion,  perversion  of  functional 
activities,  local  inflammations  of  both  the  liver  and  the 
kidneys  are  constantly  present.  Intellectually  a  stupor 
amounting  almost  to  paralysis  arrests  the  reason,  changing 
all  the  higher  faculties  into  mere  animalism,  sensual, 
selfish,  slaggish,  varied  only  with  paroxysms  of  anger  that 
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are  senseless  and  bmtal.  In  appearance  the  beer-drinker 
may  be  the  picture  of  health,  but  in  reality  he  is  most 
incapable  of  resisting  disease.  A  slight  injury,  a  severe 
cold,  or  shock  to  the  body  or  mind,  will  commonly  provoke 
acute  disease,  ending  fatally.  Compated  with  inebriates 
who  use  difPerent  kinds  of  alcohol,  he  is  more  incurable, 
more  generally  diseased.  The  constant  use  of  beer  every 
day  gives,  the  system  no  recnperation,  but  steadily  lowers 
the  vital  forces.  It  is  our  observation  that  beer-drinking 
in  this  country  produces  the  very  lowest  form  of  inebriety, 
closely  allied  to  criminal  insanity.  The  most  dangerous 
class  of  ruffians  in  our  large  cities  are  beer-drinkers.  It  is 
asserted  by  competent  authority  that  the  evils  of  heredity 
are  more  positive  in  this  class  than  from  other  alcoholics. 
Recourse  to  beer  as  a  substitute  for  other  forms  of  alcohol 
merely  increase  the  danger  and  fatality.  Public  Sentiment 
and  legutlation  should  comprehend  that  all  forms  of  alcohol 
are  dangerous  when  used." 

B.  Mental  Phefiomena  and  Diaea$e$. 

§  47.  The  mental  phenomena  due  to  alcohol  depend 
upon  the  phyRiologioal  disorders  produced  by  the  alcohol 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  in  the  degree  of  their  violence 
and  subtlety  cause  derangement  in  the  manifestations  of 
intelligence. 

Under  the  category  of  acute  alcoholum  science  includes 
all  those  appalling,  though  apparently  evanescent,  pheno- 
mena which  present  themselves  after  alcohol  has  been 
swallowed. 

In  his  AlcohoUsmtu  (voL  ii.,  1851),  Dr.  Hnss,of  Stock-  Dr.HuBou 
holm,  says,  "  Acute  alcoholism  may  be  divided  into  two  {^^oUBm. 
groups.  1.  Such  symptoms  as  appear  in  persons  at  the 
time  of  intoxication,  but  who  are  not  often  intoxicated. 
2.  Such  as  characterize  the  condition  of  those  habitually 
intoxicated.  The  first  condition  is  that  of  drunkenness; 
the  second  is  that  of  drink  craze  (delirium  tremens).  In 
the  condition  of  drunkenness  three  distinct  degrees  may 
be  tolerably  clearly  discerned,  in  spite  of  the  variations 
depending  upon  the  amount  and  qnality  of  the  dose-^the 
age,  sex,  temperament,  and  disposition  of  the  drinker. 

*'  The  first  degree  is  marked  by  increased  activity  of 
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seyeral  of  the  mental  and  bodily  functions,  increased 
temperature  of  the  skin,  which  receives  a  richer  coloar, 
a  keener  sparkling  of  the  eje,  a  stronger  muscular  activity, 
the  movements  being  more  lively  and  energetic,  the  pulse 
high,  the  heart-beats  fuller,  the  mood  easy,  both  past  and 
future  fade,  the  present  becoming  all.  This  state  is 
usually  termed  'jolly.' 

**  It  continues  for  a  short  time,  and  then  languor  over- 
takes all  the  functions  whose  activity  has  thus  been 
overtaxed. 

"  The  second  degree  is  known  by  alternately  depressed 
and  exalted  activity,  morally  as  well  as  ph^ically.  The 
face  becomes  red,  burning,  and  often  blazmg.  The  eye 
loses  lustre,  stares,  sometimes  in  a  feeble,  inane  way,  some* 
times  with  a  ferocious  expression  ;  the  ears  are  filled  with 
rushing,  ringing  noises,  the  pulsations  in  the  temple  and 
neck  are  violent,  the  neck- veins  are  strongly  distended; 
feelings  of  faintness  are  experienced.  The  vision  is 
blnrred  and  confused,  the  tongue  errant  and  stuttering, 
the  heart  throbs  strugglingly,  the  voluntary  muscles  lose 
their  elasticity,  Le.,  their  continuous  elasticity ;  the  walk  is 
uncertain,  stumbling  and  reeling;  the  skin  is  hot  and 
perspires,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  unusually  great,  the 
breath  smells  of  alcohol,  the  intelligence  is  in  a  high 
degree  disordered,  and  mistakes  are  made  both  in  deed 
and  word,  which  the  sufferer  barely,  if  at  all,  remembers 
when  he  returns  to  sobriety. 

"  The  third  degree  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  less 
complete  suspension  of  intelligence,  feeling,  and  power  of 
motion.  The  face  takes  on  a  bluish-red  hue ;  the  eye  is 
staring  and  glassy,  with  distended  pupil ;  the  breathing 
is  a  snoring  and  puffing  with  open  mouth,  from  which 
often  dribbles  a  frothy,  blood-mixed  saliva,  stinking  with 
alcohol;  the  heart  and  pulses  beat  weakly,  and  at  last 
almost  imperceptibly;  the  skin  temperature  declines  till 
finally  the  surface  becomes  cold  and  clammy. 

**  The  muscular  system  is  so  enfeebled  that,  if  support 
is  removed  from  the  extremities,  men  fall  down  as  would 
a  dead  mass,  and  so  completely  is  feeling  deadened  that 
the  hardest  pinch  is  not  felt,  and  both  hearing  and  vision 
are  equally  dulled.  Consciousness  has  totally  vanished,  and 
coma  has  taken  its  place.     This  state  of  unconsciousness 
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18  what  is  meant  by  the  term  'dead  dmnlr/  and  maj 
continue  for  eight,  twelve,  even  twentj-four  honn,  and 
sometimes  longer. 

'*  Though,  after  the  first  degree  of  drunkenness,  the 
normal  condition  retoms  without  marked  resnlts,  it  is  not 
the  case  after  the  second  and  third  degrees  have  been 
experienced.  After  awakening  from  these  the  head  is 
heavy,  sometimes  faint  and  dizzy,  aching  and  thumping, 
especially  over  the  eyes,  which  are  weak,  expresf^ionless, 
and  bloodshot ;  the  tongne  is  coated,  there  is  a  bitter  and 
disgusting  flavour  in  the  mouth,  great  thirst  is  felt,  with 
ayersion  for  food ;  vomiting,  a  sense  of  tension  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  foetid  eructions,  diarrhoea,  and  heavy  de- 
pression and  weakness  of  body  and  mind  follow  before  the 
heart  and  pulse  begin  to  beat  firmly  and  normal  health 
returns. 

"  When  deatb  occurs  from  drink,  the  brain  smells  of 
alcohol,  and  is  overcharged  with  blood,  the  lungs  are 
filled  with  black  blood,  the  heart  and  veins  are  sometimes 
filled  with  thick,  and  at.  times  coagulated  blood — all  the 
same  general  signs  marking  death  from  narcotic  poisons. 

**  The  second  group  of  alcoholismus  acutus  is  delirium 
tremens^  or  mania-a-potu"  (described  by  Pliny  as  sleep 
agitated  by  furies).  "  To  this  state  a  person  comes  after  a 
long  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  whether  he  has  taken  them 
periodically  or  steadily,  and  with  or  without  the  immediate 
results  of  being  drunk.  Indeed,  a  course  of  drinking  which 
has  not  resulted  in  drunkenness  tends  more  directly  to  a 
final  culmination  in  this  dread  disease. 

"  The  outbreak  of  this  disease  is  usually  preceded  by 
gastric  disorders  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  followed 
by  insomnia,  with  inclination  to  fantasies.  In  other  in- 
stances it  breaks  out  suddenly  without  premonition,  but 
in  such  cases — with  very  rare  exceptions — it  has  been 
provoked  by  some  accidental  causes,  such  as  violent  emotion, 
exterior  hurt,  great  loss  of  blood,  etc. 

**  The  characteristic  manifestations  of  this  disease  are 
similar,  consisting  chiefly  in  insomnia,  hallucinations,  and 
trembling  of  the  muscles.  A  certain  unrest  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  being  of  the  victim.  He  cannot  keep 
his  thoughts  together,  he  is  intensely  irritable ;  sleep  dis- 
appears or  is  broken  with  visions ;  the  face  and  eyes  assume 
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a  livelier  seeming ;  the  handn,  anxi8,  and  legs  tremble  in 
spite  of  his  effort s  to  restrain  this  tremor,  and  at  last  the 
full  delirium  leaps  forth.  This  may  be  continnons  or 
intermittent :  is  generMllv  most  violent  at  night  and  easiest 
during  the  forenoon.  At  its  height  it  is  violent  frensy,  but 
at  moments  there  is  a  preternatural  quiet  or  a  burst  of  joy ; 
these  spurious  lulls  being  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  This 
condition  continues  ordinarily  for  three,  four,  and  some- 
times six  or  seven  days,  when  it  succumbs  to  sleep,  which 
is  critics],  lasting  for  eight,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
sometimes  even  more,  and  usually  accompanied  by  profuse 
sweating.  On  awakening  from  this  the  sick  man  sees  no 
yisions,  but  f«'els  clear  in  mind,  though  feeble  and  dejected, 
and  is  convalescent.  In  other  cases  this  sleep  is  short, 
disturbed  constantly  with  tix)abl«d  visions,  the  powers  sink 
more  and  more  into  collapse,  and  in  this  state  death  often 
closes  the  sootie.'* 
Plot  Knfft-  Prof.  KrafPt-Ebing,  one  of  the  first  of  living  authorities 
*552;^J***on  insanity,  describes  (op.  eit.)  the  relations  between 
•cute  drunkenness  and  insanity  as  follows  : — *'  Acute  alcoholic 

toSSSSi*'*"  intoxication  furnishes  by  far  the  most  striking  analogy  with 
^2^^  insanity,  at  the  same  time  the  most  comprehensive  one,  as 
it  represents  all  the  varieties  of  the  same.  We  tind  here 
all  the  forms  of  insanity,  from  the  condition  of  slight 
melancholy — as  intoxication  sometimes  produces  it  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  drunken  misery — up  to  those  extreme 
states  of  complete  cessation  of  psychical  functions.  The 
most  severe  form  of  insanity— yaraZy^ to  dementia — is, 
under  the  form  of  intoxication,  sometimes  so  completely 
copied  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished.  Strictly 
speaking,  intoxication  is  nothing  but  artificial  madness. 
In  most  cases,  the  first  effects  of  alcohol  are  seen  in 
slightly  insane  excitement. 

"  All  bodily  and  mental  actions  are  increased,  the  flow 
of  thought  quickened.  The  taciturn  become  talkative, 
the  quiet  lively.  A  heightened  estimate  of  self  leads  to 
boldness,  bold  behaviour,  cheerfulness.  A  greater  need 
for  muscular  movement,  a  tendency  to  violent  exercise, 
shows  itself  in  singing,  screaming,  laughing,  dancing,  and 
all  kinds  of  wanton  and  very  often  aimless  acts. 

"  The  laws  of  decency  are  still  respected,  form  and 
manner  are  observed,  a  certain  self-control  is  exercised. 
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But  witb  progressiye  intoxioation  a  consecution  of  refined 
ideas  and  moral  judgments  which  control  and  influence  the 
sane,  are  abrogated  just  as  in  maniacs. 

"At  this  stage  the  drunken  man  abandons  himself 
entirely,  reveals*  the  defects  of  his  character  and  his  secrets 
(in  vino  veritae),  sets  at  defiance  manners  and  decency, 
becomes  qynical,  brutal,  arrogant,  violent.  Now  he  has 
also  lost  the  capability  of  judging  of  his  position — ^he  con- 
siders  himself  ]nst  as  little  drank  as  the  maniac  considers 
himself  mad,  and  is  offended  if  one  makes  a  just  diagnosis 
of  his  case.  .  .  .  There  is  a  gi-owing  inclination  towards 
all  the  lowest  forms  of  vagabondism ;  brutal  disregard  of 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  excessive  sensuality  and 
total  shamelessness  leading  the  drunkard  to  all  sorts  of 
profligacy  in  the  open  street;  the  craze  for  reckless 
purchase  and  equally  instant  and  reckless  destruction  of 
what  has  been  boaght,  and  the  revolting  egoistic  delusions 
in  which  the  drinker  fancies  he  is  enormonsly  wealthy, 
an  emperor,  or  claims  to  be  Christ  or  Ood  Himself ;  and 
the  tragical  hallucination  that  he  is  pursoed  for  the 
purposes  of  robbery  or  poisoning. 

**  Finally,  it  comes  to  a  state  of  mental  weakness,  to  a 
loss  of  conscioasness,  a  vanishing  of  the  senses;  there 
appear  hallucinations,  illasion  and  confusion  occur,  and  a 
state  of  deep  idiotic  stapor ;  and,  just  as  with  the  paralytic, 
slobbering  speech,  staggering  gait,  uncertain  movements, 
conclude  the  disgusting  scene.  The  similarity  between 
artificial  and  real  insanity  is  further  proved  by  the  fact 
that  sometimes — always  where  there  exists  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  insanity — intoxication  develops  in  the  very 
beginning  into  acute  delirium  or  transitory  mania;  or 
even  that  a  single  intoxication  produces  immediate  and 
lasting  madness.' 

Since  the  days  of    Dr.  Huss,  medical    science    has  i>r.  Mason  on 
developed  yet  further  divisions  of  acute  alcoholism.     In  buAoitj? 
Dr.  Lewis  D.  Mason's*  address  on  Alcoholic  Insanity  ax, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
C^  of  Inebriates  (April  26,  1883),  I  find  the  following 
divisions  of  acute  alcoholism : — 

*  Consulting  Phydoian,  Inebriate  Asjlam,  Fort  Hamilton,  Long 
Island,  U.S. 
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^1.  Acute  alcobolio  mania,  or  mamo-o-po^ik 

*^  2.  Aoote  alcoholic  delirium,  or  delirium  tremens. 

*'  3.  Alcoholic  epileptiform  mania. 

**  Mania-a-potu  does  not,  aa  a  rule,  occor  in  the 
habitual  drunkard,  but  in  persons  who  ocbasionallj  drink 
to  excess.  The  patient  is  unconscious  of  his  acts  during 
the  paroxysm,  and  usually  extremely  ashamed  and  re- 
pentant." Ordinarily  the  attack  is  brief,  but, "  in  exceptional 
instances,  the  person  may  remain  maniacal  for  four  or 
five  days  after  a  drinking  bout.  .  .  .  There  is  no  crime  in 
the  calendar  that  these  alcoholic  maniacs  may  not  commit ; 
their  reason  is  temporarily  dethroned;  they  are  uncon- 
scious of,  not  the  character  of  their  actions  alone,  but  of 
the  act43  themselves,  and  are  therefore  irresponsible. 

*'  One  characteristic  of  this  mania  is  that  the  natural 
strength  of  the  person  may  be  greatly  increased,  and  a  man 
of  ordinary  physical  development  may  thus  become  a  giant 
in  his  alcoholic  fury.  .  .  .  Another  marked  characteristic 
of  mania-a-potu  is  that  it  is  not  preceded  or  followed  by 
delusions  or  hallucinations,  as  other  forms  of  alcoholic 
insanity  are.  The  assaults  are  apparently  motiveless,  the 
frenzy  cyclonic,  in  its  oftentimes  terrible  results.  .  .  .  The 
following  case  occurred  in  my  experience. 

"The  person  was  a  United  States  contractor,  and  at 
times  received  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Gbvemment. 
He  was  an  occasional  inebriate :  during  the  period  of  his 
debauches  he  was  very  violent,  dangerous  to  his  wife  and 
those  about  him,  making  assaults  on  every  one.  After  the 
paroxysms  of  mania  passed  off,  he  was  repentant,  extremely 
grieved,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  amend  the  evil  he  had 
done.  After  one  of  his  fits  of  intemperance,  in  a  mood  of 
repentance,  he  sought  to  conciliate  his  wife  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  rented  a  villa  on 
the  Hudson,  furnished  it  extravagantly,  bought  horses 
and  carriages,  and  employed  a  retinue  of  servants,  and  in 
every  way  strove  to  make  restitution  for  his  past  misdeeds. 
Some  time  after  this — though  not  a  lengthy  period — he 
received  a  large  sura  of  money  from  the  Government,  and 
again  went  on  one  of  his  debauches,  returning  home  a  mnd- 
man.  He  procured  an  axe ;  his  wife  fled  at  his  approach, 
and  locked  herself  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house;  the 
servants  escaped  to  a  neighbour's.     The  maniac  had  full 
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control  of  tbe  premises,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the 
fomitore.  A  grand  Steinway  piano  was  reduced  to 
splinters,  and  rain  spread  in  every  direction  as  his  insane 
fary  dictated.  Fortunately,  he  met  no  one,  or  homicide 
would  most  certainly  have  been  added  to  his  acts  of 
destruction.  His  wife  eventually  procured  a  divorce,  and 
he  died  in  an  asylum.  His  son  became  an  inebriate,  and, 
coming  under  my  care,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  family 
history. 

*'  The  son  was  a  periodical  inebriate,  and,  when  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  was,  like  his  father,  a  maniac 
aggressive,  homicidal,  and  with  exceedingly  dangerous  and 
destructive  tendencies." 

Dr.  Mason  also  cites  the  following  from  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum 
(1866)  : — "  A  young  man  in  Madison  Co.  in  this  State,  in 
the  year  1857,  while  under  the  attack  (mawia-a-potu),  killed 
his  father  and  mother  and  out  out  their  hearts,  which  he 
roasted  and  ate.  He  was  arrested,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  indicfbd  for  murder.  He  was  brought  into  court  for 
trial,  where  Judge  Gray,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  stated  that 
the  case  could  not  be  tried,  as  there  was  no  motive  to 
prompt  a  man  to  commit  such  a  crime,  and  the  man  was 
sent  to  the  Insane  Asylum." 

'*In  actUe  alcoholic  delirium^  or    delirium    tremens"  DeMriom 
continues  Dr.  Mason — "  the  latter  synonym  being  often  a  *'«***«°^ 
misnomer,  as  tremor  is  not  unfrequently  absent,"  but, 
unlike  mania-a-^tUy  is  always  attended  by  hallucinations 
or  delusions — **  optical  delusions  are  present,  and  these  its 
are  readily  misconstrued  by  a  disordered  intellect  into  all  •ya»P*«n^ 
kinds  of  forms  and  fantasies,  horrible  or  grotesque.     There 
is  perversion  of  the  hearing,  and  natural  sounds  receive 
undue  importance,  and  are  readily  misinterpreted  by  the 
delirioos  patient.     There  is  less  perversion  of  taste  and 
smell  than  of  the  other  senses ;  but  the  fact  that  the  former 
may  be  perverted  is  of  interest,  as  accounting,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  delusion  of  poisoning  so  common  in  the 
more  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  alcoholic  mania. 

**  Tlie  delirium  is  characterized  by  great  changeableness  lu  ipmerai 
of  delusions,  atthongh  there  is  one  delusion  of  fixed  pro-  [^1^^' 
minence  to  which  all  others  are  secondary.     The  perversion 
of   the  various  senses  form^  or  change,  or  direct  the 
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Dr. 

Mandsley*! 
description 
of  deUrium 
tremens. 


cliaracter  of  the  delusions,  whicli  are  accompanied  by 
hallncmations  of  hearing,  vision,  and  tactile  sensation. 
Ordinary  soands  receive  undue  importance,  or  are  con- 
verted into  terrible  threats,  the  air  is  full  of  voices,  visions 
constantly  appear  and  disappear.  ComTuonplace  objects 
assume  the  form  of  demons  or  other  horrid  objects. 
HyperoBsthei^ia  of  the  skin,  perverted  tactile  sensation,  gives 
the  belief  that  insects  are  crawling  over  the  integumen. 
Irregular  chilly  sensation  and  formication,  or  pricking 
sensations,  are  easily  converted  by  the  delirious  patient 
into  snakes,  rats,  or  other  vermin.  The  patient  borrows 
his  delusions  largely  from  his  surroundings,  although  all 
authorities  agree  that  the  avocation  of  the  patient,  or  the 
last  prominent  act  he  may  have  engaged  in,  establish  the 
central  delusion  of  his  delirium.  If  his  delusion  partakes 
largely  of  personal  danger,  he  makes  repeated  attempts  to 
escape,  and  often  effects  his  purpose  with  great  cunning. 

*'  He  will  assault  those  about  him  in  his  attempts  to 
get  away,  or  if  he  imagines  they  are  his  enemies.  These 
acts  of  violence  are  generally  seen  in  the  mor9  maniacal 
form  of  delirium.  Delusions  of  a  melancholic  character 
are  not  unfrequently  present ;  preparations  are  being  made 
for  his  funeral,  the  table  is  a  bier,  the  sheets  are  his  shroud ; 
or  he  is  to  be  drowned,  or  hung,  or  terribly  abused  in  some 
way ;  he  begs  for  mercy,  he  prays  for  deliverance,  and  in 
a  paroxysm  of  terror  may  commit  suicide  if  not  closely 
watched." 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Mason  quotes  the  following  from 
Dr.  Maudsley : — 

"  Delirium  tremens  might  be  described  justly  as  an  acute 
alcoholism,  since  there  is  a  chronic  alcoholism  which  is 
characterized  by  the  slow  and  gradual  development  of 
similar  symptoms;  in  trnth,  a  chronic  deUrium  tremens 
which  is  called  the  insanity  of  alcoholism.  Premonitory 
of  it  is  the  same  sleeplessness,  the  same  motor  restlessness, 
the  same  nausea  and  want  of  appetite,  that  go  before 
delirium  tremens.  Instead,  however,  of  the  rapidly  rising 
excitement,  the  changing  hallncination«  and  delirious  in- 
coherence then  following,  there  is  g^at  mental  disquietude 
with  morbid  suspicions  or  actual  delusions  of  wrong  in- 
tended or  done  against  him,  of  wilful  provocations  and 
persecutionB  by  neighbours,  of  thieves  about  his  premises. 
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of  nnfaitbfalness  on  tbe  part  of  his  wife,  and  the  like 
suspioions,  which  are  frequently  attended  with  sach  hallu- 
cinations of  hearing,  of  sight,  of  tactile  sensation,  as 
threatening  yoioes  heard,  insulting  gestnres  or  mysterious 
sigrns  seen,  electrical  agencies  felt.  In  this  state  a  violent- 
tempered  man,  resolved  to  be  even  with  the  sconndrels 
whom  he  declares  to  be  persecuting  him,  sometimes  does 
sad  deeds  of  violence." 

Prof.  Kraftt-Ebing,  in  his  book  on  Judicial  Piycho-  Prof. 
Pathology  (Stuttgart,   1876),  cites  authorities  for  some  JJ^^J^^*"* 
terrible  crimes  committed  under  the  hallucinations  produced  oommitted 
hj  drink;  for  example,  that  of  the  murder  done  bj  Thiol,  li^hoUo 
a  German  workman,  industrious  and  orderly,  and  a  most  »»*"«cin^ 
affectionate  and  loving  husband  and  father.     In  a  state  of  ^^  ^ 
drunkenness,  Thiol  was  suddenly  possessed  by  the  idea 
that  he  ought  to  kill  his  child.      He  sprang  from  the  bed, 
where  this  idea  came  to  him,  and,  sinking  in  terror  upon 
his  knees,  clasped  his  hands,  and  cried  out,  *'  O  Lord  God  ! 
Lord  Jesus !  I  must  kill  my  child  !  "     But  the  poor  wretch 
overcame  this  frenzy,  patted  the  little  fellow  on  the  head, 
and  bade  him  sleep.     Soon  after,  the  frightful  temptation 
returned  with  overwhelming  power ;  he  seized  an  axe  and 
murdered  the  child,  muttering  agonized  prayers  and  weep- 
ing bitterly  as  he  did  the  deed,  which  at  once  sobered  the 
miserable  father. 

If  drink  can  thus  fearfully  and  totally  pervert  the 
affections,  how  terrible  and  subtile  must  be  its  effect  on 
the  whole  moral  being  1 

Of    alcoholic    epileptiform   mania    Dr.    Mason    says,  Dr.Mamn 
"  There  is  no  form  of  mania  more  dangerous  than  that  ^i*  ptSjJ^ 
which  occurs  in  the  epileptic  when  influenced  by  alcohol ;  nuniA. 
it  matters  not  whether  his  epilepny  be  directly  doe  to 
alcohol  or  to  other  causes.  .  .  .  Ho  is    most   dangerous 
because  *  he  adds  to  the  impulses — sometimes  so  terrible— 
to  which  he  is  subject  from  his  disease,  those  which  he 
draws  from  intoxication.' " 

The  symptoms  in  chronic  alcoholic  insanity  are  divided 
by  Dr.  Mason  into  several  groups. 

He   describes   the   Grst  —  chronic   alcoholic  mania  —  chronic 
maniacal  type — homicidal  tendencies — as  **  one  of  the  most  JJ^^ 
dangerous  types   of  mania  that  is  met  with,  especially 
when  the  mental  alienation  is  not  ushered  in  or  accom- 
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panied  hj  a  febrile  condition,  or  other  symptoms  that 
QBuallj  point  ont  a  departure  from  health.     Ue  is  there- 
fore not  regnrded  as  a  sick  man  by  bis  friends,  althongb 
they  may  think  he  acts  a  little  '  queer ;  *  he  is  moody,  taci- 
turn, he  whispers  his  suspicions,  he  picks  out  his  special 
enemies,  be  prepares  himself  against  assault,  carries  weapons 
on  his  person,  or  conceals  them  in  a  secret  place,  he  broods 
oyer  his  fancied  wrongs ;  finally,  time  and  place  suiting 
his  purpose,  the  reyengef  ul  design  he  has  been  nursing  for 
months  and  hinting  about  to  his  immediate  acquaintances 
now  finds  an  outlet,  and  the  press  publinhes  a  case  of 
*  murder  in  oold  blood;'   his  history  by  degrees  comes 
out,  experts  are  summoned,  his  true  condition  is  ascer- 
tained, and  he  is  sent  to  an  asylom.     One  very  common 
delusion  is  that  of  marital   unfaithfulness;   some   one, 
genemlly  a  near  acquaintance  who  is  on  visiting  terms 
ly,  is  selected  as  the  one  who  has  destroyed 
f  his  hearth  and  home.     Too  often  his  insane 
treated  as  simply  jealousy,  but  it  is  a  morbid 
e  most  intense  character,  and  may  in  its  in- 
Q  the  life  of  some  innocent  victim.     It  is  a 
to  take  the  homicidal  vagaries  of  an  intern- 
3  a  matter  of  trifling  importance,  but  when 
)ut — it  may  be  threatening  ai)d  slaughter, 
Ely  be  in  an  undertone — let  him  be  promptly 
ixamined  as  to  his  sanity." 
I  alcoholic  melancholia — suicidal  tendencies — 
rs,  "  The  patient  is  depressed,  weeps  readily, 
tent  he  is  confidential,  seems  to  crave  sym- 
ill  follow  you  about,  and  ask  your  aid  against 
t  that  are  impending  over  him.     I  recall  one 
le  patient  believed  that  his  funeral  would 
a  few  hours.     He  could  hear  people  pre- 
;   he  begged  me  to  delay,  if  possible,   the 
was  exceedingly  sorrowful  and  depressed, 
are  various;  persons  dead  are  living,  and 
3  dead.     Events  that  have  happened  long 
g  re-enacted.     Delusions  as  to  locality,  as  I 
often  marked.     The  delusion  of  poison  in 
rink  is  oftentimes  a  very  troublesome  one. 
however,  will  take  ale  or  other  stimulants 
fuse  food,  a  perversion  of  taste  being  the 
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probable  cause  of  this  form  of  delusion  we  have  referred 
to.  This  delusion  is  usually  subsidiary  to  more  prominent, 
or  leading  mental  aberrations.  The  central  or  prominent 
delusion  is  the  first  to  come,  the  last  to  leave.  As  his 
disordered  intellect  rights  itself,  he  clings  to  this  often- 
times persistently,  and  finally,  when  his  reasoning  powers 
return,  he  listens  to  argument,  and  gives  up  his  delusions 
as  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  in  the  case  we  have 
mentioned,  that  in  subsequent  attacks  or  relapses  the 
same  delusions  so  prominent  in  previous  attacks  return, 
and  remain  with  the  same  persistency." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
would  find  in  the  manifestations  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
drunkenness  alone,  an  all-sufficient  warning  against  the 
use  of  alcohol.  Yut  these  are  but  the  first  signals  in  a 
series  of  warnings  so  terrible  that,  in  view  of  them,  it'  is 
truly  surprising  that  alcoholism  ever  became  a  universal 
ill ;  or  would  be  so,  did  we  not  in  this  very  fact  discover 
one  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  evil — ^the  stultifying  of 
moral  sensibility. 

In  the  mental  phenomena  included  under  the  head  of 
alcoholic  insanity,  we  find  that  the  physical  channels  for 
the  expression  of  intelligence  have  been  so  corroded  find 
mutilated  by  alcohol,  that  the  communication  between 
body  and  mind  becomes  always  partially,  sometimes 
wholly,  vitiated,  and  what  is  left  of  it  so  perverted,  that 
the  alcoholic  has  practically  reversed  the  "  descent  of 
mui " — has  dropped  himself  to  a  plane  where  morally  the 
beasts  afe  above  him.  And  greater  still  than  the  evil 
thus  done  to  himself  and  those  around  him,  is  that  which 
he  does  to  his  descendants  in  tramsmitting  this  curse. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

MORAL  RESULTS. 

Inquiry  Into  §  48.  One  of  the  HLOst  difficolt  points  to  Settle  in  tbe 
£tween***°'  investijfation  of  the  drink  question  is  that  of  alcohol  as  a 
drink  and  cause  of  crioie.  That  drink  is  a  chief  cause  of  crime  is 
***°*^  disputed  not  only  by  those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  truth 

from  being  known,  bat  also  by  some  of  those  who  really 
wish  to  know  the  truth ;  and  such  marshalling  of  accurate 
data,  philosophical  research,  medical  and  psychical  analysis, 
as  would  take  it  out  of  dispute,  has  not  yet,  it  seems,  been 
adequately  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  If,  as  the  judges  of 
criminal  courts  affirm,  and  as  facts  eyerywhere  seem  to 
confirm,  drink  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  be 
grounded  in  the  popular  mind,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
and  naturally  do  more  than  anything  else  to  convince  the 
general  public  of  the  real  scope  and  character  of  the  drink 
evil.  The  importance  of  this  is  emphasized  at  intervals 
by  the  publication  in  reputable  joumids  of  ingenious  docu- 
ments, which  by  omitting  the  comparative  data  necessary 
to  a  correct  understanding,  and  by  erroneous  deductions, 
convey  impreasions  wide  of  the  truth. 
Erroneous  ^"®  example  will  suffice  in  illustration.     In  the  FaU 

Inferences  of  MaU  Qozette  (Nov.  9,  1883)  appeared  the  following: — 

^i2?"i!Sr.  **  Is  Drink  the  Chief  Source  of  Crimi  P 

9,  1883. 

**  A  correspondent  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the  subject 
of  intemperance  and  crime  : — 

'*  It  is  by  no  means  an  unnsnal  circumstance  forjudges 
at  assizes  and  recordei*3  at  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  while 
addressing  grand  juries,  and  deploring  the  increase  of 
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Grime,  to  speak  of  its  close  relationsHip  with  intemperance, 
regarding  the  one  as  the  snre  harbinger  of  the  other.  If 
the  accepted  theory  be  true,  the  districts  wbere  drunken- 
ness more  extensively  prevails  would  be  the  most  prolific 
in  crime,  and  drunkenness  and  crime  would  rise  and  fall 
in  the  social  barometer  in  equal  degrees.  Is  it  so  ?  Let 
us  see. 

^  The  residents  of  the  rural  districts  of  Durham  are 
more  prone  to  habits  of  intoxication  than  those  of  any 
other  county  in  England,  and  this  evil,  unfortunately,  is 
on  the  increase.  In  1879  the  number  of  persons  chai*ged 
bj  the  county  police  with  the  offence  of  drunkenness  was 
7178;  in  1880  the  number  was  8088;  in  1881,  9124. 
The  number  of  crimes  committed  in  the  same  districts 
was,  in  1879,  549;  in  1880,  414;  in  1881,  426.  While, 
therefore,  drunkenness  has  been  increasing,  crime  has  been 
decreasing,  and  while  the  charges  of  drunkenness  for  the 
year  amount  to  nearly  fifteen  for  every  thousand  of  the 
population,  the  crimes  only  reach  0'7  per  thousand.*  The 
people  of  Essex  maj  be  considered  the  most  sober  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coantry.  The  charges  for  drunken- 
ness last  year  numbered  289,  or  09  to  every  thousand. 
The  number  of  crimes  committed  there  numbered  455,  or 
nearlj  twice  the  number  of  charges  against  persons  for 
drunkenness;  but  in  Durham  twenty  persons  would  be 
charged  with  drunkenness  to  one  charged  with  a  crime 
that  would  be  necessary  to  be  tried  by  a  jnry.  Fro  raid 
with  the  population  ako  crime  is  twice  as  extensive  in 
Essex  as  in  Durham. 

"Northumberland  is  another  county  where  intemperance 
runs  high,  yet  the  namber  of  crimes  committed  by  the 
rural  population  was  in  1879,  76,  In  1880  the  number 
was  102;  and  in  1881,  67^  or  03  per  thousand  of  the 
popalation.  In  1879  the  number  of  persons  charjred  with 
drunkenness  by  the  police  was  1916;  in  1880,  1967;  in 
1881,  2145 ;  so  that  here  also,  while  drunkenness  has  been 
increasing,  crime  has  been  decreasing.  Bedfordshire  is 
another  county  where  drunkenness  exists  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  number  of  persons  charged  here  with  drunken- 
ness in  1879  was  232;  in  1880,  206;  in  1881,  176,  or 
equal  to  1*7  for  every  thonsand  of  the  population.  The 
*  See  teetimoDy  of  Justice  Hawkins  in  chapter  X, 
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crimes  committed  here  were,  in  1879,  76;  in  1880,  82; 
in  1881,  102 ;  or  equal  to  I'O  per  thousand — so  that  crime 
is  three  times  greater  in  Bedfordshire  than  in  Northum- 
berland." 

The  writer  goes  over  Lancashire,  Shropshire,  Sunder- 
land,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner,  and  suggests  at  the  close 
that— 

**  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  the  number 
of  these  illastrations  to  show  that  the  close  relationship 
between  drunkenness  and  crime  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the 
renl  source  of  crime  exists  in  some  influence,  or  some 
failing  in  moral  rectitude,  outside  that  which  leads  to 
intemperance."* 

*  Referring  to  this  doonment  in  the  Pali  MaU  OaM$tU,  the  AU%anc$ 
News  (November  17,  18s3)  says— 

"la  some  police  districts  large  nnmbers  of  dmnken  cases  are 
dismissed  without  being  taken  formallj  before  the  magitttratefl. 
This  especially  prevails  where  snob  cases  are  in  overwhelming 
abandnnoe.  Moreover,  as  a  rale,  in  districts  where  dmnkennets  if 
most  abundant,  the  tone  of  public  feeling  against  it  is  apt  to  be  most 
relaxed,  and  the  disposition  to  regard  tipsy  noisiness  as  a  peccadillo 
not  worthy  the  notice  of  the  police  is  pretty  sure  to  be  most  preva. 
lent.  In  such  districts  Watch  Committees  and  magistrates  are  often 
personally  implicated  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and  naturally  fail  to  en- 
ooorage  their  servants,  the  policemen,  to  be  strict  to  mark  and  severe 
to  seize.  Where  mayors,  aldermen,  and  other  leading  public  men  are 
addicted  either  to  liquor-selling  or  to  liquor-tippling,  even  their 
silent  influence  will  always  act  as  a  damper  on  the  seal  of  the  con. 
stable.  Hence  it  commonly  happens  that  where  there  is  most 
drunkenness  the  number  of  apprehensions  by  the  police  tends  to 
dwindle,  whereas  these  are  likely  to  be  more  numerous  where  public 
opinion  is  most  widely  awake  to  the  enormity  and  iniquity  of  the 
liquor  tiuffio.  Considerations  like  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
the  folly  of  using  the  police  books  of  different  districts  in  proof  of  the 
comparative  drunkenness  of  those  districts.  For  the  rest  we  need 
only  add  that  when  the  judges  protest,  as  earnestly  as  the/  are 
always  doing,  that  most  of  the  crime  that  oomes  before  them  officially 
if  evidently  caused  by  strong  drink,  they  speak  not  in  view  of  the 
number  of  police  apprehensions  of  drunkards,  but  in  direct  recognition 
of  the  plain  and  undeniable  facts  that  present  themselves  to  their 
senses  in  dealing  with  criminal  cases  in  their  own  courts.  To  doubt 
the  correctness  of  their  conclusions  on  such  a  matter  is  equivalent  to 
writing  down  some  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  kingdom  as  poor, 
brainless,  chattering  fools." 

I  may  add  that  the  deference  due  to  such  statements  as  those 
made  by  the  Pall  MaU  Oaxette*$  correspondent  must  equally  be  dne 
to  statements  of  precisely  similar  scope  and  grasp ;  as,  for  instance, 
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These  figures  might  mislead  yery  manj  who  are  not 
specially  and  amply  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  not 
familiar  with  the  various  data,  or  the  way  in  which  such 
data  essentially  affect  computation,  comparison,  and 
deduction* 

This  "correspondent"  challenges  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  principal  judges  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— a  testimony  covering  scores  of  years  of  experience— that 
drink  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime.  In  this  challenge  one  of 
two  things  is  plainly  intimated  •  either  that  the  Judicial 
Bench  of  Great  Britain  have  been  and  are  fools  or  knaves ; 
either  these  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  crime  and  to  pronounce  the  verdict  of  law  upon 
the  criminal,  have  been,  and  are,  all  incompetent,  or  else 
have  deliberately  deceived  the  public.  Certainly  no  sober 
Englishman  will  adroit  the  former ;  and  ^  to  the  latter, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  or  devise  a  motive,  or  a 
combination  of  motives,  sufficient  to  induce  even  one — 
still  less  a  long  succesRion  of  judges — to  concur  in  such 
a  misrepresentation.  Even  were  judges  constitutionally 
prone  to  misstatements,  no  public  body  could  be  less 
interested  in  doing  so,  on  the  topic  in  question. 

In  stating  the  increase  in  arrests  for  drunkenness  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years — since  the  temperance  agita- 
tion lalbs  become  vitally  a  popular  factor — the  Pall  Mall 
correspondent  does  not  manifest  any  knowledpfe  of  the 
well-lmown  fact  that  the  laws  against  drunkenness  in 
public  have  been  enforced  with  increased  vigour  during 
this  period,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet 
this  fact  is  essential  to  an  approximately  accurate  com- 
parison of  the  general  relations  between  drink  and  crime. 
For  instance,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
intoxication  was  regarded  as  a  feat  rather  than  a  degrada- 

those  of  a  recent  writer  on  the  Topography  of  Intemperance  (Mae* 
millan*$  MagoMinef  Jan.  1882),  who  natvely  alludes  to  "  ibis  singalarity 
in  both  towns  and  counties,  that  generally  the  larger  number  of 
public-houses  will  be  found  where  there  is  the  smallest  amount 
of  drunkenness,  and  ...  in  Durham  drunkenness  prevails  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  English  oonntj."  Ergo,  make  the 
people  suflScientlj  and  unanimous!  j  drank  and  there  will  be  no  crime; 
rankiply  public-houses  and  there  will  be  no  drunkenness !  !  I  Durham 
seems  on  the  whole  a  most  remarkable  county  I 

*  Bee  opening  remarks  of  chapter  X.  oonoeming  statistios. 
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iion,  and  bardlj  any  one  was  arrested  for  it ;  crime  was 
terribly  prevalent — what  would  this  correspondent  have 
deduced  from  statistics  of  the  relations  between  drink  and 
onme  then  r 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  demonstrate  the  exact 
relations  between  drunkenness  and  crime,  there  is  happily 
not  the  same  difficulty  in  establishing  the  relations  between 
sobriety  and  crime;  of  a  hundred  persons  in  the  dock, 
few,  if  any,  are  total  abstainers ;  and  the  relations  between 
sobriety  and  the  absence  of  crime  is  being  daily  practically 
demonstrated  on  various  prohibition  estates,  as  at  Bess- 
brook  in  Ireland,  etc. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  pnrsne  investigation 
on  this  point,  I  have  been  specially  impressed  with  the 
following  facts. 

Grimes  are  ^t  often  conceived  or  committed  during 
actual  drunkenness,  though  often  very  dreadful  ones  do 
result  from  the  negligence  and  oblivion  caused  by  drink ; 
such  as  the  sea  captain  commits,  when  an  overdose  of 
grog  makes  him  steer  his  ship  on  dangerous  reefs ;  or  the 
engineer,  whose  extra  glass  means  a  mismanaged  engine, 
a  collision,  and  the  mangling  and  killing  of  people  trusted 
to  his  care ;  or  the  drunken  officer,  when  be  muddles  the 
order  of  his  commander,  and  prematurely  or  altogether 
mistakenly  exposes  his  men  to  slaughterous  fire;  or  the 
drunken  physician,  whose  reckless  prescription  or  whose 
total  neglect  results  in  the  death  of  some  beloved  one 
and  the  blasting  of  dear  human  hopes;  or  the  drunken 
lawyer,  who  tipples  away  the  life,  honour,  or  property 
of  his  helpless  client. 

The  quality  of  drunkenness  depends  greatly  on  the 
nature  of  the  intoxicant  used,  as  well  as  upon  the  tempera- 
ment and  physical  condition  of  the  drinker.  For  example, 
it  is  well  known  that  drunkenness  occasioned  by  malt 
liquors  generally  induces  a  sluggishness  of  mind,  a  lethargy 
of  the  senses,  in  which  frenzy  or  ferocity  of  thought  or 
act,  in  which  the  formation  of  a  plan,  or  execution  of 
one  previously  conceived,  are  almost  impossible. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  effect  of 
malt  liquors  is  greatly  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
hops  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  cocculus  indicus  or 
other  adulterating  ingredients.    In  an  article  on  Beer  and 
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Grime  (Medieat  Times  and  Oazette,  London,  April,  1872), 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  beer  occurs: 
"Its  intoxicating  power  is  far  greater  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  mere  alcohol  it  contains.  .  .  .  Cheap 
and  coarse  yarieties  of  the  hop,  a  plant  nearlj  allied  to 
the  Indian  hemp  or  bhang,  may  be  capable  of  producing 
a  forions  delirinm  qnite  apart  from  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion. •  .  •  A  magistrate's  clerk  once  told  ns  that  the 
worst  assanlts  and  crimes  of  violence  in  his  district  were 
men  who  drank  at  public-houses  supplied  by  one  particular 
brewery." 

Wines — ^with  the  exception  of  the  strongest  and  most 
viciously  adulterated — generally  cause  an  idiotic  jollity, 
silly  good-humour,  meaningless  generosity,  coupled  often 
with  a  kind  of  loose  frankness  of  sensuality.  Brief  choler, 
sufficient  for  the  conmiission  of  sudden  crimes,  is  possible 
in  this  condition,  but  evil  designs  previously  harboured 
are  unlikely  to  recur  or  be  carried  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  spirituous  liquors,*  especially  those 
oontaining  quantities  of  fusel  oil — such  as  raw  wbiskies, 
gin,  etc — excite  almost  invariably  a  demon-like  frenzy, 
and  when  thus  intoxicated,  people  who  in  a  sober  state 
would  neither  conceive  of,  nor  countenance  violence,  lust, 
or  destruction  of  property  or  life,  become  capable  of  any 
imaginable  infamy  and  crime. 

Tliese  distinctions,  which  deserve  most  careful  atten-  The  true 
tion,  and  a  large  variety  of  sub-distinctions  and  differen-  IfiJhoU?'^^ 
tiations,  are    necessary    to   any    proper    comprehensive  5l"l°** 
estimate  of  the  relations  between  drinking  and  crime.       ^^^ 
But  the  general  truth  remains,  that  not  in  the  drunken 
state,  but  in  the  various  intermediary  stages  between 
sobriety  and  intoxication,  lies  the  field  of  alcoholic  criminal 
activitv. 

§  49.    It  has  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  pages  how  Oenmi 
alcoholic  drinking  lowers  the  whole  plane  of  physical  healtb ;  ^^M^ca: 
that  it  ruins  digestion,  poisons  the  circulation,  making  it  !f^1^"^^ 
slugg^h,  as  in  amphibious  creatures;   that  it  preserves 
waste  tissue  and  checks  excretion — making   the   human 
body,  so  to  speak,  a  case  or  cask  of  preserved  compost ; 

*  *'Beer  is  bmtalizing;  wine  impassions;  whisky  iDfuriates,  but 
eventnallj  onmans." — Dr.  Bock,  of  Leipsio,  in  article  on  the  "  Moral 
Effects  of  Food  and  Drink/'  in  BriHah  M$dical  Jowmal  (1879). 
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that  this  internal  condition  is  presently  extemallj  adver- 
tised in  disgusting  changes  of  the  countenance  and  bearing ; 
that  the  nenrons  system  after  continued  over-excitation 
becomes  eccentric  and  fitfal  in  its  action — small  causes 
putting  it  to  the  highest  tension  of  irritability,  while  great 
reasons  for  excitement  are  regarded  with  apathy ;  that 
these  derangements  are  attended  with  baleful  visions, 
impure  fantasies,  weariness  of  self  and  disgust  with  life; 
the  whole  hjdra  evil  culminating  in  idiocy,  insanity,  and 
temptations  to  and  commission  of  all  kinds  of  crimes  and 
sensualities^  theft,  incendiarism,  suicide,  and  murder. 

Thus,  in  one  terrible  group  we  have  the  physical  and 
mental  results  of  alcoholism  inextricably  involved  with 
the  moral  results,  one  causing  the  other  and  vice  vertd,  in 
a  system  of  consecutive  inseparable  reactions — a  banyan 
tree  of  human  misery. 

"Other  vices,"  says  Dr.  Hufeland,  in  his  work  on 
Poisoning  by  Brandy  (1802),  "  admit  the  hope  of  amend- 
ment, but  this  performs  it«  work  of  destruction  thoroughly, 
and  without  the  prospect  of  remedy,  for  it  extinguishes  in 
the  system  all  susceptibility  for  remedy,"  and  indeed  all 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  such  susceptibility. 

1  remember  reading  a  fable  to  this  effect : — Once  there 
was  lying  by  the  side  of  a  ditch,  a  pig ;  on  the  other  side 
lay  a  man.  The  pig  was  sober,  the  man  was  drunk.  The 
pig  had  a  ring  in  its  nose,  the  man  had  a  ring  on  his 
6nger.  Some  one  passing  exclaimed  so  that  the  pig^ 
heard  it — "  One  is  judged  from  the  company  he  keeps.' 
Instantly  the  pig  rose  and  went  away. 

As  the  alcohol-poisoned  body,  in  its  need  for  its  life- 
essential — water — takes  more  and  ever  more  of  the  poison 
that  creates  but  never  slakes  that  thirst,  so  the  alcohol- 
poisoned  mind — in  its  need  of  the  pure  medium  for  its 
manifestations  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed — all 
clouded  and  astray,  plunges  deeper  and  deeper  into  all 
forms  of  reckless,  coarse  excesses,  its  hope  for  ever  mocked 
by  its  own  rudderless  drifting  continuance  in  sin-begetting 
sin. 

For  though  tody  and  spirit  are  distinct,  yet  in  this  life 
and  for  this  life's  purposes  they  are  indissoluble,  man 
having  no  expression  beyond  the  manifesting  power  of  the 
physical  mecnanism  he  dwells  in.    Thus  it  is  seen  once 
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and  for  all  that  a  physical  effect  is  a  moral  effect.  As  the 
sap  in  the  tree  permeates  to  the  least  curl  in  the  least 
rootlet,  and  so  determines  what  the  tree  shall  be  in  the 
air,  so  whatsoever  permeates  man's  physical  system  de- 
termines in  kind  and  degree  the  manifestation  of  his 
spirit. 

Bnt  in  saying  that  a  physical  effect  is  always  a  moral  '^"^^^ 
effect,  one  ffreat  exception  must  be  made  by  marking  the  aLiTraK 
distinction  between  harm  yoluntarily  and  harm  arbitrarily 
incurred.  For  example,  an  upright  man,  clean  in  mind, 
heart,  and  habit,  who  would  not  of  himself  under  any 
temptation  abuse  his  body,  or  ignore  those  rights  of  others 
invested  in  its  purity,  may  in  many  ways  be  forced  to  do 
so  through  poverty,  by  exhausting  labour,  bad  air,  and 
poor  food ;  or  through  wanton  caprice  he  might  be  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  have  alcohol  poured  down  his  throat 
till  he  was  ''dead  drunk," — and  instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

In  these  oases  the  body  suffers  jast  as  much  as  if  the 
abuses  had  occurred  by  the  consent  of  the  will,  but  the 
mind  and  character  do  not — a  beautiful  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  the  body  of  a  tenant  superior  to  and  distinct 
from  itself. 

Of  coarse  such  arbitrary  injury  oould  be  inflicted, 
could  extend  over  such  a  period  as  to  undermine  the 
moral  force,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  takes  time  and  much 
time  to  do  snch  devil's  work  as  this,  only  serves  to  point 
my  distinction. 

Bnt  wherever  a  physical  effect  is  produced  by  the 
consent  of  the  will,  we  may  look  for  the  moral  result  in 
kind,  and  at  last  for  the  most  deplorable  of  all  results — in 
the  extinction  of  will  either  to  consent  or  reject. 

In  his  Confessions,  Charles  Lamb,  one  of  the  brightest  ^*^*^ 
of  gentle  spirits  ever  consumed  in  the  baleful  fires  of  p^^brtic 
alcoholism,  wrote : —  wtroiog. 

"  Could  the  youth,  to  whom  the  flavour  of  his  first 
wine  is  delicious,  look  into  my  desolation,  and  be  made  to  . 
understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is  when  a  man  feels 
himself  going  down  a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a 
passive  will — to  see  his  desti*iiction  and  to  have  no  power 
to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel  it,  all  the  wav,  emanating  from 
himself;  to  perceive  all  goodness  emptied  out  of  him,  and 
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jet  not  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was  otberwise— 
to  bear  abont  the  piteons  spectacle  of  self-min  \ " 
The  eiiiBct  of         §  50.  The  chief  power  by  which  we  attain  and  xnain« 
on  ike  wui     ^ii^  ^^^  womanhood  and  manhood  is  the  power  of  will, 
of  sane  decision.     And  this  power  is  the  first  stronghold 
to  be  attacked  bj  alcoholism.     If  alcohol  were  a  sentient 
being,  it  could  hardly  act  with  greater  apparent  intelli- 
gence than  it  does  in  its  insidious  sapping  and  mining  of 
the  will,  as  if  it  knew,-  that  redoubt  once  carried,  no  further 
resistance  need  be  feared.     In   this  subjugation  of  the 
will,  alcohol  incidentally  but  very  remarkably  defines  the 
distinction  between  will  and  intention — so  often  mistaken 
for  each  other,  to  the  moral  shipwreck  of  the  mistaking 
DUferenoe      ones.     Will  forms  and  carries  out  intention,  but  intention 

between  will  •„  ^^,  ,„ji| 
andinten-       IS  not  Will. 

"on-  (*jThe  In  alcoholism  the  will  is  destroyed,  and  intentions- 
is  paved  with  like  the  arrows  in  a  slain  chieftain's  quiver — become  the 
inunuom."   P^^^ive  agents  of  the  victor's  bow. 

—Martin  *  Is  there  a  more  contemptibly  pitiable  sight  than  that 

Luther.)        ^^  ^^^  will-less  drunkard,  who,  with  half-drained  glass  in 
his  shaking  hand,  assures  you  that  it  is  *'hizh  'ntenzhn  to 
shtop  drink'ng  "  ? 
inetanoe  of  Dr.  John  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  in  A  Statement  of  Certain 

SnS'Jr*''  Effects  of  Temperance  Societies  (1829),  cites  this  remark- 
S?"*iiL*  able  instance  of  the  thraldom  of  drmk,  especially  in  its 
power  to  keep  down  the  once  conquered  will.  A  gentleman 
of  birth  and  refined  tastes,  deservedly  popular  for  his 
attractive  qualities,  became  habitually  intemperat'C.  A 
dear  friend  wrote  to  him,  "  Your  family  are  in  the  utmost 
distress  on  account  of  this  unfortunate  habit.  They  see 
that  your  business  is  neglected,  your  moral  influence  is 
gone,  your  health  is  ruined."  To  this  he  replied,  "  Your 
remarks  are  indeed  too  true,  but  I  can  no  longer  resist 
temptation.  If  a  bottle  of  brandy  stood  on  one  hand 
and  the  pit  of  hell  yawned  on  the  other,  and  if  I  knew 
that  I  would  be  pushed  in  as  surely  as  I  took  one 
•  more  glass,  I  could  not  refrain.  .  .  .  You  are  all  very 
kind.  ...  I  ought  to  be  gi^teful,  .  .  .  but  spare  your- 
selves the  trouble  of  trjdng  to  reform  me;  the  thing  is 
now  impossible." 

Man's  will  being  destroyed— /actiw  descensus  Avemi, 
and  that  "  Hell  is  the  shadow  of  a  soul  on  fire/'  beoomes 
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the  aotnal  experience  of  the  tempest-ezhansted  spirit,  and 
in  that  gloomy  shadow  the  panic-stricken  family  of  the 
dmnkard  lead^i  a  rayless  cowering  life,  more  dreary  than 
ChriHtian's  in  the  Valleys  of  Humiliation  and  the  Shadow 
of  Death — and  there  is  no  Great*heart  to  bear  the  poor 
wife  and  mother  company — to  teach  or  defeud  the  hapless 
ehildren. 

As  son,  citizen,  neighbonr,  hasband,  father,  and  friend,  J?,J1JJJ^^,^ 
the  drunkard  is  insolvent ;  bis  responsibilities  in  all  th(^e  rbe^rinker 
relations  are  like  obligations  discharged  by  spurious  notes,  niliSniM  and 
first  consciously — ^for  he  is  not  a  sot  at  once — afterwards  respond- 
mechanically  offered.     His  mother!     Does  he  remember  5^^^*jJ,n. 
the  never-weary  love,  the  gentle,  watchful  care  and  service 
and  self-sacrifice,  which  rounded  his  yonng  life  day  by 
day  ?     Nay,  to  get  a  quartern  of  whisKy  he  would  pawn 
the  bed  on  which  she  lies  dying. 

His  fellow-citizens,  bis  neighbours,  his  friends !  Why,  ^fl^J^ 
they  are  persons  to  be  borrowed  from,  if  they  will  lend  ;  to  atodixianii 
be  stolen  from,  if  they  won't;  to  be  chicaned,  cheated, 
cajoled,  worried,  and  wearied  into  giving  the  means  for 
drink — almost  always  on  pleas  of  a  chance  that  can  only 
be  secured  by  a  little  ready  money  (for  drones  and  knaves 
are  cunning  in  the  use  of  pleas  which  coald  honestly  be 
urged  by  the  deserving),  a  dodge  deceiving  neither;  and 
the  meanness  of  the  drankard  in  these  relations,  grafts  a 
reflex  meanness  and  sense  of  guilty  partnership  upon  the 
one  who  helps  bim  down. 

Tho  drunkard's  wife !  Is  she  a  being  to  cherish,  watch  2? flSlr. 
over,  and  serve  as  a  sane  man  finds  his  happiness  in  doing  ? 
Oh  no,  a  victim  to  vent  all  his  unleashed  and  degraded 
passions  on,  to  cheat,  to  wheedle,  to  poison,  to  make  into 
a  penny-earning  dradge,  and  to  beget  poisoned  offspring 
from. 

There  is  the  reverse  side,  where  the  wife  is  the  one  who 
drinks  away  her  intelligence,  and  sinks  in^o  the  deepest 
mire  of  degradation,  neglecting  her  husband  and  her 
children,  destroying  love,  respect,  and  hope,  bringing  her 
family  to  'want  and  despair,  and  keeping  them  there. 

Such  a  home  is  the  most  miserable  spot  on  earth — it 
is  more  wretched  than  the  home  where  all  are  drunkards, 
for  the  contrast  between  the  vain  efforts  and  piteou»  hope-  S?5?Je^n  wife 
lessoess  of  the  husband  and  father  striving  as  he  does  to  •o^  mother. 
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retain  his  own  manhood,  to  be  mother  as  well  as  &ther 
to  his  helpless  children,  and  the  complete  and  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  besotted  companion  and  spoiler  of  his 
days — is  one  to  make  the  strongesthope  for  the  race  falter. 
To  snoh  a  home  comes  the  weary  father  ^m  his  work  at 
night — to  see  the  dirt  and  the  disorder  he  was  forced  to 
leave  nnremedied  in  the  morning — grown  worse  for  the 
orgies  of  the  day — to  see  the  children  huddled  away  from 
the  mumbling,  blear-eyed,  towzled,  filthy-smelling  heap  on 
the  straw,  wUch  is  all  they  know  of  motherhood,  and  all 
he  will  ever  know  of  wifehood ;  wailing  for  food,  or  too 
cold  to  wail,  or  perhaps  stapeBed  from  fear,  or  perhaps 
sacking  at  the  Imlf-di-ained  bottle  which  has  fallen  from 
the  mother's  palsy-loosened  clutch,  too  stunted  and  blnnted 
to  be  glad  to  see  him,  even  though  he  brings  them  the  only 
food  and  the  only  care  they  ever  got. 

This  is  as  much  worse  than  where  the  father  alone  is 
the  drunkard,  as  the  degraded  woman  is  a  worse  and  lower 
creature  than  the  degrs^ed  man.  Worse,  too,  because,  to 
womanhood  and  motherhood  God  has  given  the  dominating 
moral  efTecti^eness,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 
As  000-  And  in  the  drunkard's  home,  where  the  faithful  wife 

lEJfJjJ^*''   and  mother  bears  her  burden  without  sinking  into  the  sin 
SJf^iif  ***"d  ^^*^^  causes  it,  you  will  see  something  of  the  meaning  of 
mother  bean  home  saved  to  him  and  bis  family,  something  of  the  dean- 
i^'pSuJlS*   li^ess   and  system  which    produce  some  kind  of  daily 
aodtobriecy.  routine,  a  time  for  and  a  semblance  of  daily  meals,  however 
meagre  the  fare ;  the  little  ones  are  washed  and  combed, 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  saved  from  the  worst  contact  of  the 
slums,  where  the  father's  sin  locates  the  home.     Some- 
times one  or  more  of  the  children  will  show  a  wonderful 
moral  force  and  power  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  by 
which  the  unfortunate  mother's  steps  are  stayed,  and  her 
heart  saved  from  utterly  breaking;   for  whatever  poison 
the  child  has  received  from  its  fathen,  the  mothers  love 
and  virtue  has  also  entered  in  to  combat — to  transmute, 
and,  if  not  to  eradicate,  at  least  to  prevent  its  gaining 
the  supremacy.    In  many  instances  the  mother's  character 
has.  been  able  to  wholly  form  and  infuse  that  of   the 
child,  oonGning  the  evil  birthright  bestowed  by  the  erring 
father  to  the  child's  stunted  and  crippled  body.     Rarely 
indeed  are  such  signs  of  hope  found  among  the  offspring 
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of  the  debauched  mother,  whatever  the  father  maj  be, 
and  in  those  rare  cases  it  is  generally  found  that  such 
children  were  bom  before  the  mother  had  become  degraded. 

And  how  terrible  in  its  deprivations  is  the  cnrse  entailed 
hj  the  alcoholized  father  on  such  children  as  the  mother*8 
virtue  has  partially  saved,  not  only  the  hospitals — with 
their  bedridden  little  forms,  painfully  wistful,  and  often 
lovely  little  faces — but  the  streets,  with  their  misshapen 
malfurmed  and  half-limbed,  wan-faced,  and  prematurely 
old  children,  bear  witness. 

Oh,  fathers  and  mothers  in  pleasant  homes,  where 
want  and  its  temptation  have  never  come,  whose  little  ones 
are  rosy  with  health  and  innocent  sheltered  happiness, 
whose  fair  white  forms,  clear  radiant  eyes,  soft  eager 
voices,  and  kisses  dew-pure,  fill  you  with  delight  and 
reverence,  and  make  you  understand  at  last  why  He 
should  say,  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven !  "  Oh, 
take  heed,  take  heed  for  those  other  wronged  and  defrauded 
little  ones  who  are  worse  than  motherless,  fatherless,  and 
homeless,  and  for  their  sakes,  and  that  such  as  they  may 
no  more  be  called  out  of  the  darkness  into  yet  darker  life 
— ^for  these  surely  good  and  loving  reasons  put  away  and 
be  first  in  putting  away  for  ever  from  your  lips,  and  your 
homes,  and  your  example — this  one  indulgence,  not  missed 
from  amongst  your  luxuries,  that  by  your  easy  and  self- 
benefiting  sacriBce  you  may  enter  into  such  fellowship  with 
the  humblest  as  will  rebuke,  inspire,  and  sustain  them. 
For  what  we  have  done  unto  the  least  of  these,  that  alone 
shall  we  be  able  to  take  with  us  to  speak  for  us  when  we 
have  left  all  the  possessions  and  all  the  distinctions  of  this 
world  behind. 

§  51.  Though  there  are  grades  and  varieties  of  alcoholic  The  gradiui 
degradation,  and  all  do  not  sink  equally  low  or  manifest  like  JJ^SST* 
degrees  and  kinds  of  lusts,  ferocities,  or  bestial  indifference,  ^'J^^^ 
yet  the  dark  picture  given  is  the  true  one  of  the  general  ^ 
effect  of  alcoholism  on  the  moral  being  of  man.    And  if  we 
closely  study  the  details  which  make  this  dark  whole,  we 
shall  see  more  and  more  of  the  subtle  and  intricate  ways 
by  which  the  loss  of  will  unravels  the  character  stitch  by 
stitch,  till  it  has  neither  form  nor  significance,  and  is  but 
a  limp  thread  trailed  hither  and  thither  by  the  fitful  winds 
of  temptation. 
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For  tlion?li  alcoholism  always  undermines  tbe  will,  tlie 
degree  in  which  it  does  so  is  determined  hj  the  mental 
qnalitj  and  temperament  of  the  drinker,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  carries  the  habit.  So  that  in  some  instances 
moderate  drinking  has  totally  nndermined  the  will,  while 
in  others,  ezcessiye  drinking  has  only  partially  overcome 
this  power.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  will  is  so  far  sapped 
that  every  relation  in  life  is  more  or  less  tainted  with  the 
dry-rot  of  anreliability. 

The  loss  of  will  by  alcoholism  has  many  deceiving 
forms,  often  takes  on  the  shape  of  good-natnred  concession, 
as  in  the  politician  who,  even  while  believing  in  the  true 
principle,  and  wishing  well  to  the  right  measure  in  the 
issue  at  stake,  succumbs  to  the  first  sufficient  urgency, 
without  regard  to  his  own  convictions,  is  called  obliging, 
and  thinks  himself  so,  bat  in  reality  yielded  because 
resistance  was  not  in  him.  This  is  a  negative  action  of 
will-lessness,  very  multiform  in  its  phases,  very  widespread 
and  vitiating  in  its  effects  on  social  and  political  life. 

But  there  is  another  kind  in  which  all  will  but  self-will 
is  gone.  The  politician  in  this  case  is  morally  nil;  he 
does  not  even  passively  lean  toward  integrity,  he  cares 
only  to  gain  some  higher  position,  some  more  sounding 
honour,  some  larger  pay,  and  sells  his  vote  and  buys  as 
many  of  the  votes  of  others  as  he  can  for  the  gaining  of  his 
end,  promising  anything  and  everything  without  the 
faintest  intention  of  carrying  it  out.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  iron  will,  sure  to  make  his  way,  to  carry  his  point, 
and  he  thinks  himself  a  man  of  strong  will.  He  is  only  an 
egoist,  morally  nnable  to  resist,  or  even  to  hesitate  at,  any 
evil  whereby  his  selfish  aim  is  assured. 

Alcoholism  comes  in  to  spoil  the  relations  between  the 
master  and  the  working  man. 

The  drinking  working  man,  no  matter  how  skilled  and 
clever  in  his  workmanship  when  sober,  cannot  claim  the 
full  wages  of  his  skill,  because  he  cannot  be  relied  on,  and 
his  master  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  sober  and  steady 
skilled  artisan,  with  whom  to  oust  and  replace  the  drinker. 
The  latter  may  work  well  for  many  days,  but  suddenly  one 
morning  he  comes  into  the  shop,  and  in  three  minutes  has 
blanderod  away  material  worth  a  week's  wages,  or  by  his 
derangement  of  the  machinery  some  luckless  comrade  is 
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cat  in  pieces,  or,  if  furious  instead  of  mandlin,  he  lias  in  a 
few  minutes  smashed  more  than  he  can  make  good  in 
weeks  or  months  of  laboar.  And  yet,  again,  is  missing  for 
days  when  work  is  pressing  and  hands  cannot  be  spared. 

The  master  who  drinks,  even  though  he  be  what  is 
called  a  moderate  drinker,  is  thereby  a  tacit  patron  of  all 
this  unreliability,  and  in  himself  illustrates  it,  often  failing 
to  carry  oat  special  promises  to  his  men,  thinking  he  will^ 
bat  lacking  will-power  to  do  more  than  think  and  promise, 
and  his  anreliability  farther  vitiates  the  relations  between 
master  and  man.  In  every  condition  in  life  alcoholism, 
whether  slowly  or  swiftly,  sorely  destroys  all  certainty  but  And  in 
the  certainty  of  disaster  and  down^l,  for  the  individual,  9^°*"^  ^^ 
for  governments,  for  the  race. 

The  tragedies  and  crimes  to  which  alcoholism  leads  are  Alcoholism's 
as  various  as  the  moral  unreliabilities  which  are  the  first  f^uom 

,  ,  J  .  from  monu 

steps  towards  crimes.  m.reit- 

Crimes  are  not  committed  only  or  most  frequently  {ij*^^^^^^^^ 
during  actual  drunkenness,  but  as  the  results  of  a  long  and  crimes, 
course  of  the  drinking  habit  which  has  sapped  the  will, 
os8i6ed  the  heart,  paralyzed  the  conscience. 

The  forger  must  be  sober,  but  to  be  capable  of  forgery  Thotorjw. 
he  must — perhaps  not  in  all,  but  in  most  cases — have  been 
morally  emasculated  by   drink,   or    have    inherited    the 
absence  of  moral  perception  and  moral  force  which  alco- 
holism brought  about  in  his  progenitors. 

The  burglar  must  be  wary  and  cool,  but  alcohol  and  its  ThebopgUr. 
effects  must  have  gone  before,  either  in  him  or  his  Others, 
ere  he  can  choose  this  sort  of  livelibood. 

The  murderer  lying  in  wait  for  his  victim  is  cool — but  The 
somewhere  in  him  or  his  Others  the  demon  of  drink  has  »»«>«»• 
persuaded  him  that  gold  is  worth  blood  purchase. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  crimes  and  various 
others  also  are  committed  not  in  coolness  nor  in  ferocity, 
even  when  deliberated,  but  from  inability  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  made  up  of  goading  needs, 
stimulated  and  supplemented  by  sudden  or  gradually 
angmenting  temptations.  In  these  two  distinct  orders  of 
criminals,  guilty  of  precisely  the  same  crimes,  we  see  the 
action  of  the  loss  of  moral  will  in  its  two  forms :  the  The  mgatiTe 
negative  loss,  which  may  exist  with  painful  longings  to  be  i«"ofwui. 
better  without  power  to  even  determine  to  try ;  and  the 
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The  po«ittre  poBitive  loBs,  wliicli  means  abeence  of  the  moral  will,  i.e. 

kMiof  wiiL  qI  desire  to  be  good  and  true,  as  in  avarice,  cold-blooded 
murder,  and  savage  lust.  Prof.  Krafft-Ebin^  says  that  the 
drinker  loses  clear  sense  of  what  is  hononrable,  moral,  and 
decent,  grows  indifferent  even  to  such  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  within  him  as  remains  possible ;  indifferent 
to  the  ruin  of  his  family,  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
citisens;  and  that. hand  in  hand  with  these  results  goes 
that  of  increasing  irritability,  until  his  violent  temper 
bursts  out  without  provocation  and  becomes  literally  un- 
governable. 

In  associating  the  evils  of  intemperance  with  the  evils 
of  poverty,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  identical,  and 
the  poveiW  as  almost  the  worst  of  the  two. 

Rer.Cban.  Bev.    William  Ellery   Channing,  in    his    address   on 

^g^JJ**    Temperance,  in  Boston  (1837),  thus  ably  discriminated  on 

between        these  points : — 

and  wttiMat         **  Intemperance  is  to  be  pitied  and  abhorred  for  its  own 

^'^'^  sake,  mach  more  than  for  its  outward  consequences.   These 

consequences  owe  their  chief  bitterness  to  their  criminal 
source.  We  speak  of  the  miseries  which  the  drunkard 
carries  into  his  family.  But  take  away  his  own  brutalitv, 
and  how  lightened  would  be  these  miseries.  We  talk 
of  his  wife  and  children  in  rags.  Let  the  rags  continae ; 
bat  suppose  tbem  to  be  the  ^ects  of  an  innocent  cause. 
Suppose  the  drunkard  to  have  been  a  virtuous  hasband 
and  an  affectionate  father,  and  that  sickness  and  not  vice 
has  brought  his  family  thus  low.  Suppose  his  wife  and 
children,  bound  to  him  by  a  strong  love,  which  a  life  of 
labour  for  their  support  and  of  unwearied  kindness  has 
awakened;  and  suppose  them  to  know  that  his  toil  for 
their  welfare  has  broken  down  his  frame ;  suppose  him 
able  to  say,  *  We  are  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich 
in  affection  and  religions  trust.  I  am  going  from  you,  but 
I  leave  you  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  to  the 
widow's  God.'  Suppose  this,  and  how  chans^ed  these 
rags  I  How  changed  the  cold  naked  room !  The  heart's 
warmth  can  do  much  to  withstand  the  winter's  cold,  and 
there  is  hope,  there  is  honour,  in  this  virtuous  indigence. 
What  breaks  the  heart  of  the  drunkard's  wife  is  not  that 
ke  is  poor,  but  that  he  is  a  drunkard. 

^We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of  Tice,  too 
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little  at  tHe  yice  itself.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  wlien  man 
lifts  a  suicidal  arm  against  his  hicrhest  life,  when  he 
quenches  reason  and  conscience,  that  he  and  all  others 
shonld  i*eceiye  a  solemn  startling  warning  of  the  greatness 
of  his  guilt ;  that  terrible  oatward  calamities  should  bear 
witness  to  the  inward  rain  which  he  is  working ;  for  the 
outward  evils,  dreadful  as  they  seem,  are  but  faint  types  of 
the  ruin  within.  We  shoatd  see  in  them  God's  respect  to 
His  own  image  in  the  soul,  His  parental  warnings  n gainst 
the  crime  of  quenching  the  intellectual  and  moral  life." 

In  the  sacredness  of  family  life — as  the  foundation  Thefbtmd*- 
and  perpetual  well-spring  of  hnman  worth,  happiness,  and  [Jj^^ 
progress;   in  the  incorruptible  faithfulness  of  men    and  happfiMM, 
women,  not  to  their  pleasures  and  impulses,  not  even  to  p^j^;i^ 
their  individual  aspirations,  but  to  their  plain  daily  duties 
and  responsibilities  towards  others, — whether  these  duties 
have  been  voluntarily  assumed  or  by  circumstances  forced 
upon  them — ^in  these  things  in  this  conduct  of  life — though 
personal  hopes  may  be  lost — manhood  and  womanhood 
infinitely  more  precious  than  any  personal  gain,  remain 
pure  and  effective ;  and  childhood — the  most  direct  and 
solemn  of  all  the  trasts  a  gi^acious  God  reposes  in  us — is 
protected. 

It  is  only  when  the  passion  of  love  is  separated— 
wrenched  from  its  citadel  and  source  in  the  crystal  sphere 
of  modesty,  and  true,  deep  affection  where  divine  wisdom 
planted  it,  to  live  for  ever  and  be  the  for  ever  fresh  and 
lor  ever  sweet  inspiration  to  all  hnman  loyalties ;  it  is  only 
when  selfishness  and  insidious  self -betrayal  outrages  and 
dislodges  it,  that  it  is  lost  out  of  God's  meaning  and 
purpose,  and  becomes  the  sensual  fury  which  goads  men 
and  women  to  break  all  ties,  all  fidelities ;  to  forget  what 
honour  is  like,  and  grovel  weakly  in,  or  ferociously  gloat 
over,  the  degradation  of  all  that  is  meant  by  the  good 
words  "love"  and  "home." 

And  it  is  here  in  the  home- world,  the  heart- world,  that  i^^^^y  ^^ 
drink,  having  subjugated  the  will,  confused  and  gradually  <ieadi7 
obliterated  moral  distinctions,  comes  at  last  to  its  chief  prey,  i°^'f  ^ 
the  affections,  the  emotions,  the  passions,  and  does  the  most 
deadly,  the  most  ruinous — because  the  most  iiTeparable — of 
all  its  fell  work.     In  its  blight  the  man  who  wooed  with 
fervour  and  wedded  with  pure  intent,  parts  first,  slowly, 
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■witli  self-respect,  and  then  more  rapidly  witK  all  other 
respect,  and  sells  or  forsakes  his  wife,  as  calloas  to  her 
anguish — yes,  actually  becomes  as  incapable  of  under- 
standing it  as  of  caring  for  it — as  he  is  indifferent  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  vile  women  he  consorts  with  in  her 
stead ;  or  worse,  he  makes  his  wife  a  physical  sharer  in 
his  own  pollutions,  regardless  of  the  result  to  her  or  to 
the  children  who  may  inherit.  Brothers  traffic  in  the 
honour  of  their  sisters;  some  men  gamble  literally  with 
their  wives  for  the  stakes,  or  pledge  their  daughters  for 
cash  to  the  lowest  libertine  that  can  pay — yes,  and  act  as 
the  decoy  in  ful611ing  the  atrocious  plecige  !  *  Finally,  as 
the  circle  narrows,  as  the  lusts  exhaust  themselves,  the 
alcohol-driven  wretch  slinks  more  and  more  into  the  lowest 
haunts,  where  unimaginable  forms  of  sensuality  submerge 
him  at  last  in  imbecility,  whose  fainter  and  fainter  gleams 
of  consciousness  consist  but  of  impotent  throes  of  the 
degraded  senses.  Then  total  darkness,  and  the  results  of 
the  work  of  alcoholism  are  complete. 

Of  course,  in  dealing  with  a  great,  widely  prevailing 
evil,  only  the  general  sum  of  its  effects  can  be  presented 
in  any  one  work  of  ordinary  dimensions ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  sum  comprises  almost  infinite  variations  of 
kind,  of  method,  of  degrees,  of  effect  that  can  not  be 
categorically  specified. 

For  example,  in  showing  that  drink  destroys  will, 
moral  perception,  conscience,  affection,  self-respect,  and 
regard  for  others — ^in  saying,  in  a  word,  that  the  drinker 
sinks  lower  and  lower  until  the  final  extinction  of  all 
manliness,  I  am  not  asserting  that  every  taster  of  wine 
sinks  to  the  lowest  level,  or  that  any  one  or  all  of  these 
evil  results  are  at  once  and  strongly  manifested  in  every 
drinker.  If  this  were  so,  surely  no  books  need  be  written, 
no  pledges  taken,  no  prayers  be  made,  no  tears  be  shed 
to  save  man  from  alcoholism.  That  which  is  asserted 
1*8,  that  drink  tends,  however  slowly  and  insidiously,  and 

^  Cardinal  H'Cabe,  in  a  recent  pastoral  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
■peaks  of  the  defin^G^  ^^^  ^^^  women  '*  who,  that  their  fierce 
passion  for  drink  may  be  satisfied,  woald  sell  wife,  hnsband,  or  child 
to  any  one  who  would  minister  but  for  a  day  to  their  insatiable 
oraTings  for  drink," 
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wiih  wliateyer  delaj  of  apparent  signs,  in  every  case  to 
these  resalts ;  if  persisted  in,  manifests  them  in  more  or 
less  marked  degress ;  that  the  danger  of  the  worgt  squarely 
menaces  whoever  forms  the  habit,  and  that  in  a  frightf ol 
nnmerical  proportion  this  worst  has  been  and  ia  being 
daily  realized  all  aroand  ns. 

"  At  what  particular  point  does  any  man  cease  to  be 
sober  and  begin  to  be  drank  ?  What  quantity  or  strength 
of  alcohol  may  one  imbibe  with  the  perfect  assuranoe  of 
retaining  the  sober  equilibrium  of  all  his  faculties  ?  How 
long  may  one  be  accustomed  to  a  very  moderate  daily 
quantity  of  wine  or  spirits  without  incurring  any  danger 
of  forming  an  appetite  for  strong  drink  ?  These  and  other 
such  questions  cannot  be  answered,  because  there  is  no 
line  discernible,  and  no  ingenuity  can  calculate  where  or 
when  the  line  is  crossed  which  separates  moderation  from 
excels,  sobriety  from  drunkenness. 

**  There  is  a  point  indeOnitely  near  the  starting-point 
of  unmistakable  sobriety,  and  yet  some  distance  firom  it, 
where  a  slight  derangement  of  the  mental  powers,  a  little 
dimness  of  intellectual  vision,  some  lack  of  tenderness  in 
conscience,  some  relaxing  of  the  power  of  will — all  im- 
perceptible, it  may  be,  to  others — become  at  least  suspected 
by  the  individual  himself  .  .  .  but  while  it  would  be 
uncharitable  and  rude  in  the  estimation  of  society,  and 
libellous  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  call  this  by  the  name 
of  drunkenness ;  yet,  call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  it  is 
a  departure  from  strict  absolute  sobriety,  and  an  incipient 
movement  along  the  line  which  leads  to  the  grossest 
intemperance.  The  higher  natare  has  begun  to  lose,  and 
l^e  lower  to  gain  influence  and  strength;  it  needs  but  a 
little  more  impetus  in  the  same  direction,  it  needs  but 
the  same  process  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  create  the 
drunkard's  appetite,  and  to  procure  the  drunkard's  name. 
A  start  has  already  been  made  along  that  line  which  is  so 
thickly  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  much  that  was  great 
and  noble  lying  in  accumulated  masses  of  degradation^ 
wretchedness,  and  crime."  * 


I  have  avoided  exaggeration ;  I  have  kept  well  within 

*  Temperance  BeformaHon,  and  ite   Claime  vpon  the  Ohristiam 
Ohwrchf  by  Ber.  Jamei  Smith  (London,  187o>i 
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tKe  bounds  of  the  facts  wliicli  mj  researcHes  have  tin- 
ezpectedlj  revealed  to  me.  I  have  purposely  refrained 
from  citing  from  the  maltitudes  of  proved  and  certified 
instances  of  the  worst  evils  as  I  have  described  them,  lest 
by  too  g^reatlj  shocking  and  even  stunning  the  sensibilities 
of  my  readers  I  should  thwart  my  hope  of  helping  to 
arouse  a  deep  feeling  and  genuine  sustained  effort  to  com- 
prehend and  overcome  this,  the  worst,  the  most  secret, 
stealthy,  cruel,  and  powerful  enemy  that  has  ever  got  into 
the  hearts,  the  homes  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

HIBSDITT,  OB  THI  CUBSB  BNTULBD  OK  DBSCENDAMT8  BT 
ALCOHOL. 

A  law  of  ancient  Carthage  forbade  aQ  drinks  but  water  on  days 
of  marital  mtercoorse. 

<*  DmnkardB  beget  dmnkards." — Flvtasch. 

"  The  children  of  dninkardB  are  not  likely  to  hare  sound  brains.** 
— Gbllitjs. 

"Dipsomania  is  always  hereditary,  always  a  spontaneous  neurosis, 
absolutely  independent  of  the  habits  of  the  indiridoal/'— Dr.  Follb- 
TILLS.— See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety  (October,  1883),  p.  260. 

§  52.  Thb  perpetuation  of  the  Knman  race,  together  with  the 
extinction  of  what  is  valueless  to  it — ^whether  individual, 
family,  tribe,  or  nation — are  closely  regnlated  by  laws  which 
in  themselves  manifest  the  profoandest  wisdom. 

On  the  laws  of  heredity  especially,  a  seal  is  set  which  TheUwtof 
no  man  can  completely  violate ;  t.e.  though  he  may  infringe  SSSoion  to 
and  disregard  all  other  general  laws  of  his  being,  until  to  th^  »oe. 
all  intents  and  purposes  they  cease  to  be  carried  out,  the 
laws  by  which  he  bequeaths  himself  to  new  generations 
will  oontinoe  to  assert  themselves  even  after  he  hab  lost 
the  mental  and  physical  individuality  through  which  the 
general  laws  act. 

Were  we  insulated  in  our  individualities  instend  of  Thereraoui. 
being  intimately  interdependent,  we  mi^ht  do  harm  to  ^lll^u««. 
ourselves  and    deny  all   right  of    interference  or  even 
remonstrance  from  without:    but  since  in  nothing  can 
we  act  without  producing  an  endlens  consecution  of  effects 
touching  the  lives  and  rights  of  others; — in  nothing  can 
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we  bave  so  little  right  to  act  without  the  most  thoughtful 
and  unsel6sh  regard  to  the  claims  of  others,  as  in  the 
chief  act  for  which  we  are  qualified — the  act  of  creating 
a  new  being  who  shall  partake  of  oar  essence  in  himself 
and  transmit  the  same,  whatever  its  quality,  to  untold 
successive  generations. 

For  we  are  pre-eminently  parents ;  the  race  lives  only 
in  the  possible  motherhood  or  fatherhood  of  each  individual, 
and  the  desire  for  children  and  devoted  attachment  to  them 
is  the  most  ineradicable  feeling  and  the  deepest  funda- 
mental law  of  all  healthy  mature  beings. 

Therefore,  the  laws  of  heredity  in  all  their  bearings 

constitute  (he  foremost  $tudy  which  concerns  us  as  responsible 

beings, 

Dr.ifMc  Dr.  Marc  Lorin,  in  his  Oeneral  View  of  the  Laws  of 

^^nm  heredity  (Thesis  for  the  degree  in  medicine,  Paris,  1876), 

of  heredity,    gays — 

*'The  transmission  of  characteristics  of  species  and 
race  is  admitted  by  everybody  who  deals  with  the  body  or 
the  soul.  Nobody  fears  to  admit  within  these  limits  the 
fatality  of  birth.  It  is  thus  that  every  historian  refers  to 
the  national  character  in  explaining  the  events  in  the  lives 
of  a  people,  recognizing  its  persistence,  and  pronouncing 
the  consequences  often  inevitable.  The  French  of  this  day 
recognize  themselves  in  the  portrait  of  the  Gauls  as  drawn 
by  Julius  Csesar.  The  modem  Greeks  are  in  many  respects 
the  same  as  those  whom  Demosthenes  addressed.  If  you 
take  a  young  savage  whose  parents  were  banters,  vain 
will  be  your  efforts  to  cultivate  him  and  adapt  him  to  the 
habits  of  civilized  life.  The  voice  of  his  ancestor  speaks 
to  him,  incessantly  recalling  him  to  the  instinct  and 
adventures  of  forest  life. 

**  Heredity  is  the  result  of  a  very  general  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  body 
possess  the  property  of  giving  direct  birth  to  similar 
elements,  or  of  determining  in  their  own  vicinity  a  genera- 
tion of  elements  of  the  same  kind  (Littr^  et  Robin).  The 
phenomena  of  natrition  depend  npon  this  same  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  human  body,  incessantly  renewed, 
remains  always  identical  with  itseU  from  the  redistribution 
of  atomic  elements." 
^'^^^^       Dr;  Bourgeois,  in  Love  (1860),  says  that — 
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^  In  transmitting  the  germ  of  life,  parents  transmit  tc 
their  children  tbeir  own  resemblance,  physical  and  moral. 
The  children  are  parts  of  ourselves ;  it  is  onr  flesh,  our 
blood,  onr  seals,  our  examples,  our  lessons,  our  passions 
which  re-live  in  them." 

Dr.  E.  G.  Figg,  in  bis  Physiologkal  Operation  of  Alcohol  Dr.  ngg. 
(Manchester,  lbt)2),  says — 

**  Is  organic  conformation  transmissible  to  posterity  P 
In  onr  bitter  experience  we  know  it  is.  Half  a  dozen 
brothers  and  sisters  perish  in  phthisis,  and  the  physician 
explores  the  antecedents  of  the  family  for  the  origin  of 
the  catastrophe.  A  man  drops  dead  with  Talmlar  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  on  the  transit  of  a  few  years  the  accident 
is  repeated  in  the  person  of  his  son,  simply  becaase  the 
basis  of  the  disease  was  communicated  in  an  oi^n 
defectively  constructed. 

'*And  is  a  cerebral  conformation  less  hereditary  than 
tubercular  diathesis,  or  cardiac  imperfection  P  The  rery 
breeders  of  horses  insure  docility  in  the  progeny,  by  the 
existence  of  that  quality  in  the  parentage.  Consider  the 
mental  vigour  manifested  in  various  families,  generation 
after  generation.  The  Gregories,  the  Alisons,  the  Sheridans, 
the  Kembles,  the  Porters,  the  Munros ;  if  talent  be  in- 
herited, it  can  only  be  conveyed  with  the  peculiar  cerebral 
structare  exhibiting  it." 

Although  the  ephemeral  traits  of  the  parents  may  Tbeaoopeoi 
seldom  reappear  in  the  children—only  that  which  has  ^Sl!*^ 
become  individualized  being  generally  transmitted — ^yet 
we  constantlv  have  evidence  that  even  general  undefinable 
tendencies  of  our  being,  upward  or  downward,  are  trans- 
missible ;  yes,  even  the  struggles  and  conflicts  in  the  inmost 
hearts  of  the  parents,  thongh  never  by  them  revealed,  may 
all,  whether  well  or  ill  fought  out,  be  reflected  in  the  child. 
And  it  is  within  the  working  of  these  laws  that  we  find 
intoxicants,  especially  alcohol,  endangering — as  does  almost 
no  other  evil — the  whole  future  of  the  whole  race  of  man ; 
and  to  the  startling  words  of  Flourens,  "  Man  no  longer 
dies,  he  kills  himself**  we  may  add, — Man  not  only  kills 
himself ;  he  kills  his  offspring  in  the  womb,  and  degrades 
that  heaven-ordained  crucible  of  life  into  a  machine  for 
creating  mental,  moral,  and  physical  monstrosities — ^for  the 
spurious  replenishment  of  the  earth. 
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Vnrkrai  (  53.  The  French  historian  Amyot,  and  the  English 

on  hSedSy  P^losopher  Lord  Bacon,  were  probably  the  first  in  modem 
times  to  deal  with  the  qnestion  of  alcoholic  heredity. 

Erasmng  Erasoins   Darwin,   in    his   Botanical   Garden   (1781), 

^^^'"''^  says,  "It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  diseases  from 
drinking  spiritaons  or  fermented  liquors  are  liable  to 
become  hereditary,  even  to  the  third  generation,  gradually 
increasing,  if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  &mily 
becomes  extinct." 

Rer.  Edward        In  his  Essay  on  Wedlock  (Reading,  1806)  the  Bey. 

^*'^'         Edward  Barry  sajs — 

''  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  a  rich  crop 
from  a  barren  soil,  as  that  strong  and  healthy  children 
should  be  bom  of  parents  whose  constitutions  haye  been 
worn  out  with  intemperance  and  disease.  What  a  dreadful 
inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  etc.!  How  happy 
had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a  great  estate  had  he 
been  born  a  healthy  beggar  rather  than  to  inherit  his 
father's  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  inheriting  his  disease ! 
"  Children  bom  of  intemperate  parents  bear  in  their 
birth  the  geims  of  disease,  die  prematurely,  or  drag  along 
a  languishing  existence,  useless  to  society,  depraved  and 
possessed  with  evil  instincts." 

Dr.  BSioh.  A  like  testimony  is  this  of  Dr.  C.  Bosch,  in  his  The 

Abuse  of  Sjnrituous  Drinks  (Tiibingen,  1839) : 

'*  The  children  of  men  and  women  who  are  given  to 
drink  have  always  a  weak  constitution,  are  either  delicate 
and  nervous  to  excess,  or  heavy  and  stupid.  In  the  former 
case  they  often  fall  victims  to  convulsions  and  die  suddenly, 
or  become  a  prey  to  water  on  the  brain,  and  later  to 
pulmonary  phthisis.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  seized  by 
atrophy,  and  sink  into  imbecility.  In  both  cases  they  are 
exposed  to  all  the  varied  forms  of  scrofula,  rash,  and,  on 
reaching  maturity,  gout." 

Dr.  MbttL  Dr.  B.  A.  Morel,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Begeneraium  of 

the  Human  Bace  (Paris,  1857),  says  of  alcohoHc  heredity, 
'*  There  is  no  other  disease  in  which  hereditary  influences 
are  so  fatally  characteristic.  Imbecility  and  idiocy  are 
the  extreme  terms  of  the  degradation  in  the  descendants 
of  drinkers,  but  a  great  number  of  intemiediary  stages 
develop  themselves,  .  .  .  beyond  the  positive  data  afforded 
by  observation  of  hereditary  influences,  it  is  impossible  for 
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M  to  form  a  jnst  idea  of  certain  monstrosities, 
and  moral.  ...  It  is  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  the 
which  strikes  alcoholics  with  earlj  impotence,  and  their 
descendants  are  not  only  intellectnallj  feeble,  bat  this 
degradation  is  joined  with  congenital  impotence." 

Dr.  Figg  says  (jop,  cit,)^  **  The  brain  of  the  drinker' $  Dr.  Figg. 
chUd  %$  as  often  the  miniature  of  that  of  his  father,  as  is  the 
impress  of  his  features.  Education  may  do  mnch  for  him, 
conscience  ana  self-respect  more ;  yet  the  germs  of  those 
vices  which  precipitated  the  parent's  ruin  wSl,  in  too  many 
instances,  defy  eradication. 

"  Perhaps  the  largest  class  of  character  is  one  to  which 
no  special  reference  has  hitherto  been  made — a  person 
possessing  a  mediocrity  of  mental  power,  with  a  mind  only 
partially  developed  by  education,  conversing  superficially 
on  a  number  of  subjects,  without  thinking  deeply  on  any ; 
such  characters  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  routine  of 
mere  commercial  or  artisan  life.  By  constant  drinking, 
however,  even  without  reaching  the  point  of  intoxication, 
snob  intellects  may  be  almost  obliterated.  To  them 
reasoning  was  never  habitual,  consequently  the  cerebral 
surface,  under  the  contact  of  alcohol,  is  less  injected  than 
the  base ;  hence  the  function  of  the  intellectual  brain  is 
oompletely  superseded  by  that  of  the  instinctive;  their 
very  few  ideas,  suggested  by  the  society  of  the  public- 
house,  or  the  sentiments  current  round  the  dinner  tables 
on  the  retiring  of  the  ladies,  admit  of  no  variation  or 
argument.  What  wonder  that  they  become  social  non- 
entities, and  assimilated  to  the  beasts  in  their  desire  for 
the  gratification  of  mere  animal  appetites !  " 

Dr.  E.  Lanceraux  says,  in  his  article  Alcoliolism  Dr.  l 
(Did.  Encyd.  des  Sciences  MJH.,  Paris,  1865),  "  The  person  ""• 
who  inherits  alcoholism  is  generally  marked  with  degenera- 
tion particularly  manifested  in  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
functions.  As  an  infant  he  dies  of  convulsions  or  other 
nervous  disorders;  if  he  lives,  he  becomes  idiotic  or 
imbecile,  and  in  adult  life  bears  these  special  characteris- 
tics :  the  head  is  small  (tendency  to  microcephalism),  his 
physiognomy  vacant,  a  nervous  susceptibility  more  or  less 
accentuated,  a  state  of  nervjusness  bordering  on  hysteria, 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  sad  ideas,  melancholia,  hypochondria, 
— such  are  the  effects,  and  these  with  a  passion  for  alcoholic 
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beverages,  an   inclination  to  immorality,  depravity,  and 
cynicism,  are  the  sorrowfal  inheritance,  which,  unfortunately 
a  great  number  of  individuals  given  to  drink  bequeath  to 
their  children." 
Dr.  Dr.  Maudsley  says  that  such  children  ''  come  into  the 

AUuddej.      ^Qj\^  without  having  either  the  will  or  the  strength  to 
struggle  against  their   fate;    they  are  step-children   of 
nature,  suffering  under  the  heel  of  tyranny — the  tyranny 
oi  poor  constitutions." 
Protanor  Prof.  Sigismund  Jaocoud  says,  in  his  Alcoholum  (Patho' 

J«xo«L  i^g^  Interne,  Paris,  1877),  "  Of  the  children  of  drinkers, 
some  become  imbeciles  and  idiots;  others  are  feeble  in 
mind,  exhibit  moral  perversion,  and  sink  by  degrees  into 
complete  degradation ;  still  others  are  epileptics,  deaf  and 
dTimb,  scrofulous,  hydrocephalic,  etc.  ...  A  survey  of  the 
race  leads  us  to  affirm  that  alcoholism  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  the  depupulation  and  degeneration  of 
uationa." 
Dr.  BMf.  Dr.  A.  Baer  (in  Alcoholismus,  1878)  calls  attention  to  the 

fact  that  **  the  inherited  desire  for  dnnk  often  remains 
latent,  till  by  severe,  acute,  or  chronic  disease,  or  mental 
excitement,  the  nervous  system  has  become  weakened, 
when  the  alcoholic  impulse  leaps  suddenly  into  activity."* 
Dr.  iivat%m.  In  his  essay  on  Hereditary  Alcoholism  (Thesis  for  the 
degree  in  medicine,  Paris,  1880),  Dr.  B.  Gendron  says, 
"  The  drinker  is  often  incapable  of  having  living  children. 
If  he  does  have  any,  they  are  driven  to  drinking  just  as 
he  himself,  and,  being  less  robust,  because  degenerated, 
they  cannot  withstand  the  effects,  but  fall  victims  to  all 
the  accidents  of  alcoholism,  united  to  those  they  have 
inherited.  These  are — in  tender  years,  terrible  convulsions 
on  the  least  occasion ;  later,  nervousness  of  hysteria  with 
all  the  train  of  symptoms;  limited  intelligence,  gross 
brutal  character,  and  a  spirit  incapable  of  anything  serious 
or  coherent.  The  heir  to  alcoholism  is  querulous,  evil- 
minded,  possessed  with  a  desire  to  destroy,  not  capable  of 
receiving  a  good  education ;  and  his  faults  increase  with 

*  The  ag^  at  which  Bymptoms  of  hereditary  alcoholism  break  oat 
varies.  It  generally  awakes  at  special  periods  of  physiological 
changes ;  such  as  paberty,  illness,  pregnancy,  or  at  the  cessation  of 
the  menstmal  fn notions.  Sadden  and  great  mental  emotion,  or  even 
chill,  will  sometimes  snflSce. 
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his  years.  If  bom  intelligent,  lie  maj  lapse  into  idiocj  or 
imbecility ;  bom  with  infantile  paralysis,  he  may  die  from 
epilepsy ;  or,  a  hypochondriac,  he  may  become  insane,  and 
end  his  wretched  existence  in  an  asylnm  nnder  the 
delirium  of  imaginary  persecutions  ;  if,  indeed,  he  has  not 
been  carried  to  the  prisoner's  dock  for  some  crime  for 
which  he  bore  little  real  responsibility.*  .  .  The  conclu- 
sions are  that  alcoholism  is  not  extinguished  with  the 
drinking  individaal,  but  is  transmitted  to  his  descendants 
under  various  forms,  namely,  convulsions  in  infancy,  pro- 
duced by  the  most  trivial  causes ;  malformation  of  the 
head  and  microcepbalus ;  tendency  to  strong  drink  ;  feeble 
general  development;  trembling  especially  of  the  upper 
Hmbs;  gastric  troubles;  epilepsy;  precocions  perversity 
and  cruelty;  mental  weakness;  idiocy;  tendency  to  in- 
sanity or  mania." 

In  his  address.  The  Heredity  of  Alcohol,  delivered  Dr.  Norman 
before  the  International  Congress  for  the  Study  of  Alco-  ^"'* 
holism  at  Brussels  (August,  1880),  Dr.  Norman  Kerr 
said,  **  Defective  nerve-power  and  an  enfeebled  debilitated 
frioride  form  the  favourite  legacy  of  inebriates  to  their 
offspring.  Some  of  the  circle,  generally  the  daughters, 
may  be  nervous  and  hysterical ;  others,  generally  the 
sons,  are  apt  to  be  feeble  and  eccentric,  and  to  fall 
into  insanity  when  an  unusnal  emergency  takes  place. 
That  the  impairment  of  the  bodily  or  mental  faculties 
arises  from  the  intemperance  of  one  or  both  heads  of  the 
family,  is  demonstrated  by  the  health  falness  and  intel- 
lectual vigour  of  children  bom  while  the  parents  were 
temperate  contrasted  with  the  sickliness  and  mental 
feebleness  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  bom  after  the 
parent  or  parents  became  intemperate.  .  .  .  The  most  dis- 
tressing aspect  of  the  heredity  of  alcohol  is  the  transmitted 
narcotic  or  insatiable  craving  for  drink — the  dipsomania 
of  the  physician — ^which  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Probably  the  alarming  increase  of  the 
alcoholic  heredity  in  England  is  owing  in  g^eat  part  to  the 
increase  of  female  intemperance  amongst  as.    It  is  well  to 

*  If  a  Boand  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity  were  a  sine  qua 
non  qnalificatioa  in  the  law-maker,  might  we  not  hope  that  carative 
measures  would  supersede  the  punitive  and  inaugurate  a  nobler  and 
more  effeotive  moral  code  than  we  have  ever  known  ? 
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ifate  that  aU  the  evU  resulting  from  heredita/ry  alcoholism 
may  he  transmitted  by  parents  who  have  never  been  noted  for 
their  drunkenness,  Loug-continued  babitaal  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  di^nks  to  an  extent  far  short  of  intoxication  is 
not  only  sufficient  to  originate  and  hand  down  a  morbid 
tendency,  bnt  is  much  more  likely  to  do  so  than  even  repeated 
drunken  outbreaks  vnth  intervals  of  perfect  sobriety  between,** 
Dr.  Lewis  B.  The  hereditary  drink-crave  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
^ShSite  Lewis  D.  Mason  in  his  Alcoholic  Insanity  (New  York, 
>nMi^7-  1883) :  "  It  is  an  irresistible  impnlse  that  drives  a  person 
to  alcoholic  intoxication  at  stated  or  irregular  periods. 
The  attack  is  preceded  by  a  condition  of  melancholia, 
anorexia,  insomnia,  and  general  restlessness.  After  the 
debauch,  or  during  it,  the  special  eCPect  of  the  alcohol  on 
the  mental  and  physical  condition  becomes  manifest — 
tremor,  hallacinations,  sleeplessness,  coated  tongne,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  g^trio  derangement. 
The  *  irresistible  impulse  '  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
this  special  form  of  monomania.  The  genesis  of  that 
impulse,  and  the  views  of  various  writers  as  to  its 
pathological  origin,  the  province  of  this  paper  will  not 
permit  to  touch. 

'*  The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  hallucinations 
and  delusions  are  simply  the  result  of  the  alcoholic 
poisoning. 

**Tbe  person  again  and  again  yields  to  the  insane 

impulse  until  death,  either  by  some  intercurrent  disease, 

or  disease  resulting  from  his  alcoholic  excesses,  relieves 

him  from  his  sad  heritasre." 

Prof.  Knfft-         Of  the  children  of  parents  who  are  guilty  of  alcoholic 

SSSSiof     excesses,*  Prof.  Krafft-Ebing,  in  his  Psychiatric  (Stutt- 

bSdit?      ^^  1883),  says,  "They  come  into  the  world  as  idiots, 

*  One  of  the  laws  of  heredity  of  the  ntmost  importance  for 
parents  to  consider  is  that  of  what  I  may  call  lacteal  heredity  (see 
chapter  IX.),  i.e.,  what  the  child  receives  through  the  medium 
of  the  milk,  whether  the  milk  of  its  mother  or  of  a  wet  nmve. 
Yirtnes,  vices,  physical  characteristics,  and  the  effects  of  habits 
indolged  in  during  lactation  can  be  transmitted  to  the  child.  Thus, 
even  if  the  child  be  well-bom  to  start  with,  it  may  acquire  physical 
diseases  through  the  milk  of  a  foster-mother. 

The  PaU  MdU  Oatette  for  August,  1883,  tel^  the  following 
Interesting  anecdote  bearing  on  this  point  :— 

**  The  extent  to  which  the  character  of  an  animal  can  be  changed 
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• 
wiUi  hydrooeplialouB  or  neorotio-conYnlsiye  oonstitntions ; 
and  perish  io  early  years  of  conyalsions.  In  those  who 
surTiTe,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  mental  diseases,  and  weakness, 
and  exactly  the  severest  forms  of  mental  impairment  are 
developed  out  of  the  morbid  constitution  of  the  nerve- 
oeotres ; "  and  he  gives  the  following  terrible  scheme  to 
show  how  nature  disposes  of  generations  springing  from 
drunkards : — 

"  Ist  Generation. — Moral  depravity,  alcoholic  excess. 
''2nd  Generation. — Drink  mania,  attacks  of  insanity, 
general  paralysis. 

''  8rd  Generation. — Hypochondria,  melancholia,  apathy, 
and  tendencies  to  mnrder. 

'*  4th  Generation. — Imbecility,  idiocy,  and  extinction  of 
family  " 

Thns  it  is  seen  that  even  the  transmission  of  such 
loathsome  diseases  as  scrofala,  tuberculosis,  or  syphilis  is 
neither  so  certain  nor  so  permanent  and  blasting  in  effects 
as  those  transmitted  by  alcoholism.  Moreover,  these 
terrible  diseases  are  in  some  degree  susceptible  of  I'emedy, 
and  are  localized.  But  the  heredity  from  alcoholism  is 
chronic,  and  profoundly  attacks  the  whole  being. 

Were  the  transmission  absolute,  that  is,  were  there  no 

bj  the  waj  in  which  it  is  brought  up  has  seldom  been  more  re- 
markably illnstrated  tHka  in  the  case  of  a  sheep,  which  at  present 
is  said  by  the  Kokstaad  AdverttMer  to  be  a  great  pet  of  the  magistrate 
at  Hatabiele,  in  Sooth  Africa.  This  sheep,  when  a  lamb,  left  the 
flock,  attached  itself  to  a  Mr.  Watson,  who  gave  it  to  be  sackled  by 
his  bitch  '  Beanty/  a  bitch  weU  known  here,  and  was  weU  taken 
care  of  by  her.  When  the  lamb  grew  older  it  was  noticed  that  it 
would  never  sleep  in  any  hoose  bat  Mr.  Watson's,  and  woald  some- 
times lie  oatside  the  door  cuddled  ap  like  a  watch-dog.  The  most 
wonderfal  thing  aboat  him  is  that  as  soon  as  the  hotel  bell  rings  for 
dinner  he  is  snre  to  be  standing  by  one  of  the  chairs  at  the  top  end 
of  the  table,  and  when  the  owner  sits  down  he  will  jump  with  his 
front  paws  on  his  back,  letting  him  know  that  he  wants  something 
to  eat,  like  a  dog.  He  will  not  touch  grass  or  eat  beef,  but  wiU 
gladly  eat  mutton,  soap,  candles,  and  drink  coffee  and  tea  with 
sugar  and  milk.  But  'Schaap's'  great  love  is  for  draught  beer. 
He  will  lift  the  can  up  with  his  front  paws  and  hold  it  to  his  mouth, 
and  drink  with  such  a  relish  that  it  can  at  once  be  seen  he  has  been 
led  away  by  bad  example.  '  Schaap '  is  a  fine  ram,  clean  fleece, 
with  very  wicked  eyes.  All  day  he  is  seen  running  about  with  the 
dogs  as  one  of  them,  ontil  the  bell  rings,  then  off  he  scampers  to  tha 
dining-room." 
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laws  miglitier  for  tbe  preseiratioii  of  man  tlian  those  he 
Tiolates  and  turns  into  engines  of  destmction,  tbe  race 
might  ere  this  hare  been  eztingaished.  But  the  children 
of  drinking  parents  who  escape  the  curse  are  tbe  excep- 
tions, and  tbe  escape  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  complete  one. 
Either  the  mind,  the  body,  or  tbe  character,  in  some  bent, 
formation,  or  trait,  betrays  tbe  taint. 

SelBsb  and  irresponsible  conduct  of  life  minus  drink 
may,  and  probably  sometimes  does,  produce  a  similar 
heredity ;  yet  it  remains  trne  that  those  who  are  neither 
alcoholics  themselves, nor  the  victims  of  alcoholic  parentage, 
are  in  the  comparison  seldom  so  blinded  to  the  meaning 
and  duties  of  life,  as  to  waste  their  physical,  moral,  and 
mental  resources,  and  then  either  heedlessly  or  deliberately 
inflict  the  oonsequences  on  their  offspring. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

therapeutics;  or,  alcohol  as  a  medioike. 

§  54.  As  alcoliol  (the  distilled  prodnct)  originated  in  tbe 
cheiuigts'  and  physicians*  laboratories,  thence  gradually 
spread  to  the  homes  of  the  fayoured  ones,  and  then 
descended  st^p  by  Ktep  the  grades  of  social  life,  an  til  its 
nse  in  drink  by  civilized  man  has  driven  pure  water  almost 
out  of  the  list  of  beverages ;  so  now  there  are  signs  that 
it  is  retreating  to  the  laboratory,  like  the  Afreet  to  his 
bottle  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  And  let  ns  hope  that  when 
alcohol  is  once  driven  back  to  its  starting-place,  man  will 
be  wise  enough  to  seal  up  the  monster  for  ever. 

The  first  medical  treatise  on  the  uses  of  alcohol  was 
one  entitled  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  und  Nutzen  des  BrannU 
weins  (Concerning  the  Use  and  Utility  of  Brandy),  written 
by  Dr.  Michel  Schrick,  in  1483. 

During  the  next  hundred  years  after  this  date  much  A  rixteenth- 
and  various  consideration  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  JSJJteJof 
more  or  less  clear  opinions  wore  formed  as  to  the  effect  S^^i-^» 
of  alcohol  on  man ;  and  by  examining  some  of  the  views 
entertained  by  "  Theoricos,"  a  prominent  German  of  the 
sixteenth  century — f.e.,  about  midway  between  the  time  of 
its  practical  discovery  and  our  age,  and  when  it  had  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Europe — we  may  be  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  changes  which  medical  opinion  has  undergone 
between  then  and  now. 

In  the  ffdinshed  Chronicles  (1577),  "Theoricus** 
describes  the  properties  of  alcohol  in  these  words : — **  It 
sloweth  age,  it  strengtheneth  youth,  it  helpeth  digestion, 
it  cutteth  phlegme,  it  abandoneth  melancholie,  it  relisheth 
the  heart,  it  ligbteneth  the  mind,  it  quickeneth  the  spirits, 
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it  onretli  the  hydropsia,  it  healeth  the  strangarie,  it 
pounces  the  stone,  it  expelleth  gravel,  it  puifeth  away 
yentositie  ;  it  keepeth  and  preserveth  the  head  from  whirl- 
ing, the  eyes  from  dazzling,  the  tong  from  lisping,  the 
mouth  from  snaffling,  the  teeth  from  chattering,  and  the 
throat  from  rattling;  it  keepeth  the  weasen  from  stiffling, 
the  stomach  from  wambling,  and  the  heart  from  swelling ; 
it  keepeth  the  hands  from  shivering,  the  sinews  from 
shrinking,  the  veins  from  crumbh'ng,  the  bones  from 
aching,  and  the  marrow  from  soaking.*' 

As  we  have  seen,  these  disea^tes,  with  scores  of  kindred 
afflictions,  are  precisely  the  fruits  which  the  use  of  alcohol 
bears  in  the  organism  of  man,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
"  Theoricus  "  must  have  been  both  a  wag  and  a  physician. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  testimonies  and 
opinions,  marking  the  progress  of  medical  thought  against 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  alcohol  in  modem  times. 
Dr.  Norintn         §  55.    At  the  Temperance  Jubilee  Conference  in  the 
m^i^         Crystal  Palace  (September,  1879),  an  essay  on  the  Medical 
?emp2r»iioe*  ^^^^  ^f  ^^   Temperance  Movement  was  read  by  Dr. 
moTenM&t.     Norman  Kerr.     '*  At  no  stage  in  the  onward  progress  of 
the  temperance  movement,'*  said  Dr.  Kerr,  "  have  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  profession  ever  been  wanting. 
In  the  early  or  moderation  stage,  when  the  advoca(^  of 
temperance    reformers  was    confined  to  abstinence  m>m 
ardent  spirits,  a  numerous  company  of  ^sculapians  was 
invariably  in  the  van. 

**  Leaving  ont  of  the  reckoning  altogether  the  many 
unstinted  commendations  of  temperance  by  the  early 
fathers  of  the  healing  art,  while  united  temperance  effort 
was  yet  in  the  womb  of  time,  from  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
profession  of  medicine  emanated  graphic  expositions  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  dangers  accompanying  even 
limited  alcoholic  indulgence. 

"In  1725  Dr.  George  Cheyne*  had  issued  a  second 
edition  of   his   first   work,  in  which  he  commends  total 

•  "Neither were  they  ever  designed  by  Natnre  and  its  Antbor  for 
the  animal  body  as  nourishment  or  common  drink,  and  scarce  deserve 
a  place  in  the  apothecary's  shop ;  spirits  having  made  more  havock 
among  mankind  by  far  than  even  gunpowder." — Natural  Method  of 
curtny  Duteut€$  of  the  Body  and  Disorder$  of  the  Mnd,  by  Dr.  George 
Cheyne  (London,  1742). 
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abstinenoe  as  the  most  natural,  healthy,  and  safe  mode  of 
living,  and  condemns  moderate  drinkiog  as  anhealthj  and 
daDgerons. 

•*  In  1747  Dr.  James  wrote,  *  Every  person  who  drinks 
a  dram  seems  to  me  guilty  of  a  greater  indiscretion  than 
if  he  had  set  fire  to  a  house ;  and  for  the  same  reasons 
cordial  waters  are  the  most  dangerons  furniture  for  a 
closet.'  Again,  *I  cannot  forb^  admiring  the  great 
wisdom  of  Mohammed,  who  strictly  forbade  his  followers 
the  use  of  fermented  liquors  for  better  reasons  than  are 
generally  apprehended.' 

**  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  author  of  The  Botanic  Garden 
(London,  1794),  calls  wine  *  a  pernicious  luxury  in  common 
use,  and  injuring  thousands.' 

*'In  lb02  Beddoes  pointed  out  the  many  dangers 
attendant  dn  the  social  and  medical  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  dwelling  on  the  *  mischief  from  wine  taken  con- 
stantly in  moderate  quantity,'  and  emphasizing  '  The 
enfeebling  power  of  small  portions  of  wine,  regularly 
drunk.' 

"Dr.  Trotter,  two  years  later,  denounces  beer  as  a 
*  poisonous  morning  beverage,'  says  *  wines  strengthen 
neither  body  nor  mind ; '  and  thus  writes,  *  When  wine 
was  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  confined  to  the  shop  of  the  apothecary.' 

"  Writing  to  Dr.  Joshua  Harvey,  in  1829,  Dr.  John 
Cheyne,  Physician-General  to  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  in  a 
letter  published  in  Dublin,  contends  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession '  ought  to  make  every  retribution  in  their  power 
for  having  so  long  upheld  one  of  the  most  fatal  delusions 
which  ever  took  possession  of  the  human  mind.' 

'*  Mr.  Higginbottom  was  probably  an  abstainer  many 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  movement,  and  liad  abandoned 
the  prescription  of  alcohol  as  early  as  1832." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  1836,  Mr.  Higg^n-  Mr.  Higgin- 
bottom  *  says,  "  J  consider  I  shall  do  mare  in  curing  disease  the  adrui- 

*  John  Higginbottom,  F.B.S.,  of  Nottingham,  was  a  keen  and 
able  clinical  practitioner,  who  wrote  sereral  classical  papers  on 
practical  medicine.  His  far-seeing  and  conrageons  stand  agaioBt 
the  medical  prescription  of  alcohol  branded  him  as  a  maniac,  and 
ostracised  him  from  practice  among  the  higher  classes  of  societj. 
Another  man  of  Uke  conscience  and  courage  was  Mr.  James  Hawkins, 
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tagesofpm.  and   preventing  disease   in  one  year  by  prescribing  total 

SSnttce^  ahstinencet  than  I  could  do  in  the  ordinary  course  of  an 

extensive  practice  of  a  hundred  years.    I  have  already  seen 

diseases  cured  by  total  abstinence  thai  toould  not  have  been 

cured  by  any  other  means.      If  all  BtinmlatiDg  drinks  and 

tobacco  were  banished  from  the  earthy  it  would  be  a  real 

blessing  to  society,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  would  never 

be  missedy  not  even  as  a  medicine'* • 

^- K«Tta  Dr.  Kerr  continues,  in  his  Crystal  Palace  essay,  "  The 

*^  '  three  well-known  Declarations  concerning  alohol  merit 

special  mention.      The  first  was  drawn  by   Dr.   J  alias 

Jeffreys  in  1839,  and  was  signed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Sir 

James  Clarke,  Sir  J.  Eyre,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  A.  T. 

Thompson,  Dr.  A.  Ure,  the  Queen's  physicians ;  Professor 

Partridge,   Professor   Quain,   Mr.    Trayers,  Mr.  Bransby 

Cooper,  and  seyenty-eight  leaders  in  medicine  add  surgery. 

This  document  declared  the  opinion  to  be  erroneous  that 

wine,  beer,  or  spirit  was  beneficial  to  health ;  that  man  in 

ordinary  health  required  no  such  stimulant,  and  could  not 

be  benefited  by  the  habitoal  employment  of  such  in  either 

large  or  small  quantities ;  that,  even  in  the  most  moderate 

doses,  alcoholic  drinks  did  no  good,  while  large  quantities 

(such  as  by  many  would  be  thought  moderate)  sooner  or 

later  proved  injurious  to  the  human  constitution,  without 

any  exceptions. ' 

FiritinMicia        The  Declaration  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Julius  Jeffr8y8,t  here 

Sf^5Sf.^"°    alluded  to,  contained  the  following  paragraphs : — 

Si^juHui**^         "An  opinion  handed  down  from  rude  and  ignorant 

Jefb-cjs.        times,  and  imbibed  bv  Englishmen  from  their  youth,  has 

become  very  general,  tnat  the  habitual  use  of  some  portion 

of  alcoholic  drink — as  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirit — is  beneficial 

to  health,  and  even  necessary  for  those  subjected  to  habitual 

labour. 

of  86,  Gold  Flaoe,  Commercial  Boad,  fonnerly  a  staff  assistant 
■mrgeon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Like  Mr.  Higginbottom,  he  was 
an  earnest  and  consistent  abstainer,  and  at  the  same  cost  to  his 
practice.  Some  valuable  papers  were  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Temperafice  Intelligencer  for  1840;  and  he  had  the  firmness  and 
Biuci  rity  to  describe  himself  in  the  Medical  Directory  as  <*  Teetotal 
since  lb37." 

*  From  Anti'Baechus,  hj  the  Bey.  B.  Parsons  (London,  1839). 
The  italics  are  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons. 

t  See  Dr  Gnndiod's  Bacchus  (1889). 
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"  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages 
and  conntries,  when  properly  examined,  must  satisfy  every 
mind  well  informed  in  medical  science  that  the  above 
opinion  is  altogether  erroneous.  Man  in  ordinary  health, 
like  other  animals,  requires  not  any  snch  stimulants,  and 
cannot  be  benefited  by  the  habitual  employment  of  any 
quantity  of  them,  large  or  smaU ;  nor  will  their  use  during 
his  lifetime  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  labour. 
In  whatever  quantity  they  are  employed,  they  rather  tend 
to  diminish  it. 

'*When  he  is  in  a  state  of  temporary  debility  from 
illness,  or  other  causes,  a  temporary  use  of  them  as  of 
other  stimulant  medicines  may  be  desirable ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  is  raised  to  his  natural  standard  of  health,  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  use  can  do  no  good  to  him,  even  in  the 
most  moderate  quantities,  while  larger  qnantities  (yet 
such  as  by  many  persons  are  thought  moderate)  do,  sooner 
or  later,  prove  injurious  to  the  human  constitution  without 
any  exceptions."  • 

*'  The  second  Declaration,''  continues  Dr.  Kerr,  '^  was  second 
originated,  and  the  many  signatures  published,  by  Mr.  SS?i!Siioii 
John  Dunlop  in  1847.    More  than  two  thousand  of  the  most  by  Mr.  John 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  signed  this,  including  JJlJ^** 
Sir  R.  Brodie,  Sir  J.  Clarke,  Sir  W.  Burnett,  Sir  J.  Forbes, 
Sir  H.  Holland,  Sir  A.  Munro,  Sir  J.  McGrigor,  Sir  R. 
Christison,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Copland,  Dr.    Niel 
Amott,  Dr.  A.  Farre,  Professors  Guy,  Allen,  Thomson, 
Miller,  McLeod,  Easton,  Anderson,  McFarlane,   Rainey, 
Buchanan,    Paris,   Winslow,   Alison,    Syme,   Henderson, 
Lawrie,  McKenzie,  R.  D.  Thomson,  Cooper,  and  Simpson. 
This  certificate  set  forth  that  perfect  health  is  compatible 
with  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  beverages ;  that 
all  SQch  drinks  can,  with  perfect  safety,  be  discontinued 
either  suddenly  or  gradnally ;  and  that  total  and  universal 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  intoxicating  beverages 
of  all  sorts  would  greatly  contribnte  to  the  health,  the 
prosperity,  the  morality,  and  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race. 

'*  The  third  Declaration,  which  was  prepared  by  Pro-  i^UiM 

•  The  Rev.  B.  Parsons  (op.  eit)  says,  "  To  their  honour  it  may  be 
told  that  five  thousand  medical  men  in  America  have  come  forward 
and  given  their  testimony  against  alooholio  drinks." 
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femor  Parkes,  on  the  sugsrestion  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  and 
Mr.  Robert  Rae,  in  1871,  was  signed  by  2G9  leading 
members  of  the  hospital  staffs.  Among  those  signing 
were  Sir  Geo^e  Burrows,  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Sir  H. 
Holland,  Sir  William  Fergnsson,  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir 
Banald  Martin,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Sir  Duncan  Oibb, 
and  Sir  James  B&rdslej." 
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The  modem  scientific  temperance  movement  of  England 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  earnest  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees'  Is  Alcohol  a  Medicine  ?  (1866), 
and  to  have  taken  fall  shape  with  the  establishment  of 
the  quarterly  Medical  Temperance  Journal  (1869),  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  secretary  of  the  National 
Temperance  League.  In  tbis  quarterly  will  be  found 
fairly  reproduced  almost  all  the  best  medical  literature  of 
the  subject  that  has  appeared  since  1869.  The  intelligent 
advocacy  of  true  temperance  in  this  journal  called  forth 
both  rejoinders  and  support  in  the  medical  press  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries,  and  finally  the  British  Medical 
Journal^  the  powerful  organ  of  eleven  thousand  British 
physicians,  invited  an  investigation  of  the  drink  ques- 
tion. On  the  30th  of  September,  1871,  the  British  Medical 
Journal  said — 

''Looking  to  the  ineffable  misery  and  disaster,  the 
waste,  degradation,  suffering,  and  crime  which  are  con- 
stantly wrought  in  this  and  most  civilized  nations  by 
drink,  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  importance  of  the 
subject  can  be  exaggerated.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  medical 
men,  if  they  were  united  and  agreed,  might  be  all-powerful 
on  this  subject ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  conference 
of  medical  men,  including  those  of  the  highest  class, 
originated  in  some  really  influential  quarters,  with  a  view 
to  giving  this  subject  a  more  thorough  discussion  than  it 
has  yet  had.  We  should  like  to  hear  a  discussion  in  which 
Parkes,  Edward  Smith,  Hughes  Bennett,  A.  P.  Stewart, 
Paget,  Jenner,  and  some  of  our  leading  provincial 
practitioners,  would  take  part,  in  which  the  whole  subject 
should  be  probed.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  are  physicians 
justified  in  recognizing  alcohol  as  an  article  of  daily  food 
m  health  ?  Does  the  habit  of  prescribing  alcoholic  drinks 
act  injuriously  upon  the  morals  and  welfare  of  the  people  ? 
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Ib  it  possible  or  desirable  to  substitute  tbe  more  entieinflf 
forms  of  alcohol  by  medicinally  and  less  allaring  forms  P 
We  all  of  ns  STmpathize  with  the  ends  which  the  National 
Temf»eranee  League  has  in  view.  A  small  minority  onlj 
practicallj  participate  in  their  means  of  action,  dan  we 
in  any  way,  and  in  what  way,  help  to  excuse  this  nation 
from  the  curses  which  drink  brings  upon  its  popnlation  ?  " 

This  was  occasioned  by  the  strung  appeal  of  Dr.  A.  H.  H. 
McMartry,  of  Belfast,  in  an  article  On  the  Duty  of  Medical 
Men  in  Relation  to  the  Temperance  Movement  {Medical 
Temperance  Journal^  October,  1871). 

"  The  ignorance  of  the  people,"  says  Dr.  MoMurtry,  i>r.  MoMvr- 
"  encoQ  raged  as  it  hns  been  by  tne  attitude  of  the  medical  ^i^i^pMi 
profession  towards  the  temperance  movement,  with  regard  ^^{^, 
to  the  nature,  properties,  and  real  value  of  alcoholic  drinkn,  profenkm 
has  constitute<i  hitherto  an  almoflt  impregnable  barrier  to  ^Jj****',^ 
the  progress  of  truth  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  Sfedical  practice,  JimSZ^Ot^, 
and  medical  teaching,  and  perhaps  medical  science  on  the  ^^'^^ 
subject  altogether,  have  begotten  and  fostered  the  popular 
belief  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  good  creatures  of  Qod. 
The  medical  profession  is  responsible  for  the  orifrinating 
and  perpetuating  of  the  great  mistake  that  alcohol  is  a 
whnlesome   thing.    .    .    .    The  people's  medical  advisers 
either  teach,  by  precept  and  example,  that  they  are  not 
injurious,  or  manifest  an  indifference  to  the  evils  produced 
by  their  use,  which  implies  that  they  do  not  think  them 
injurioQS.     It  matters  little  whether  it  is  what  they  teach 
or  what  they  do  not  teach  that  is  the  cause  of  the  popular 
belief  and  popular  custom ;  for  medical  men  are  just  as 
culpable  if  they  do  not  dispel  this  error,  as  if  they  actually 
and  directly  tanght  it.     They  are  just  as  responsible  for 
its  consequences,  because  it  is  their  special  province  and 
privilege  to  diffuse  that  light  and  knowledge  which  alone 
could  prevent  them.     For  to  whom  can  the  temperance 
movement  look,  to  whom  should  it  look,  for  aid  in  exposing 
this  pernicious  ^Isehood  but  to  the  medical  profession  r 
To  whom  else  should  a  community  suffering  from  tho 
physical   consequences  of  a  physical  poison  appeal,  not 
only  for  their  cure,  but  for  their  prevention  P  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  absolute  duty  of  every  man  to  abstain  from  the 
unnecessary  use  of  a  poison,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  duty 
of  medical  men,  who  are  naturally  and  justly  considered 
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gaides  in  all  tbat  pertains  to  the  preservation  of  bealtli,  to 
see  that  the  powerful  influenoe  of  their  example  is  on  the 
side  of  virtue  and  sobriety.  Their  superior  Imowledge  of 
the  poisonous  nature  of  alcohol  implies  a  greater  oblij^ation 
to  abstain  from  it;  but  it  is  their  stronger  and  wider 
influence  which,  in  an  especial  manner,  lajs  them  under 
a  deeper  responsibility  to  set  the  people  a  safe  example  in 
this  matter,  and  incurs  upon  them  a  deeper  guilt  if  their 
example  leads  the  people  astray.  .  .  .  Hence  I  maintain 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  medical  men  either  (1)  to  discard 
alcohol  altogether  on  the  strength  of  the  verdict  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  profession — not  to  mention  com- 
petent judges  outside  the  profession — have  pronoanced 
against  it ;  or  else  (2)  to  examine  the  matter  for  themselves 
with  an  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
considering  the  incalculable  evils  which  so  many  truthful, 
unprejudiced,  and  thoroughly  qualified  men  attribute  solely 
to  the  common  and  medicinal  use  of  alcohol  (such  use 
being  founded  on  false  notions  of  the  nature  and  real 
value  of  the  drink),  I  hold  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
all  who  are  in  any  deg^ree  responsible  for  this  use  of  it,  to 
give  the  whole  subject  that  honest  and  attentive  consider- 
ation  which  its  importance  demands.  Tbis  would  be  a 
more  philosophic,  honourable,  and  philanthropic  course  to 
pursue  than  that  so  often  adopted  by  medical  men,  of 
refusing  either  to  study  the  question  for  themselves  or  to 
be  instructed  by  those  who  have  studied  it.  I  should  have 
thought  that,  if  no  other  or  higher  consideration  were 
sufficient,  the  honour  of  their  profession  would  be  enough 
to  arouse  them  to  defend  it  from  the  serious  charge  of 
contributing,  either  knowingly  or  in  wilful  ignorance,  to 
the  miseries  of  the  human  race. 

'*  But  suppose  that,  after  having  given  the  subject  the 
necessary  investigation,  they  still  believe  that  alcohol  is  an 
indispensable  article  of  the  *  Materia  Medica,'  what  then  P 
What  if  some  medical  men  have  actually  done  so,  and  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  is  a  useful  food 
and  a  necessary  medicine  ?  Then  I  tell  them  that  it  is 
their  duty  (3)  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Prescribe 
alcohol,  either  dietetically  or  medicinally,  and  you  frequently 
create  or  resuscitate,  and  always  run  a  risk  of  creating  or 
resuscitating,  supposing  the  patient  survives,  an  uncon- 
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troUable  and  ultimately  fatal  appetite  for  intoxicating 
drink.  Thns  in  yonr  desire  to  cure  one  disease,  which 
many  believe  could  be  cured  more  certainly  and  more 
safely  by  other  means,  you  administer  a  remedy  which 
may  and  often  does  produce  another  disease  of  a  much 
more  serious  character,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  not  only 
physical  but  moral  injury  to  the  patient,  and  untold  misery 
to  his  friends.  You  also  give  rise  to,  and  confirm,  that 
widespread  faith  in  the  necessity  for  and  remedial  powers 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  which  1  have  said  is  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  drinking  easterns,  and  is  the  remote  origin  of  the 
traffic  itself  and  all  its  evils.  For  while  I  do  not  say  that 
all  who  drink  do  so  because  they  think  the  drink  is  good  for 
them,  I  do  say  that  all  hegtn  to  drink  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
and  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  ntct,  that  alcohol  is 
inherently  and  essentially  bad  for  them.  And  this  igno- 
rance is  tne  result  of  the  prescription  and  recommendation 
by  medical  men  of  the  various  intoxicating  productions  of 
the  brewer  and  the  distiller.  And  remember  that  the 
advocates  of  alcohol  can  claim  no  especial  advantages  for 
the  alcoholic  treatment  which  are  not  also  claimed  to  a 
superior  degree  for  the  non-alcoholic  treatment,  by  those 
who  have  expunged  this  agent  from  their  list  of  remedies 
altogether." 

Stirred  to  the  quick  by  these  earnest  words,  Mr.  Robert  origfn  of  Um 
Rae,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  UJSj^Jj^**^ 
consulted  with  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  editor  of  the  BrUish  UMUnuioa. 
Medical  Journal,  who  advised  that  the  counsel  of  Dr. 
Parkes,  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netlejr,  and  other 
prominent  medical  men,  should  be  sooght  with  reference 
to  the  practicability  of  such  a  conference  as  had  been 
suggested  in  the  British  Medical  Jcmmal,  Dr.  Parkes 
questioned  the  utility  of  a  conference,  and  recommended 
a  Declaration  instead.  Mr.  Rae  urgently  reqnested  that 
he  would  draft  soch  a  Declaration  as  the  profession  in 
general  would  be  prepared  to  sign.  This  was  done,  when 
Mr.  Rae  submitted  it  without  delay  to  Dr.  Burrows, 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Sir  James  Paget,  and  Mr.  Bask, 
each  of  whom  indicated  a  few  alterations,  which  were 
at  once  adopted.  These  foar  physicians  then  signed 
the  Declaration ;  after  which  it  was  presented,  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Burrows,  **to  some  of  the  senior  and 
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most  difitingnisbed  members  of  tbe  medical  profession  in 
London  "  for  signature. 

Opinion  of  The  Declaration,  after  being  signed  by  two  hundred 

als^toOie'im-  ^^^  siztj-nine  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
pwunje  of  was  printed  with  its  full  list  of  signatures  in  the  Times 
mcdicAi  (January  1,  1872),  which,  in  commenting  on  it  three  days 
Deci»r»tion.  later,  ssid  :— 

"  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  great  social  question  such 
as  that  of  the  limits  between  a  wholesome  and  safe  use 
of  alcohol  on  the  one  hitnd,  and  injurious  excess  on  the 
other,  evokes  such  a  body  of  witnesses  as  that  subscribed 
to  the  medical  protest  in  our  columns.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  attach  very  great  value  to  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  those  who  must  know  a  good  deal  of  the  subject,  and 
who  are  not  generally  given  to  exaggeration.  .  .  •  That 
two  hundred  and  fifty  medical  men,  including  the  most 
distingoished  names  in  the  profession,  should  have  agreed 
to  a  manifesto  against  the  excessive  and  incautious  adminis- 
tration of  alcohol,  has  taken  the  world  rather  by  surprise, 
as  revealing  a  certain  unsuspected  background  of  actual 
knowledge  and  unanimity.  Of  course  there  are  protests 
and  dissents,  but  they  do  not  come  to  much.  .  .  .  This 
famous  document,  whether  it  be  read  with  implicit  agree- 
ment or  with  criticism,  is  certain  to  call  attention  to  the 
history  and  actual  results  of  alcoholic  stimulants  wherever 
there  are  eyes  to  see,  and  reason  to  understand." 
TtMXoMeet  *'This  list  of  names  is  very  representative,"  says  the 

Lancet  (December  23, 1871).  "It  is,  indeed,  so  inclusive  that 
a  few  honoured  names  which  are  absent  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.*  It  is  so  comprehensive  that  one  is  sur- 
prised to  miss  a  particular  name  that  seems  necessary  to 
give  complete  anuiority  to  the  document." 
The  Pall  And  this  from  the  PaU  MdU  Gazette  has  no  uncertain 

"  Although  there  are  those  who  express  indignation  at 

^Apro^pos  of  these  remarks  by  the  Lancet ^  it  is  but  fair  to  recollect 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  Sir  William  Gull  and  Sir 
William  Jenner,  it  can  bai-dlj  be  said  that  any  conspicnoas  medical 
name  is  absent  from  this  Declaration,  and  these  two  physicians  were 
«t  that  time  at  Sandringham,  attending  upon  the  Prince  of  Walee  in 
his  critical  illness. 
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the  assumption  that  alcohol  is  ever  prescribed  ioconsideiv 
atelj  in  Large  quantities,  or  that  sufficient  care  is  not 
always  taken  to  cut  it  off  at  the  right  moment  and  to 
arrest  subsequent  habits  of  induced  tippling,  there  are  too 
many  well-known  examples  of  habitaal  evil  induced  by 
medical  prescription  to  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  the 
Declaration  in  its  eveiy  word  and  in  all  its  meanings." 

The  Declaration  read  as  follows : — 

^  As  it  is  believed  that  the  inconsiderate  prescription  The  wording 
of  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  liquids  by  medical  men  for  mJJte^"* 
their  patients  has  given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  DeoUnUon. 
formation  of  intemperate  habits,  the  undersigned,  while 
nnable  to  abandon  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  cases  of  disease,  are  yet  of  opinion  that  no  medical 
practitioner  should  prescribe  it  without  a  sense  of  grave 
responsibility.     They  believe   that  alcohol,  in  whatever 
form,   should  be  prescribed  with  as  much  care  as  any 
pow^nl  dmg,  and  that  the  directions  for  its  use  should 
be  so  framed  as  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  sanction  for 
ezoess,  or  necessarily  for  the  continuance  of  its  use  when 
the  occasion  is  past. 

**  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  many  people  immensely 
exaggerate  the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
since  no  class  of  men  see  so  much  of  its  ill  effects,  and 
possess  such  power  to  restrain  its  abuse,  as  members  of 
their  own  profession,  they  hold  that  every  medical 
practitioner  is  bound  to  exert  his  utmost  influence  to 
inculcate  habits  of  great  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquids. 

'*  Being  also  firmly  convinced  that  the  great  amount  of 
drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors  among  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day,  destroy- 
ing— ^more  than  anything  else — the  health,  happiness,  and 
welfare  of  those  classes,  and  neutralizing,  to  a  large  extent^ 
the  great  industrial  prosperity  which  Providence  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  this  nation,  the  nndersigned 
would  gladly  support  any  wise  legislfition  which  woald 
tend  to  restrict,  within  proper  limits,  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  gradually  introduce  habits  of  temperance." 

Though  couched  in  terms  less  complete  and  nncom-  Oeomiim- 
promising  than  some  desired,  this  document  was  yet  "  far  S^^^n^ 
in  advance  of  social  sentiment  and  popular  practice,"  and  p«utein*»i 
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it  nused  snoli  a  storm  of  discassion  within  tlie  medical 
profession,  and  led  to  sncH  controversy  in  the  daily  press, 
as  made  it  famous  almost  ere  the  ink  was  dry,  and  the 
animated  dispute  of  which  it  was  the  nncleus  did  not 
subside  until  some  of  the  keenest  intellects,  ripest  ex- 
periences, and,  fortunately,  some  of  the  noblest  consciences 
in  and  outside  the  medical  profession,  had  wheeled  into 
line  and  spoken  words  which  advanced  the  whole  temper- 
ance reform  movement  in  the  hearts  and  conviction  of  the 
people,  as  almost  nothing  else  could  have  done.* 

In  the  great  medical  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  (January 
80,  1872),  Dr.  Henry  Munroe,  of  Hull,  said— 

"  Forty  years  ago  we  used  to  bleed — or  rather,  I  shonld 
say,  *  phlebotomize  * — cyery  one.  I  have  sat  at  the  table  of 
a  hospital  forty  years  ago,  and  when  I  have  seen  prescribed 

*  At  about  this  time  there  wore  roTivals  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  other  conntries. 

Some  Bix  hundred  of  the  phyaicians  of  Holland  issaed  this 
medical  Declaration,  even  more  stringent  than  the  English  one : — 

'*  1.  The  moderate  nse  of  strong  drinks  is  always  unhealthy,  even 
when  the  body  is  in  healthy  condition.  It  does  not  do  anv  good  to 
the  digestion,  but  even  interferes  with  that  process ;  for  strong 
drinks  can  only  temporarily  increase  the  feeling  of  hunger,  but  not 
in  favour  of  digestion,  after  which  strong  reaction  must  follow,  and 
evils  which  are  usually  attributed  to  other  causes,  but  often  resolt 
from  the  habitnal  use  with  moderate  drinkers. 

"  2.  The  assertions  that  intoxicating  drinks  used  moderately  are 
naturally  innocent  means  of  cheering  up — that  they  are  useful  in 
severe  colds — or  that  they  are  with  labouring  men  equivalents  for 
insufficient  nourishment — or  useful  in  misty  and  humid  air — or  for 
people  obliged  to  work  in  the  water — or  a  protection  against  con- 
tagious diseases — are  without  any  foundation,  and  contnidictory  to 
experience  and  to  human  reason  ;  and  the  habitual  nse  of  the  same 
has  therefore  an  unhealthy  effect,  and  an  influence  unlike  what 
people  expect  from  them. 

"3.  The  habitnal  use  of  strong  drinks  works  most  perniciously 
on  all  diseases,  and  especially  on  consumption. 

**  4.  Regarded  as  the  usual  drink  of  all  classes,  they  are  not  only 
improper  on  account  of  the  above  I'easons,  bat  also  against  moral 
development  and  material  prosperity,  in  such  measure  as  to  be  con- 
sidered and  to  be  stantped  as  the  greatest  underminers  of  the  actual 
welfare  of  mankind." 

In  1872  America  manifested  her  S3rmpathy  with  the  movement, 
and  in  May  of  that  year,  at  the  twenty.third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association — about  one  thou.'^and  members  being 
present  ~a  resolution  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcohol  in  medical 
practice  was  unanimously  carried. 
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'  bloe  pill  at  nigbi,  and  black  drangbt  in  tbe  morning/  I 
bare  loiown  wbat  was  going  to  be  tbe  next  question.  The 
next  question  would  be,  *  Have  jou  any  pain  anywbere  ?  * 
And  woe  to  the  patient  if  he  said  he  had,  or  if  even  he 
thought  he  had.  The  next  line  would  be  certain  to  be 
VeneseeHo  ad  uncicu  dttodeoim  ('  bleeding  to  twelve  ounces '). 
I  have  seen  that  repeated  a  dozen  times  in  one  morning 
when  I  was  a  pupil,  upon  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  all  ages, 
of  all  sizes,  and  of  both  sexes.  A  reaction  took  place  in 
the  profession.  We  gave  up  the  lancet,  as  we  found  that 
people  living  in  oities  and  towns  were  not  always  labouring 
under  inflammatory  diseases.  What  we  are  labouring 
under  now  is  debility.  Everything  is  debility  now.  We 
went  to  the  other  extreme — therefore  brandy  became  the 
eUanr  viUB^  the  sole  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  If  a  man  were  in  collapse,  brandy  relieved  him ;  if  in 
the  agony  of  colic,  why,  brandy  revived  him ;  if  life  was 
burning  out  in  fever,  Imndy  cooled  him ;  and  if  he  was 
starved  to  death,  whj,  brandj  warmed  him.  In  fact, 
brandy  was  the  pet  drag  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Every* 
thing  else  dwindled  into  obscurity.  I  will  g^ve  you  some 
of  my  reasons  for  discontinuing  the  treatment  of  disease 
with  alcohol.  I  don't  like  to  talk  of  myself,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  have  had  twenty  attacks  of  gont  during  the  last 
twenty  vears ;  if  that  doesn't  make  a  man  wiser  I  don't 
know  what  will.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  this  period 
I  had  sixteen  attacks  lasting  from  seven  days  to  four 
weeks ;  but  doring  the  last  ten  years,  since  I  abandoned 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  any  shape  whatever,  I  have 
only  had  four  attacks,  two  of  them  through  accidents,  and 
the  other  two  very  mild,  lasting  only  a  few  days.  I  have 
tried  brandy  and  water,  I  have  tried  beer,  and  I  have  tried 
wine,  and  the  whole  category  of  such  things,  and  I  have 
ascertained  how  much  of  each  of  them  it  will  take  to 
induce  an  attack,  and  I  have  published  these  experiments 
in  the  Medical  Journal  and  need  not  repeat  them  to-night. 
I  determined  to  discontinue  the  use  of  such  liquors,  and 
have  been  much  more  successful  in  practice  ever  since. 
I  ceased  also  to  order  any  more  for  my  patients,  and  they 
are  better  too.  In  Hull,  in  the  year  1849,  we  had  the 
cholera  very  bad  indeed.  It  ravaged  amidst  us  fearfully. 
Above  two  thousand  persons  were  buried  in  our  cemetery, 
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yictims  of  ibis  diBease.  I  mw  at  least  one  liandred  persons 
a  day  in  that  dreadful  disease,  and  most  of  those  who  died 
were  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age.  We  tried  the 
brandy-and-opiam  treatment,  and  that  was  a  failure. 
Altogether  we  lost  somewhere  about  forty  or  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  persons  attacked  by  the  stimulant  treatment  and 
with  opium.  One  medical  man  thought  that  the  opium 
with  the  brandy  was  not  strong  enough  (something  like 
Mr.  Skey),  so  he  ordered  that  very  strong  doses  of  cam- 
phine  mixture  should  be  administered,  aud  he  pledged 
his  reputation  that  this  would  cure  any  case  of  cholera, 
but  I  believe  it  was  a  &ilare.  The  cholera  took  off 
nearly  all  the  drunkards.  People  whom  I  have  seen 
intoxicated  at  my  surgery  in  the  morning  were  dead  the 
same  night,  and  buried  the  next  morning.  It  was  a 
fearful  thing.  I  remember  six  eoiee  of  pertont  wJio  were 
$0  ohttinate  a$  to  refuse  to  take  any  doctors*  stuff  or  brandy, 
I  wrapped  them  w  in  blankets  sprinkled  wiih  turpentine 
and  left  them,  Eour  out  of  that  six  are  walking  about 
now.  They  recovered,  but  we  lost  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
others.  Turning  to  fever — I  have  tried  alcohol  in  fever, 
and  I  have  treated  fever  without  alcohol;  and  my  ex- 
perience  is  that  we  lose  five  per  cent,  in  treating  cases  of 
fever  without  alcohol^  and  twe^ity-fioe  per  cent,  with  alcohol. 
It  is  the  experience  of  workhouses  and  hospitals  tluU  one 
patient  in  ten  of  those  treated  with  brandy  for  fever  died; 
but  of  those  treated  without  brandy  only  one  death  in  thirty 
cases  occurred.  1  have  treated  many  cases  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  I  have  given  alcoholic  liquors  heroically,  but 
had  many  deaths  during  that  treatment;  but  when  the 
patients  were  isolated  and  cut  off  from  aU  spirits  and  liquors, 
I  have  never  lost  a  case.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  lose  a  man 
under  such  treatm>ent.  In  regard  to  hasmorrhage  and 
violent  floodings,  I  remember  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which 
I  liad  to  sit  up  the  whole  night  to  give  brandy,  and 
religiouslv  gave  it  to  the  lady,  and  I  have  gone  home  in 
the  mormng  with  the  reflection,  '  What  a  wise  provision  it 
is  that  we  hJaye  such  an  excellent  thing  as  brandy  always 
at  hand ! '  I  tried  the  case  next  time  without  brandy, 
and  the  lady  sooner  got  better,  and  there  was  no  secondary 
fever,  and  her  remark  was,  'I  shall  never  try  brandy 
again*'    I  could  go  on  multiplying  those  illustrations^  but 
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I  must  not  tire  yon.  With  regard  to  the  indiscriminate 
nse  of  alcohol,  this  'Declaration'  sajs,  it  is  'believed'  it 
haa  a  tendency  to  promote  the  formation  of  habits  of 
intemperance.  It  seems  singular,  hot  I  believe  it  to  be 
tme,  and  it  is  a  ereat  sorrow  to  me  now  to  think  of,  that 
for  twenty  years  I  made  many  families  unhappy.  I  believe 
I  have  made  many  drunkards,  not  knowingly,  not  pur- 
posely, but  I  recommended  them  to  drink.  It  makes  my 
heart  ache,  even  now,  to  see  the  mischief  that  I  have  made 
in  years  gone  by,  mischief  never  to  be  remedied  by  any  act  of 
mine.  But  in  this  respect  at  least  I  do  not  sin  now,  and 
have  not  done  so  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  do  not  take 
intoxicating  drink  myself,  and  I  do  not  have  it  in  my 
hoase,  and  I  do  not  give  it  to  anybody  else." 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ritchie,  of  Leek,  said  (in  the  same  meeting),  Dr.  j.  j. 
•*  In  my  practice  I  have  given  no  stimulants  in  fever  for  ^*<**»*^ 
years.     I  have  never,  so  far  as  I  remember,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  lost  a  single  patient  from  typhoid  fever,  and 
never  given  a  single  drop  of  stimulant  therein." 

The  venerable  Mr.  Jno.  Higginbottom,  of  Nottingham,  Hr.Htggio 
in  a  letter  to  the  TimeSy  dated  January  12,  1872,  referring  ^»*>^"»- 
to  this  Declaration,  said — 

"  I  was  educated  in  the  opinion  that  alcohol  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  my  practice  I  gave  it  to  my  patients, 
but  for  the  last  forty  I  have  discontinued  it  altogether,  not 
having  once  prescribed  it  as  a  medicine.  As  early  as  1813 
I  discontinued  port  wine  in  typhus  fever  (the  term  typhoid 
was  not  come  into  use  as  a  distinction  at  that  early 
period),  after  wards  in  English  cholera,  uterine  hemorrhage, 
delirium  tremens,  and  in  cases  of  exhaustion  and  sinking. 
In  the  year  1827  I  had  lost  all  confidence  in  alcohol  as  a 
medicine,  from  a  conviction  of  its  inefficiency,  and  also 
from  its  very  dangerous  qualities.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  my  practice,  as  I  have  given  them 
to  my  medical  brethren  in  the  Lancet  and  British  Medical 
Joumak  In  Aagust,  1862, 1  had  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Medical  Association,  in  London,  on  the  non-alcoholic 
treatment  of  disease. 

"The  result  of  my  non-alcoholic  treatment  is,  that 
acute  disease  is  much  more  readily  cured,  and  chronic 
disease  more  manageable.     I  have  not  known  of  any 
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patients  baying  been  injured  by  my  disase  of  alcoboL  It 
18  eqnally  saccessful  in  surgical  as  in  medical  practice. 
No  person  can  form  any  idea  of  the  snperioritj  of  tbe 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  when  alcohol  is  remored 
from  it.  It  is  the  complete  emancipation  from  the  slavery 
of  alcohol,  and  the  practitioner  has  a  freedom  he  never 
before  experienced." 

The  important  initiative,  energising,  and  effectuating 
part  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Rae  in  getting  this  Declaration 
before  the  public  is  eloquently  testified  to  in  the  address  * 

*  "  To  Boherfe  Bae,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  National  Temperance 
Leagae. 

"Dbae  8iB,*-With  feelings  of  very  g^reat  pleasure  we  welcome  yov, 
in  Ihs  nam€  qf  the  Council  qf  the  Briiieh  Medical  Temperance  AMOctO' 
UoHf  on  your  return  to  the  shores  of  old  England. 

**  We  do  this  all  the  more  heartily  and  appropriately  because  you 
have  always  taken  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
great  temperance  reform,  and  because,  by  your  intelligent  efforts, 
the  medical  profession  has  been  largely  influenced  in  favour  of  total 
abstinence. 

"  It  was  at  your  initiative  that  the  important  medical  Declaration 
of  1871  was  set  on  foot,  and  chiefly  through  your  tact  and  perse- 
verance that  it  was  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  From  that  time  we 
may  date  a  new  departure  in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  question, 
by  which  it  received  a  mighty  impetus. 

**  The  very  useful  and  encouraging  series  of  breakfast  meetings 
given  annually  to  the  members  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
bear  testimony  to  your  untiring  efforts  and  organizing  skilL 

"By  your  energy  those  great  meeting^  held  in  the  larg^  hall 
above,  and  addressed  by  medical  men,  were  carried  to  a  successful 
issue,  and  exercised  a  marked  convincing,  converting,  and  confirm* 
ing  influence. 

"  To  you  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment  and  able  conduct 
of  the  valued  Medical  Temperance  Journal ;  and,  lastly,  our  Associa- 
tion itself  is  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  for  your  kind 
cooperation  from  the  period  of  its  origin  to  the  present  time. 

"'There  are  good  works  that  are  evident,'  and  such  are  your 
labours  in  the  temperance  cause.  We  rejoice  to  see  you  again  among 
us,  refreshed  in  body  and  mind,  and  trust  that  you  may  be  spared  to 
see  more  abundantly  the  certain  fruit  of  all  your  efforts  to  dispel  the 
pernicious  ignorance  respecting  the  action  and  tendency  of  alcohol 
still  so  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  society. 
(Signed)     «  Bbhjamih  Wabd  Bichaedson,  1C.D.,  LLJ).,  F.B.S., 

*'PreeidemL 
*<JosH  Jakes  Bidob,  ILD^  B.S^  BJL,  B.ScLond., 

"Hon.  Bee. 
*  Lower  Boom,  Exeter  HaD, 
20th  October,  1881." 
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whicli  was  presented  to  him  hj  tbe  Medical  Temperanoe 
Association — convened  in  Exeter  Hall  (October,  1881) — in 
gratefnl  acknowledgment  of  his  vital  and  continual  ser- 
vices in  temperance  reform. 

§  56.  The  publication  of  the  third  British  medical 
Declaration  was  the  initiative  of  a  marked  departore  in 
medical  practice. 

Dr.  Charles  Hare,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  Dr.  duries 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  in  an  article  in  tbe  l^une^in^ 
BrUish  Medical  Journal  (July  28,  1883)  states—  the  use  of 

"I  well  remember  the  time  (twenty  to  twenty-five  *^*'**"^"* 
years  ap^o)  when  alcohol-giving  was  so  rampant  that  it 
was  difficult  to  see  a  patient  who  had  been  a  tew  hours  in 
the  hospital  before  tbe  time  of  one*s  visit,  who  had  not 
already  been  put,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
physicians  or  clinical  assistant,  on  three  or  four  ounces  of 
brandy,  or  on  double  that  amonnt  of  wine ;  and  because 
I  would  not  give  way  to  that  alcohol-craze,  and  ventured 
to  show  that  many  serious  diseases  might  be  cured  with 
the  administration  of  little  or  no  alcohol,  I  was  considered 
(I  well  remember)  the  most  unorthodox  of  teachers,  if  not 
something  worse  than  that.  Rapid  was  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  alcohol  between  the  years  1852  and  1862,  and 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  up  to  the  year  1872 ;  and  yon 
cannot  fail  to  trace  therein  the  great  influence  of  the 
teachings  and  writings  of  Dr.  Todd,  and  especially  of  his 
views  on  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Diseases,  Thanks  to  the 
careful,  prudent,  and  honest  energy  of  Dr.  Parkes,*  a 
change  of  practice  occurred,  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
diminished  so  much  as  to  show  in  1882  a  most  remarkable 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  wine  and  spirits  in  all  the  hospitals 
(except  St.  George's)  from  which  I  have  received  returns. 

*  The  verdiot  of  Dr.  Parket  on  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  is 
too  thorongh  and  conclusiye  not  to  be  included  here  also  t — 

"  If  apiritt  neither  give  strength  to  the  bodj  nor  austain  it  against 
diaechBe— are  not  protective  against  cold  and  wet,  and  aggravate 
rather  than  mitigate  the  effects  of  heat — if  their  nse,  even  in  modera. 
tion,  increases  crime,  injores  discipline,  and  impairs  hope  and  oheer- 
f nlness ;  if  the  seTerest  trials  of  war  have  been  not  merely  borne,  but 
easily  borne,  roost  easily  borne  without  them ;  if  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  protective  against  malaria  or  other  diseases,  then  I 
conceive  the  medical  officer  will  not  be  justified  in  sanctioning  their 
issue  under  any  oiroumstanoaei'* 
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THufl  (without  making  oorrectioiiB  for  the  somewhat  in- 
creasing number  of  beds),  the  cost  of  wine  and  spirits 
consumed  every  tenth  year,  from  1852  to  1882,  at  Guy's, 
was  £496,  £1231,  £1446,  and  £953;  at  Middlesex,  £215, 
£550,  £413,  and  £353;  at  Westminster,  £208,  £432, 
£367,  and  £137. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  milk  has  most  rapidly 
increased  in  every  hospital  without  exception,  and  ha!s 
replaced — I  believe  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patients — the  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
quantity  consumed  in  1852  at  St.  Bartholomew's  cost 
£684,  and  in  1882,  £2012 ;  at  Guy's,  £236  and  £14^8 
respectivelv ;  at  the  London  Hospital,  £426  and  £2427 ; 
and  so  on. 

§  57.  But  although  alcohol  has  thus  rapidly  lost  ground, 
and  many  physicians  of  repute  have  dispensed  with  it 
altogether,  it  is  still  considered  and  used  as  a  great 
therapeutic  agent.  Even  those  who  use  it  most,  however, 
feel  called  upon  to  give  reasons  for  their  faith ;  they  must 
foniMrand  tell  how,  when,  and  why  they  employ  it.  Formerly 
SiinLonton  alcohoHc  prescriptions  constituted  an  important  and  com- 
^ht  ^'  plicated  chapter  in  therapeutics,  owing  to  both  professional 
*****  and  public  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  alcohol,  together 
with  the  aoceptabiliiy  of  the  medicine  to  the  patient,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  prescription  to  the  physician.  Then 
it  was  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  what 
kinds  of  wine,  spirits,  or  malt  liquors  were  prescribed,  a  pre- 
caution now  seen  to  have  been  largely  based  on  iguorance. 
Investigation  has  proved  that  in  all  alcoholic  liquors  the 
alcoholic  ingredient  is  essentially  the  same,  viz.,  ethyl- 
alcohol.  The  other  ingredients,  such  as  various  acids  and 
salts,  odoriferous  and  flavouring  ethers  in  minute  quanti- 
ties, and  small  portions  of  undecomposed  albuminous 
particles,  are  not  the  ingredients  for  which  alcoholic  drinks 
are  prescribed.  If  these  are  wanted,  chemistry  can  furnish 
them  without  the  alcohol ;  moreover,  they  exist  in  alcoholic 
drinks  in  a  proportion  so  minute  that,  excepting  for  a  small 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  digestion — largely  dependent 
upon  the  proportion  of  salts — medical  science  has  not  found 
any  exact  therapeutic  difPerences  in  their  uses.  But, 
allowing  that  the  most  distinct  differences  had  been  proved 
to  exist,  owing    to  the   variety  of  liquors   used,  it   still 
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remams  an  inoontestable  isLct  that,  even  though  mysterious 
seeds  of  health  inhered  in  speoial  liquor  prescriptions,  the 
ripened  science  of  liquor  adulteration  and  its  universal 
practice  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a  physician  to 
safely  prescribe  wines  or  spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  unless  he 
can  personally  supply  the  same,  after  having  first  ascer- 
tained that  they  contain  exactly  what  is  required. 

Hence,  any  medical  man  who,  in  prescribing  alcohol, 
does  not  specify  it  as  alcohol,  t.6.,  so  many  drops,  drachms, 
or  ounces  to  so  much  water,  is  a  quack.  He  orders  a 
thing  of  which  he  cannot  pre-scribe  the  effects.* 

While  considering  this  point  of  alcoholic  prescription  it  SomeiMinta 
is  proper  to  state  that  it  is  the  physician's  duty  when  pre-  USboU? 
scribing  alcohol,  just  as  much  as  when  prescribing  any  prMcriptionB 
other  "  powerful  drag,"  to  use  scientific  language  in  the  ^pl!^«aoiit 
prescription ;  to  disguise  the  taste  of  it  in  a  compound  pre- 
paration, and  to  label  it  as  what  it  ib— -poison.    It  seems 
also  proper  to  mention  in  this  connection  tnat  ethyl-alcohol, 
though  a  most  excellent  chemical  solvent,  can,  in  most 
cases,  be  replaced  by  glycerine,  or  if  ethyl-alcohol  must  be 
used,  it  can  be  sufficiently  disguised — without  hurting  it0 
solvent  powers — to  prevent  its  being  tempting.f 

Therapeutically,  t  alcohol  is  prescribed  for  both  external  TheprindMi 

*  As  a  mle,  medical  men  know  no  more  of  the  valae  of  wine  as  a  ^J^|^ 
medicinal  agent  than  anybody  else.  ...  A  glass  of  sherry  is  their 
nniyersal  panacea  for  want  of  tone  in  the  system ;  bnt  sherry  may 
mean  anything  bat  the  thing  it  is  really  called. — ^The  TimeSf  Sept!, 
1865. 

t  Eren  granting  all  that  its  most  enthnsiaetio  defenders  claim  for 
alcohol  as  a  medicine,  and  eren  if  the  nse  of  alcohol  were  oonfined  to 
the  prescription  of  the  physician,  the  medical  profession  are  snrely 
justified  in  disoontinning  its  nse  on  the  gproondof  its  proven  dangeroni 
power  to  become  master  of  body  and  mind. 

As  it  is — when,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  doctor's  dose,  the 
habit  of  alcoholic  drink  is  a  nniversal  one,  and  when  doctors  them- 
selves are  deprecating  its  use,  and  lamenting  oyer  its  fearful  results 
— its  me<lical  defenders  ean  hardly  escape  the  imputation  of  mere 
peooniary  self-interest ;  knowing  as  they  do  that  alcoholic  drinks 
have  produced  innumerable  drunkards. 

X  A  German  work  on  Therapeutics  (Hamburg,  1883),  by  the  well* 
known  Dr.  Hamack,  furnishes  a  discriminating  scheme  for  the  nse  of 
alcohol  as  a  medicine,  which  is  accepted  by  a  laige  and  eminent 
portion  of  German  physicians. 

The  digest  of  his  scheme  is  as  follows : — 
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and  internal  use.  Extemallj,  prinoipallj  as  ^  lotion,  its 
use  ifl,  of  coarse,  less  injnrions.  It  has  been  found  a  most 
efficient  means  of  destroying  vermin  in  the  hair,  to  be  a 
good  lotion  for  irritable  ulcers,  and  to  have  a  cooling 
effect  when  applied  immediately  to  wounds  made  by 
amputation. 

Internally  it  is  used  in  manifold  ways  :— 

1.  As  a  stimulant 

2.  As  a  narcotic. 

3.  As  an  antispasmodic, 

4.  As  an  antiseptic  and  antipyreHo, 
Ai  a  ftlma-         That  alcohol  never  is  a  stim/ulant^  was  clearly  shown  in 

chapter  v.,  and  therefore,  when  used  as  a  stimulant,  it 
must  of  course  be  wrongly  used. 

It  is  a  narcotic,  and,  like  most  narcotics,  when  taken  in 
small  doses,  it  is  a  psendo-stimulant.  The  system  dislikes 
and  resists  being  put  in  chains,  as  much  as  a  man  would  do ; 
if  the  chains  are  too  heavy,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  dose  of 
a  narcotic, the  system  must  temporarily  submit^  the  struggle 
being  useless ;  but  when  the  fetters  are  comparatively 
light,  it  at  once  musters  its  reserve  forces  to  throw  them 
off.  And  this  activity,  together  with  the  feelings  of  relief 
(the  nerves  having  been  dulled  in  the  very  attack),  are 

1.  C(def(icientia  (heat-maken),  or  means  for  transformiDg  living 
force  into  beat;  or  eoonomization  of  the  Heat  already  generated. 
Among  these  he  oouits  turpentines,  camphors,  ammonia,  eto^  bat 
not  alcohol. 

2.  Antipyretiea  (fever^llayers). — Among  which  qninine,  veratrin, 
oarbonio  acid,  and  aJcohol. 

3.  Excitantia  (nerve-irritants). — Here  vre  find  alcohol  first  in  the 
list,  then  camphors,  ethers,  oils,  etc. 

4.  Intoxicants. — Ethers  and  alcohols. 
6.  Anasthetica  (temporary  nerve-bennmbers). — Ohloroform,  ether, 

bat  not  alcohol. 

6.  Hypnotiea  (sleep-giVers). — Opium,  morphia,  herba,  cannabis, 
not  alcohol. 

7.  Anodynes  (pain-soothers). — Opium,  morphi%  ohloraly  nci 
alcohol. 

8.  Sedatives  (nerve-qnieters). — Opiam,  chloral,  not  alcohol. 

9.  Teta/nica  (motor.stimulaots). — Strychnia,  not  alcohol. 

10.  Tonios  (strength -givers) . — Qainine,  iron,  strychnia,  not  alcohol. 

11.  Anti.Spasmo  tc«  (cramp-qnellers).— Chloral,  chloroform,  mor- 
phia, opiam,  belladonna,  hyoscjamns,  etc.,  vot  alcohoL 

Thos  he  limits  alcohol  as  a  medicine  to  its  oses  in  allaying  fevars, 
and  as  a  nerve-irxitant  and  intoxicant. 
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misimdersiood,  are  supposed  to  be  benefits,  wben  in  reality 
they  are  signs  of  paralysis,  and  the  resnlts  of  the  system's 
stm^le  to  defeat  its  foe. 

In  cases  where  an  artificial  stimulant  is  nsefnl.  Dr. 
SymesThompson  recommends  the  following  prescription: — 
"  Quassia  chips,  a  qaarter  of  an  onnoe  ;  cold  water,  a  pint. 
After  standing  for  half  an  honr,  strain ;  the  infosion  is 
then  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  taken,  a  wineglassful  at  a 
time,  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  teaspoonfnl  or  two  of  '  malt 
extract.'" 

Considered  in  its  tnie  character,  as  a  narcotic,  the  Asa 
power  of  alcohol  to  deaden  pain  •  is  unquestionable.  In  "'***** 
colic,  for  instance,  a  draught  of  hot  water  with  alcohol  no 
doubt  relieves  the  pain,  but  it  accomplishes  this  by 
deadening  the  nerves.  It  provokes  a  more  copious  flow  of 
the  gastric  juice,  with  the  immediate  effect  of  ibunlitating 
the  interrupted  digestion.  Still,  we  have  even  Drs.  Todd 
and  Bowman's  word,  iniiheir  FhytiologiecU  Anatomy  (vol.  ii. 
p.  210),  that  alcohol  *'  retards  dtgestion  hy  coagulating  the 
^pepeine,  and  thus  interfering  with  its  action,**  so  that  the 
supposed  good  is  largely  neutralized. 

If  the  hot  wat^,  instead  of  being  mixed  with  alcohol. 
18  flavoured  with  peppermint,  ginger,  etc.,  the  water  will 
dilute  the  irritating  contents  of  the  stomach ;  the  heat  of 
the  draught  will  soothe  the  irritated  nerves,  and  the  ginger, 
peppermint,  and  other  carminatives  will  aid  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  intestines  to  expel  the  gas  and  irritating 
contents. 

If  this  does  not  suffice,  an  emetic  to  free  the  stomach 
from  irritating  ingesta,  a  purgative  to  clear  the  intestines 
of  erode  or  irritating  substances,  and  a  corrective,  soch  as 
simple  chalk  mixture,  to  neutralisse  soured  and  fermenting 
foods,  will  effectaally  assist  Natore  without  injuring  her. 

In  obstetric  cases,  dosing  with  alcohol  is  often  resorted 
to  for  lessening  the  suffering  with  which  child-birth  is 
attended ;  and  upon  the  field  of  battle,  when  chloroform 
or  ether  are  not  at  hand,  a  large  dose  of  alcohol  may 

*  The  question  whether  there  is  not  a  conyersion  of  the  ezpressiun 
of  wrongi  from  that  of  pain  into  something  of  corresponding  harm* 
falness  to  the  system  (though  not  in  the  same  way  observable),  at 
there  is  in  the  conversion  of  the  natural  forces  of  motion  into  heat, 
eta,  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  oonsideration  of  soientiBtf. 
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prove  an  efficient  aneBBtlietic  for  a  patient  during  an 
amputation. 

As  a  narcotic  alcohol  is  an  arrester  of  vital  action,  and 

primarilj  of  nerve  sensibility ;  and  this  efiPect  can  certainly 

be  obtained  by  means  of  ether,  chloroform,  opium,  and 

other  well-known  drugs. 

Ai  u  tati.  As  an  anttapcumodic,  alcohol  may,  because  of  its  narcotic 

■P****^     action,  be  at  times  found  useful  when  other  means  are  not 

at  hand. 
Dr.EdmiuMb  In  Alcohol  OB  a  Medicine  (Manchester,  1867),  Dr.  James 
onthispoint.  gdmunds  says,  "In  the  case  of  a  child  cutting  its  teeth, 
there  is  a  nervous  irritation  which  throws  the  whole,  body 
out  of  gear,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  become  locked,  as 
it  were,  by  the  violence  of  the  spasm  of  an  attack  of  con- 
vulsions.  Here  the  patient  may  be  killed  by  momentary 
sufPocation,  through  the  very  energy  with  which  certain 
parts  of  the  body  act,  just  as  a  machine  may  become 
•  locked,'  and  in  order  to  put  it  right  you  have  to  tarn  the 
steam  ofiF.  Under  such  circumstances  alcohol  sometimes 
proves  useful  as  a  paralyser  and  blunter  of  those  extreme 
sensibilities  which  evoke  convulsive  attacks." 

In  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  laryngismus  (spasmodic 
croup)  or  convulsions,  a  small  dose  of  spirit  may  be  used 
with  good  efiPect ;  but  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  should 
be  in  the  charge  of  skilled  physicians.  Certainly  in  all 
ordinary  cases  of  "  spasm,"  "  flatulency,"  etc.,  the  oraught 
of  hot  water  flavoured  with  ginger,  peppermint,  etc.,  or,  at 
times,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile,  is  a  safer  and 
better  remedy, 
▲•ftnanti.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  alcohol  internally  as  an  antiseptic  and 
Mptie  and  antipyretic  has  been  its  best  and  longest  defended  strong- 
nrm       }^q\^^  gaiTisoued  still  by  discriminating  physicians. 

I  will  treat  of  these  two  uses  in  connection,  as  they  are 
often  combined. 

As  we  saw  in  chapter  v.,  alcohol  has  the  general 
effect  on  the  system  of  congesting  the  blood  in  the  utter- 
most capillaries,  whose  contractive  powers  it  paralyses. 
The  blood,  charged  with  alcohol,  goes  to  and  remains 
especially  in  that  vast  area  of  minute  blood-vcRsels  which 
penetrate  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  organism,  the  very 
parts  most  endangered  by  the  ravages  of  exhausting  fevers, 
and  as  alcohol  is  so  powerful  an  antiseptic,  it  haa  been 
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deemed  a  most  nsefnl  agent  in  arresting  the  waste  of 
tissue. 

Even  were  it  so,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  very 
antiseptic  process,  «.«.,  in  the  tendency  of  the  albumen  to 
coagulate  and  the  retarding  of  the  transformation  of  the 
hydro-carbons,  alcohol  does  a  vast  amonnt  of  harm;  it 
impoyerishes  and  degenerates  the  blood  by  depleting  the 
blood-oorpnscles  and  by  occupying,  poisoning,  and  wasting 
the  water  in  the  blood  and  tissues ;  the  degree  of  harm 
done,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  tissne-preserration,  being 
equally  dependent  upon  the  quantity  and  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  alcohol  used. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this  is  the  extra  labour  de- 
manded of  the  entire  machinery  of  the  body  in  order  to 
expel  alcohol  and  minimize  the  injuries  done  by  it.  Then 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
medicine  will  lead  to  the  eyil  habit  of  using  it  as  a 
beverage. 

In  the  measure  that  alcohol  preserves  sick  tissues 
from  dangerously  rapid  waste,  must  it  check  the  natural 
processes  of  nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  compel  the 
whole  system  to  muster  its  last  forces  to  cope,  not  with 
its  disease,  but  with  its  arch-foe  alcohol. 

Dr.  Solomon  C.  Smith,  in  a  paper  upon  Antiseptic  In-  ^j^Sn 
hakUions  (British  Medical  Journal^  February  23, 1884),  says  tbe  oompan- 
of  antiseptics,  '*  The  term  antiseptic,  in  fact,  presupposes  the  £^1^^ 
existence  of  some  such  septic  processes  as  we  now  know  to  «ntiMptiot. 
be  caused  by  bacterial  growth.     It  has  long  been  thought 
possible,  by  inhalations  of  creasote,  to  limit  decomposition  in 
the  expectoration ;  but,  now  that  the  investigations  of  many 
observers  have  shown  the  constant  presence  of  certain 
bacteria  in  phthisical  disease,  the  hope  is  that  not  only  may 
antiseptic  inhalations  control  septic  processes   in  dead 
secretions,  but  that  they  may  be  destructive  to  those 
micro-organisms  which  are  at  the  root  of  tubercular  disease 
in  living  structures.     To  kill  bacteria  is  one  thing,  to  kill 
germs  is  quite  another.     It  has  been  proved  that  they  can 
stand  a  snort  boiling,  that  they  can  be  floated  in  air- 
bubbles  through  strong  vitriol,  that  they  can  be  washed 
with  carbolic  solution  of  any  strength  short  of  five  per 
cent.,  without  being  killed,  or  losing  their  power  of  self- 
m^tiplication.    Is  it  likely,  then,  that  any  vapour  which 
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oonld  poMiblj  be  inhaled  wonid  be  capable  of  deetrojinff 
organiflTna  wbicb  are  so  retentive  of  their  Titality  ?  I 
think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  all  evidence  shows  that  it  is 
impossible,  either  to  keepgerms  out  of  the  body,  or  by 
antiseptics  to  kill  them.  What  else,  then,  can  inhalations 
doP" 

Notwithstanding  earnest  protests  against  the  use  of 

alcohol  in  typhus  and  in  typhoid  fevers,  it  has  been  a 

general  practice.    Now  that  it  begins  to  look  as  if  alc(^ol 

should  be  ronted  eyen  from  this  Btronghold,  a  glance  at 

some  of  the  landmarks  in  i^iis  struggle  is  interesting. 

The  Iter.  Dr.        The  Rcv.  Dr.  Hancock,  of  London,  in  his  Fehrifugwmi 

?i2aJtre«u   •^»!/*«*w  (1720),  ezalts  the  use  of  water  in  fevers,  and  his 

ment  in        ideas  are  further  elaborated  by  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  in  his 

^"^^         Exposition  of  the  Practice  of  Affusing  Cold  Water  on  the 

Surface  of  the  Body^  as  a  Remedy  for  the  dure  of  Fever 

(Edinburgh,  1808). 

Dr.  Bintnf  ^'  Billing,   who  introduced  clinical  lectures,  spoke 

J^^^j  ^  strongly  to  the  point  in  his  First  Principles  (1839),  in  these 

typhus  liiTer.  WOrds  : — 

^*In  typhus  we  should  avoid  stimulants  as  much  as 
possible^  inasmuch  as  the  nervous  centres  being  in  a  state 
of  congestion,  neither  thkt  hob  other  groans  have  their 
POWER  INCREASED  BT  THEM  ;  whereas  by  indirect  (sedative) 
practice,  we  relieve  the  organs,  and  gioe  them  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  themselves. 

"  One  thing  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  the  nervous 
system  is  arterial  blood :  to  produce  this  of  a  good  quality, 
cQgestion  and  free  respiration  [food  and  fresh  air]  are 
requisite.  It  is  useless  to  supply  other  than  fluid  nutri- 
ment. I  have  found  milk  the  best — ^until  some  renewal  of 
the  nervous  energy  takes  place.  The  restoration  will  not 
be  expedited  by  stimulants.  Experience  teaches  that 
stimulation,  except  during  inanition,  only  oppresses.'* 
Tbomai  ^^  ^^'  Thomas  Beaumont,  of  Bradford,  said,  in  a 
Beaamont  on  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(April  7, 1843)— 

"In  my  own  experience,  which  has  extended  over 
nearly  thirty  years,  I  have  almost  invariably  rejected  iAie 
use  of  wine  in  the  treatment  of  fever ;  for  early  in  my 
professional  life  I  was  engaged  in  a  close  attendance  of 
some  months  on  a  class  of  patients,  most  of  whom  oguld 
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not  affOTd  to  prooore  wine,  in  the  popnloos  Tillage  of 
Ouiseley,  where  ^nrphns  ranged  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
continued  feyer,  down  to  the  worst  kind  of  typhus  grantor. 
The  number  of  cases,  and  the  seyerity  of  the  symptoms, 
were  truly  frightful.  I  made  *  a  yirtue  of  necessity,'  and, 
contrary  to  my  professional  prejudices,  proceeded  in  almost 
eyery  case  without  a  drop  of  wine.  The  result  proyed 
most  propitious,  the  rate  of  mortality  being  lower  than  I 
ever  remember  in  an  equal  numher  of  eaees.  From  that 
period  I  haye  regarded  the  use  of  stimulants  in  feyer,  and 
especially  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  with  considerable  dis- 
trust. U,  indeed,  the  effect  of  alcohol  be  to  carbonise  the 
blood — and  of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt — then 
its  influence  must  be  analogous  to  that  of  feoer  itself.  The 
truth  is,  alcohol  is  a  treacherous  stimulant,  and  though  it 
may  rouse  the  depressed  powers  for  a  time,  ia  inyanably 
followed  by  a  corresponding  collapse." 

In  the  discussions  which  haye  recently  taken  place 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  upon  the  cold- bath 
treatment  in  typhoid  feyer,  the  general  character  of  the 
eyidence  ffiyen  against  antipyretic  treatment  with  drugs, 
and  especially  alcohol,  was  condusiya    Dr.  William  Gay  ley  Dr.  CkjIcj 
furnished  some  remarkable  data,  stating  that  '*  during  ^^idluth" 
seyen  years   (1868-1874)   the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  ^°^* 
Prussian  army  from  typhoid  feyer  was  fifteen  per  cent.—  feJ^in 
an  extremely  fayourable  rate,  which  spoke  much  for  the  ^^JpJJJe^ 
efficiency  of  the  medical  department.      The  antipyretic 
treatment,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  cold  bathing,  was  then 
introduced,  and  during  the  next  seyen  years  (1875-1881) 
the  rate  was  9*7  per  cent.    Here  a  comparison  of  exactly 
similar  instances  was  made.     The  men  in  the  two  cases 
were  of  the  same  age,  of  the  same  social  position,  fed  in 
the  same  manner,  clothed  in  the  same  manner,  lodged  in 
the  same  manner,  and,  in  all  respects,  placed  under  the 
same  conditions ;  the  only  diJGference  being  in  the  mode  of 
treatment.      But,  as  German  statistics  on  this  question 
were  perhaps  regarded  as  suspect^  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  French  authorities,  and  here  Professor  Jaccoud 
might  be  cited;  and  perhaps  his  authority  would  haye 
more  weight  with  many,,  inasmuch  as  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  Brandt's  method,  but  without  having  giyen  it 
a  ieix  triaL     He  stated,  in  the  debate  on  this  subject  at 
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the  Academy  of  Medicine  last  year,  that,  after  a  careful 
collectioQ  of  more  than  eighty  thoasand  cases,  he  found 
that  the  average  rate  of  mortali^  in  typhoid  fever  in 
France,  under  the  old  methods  of  treatment,  was  about 
nineteen  per  cent. ;  whereas,  under  the  new  method,  it  was 
below  eleven  per  cent.  It  was  now  necessary  to  inquire 
what  was  this  new  method  which  had  effected  this  great 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  Professor  Jaccoud  had 
his  patients  sponged  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  if  neces- 
sary, as  many  as  ten  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which 
he  termed  giving  them  a  sSoMce ;  and  also  administered, 
from  time  to  time,  large  doses  of  quinine  or  of  salicylate 
of  soda.  Now,  whether  a  patient  was  sponged  ten  times 
a  day  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  or  had  an  occasional 
cold  bath,  was  a  question,  not  of  principle,  but  of  detail. 
In  either  case,  the  same  end — namely,  the  persistent 
reduction  of  temperature — would  be  affected.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  antipyretic  treatment  was  not 
bound  up  with  the  system  of  cold  bathing,  or  of  any 
particular  method  of  reducing  temperature.  Cold  bathing 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient  mode,  and  the  one  most 
generally  applicable,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  caused 
least  annoyance  to  the  patient;  but  a  large  number  of 
cases  were  not  snitable  for  it,  and  for  these  other  means 
mnst  be  adopted.  Dr.  Cayley  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
keeping  the  temperature  down  by  the  abstraction  of  heat 
gave  much  better  resnlts  than  the  repeated  administration 
of  large  doses  of  the  antipyretic  drugs,  as  these  powerful 
remedies  could  not  be  given  in  these  large  and  frequently 
repeated  doses  without  incurring  the  risk  of  seriously 
disturbing  important  functions.  In  his  opinion,  therefore, 
they  should  be  regarded  as  adjuncts  to  the  other  anti- 
pyretic methods,  and  not  as  substitutes." 
Dr.  A.  T.  It  was  shown  that  the  totality  of  deaths  when  alcohol 

Jl^^J^  was  used  was  decidedly  greater  than  when  it  was  not. 
mortaiitj  Dr.  A.  T.  Myers  stated  that  from  a  collection  of  reports 
fc?CTa?S?*^  in  the  Medical  Register  of  St.  George's  Hospital  during 
hTTuS  *^®  ^*®*  seven  years  (i.e.,  1877-1883)  it  was  found  that  in 
(i8T?-i88^  a  series  of  281  cases,  all  excepting  18  per  cent,  having 
?S?!I.i«-  heen  treated  exclusively  by  **  expectancy  and  alcohol," 
the  number  of  deaths  had  been  69,  that  is,  a  death-rate  of 
24  per  cent. 
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The  British  Medical  Journal  (March  1,  1884),  in 
suinmmg  up  the  outcome  of  these  important  discoBsionSy 
Baja— 

"  Dr.   Conpland,  in   his   elaborate  and   able    paper,  Jj'"'5ST  ^ 
rightly  says  that  cold  bathing  is  the  only  measure  which  tr«atment 
has  succeeded,  and  he  might  have  said  on  several  occa-  JJ^Jf^^ 
sioDS,  in  saving  life  threatened  by  hyperpyrexia,  and  no  London 
one  would  dispute  its  efficacy  as  a  last  resort  in  such  sSlde^iD 
urgent  cases.     But  it  is  the  employment  of  the  bath  to  "^^i^ 
control  the  whole  course  of  the  fever  that  he  discusses  in  j^rmd, 
his  paper.     The  conclosiou  at  which  he  arrives  is  one  in  {^^  ^ 
common  with  Brandt,  Jiirgensen,  Liebermeister,  Cayley, 
and  others,  that  the  mean  mortality  of  London  from  enteric 
fever  treated  all  round  is  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent. ;  while 
the  mortality  from  cases  treated  by  the  cold  bath  would 
appear  to  be  from  ten  to  seven  per  cent.    This  is  so 
material  a  reduction  that,  if  the  facts  are  to  be  relied 
upon — and  we  think  they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose — it 
should  ensure  for  this  treatment  a  much  more  extended 
sphere  of  application  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained.     It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  rednction  of  temperature 
by  bathing  is  more  decided  and  more  persistent  than  by 
any  other  means ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanical  mind  has  exhausted 
itself  in  its  present  measure  of  applying  cold  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.     It  would  hardly  be  an  insuperable  difficulty 
to  apply  continuous  cold  to  the  surface,  either  dry  or 
moist,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  bath;   and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  ice-pack  and  the  water-bed,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  the  advantages  might  be  obtained  with- 
out the  necessify  of  taking  the  patient  from  his  bed."  * 

It  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  that  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  medicine  (the  Dosimetric),  Dr.  Ad. 
Burggraeve,  in  his  Handbook  of  Dosimetric  Thera^petUics 

•  The  Medical  Times  (Maroh  8,  1884)  half  gradginglj  admits 
that  the  cold  bath  (sponging  or  wet  pack)  is  superseding  the  drag 
treatment  in  Oerman7.  It  sajs,  "  The  bath  treatment  of  enterio 
fever,  which,  if  not  absolatelj  originated,  was  at  least  bronffbt  into 
prominent  notice  for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  has  latelj  been  the 
subject  of  discassion  at  the  Medical  Society  of  Leipsic.  Ko  over* 
whelming  consensns  of  opinion  was  brought  to  light  as  to  the 
universal  valae  of  the  treatment,  although  its  acceptance  would 
appear  to  be  general." 
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(Qhent,  1876),  does  not  eyen  mention  alcobol.  For 
typhoid  fever  he  prescribes  Seidlits  salt,  phosphoric  aoid, 
aconite,  veratrine,  etc.  "The  body  must  frequently  be 
sponged,"  he  says,  "  with  cold  water  or  solution  of  salicylic 
acid.  In  cases  of  high  pyrexia  the  cold  bath  may  be 
necessary." 

Thus,  in   its  very  citadel,  as   a   therapeutic  agent, 

alcohol  is  found  to  be  very  inferior  in  yalne  to  other  and 

innocent  remedies. 

Hiftorr  wa         §  68.     A  foundation  for  hoping  that  the  use  of  alcohol, 

Selondon    CYcn  as  a  medicine,  will  nltimately  be  abolished,  was  laid 

2J^2J|*^  ten  years  ago  in  the  erection  of  the  London  Temperance 

Hospital. 

The  6rst  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  success  of 
2^8^J^J^  non-alcoholic  treatment  of  disease  by  Dr.  S.  Nicolls,  the 
nraitoof       medical  officer  of  the  Longford  Poor  Law  Union,  during 
SSLtS^rf"  sixteen  years  (till  1865). 

In  his  "  Report "  for  the  year  ending  29tli  September, 
1865,  he  giyes  these  figures : — 


Fever 

Admitted 

142 

Beooyered 

185 

Died 

7 

BcarlaMna 

9$ 

83 

99 

80 

n 

8 

Smallpoa 

M 

48 

m 

47 

n 

1 

Measles 

m 

8 

n 

8 

» 

0. 

Cases  231        Beooyeriea  220      Deaths  11 

**  The  treatment  is  altogether  tDithottt  alcohol  in  any  form  ; 
and  the  success  will  be  seen  to  be  the  more  conolusire 
when  the  particulars  of  the  fatal  cases  are  perused : — 

*^  Of  the  deaths  in  the  feyer  wards,  one  was  a  boy  aged 
ten  years,  whose  feyer  became  complicated  with  pneumonia, 
of  which  he  died ;  two  were  members  of  the  constabulary 
force  from  a  neighbouring  Union,  conyeyed  considerable 
distances  (I  consider  the  journey  acted  unfayourably) ; 
four  were  women,  one  of  whom  was  deserted  by  her 
husband,  leaying  six  helpless  children  with  her ;  one  was 
a  wandering  mendicant  brought  in  from  the  gripe  of  a 
ditch  in  a  hopeless  condition ;  another  was  an  unfortunate, 
whose  constitution  had  been  broken  down  by  intemperance; 
the  fourth  was  a  young  woman  who  was  recoyering  from 
scarlatina  when  she  was  attacked  with  typhus.  Of  the 
other  four  deaths,  one  was  a  case  of  confluent  purple-pock, 
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ia  a  boy  eight  years  old;  three  were  from  scarlatina, 
ooonrring  with  very  delicate  children,  not  two  years  old. 
The  fever  was,  I  dare  say,  of  as  bad  a  character  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  In  many  instances  entire  families 
were  brought  in  in  a  very  bad  condition.  I  still  oontinne 
the  treatment  which  for  sixteen  years  I  have  found  so 
SQCoessfnl " 

In  1867  Dr.  James  Edmnnds,  senior  physician  at  the  IJ^Jf|f°' 
British   Lying-in   Hospital,  London,  proposed  a  similar  amiwork'or 
experiment  at  that  institution.     It  worked  for  one  year  qj^'^jjj, 
with  results  of  a  reduced  death-rate  among  both  mothers  Ho^iuL 
and  live-bom  children.     But  opposition,  chiefly  by  sub- 
scribers interested  in  the  liquor  trade,  became  so  great  as 
to  render  continnance  of  this  effort  impracticable.     About 
two  years  later,  however,  a  meeting,  consisting  practically 
of  those  who  had  been  thus  handicapped  at  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital,  was  held  at  the  National  Temperance 
League  Rooms,  and  a  committee  was  formed  to  further 
the  establishment  in  London  of  a  General  Temperance 
Hospital.    A  temporary  hospital  was  begun  at  112,  Gower 
Street,  which  had  only  sixteen  beds,  but  such  success  was 
the  result,  that  a  fine  h^ehold  site  was  Rubsequently  taken 
in  Hampstead  Road,  and  one  block,  containing  fifty-two 
beds,  was  erected. 

Au  aged  gentleman  who  has  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  results  of  its  work,  and  is  anxions  to  see  the 
hospital  completed  before  his  death,  has  placed  some 
£10,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  and  a  second  wing 
is  now  being  erected  (April,  1884).  These  blocks  will 
raise  the  number  of  beds  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
while  a  larg^  outdoor  department  will  be  in  operation. 
The  plan  includes  also  a  school  and  institute  for  temper* 
anoe  nurses,  and  a  fall  medical  school  for  medical  practi* 
tioners,  for  which  adjoining  portions  of  land  are  obtainable. 

The  Board  of  Management  in  its  report.  May,  1883, 
proved  this  experiment  to  have  been  a  success.  *'At 
the  present  time,"  says  this  report,  *'  not  only  are  men  of 
distinction  ready  to  admit  the  value  of  the  principle,  with 
few  limitations,  bat  the  medical  officers  of  various  publio 
institutions  are  applying  it  more  or  less  completely,  and 
with  a  success  which  insures  its  widening  adoption.  .  .  • 
The  practical  conclusion  points  to  such  a  generous  support    - 
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of  the  Temperance  Hospital,  and  snch  compleiaon  of  iii 
scheme,  as  will  keep  its  work  prominently  before  the 
pablic  eye,  and  will  lend  the  weight  of  its  experience  and 
authority  to  a  more  general  exclusion  of  alcohol  from  the 
medical  ti*eatment  of  the  sick." 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  London  Temperance 
Hospital  gives  its  data  to  April  30,  1884.  The  following 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  indoor  cases  treated  during 
the  ten  and  a  half  years  certainly  compares  favourably  with 
the  reports  issued  by  other  metropolitan  hospitals  where 
•Icohol  is  still  very  freely  used : — 


IV.PATIINTt. 

Total  number  admitted 

••• 

••• 

...    2278 

Cured 

••• 

••• 

-.    1272 

Believed    ... 

••• 

••• 

...      850 

Died         

••• 

...      113 

Still  under  treatment 

••• 

••• 

43 

It  thus  appears  that  during  the  ten  and  a  half  years 
ending  April  30,  1884,  the  number  of  patients  admitted  to 
the  b^ds  of  the  hospital  was  2278.  If  we  deduct  the  43 
still  under  treatment  in  the  hospital,  there  will  remain 
2235  completed  cases.  Among  these  the  113  deaths  make 
a  mortality  of  505  per  cent,  for  the  ten  and  a  half  years. 
The  mortality  up  to  April  30,  1883,  was  a  little  less  than 
4*5  per  cent.,  and,  therefore,  the  mortality  of  the  last  year 
has  been  higher  than  the  previous  average  owing  chiefly* 
to  the  greater  mortality  among  the  surgical  cases  of  the 
year.  ,0f  course  fluctuations  in  the  death-rate  must  be 
expected,  but  the  mortality  of  505  per  cent,  is  still  an 
extremely  low  mortality  for  a  metropolitan  hospital.  The 
cases  include  successful  operations  of  CeBsarian  section, 
ovariotomy,  lithotomy,  amputations  of  thigh,  etc.,  removal 
of  large  cancerous  tumours,  and  all  the  ordinary  medical 
and  surgical  cases  which  come  under  treatment  in  a  London 
general  hospital.  Part  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  its  medical  staff,  to  the  model  character  of  the 
hospital,  and  to  the  devoted  ladies  who  superintend  the 
nursing.  But  a  large  part  of  the  success  is  undoubt^ly 
due  to  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  practically  disused.  The 
visiting  physicians  and  surgeons  are  in  no  way  tied  with 
regard  to  tiie  use  of  alcohol,  if  they  deem  it  desirable  to 
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TLte  it  as  a  medicine.  It  is  only  stipulated  that  in  the 
event  of  any  sach  exceptional  case,  they  fully  report  the 
matter  to  the  Board.  Ajs  a  matter  of  fact,  alcohol  nas  only 
been  nsed  in  one  or  two  experimental  cases,  during  these 
ten  years,  and  in  these  cases  without  beneficial  results. 
As  an  article  of  food  and  as  a  pharmacentical  rehicle,  the 
nse  of  alcohol  is  formally  excluded  from  the  hospital. 

The  table  of  all  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  treated  in 
the  beds  of  the  London  Temperance  Hospital  to  April  30, 
1884,  given  in  extenao  pp.  212-215,  shows  six  deaths  among 
a  total  of  53  cases.  All  these  cases  have  been  treated 
without  alcohol  in  any  form.  Twenty  of  the  patients  were 
registered  as  abstainers  and  33  as  non-abstainers.  Of  the 
six  patients  who  died  five  were  registered  as  non-abstainers 
and  one  as  "  abstainer  six  months."  The  mortality!  there* 
fore,  has  been  almost  entirely  among  the  non-abstainers. 
From  March  25,  1875,  to  April  30,  1884,  there  were  ad- 
mitted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Edmunds  401  surgical  cases 
of  such  severity  as  to  require  treatment  in  the  beds  of  the 
hospital.  In  no  one  oi  these  cases  did  Dr.  Edmunds 
administer  alcohol  in  any  form.  In  these  401  surgical 
cases  there  were  eight  death's,  a  mortality  of  two  per  cent. ; 
103  major-operations  were  required  and  only  three  deaths 
occurred,  a  death-rate  which  is  probably  unrivalled  for  its 
lightness  among  such  a  series  of  hospital  oases. 
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Dr.  It  will  be  Been  that  the  mortalitj  of  this  long  aeries  of 

BiSe^it*    cases  is  very  much  less   than  nsaal.     As  to  his   own 

regarding      methods  of  treatment,  Dr.  Edmunds  writes : — 

^^^^2]^        "  1.  1  have  prescribed  no  alcohol,  and  I  have  a  strong 

*i<»i>ou<^  .    eonviotion  that  in  typhoid  fever,  cm  a  general  rtUe.  aloohol 

the  LoudoD    IS  not  Only  not  necessary,  bat  that  it  is  actnally  injunons. 

5«25JIl***  I^  effect,  when   given   in   large  doses,  of  lowering  the 

temperature  is  obtained  more  safely  and  more  easily  by  . 

tepid  sponging,  the  wet  pack,  simple  diaphoretics — snch 

as  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  moderate  doses  of  citrate  of 

potash.     On  the  other  hand,  redaction  of  temperature, 

when  obtained  by  the  large  doses  of  alcohol  which  are 

necessary,  is  followed  by  increased  distaste  for  food,  less 

perfect  digestion,  and  greater  intestinal  suffering.     The 

use  of  alcohol,  also,  in  my  opinion,  predisposes  to  the 

occarrence  both  of  intestinal  hnmorrhage  and  of  that  fatal 

complication — perforation  of  the  intestine. 

"  2.  I  never  feed  my  patients  *  solely  with  cold  milk.' 
I  always  use  more  or  less  of  well-boiled  grael,  made  from 
fine  clean  oatmeal ;  and,  generally,  I  use  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  thin  grnel  and  one  part  of  fresh  new  milk ;  the 
milk  being  added  direct  to  the  gruel  as  soon  as  this  is 
completely  cooked,  and  thus  becoming  scalded  but  not 
boiled. 

"  3.  In  cases  of  hsBmorrhage  from  the  intestine,  I  never 
select  lead,  but  always  turpentine,  in  thirty-drop  doses 
given  upon  loaf  sugar,  or  shaken  up  in  milk,  and  repeated 
every  few  hours. 

"  4.  In  troablesome  diarrhoea  I  give  opiiim  only  as  an 
exceptional  remedy.  Covering  the  abdomen  with  a  hot 
wet  flannel  and  waterproof  covering  seems  to  me  to  relieve 
the  pain  and  tenderness  better  thaji  the  administration  of 
opium. 

"  6.  I  always  prescribe  some  daily  dose  of  fresh  frnit, 
such  as  grape-juice,  or  fresh  lemoo-juice  in  sweetened 
barley-water  as  a  drink  to  be  taken  at  the  patient's  dis- 
cretion. Some  such  fresh  vegetable  element  is  mnch 
longed  for  by  the  fever  patient,  and  can  generally  be  so 
administered  as  not  to  increase  the  diarrhoea.  The 
haBmorrhage,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  typhoid,  I 
believe  to  be  often  doe  to  having  overlooked  this  necessity 
for  fresh  vegetable  juices.    In  all  long  illnesses^  if  fresh 
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T^^table  jnices  are  not  regnlarlj  administered,  there  arises 
a  parpnrons  tendency  which  predisposes  to  irrepressible 
hflsmorrbage,  and  to  extenfiion  of  ulceration. 

"  No  alcohol  has  been  administered,  either  dietetically, 
pharmaceutically,  or  medicinally,  in  any  one  of  the  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  admitted  to  the  Temperance  Hospital,  and 
my  medical  colleagues  and  myself  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  our  results."  * 

§  59.  A  consideration  of  paramount  importance  in  con-  ^'**,**^  - 
nection  with  the  question  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  is  that  aiJ^boUm^ 
of  its  effects  on  mothers  and  their  offspring  during  preg-  Sb^S-*^ 
nancy  and  lactation.     For  England,  indeed,  it  is  a  question  sprtna  % 
of  the  grayest  moment  to  her  future  independence.     Owing  JJSwiTSi^ 
chiefly  to  the  fatal  "  Grocers'  Licences  Act,"  there  is  pro-  topoitiiioe. 
bably  more  drinking  among  the  women  of  England  to-day 
than  among  the  women  of  any  other  civilized  country.  With 
the  growth  of  this  evil  in  secret,  nntil  its  dimensions  have 
stripped  it  of  secresy,  there  has  grown  up  a  notion  foster- 
ing the  evil,  and  in  turn  fostered  by  it,  that  intoxicating 
liquors  are  especially  beneficial  to  women  during  pregnancy 
and  lactation ;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  to 
draw  particular  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  chapter  viii.  it  was  pointed  out  that  certain  and 
terrible  consequences  befell  the  children  and  children's 
children  of  transgressing  parents,  and  that  the  shocking 
results  of  alcoholic  heredity  were  doubly  certain  when  the 
mother  was  the  drinker. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  than  the 
proper  beginning  of  life,  and  as  it  is  proven  that  nothing 
artificial  does  it  greater  general  harm  than  alcohol,  X 
quot«  here  important  medical  testimony  on  this  point 
dating  from  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 

Dr.  Thomas    Trotter,   in   his   Essay   on  Drunkenness  Dr.  ThomM 
(London,  1804),  says,  "  Drink  containing  ardent  spirits,  SSf^i^ 
such  as  wine,  punch,  caudley  ale,  porter,  must  impregnate 
the  milk,  and  thus  the  digestive  organs  of  the  bahe  must 
be  quickly  injured.     These  must  suffer  in  proportion  to 

*  «At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Tempenmoe 
UnioD,  Dr.  Meacham  said  he  was  medical  oflScer  of  health  for  the 
largest  district  in  England,  and  no  fewer  than  49,000  patients  had 
been  under  his  care.  For  fourteen  years  he  had  not  prescribed 
Alcohol."— T«m]>«rancs  Beview,  March  6, 1884. 
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the  delicacy  of  their  texture,  and  the  diseases  which  flow 
from  this  source  are  certainly  not  uncommon  ...  it  is 
well  known  that  nurses  are  in  the  practice  of  giving  spirits 
in  the  form  of  punch  to  jonng  children  to  make  them 
sleep.  .  .  .  Such  children  are  known  to  be  dull,  drowsy, 
and  stupid,  bloated  in  the  countenance,  with  eyes  inflamed, 
sabject  to  sickness  at  stomach,  costive  and  pot-bellied. 
The  body  is  often  covered  with  j0ruptions,  and  slight 
scratches  are  dispt(sed  to  ulcerate." 
«T  Antkony  In  1814  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  said,  "  Of  all  errors  in 
S?tffmr°  ^^®  employment  of  fermented  liquors,  that  of  giving  them 
to  children  seems  to  be  fraught  with  the  worst  consequences. 
The  next  in  the  order  \)f  mischief  is  their  employment  by 
nurseSj  and  which  I  suspect  to  be  a  common  occasion  of 
dropsy  of  the  brain  in  young  infants.  I  doubt  much 
whether  the  future  moral  habile,  the  temper  and  intel- 
lectual propensities,  are  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  early 
effects  of  fermented  liquors  upon  the  brain  and  sensorial 
organs."  * 

Dr.  B««cb  OB  In  The  Abuse  of  Intoxicatir^  Liquors  (Tubingen,  1839), 
2«)£!of*  ^  ^^*  Bosch,  after  condemning  the  custom  of  giving  wine 
duriiic  to  women  in  childbirth,  says,  *'  Many  diseases  of  children 
^*^     *      owe  their  origin  to  the  mother*s  use  of  spLrituouB  liquorr 

while  nursing.** 
Dr.  Ortodrod        Dr.  Grindrod  {Bacchusy  London,  1839)  says — 

""""  "  Alcoholic  liquors  propel  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
lactation  to  increased  action,  but  it  is  an  action  unnatural 
and  injurious  in  its  effect«.  The  organs  employed  in  these 
important  functions  are  regulated  bv  laws  on  the  due 
performance  of  which  depends  the  fulfilment  of  Nature's 
intentions.  Thus,  for  example,  nutritious  food  forms  the 
only  natural  stimulant  for  the  healthy  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  the  sole  fountain  of  pure  blood.  Pure 
milk,  which  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  child,  depends 
upon  proper  digestion.  If  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
act  imperfectly,  the  secretion  of  milk  must,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  be  defective.  Hence  whatever  deranges  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  interferes  with  the  healthy 
lactation.  The  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  lactation 
may  be  considered  in  several  points  of  view.  In  the  first 
place  they  interfere  with  healthy  digestion.  In  this  way 
the  quality  of  the  milk  secreted  becomes  deteriorated  in 
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exact  proportion  to  the  amonnt  of  injury  inflicted  on  the 

organs  of  nutrition.     In  the  second  place  they  infloence 

the  quantity  of  the  secretion.     The  vessels  employed  in 

this  function,  urged  on  by  an  alien  impulse,  prodace  an 

unusual  and  enlai^g^  supply.     It  does  not  follow,  however, 

that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  secretion  is  attended 

with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantum  of  nutriment.  * 

The  contrary  is  often  the  case.     Milk  may  be  secreted  in 

large  quantities  ill  calculated  to  supply  the  ends  of  nature. 

Hence  numbers  of  puny  emaciated  children,  the  offspring 

of  parents  who  indtdge  in  strong  drink." 

In  his  lectures  on  The  Physiological  Operation  of  Alcohol  ^^  ®- 
(1862),  Dr.  B.  G.  Figg,  in  speaking  of  the  infttnt  before  SST 
birth  and  during  lactation,  says,  "  No   one  conyersant  5S|J^i,J5nc 
with  the  principle  of  foetal  nutrition  will  feel  disposed  to  ptmusct 
controvert  the  opinion  that  the  placenta  is  not  only  a  lung  '        '' 
to  the  unborn  infant,  but  a  digestive  system,  performing 
the  duty  of  the  latter,  by  assuming  at  once  the  office  of 
the  stomach,  an  excreting  intestine,  a  mesenteric  gland, 
and  an  assimilative  organ.      Independently  of  imparting 
oxygen  to  the  foetal  blood   in    minate  quantities,   not 
adequate  to  its  perfect    arterialization,   and  taking  up 
sustenance  for  it,  the  placenta  removes  imparities  returned 
from  the  foetal  body ;  not  as  the  stomach  does  in  the  un- 
digested material,  nor  as  chyle,  like  the  thoracic  duct, 
but  in  the  maturely  elaborated  sabstance,  transferred  by 
exosmose  in  a  manner  incomprehensible,  inasmuch  as  the 
membranous  parieties  of  the  placental  cells  appear  to  the 
microscope  impermeable  to  matter  in  a  form  so  gross  as 
atoms  of  fibrine. 

'*  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  modus  operandi^ 
there  is  none  whatever  as  to  the  fact ;  of  which  any  one 
may  convince  himself  by  examination  of  the  sarface  of 
every  third  or  fourth  placenta  delivered,  which  will  be 
found  coated  with  ossific  deposits  of  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  substances  being  in  the  foetal  depart- 
ment of  that  organ,  could  have  reached  it  only  through 
the  maternal  cell-walls.  The  cows  in  the  cotton  districts 
of  England,  when  fed  on  the  refuse  of  madder  and  other 
vegetable  dye  stuffs,  invariably  stain  the  bones  of  the  calf 
ante  partum.  Experience,  however,  does  not  favour  the 
idea  that  the  placenta  exercises  a  selective  discretion  in 
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appropriating  that  which  may  be  nltimatelj  available  in 
the  infant  frame,  for  the  placenta  receives  and  circulates 
anj  poison  or  vims  that  may  be  presented  in  the  maternal 
system.  An  infant  in  tUero  is  often  affected  with  variola, 
contemporaneonsly  or  immediately  consecntive  to  the 
conrse  of  the  disease  in  the  mother.  I  have  attended 
^  a  patient  in  Asiatic  cholera,  and  a  week  later  delivered 

her  of  a  dead  foetus,  in   which  the  characteristic  slate 
colour  infallibly  indicated  the  cause  of  dissolution. 

"These  &cts,  even  in  a  theoretical  aspect,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  rationality  of  the  proposition 
that  the  alcohol  swallowed  by  the  pregnant  mother  must 
act  injuriously  on  the  child,  not  merely  indirectly,  by 
rendering^  the  material  transferred  through  the  placenta 
unfit  for  incorporation  with  the  foetal  tissues,  but  directly, 
by  affecting  tne  nervous  system  of  the  foetus,  just  as  it 
does  that  of  the  mother. 

"  I  may,  in  addition,  appeal  to  the  stethoscopic  exami- 
nation of  two  pregnant  women.  During  the  progress  of 
intoxication,  though  of  coarse  not  synchronous,  I  found 
that  whenever  the  mother's  pulse  was  excited,  so  was  the 
infant's  heart.  When  the  pulse  of  the  parent,  in  a 
more  advanced  stage,  became  fall  and  round,  the  beat 
of  the  heart  in  the  child  assumed  a  similar  character : 
and  when  feeble  and  compressible  in  collapse,  the  heart 
of  the  foetus  was  scarcely  audible.  What  inference  could 
be  drawn  from  the  circumstances,  but  that  when  the 
mother  got  drank,  the  child  got  drunk ;  when  the  mother 
became  insensible,  the  child  became  insensible ;  and 
when  the  mother  was  collapsed,  the  child  was  so  also? 
Every  midwife  is  acquainted  with  the  effect  produced 
on  the  majority  of  healthy  fcBti,  if  the  cold  hand  be 
suddenly  placed  over  the  maternal  hypogastric  region. 
The  infant,  inOuenced  by  a  kind  of  inntinctive  con- 
Bcioasness,  springs  from  its  position,  imparting  a  sensible 
impulse  to  ^e  practitioner's  hand  through  the  uterine 
parieties  and  intervening  muncles,  thus  yielding  as  good 
a  test  of  the  viable  condi^.ion  of  the  child  as  the  stethoscope 
oould  give.  In  one  of  the  women  I  never  could  excite 
these  movements  during  her  drinking  fits,  though  in  the 
other  eminently  present  in  the  incipient  stage  of  intoxica- 
tion, but  not  producible  after.     I  attended  another,  who 
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dated  the  death  of  lier  infant  from  an  act  of  excess.  The 
child  never  moyed  snbseqaentlj  to  her  intoxication,  and 
i^e  premonitoiry  sjmptoms  of  labour  occurred  in  eight 
dajs. 

"  In  nursing  mothers  we  have  the  same  routine  of  mani- 
festations, with  a  vei^  slight  variation  in  the  preliminary 
circumstances.  The  breast  here  supersedes  the  placenta 
as  the  paramonnt  organ  in  Nature's  regards.  The  nutritious 
extracts  from  the  food  replenish  in  the  first  instance  this 
repository  of  the  infant's  support,  the  maternal  economy 
(at  this  crisis  a  less  important  consideration)  receiving 
only  the  surplus  contributions  from  the  digestive  system. 
So  thoroughly  insufficient  is  the  mother's  alcoholized 
system  for  the  double  task  of  maintaining  herself  and 
progeny,  that  we  are  warranted  in  placing  the  prosperity 
of  the  infant  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  the  parent.  If 
the  child  becomes  robust  the  mother  becomes  emaciated ; 
vice  versd,  a  robust,  plethoric  mother  almost  always  insures 
a  cadaverous,  debilitated  infant.  In  asserting  that  the 
essence  of  the  food  passes  at  once  to  the  breast,  without 
adoption  by  the  maternal  tissues,  I  advance  a  theory  con- 
sistent with  all  analogy.  If  a  cow  be  fed  on  turnips,  she 
imparts  the  peculiar  odour  of  that  vegetable  to  her  milk. 
The  action  of  a  drastic  purgative  taken  by  the  mother  is 
established  in  the  in&^nt  at  the  breast.  Through  the 
same  medium  the  dysentery  in  the  mother  is  transferred 
to  her  child,  commencing  in  aphthous  ulceration  of  the 
mouth,  extending  by  continuity  through  the  whole  in- 
testinal canal,  and  resulting  in  the  characteristic  dis- 
charges. So  I  have  seen  the  disease  arrested  in  both  by 
the  astringent  principle  of  the  opiates  administered  to 
the  parent,  acting  simultaneously  and  keeping  the  infant 
in  a  somnolent  condition.  In  this  country,  among  the 
lower  classes,  a  glass  of  spirit  taken  by  the  mother  is  a 
popular  and  often  effectual  remedy  for  the  tormina  (gripes, 
colic)  of  an  infant.  We  can  guess  at  the  quantity  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  breasts  by  the  effect.  If  the  child  be 
fed  from  a  cup,  a  large  teaspoonful  of  spirit  is  often  added 
to  a  single  meal,  even  when  the  recipient  is  not  more  than 
a  week  old,  that  quantity  being  barely  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  This  fact  affords  at  least  an  approximate 
standard  for  calculation  as  to  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
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in  eacli  glass  of  spirit  which  reached  the  in&nt  after  oon- 
sumption  bj  the  mother;  aod  is,  therefore,  an  excellent 
rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  passed  through  the 
infant's  system  when  the  mother  is  habitually  dissipated, 
or  perhaps  erroneously  attempts  to  relieve  the  mental 
depression  or  corporeal  exhaustion  incidental  to  lactation 
by  an  occasional  glass.  My  acknowledgments  are  dne  to 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  for  his  kindness  in  analyzing  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  two  specimens  of  milk  sent  by  me  for  that 
purpose,  which  were  obtained  from  nursing  mothers,  of 
nearly  the  same  age,  of  the  same  social  rank,  and  three 
months  after  parturition.  One  was  a  temperate  woman 
in  robust  health,  and  substantially  fed,  whose  milk  con- 
stituted the  only  sustenance  of  her  child.  The  other  was 
an  emaciated  drinker  whose  infant  presented  a  miniature 
of  herself. 


Milk  of  temperate  mother. 

Milk  of  drinking  mother. 
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Dr.  E.  Smith  In  his  Practical  Dietary  (London,  1866),  Dr.  Edward 
of^^T  Smith  gives  like  testimony  in  these  words:  '* Alcohols 
daring  ucta^  are  largely  nsed  by  many  persons  in  the  belief  that  they 
*****  support  tne  system  and  maintain  the  supply  of  milk  for 

the  infant ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  serioue  error, 
and  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  fits  and  emaciation  in  the 
child:'   ^ 
bL/^T  ^^  ^  paper  on  Alcoholic  JDrinJcs  as  an  Article  of  Diet 

the  diet  fbr  fOT  Nursing  Mothers  (Medical  Temperance  Journal^  Jnly, 
m^«M.  1^70),  Dr.  Edmunds,  then  senior  physician  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital,  thus  puts  this  matter: — *'The  masti- 
cation, digestion,  and  primary  assimilation  of  the  sucking 
infant's  food  is  thrown  upon  the  mother's  organs;  but 
the  tissues  of  the  child  are  nourished  precisely  as  are  the 
tissues  of  the  mother,  and  a  nursing  mother  requires 
simply  to  digest  a  larger  supply  of  wholesome  and 
appropriate  food.  As  a  matter  of  course  mothers  with 
imperfect  teeth  or  weak  stomachs  cannot  perform  the 
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digestion  of  extra  food  for  tbe  infant  so  well  as  those 
mothers  who  have  an  abandance  of  reserve  power  in  their 
digestive  apparatus,  and  with  snoh  patients  the  qaestion 
arises,  how  are  thej  to  make  np  for  the  deficiencj  which 
thej  Sbon  experience  in  the  supply  of  milk  ?  They  shoald 
assist  their  digestive  apparatus  as  mach  as  possible  bv 
seooring  an  abandance  of  saitable  and  nutritious  food, 
prepared  in  the  best  way  and  as  is  roost  digestible,  while 
they  should  lessen  the  demands  of  their  own  system  by 
the  avoidance  of  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  excitement. 
These  means,  aided  by  that  philosophical  hygiene  which 
is  at  all  times  essential  to  the  preservation  of  pure  and 
perfect  health,  will  enable  them  to  supply  a  maximnm 
quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk,  further  calls 
by  the  child  require  proper  artificial  food.  Unfortunately 
suoh  advice  fails  to  satisfy  many  anxious  mothers,  who 
refuse  to  admit  or  believe  that  they  are  less  robust  or  less 
capable  than  other  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  and  such 
mothers  fall  easy  victims  to  circulars  vaunting  the  nourish- 
ing properties  of  'Hoare's  Stout,'  *Tanqueray's  Gin,' 
OP  Gilbey's  *  strengthening  Port,*  circulars  which  are 
always  backed  up  by  the  example  and  advice  of  lady 
friends,  who  themselves  have  acquired  the  habit  of  using 
these  liquors,  and  who  view  as  a  reproach  to  themselves 
the  practice  of  any  other  lady  who  may  not  keep  them  in 
countenance  as  the  perfection  of  all  moral  and  physical 
propriety.  It  is  a  matter  of  conmion  observation  that  a 
glass  of  spirit  taken  at  bedtime  by  a  nursing  mother,  not 
merely  increases  the  flow  of  milk  during  the  night,  but 
causes  the  child  to  sleep  heavily.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  spirit  acts,  not  as  a  purgative,  nor  as  a  diuretic, 
nor  as  a  diaphoretic,  nor  does  much  of  it  pass  off  by  the 
lungs,  but  it  acts  as  a  lactagogue,  because  the  breasts  are 
then  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  and  form  the  readiest 
channel  through  which  the  mother's  system  can  eliminate 
the  alcohol.  In  order  to  efEect  that  elimination  the  breasts 
have  to  discharge  a  prof  user  quantity  of  milk  ;  but  the 
increased  quantity  of  milk  is  produced  by  a  mere  addition 
of  alcohol  and  water,  or  it  is  produced  by  impoverishing 
and  straining  the  system  of  the  mother.  In  either  case 
the  poisonous  inOuence  of  the  alcohol  is  manifested  io 
narootizing  the  child,  and  it  cannot  need  much  reflection 
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to  show  that  oliildren  ought  not  to  hare  alcohol  filtered 
into  them  as  receptaoles  for  matters  which  the  mother's 
system  finds  it  necessarj  to  elimii^ate.  Probably  nothing 
con  Id  be  worse  than  to  have  the  very  fabric  of  tike  child's 
tissnes  laid  down  from  alcoholized  bloocL"  * 

Dr.Edmondt  Of  the  effects  of  beer-drinking,  he  says,  ^'I  have 
SfeSS^r^  observed  the  following  facts : — The  mothers  frequently 
Srd^ri"*^  make  flesh,  and  even  become  corpulent ;  often,  however, at 
iMuyon.  the  same  time  they  get  pale,  and  where  they  are  not  con- 
stitutionally robust  m  fibre  they  become  inactive,  short- 
breathed,  coarse-complezioned,  nervous,  and  irritable,  and 
suffer  from  weakness  of  the  heart  and  a  long  train  of 
symptoms  which  are  more  or  less  severe  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  mother  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
she  imbibes.  The  yoang  mother  prematurely  loses  the 
bloom  and  beauty  of  youth.  Often  it  is  quite  startling  to 
meet  some  lady,  who  during  an  interval  of  two  years  has 
been  transformed  from  a  sprightly  and  charming  young 
woman  into  an  uninteresting  coarse-looking  matron.  She 
has  nursed  her  first  infant  for  twelve  months.  With  a 
pure  and  rational  diet,  she  would  simply  have  acquired 
a  more  dignified  and  womanly  bearing,  with  a  robuster 
gentleness  of  manner;  but  a  liberal  supply  of  *  nourish- 
ing '  stout,  a  glass  of  port  at  luncheon,  and  a  little  gin- 
and-water  at  bedtime,  one  after  the  other  were  adopted, 
and  imbibed  regularly,  in  order  to  supply  her  infant  with 
^rnilk.'  The  presence  of  a  nerveless  apathy,  or  unin- 
telligent irritability,  afterwards  proved  that  a  liberal 
supply  of  'stimulants'  was  required  to  support  her 
strength,  and,  although  she  ceased  nursing,  her  own  sensa- 
tions convinced  her  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  them. 
The  outward  and  visible  change  is  but  an  exponent  of  the 
degenerations  and  diseases  wMch  are  taking  root  within. 
If  there  be  a  predisposition  to  insanity  or  consumption, 
these  diseases  are  developed  very  rapidly,  or  they  are 
brought  on  where  proper  management  might  altogether 
have  tided  over  those  periods  of  life  at  which  the  predis- 
position is  prone  to  become  provoked  into  actual  disease. 

"  Infants  nursed  by  mothers  who  drink  much  beer  also 
become  fatter  than  usual,  and  to  an  untrained  eye  some- 
times appear  as  *  magnificent  children.'  But  the  fatness  of 
such  chiidren  is  not  a  recommendation  to  the  more  know- 
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ing  observer;  they  are  exceedingly  prone  to  die  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  chest  (l>ronehitis)  afUT  a  few  days*  illness 
from  an  ordinary  cold.  Tliey  die  very  much  more  fre- 
qnently  than  other  children  of  convaisions  and  diarrhoea 
while  cutting  their  teeth,  and  tbey  are  very  liable  to  die 
of  scrofulous  inilumnriatiod  of  the  membranes  of  the  bniin, 
commonly  called  '  water  on  the  brain,*  while  their  child- 
hoi)d  often  presents  a  painful  contrast — iu  the  way  of 
crooked  legs  and  stunted  or  ill-shapen  figure — to  the 
'  magnificent  and  promising  appearance  of  their  infancy.'*' 

And   Mr.  Harrison  Branthwaite,  in   his   first  annual 
report  on    The   Sanitary  Gondition  of  Willesden   (1882),  Mr.Bnmib. 
speaks  feelingly  of  the  increase  in  child-mortality,  and  chVww- 
deplorea  *'the  pernicious  habit  of  drinking  large  quantities  S"'^*^ 
of  ale  or  stout  by  nursing  mothers,  under  the  idea  that  aie«iMisu>ut 
they  thereby  increase  and  improve  the  secretion  of  milk,  Jl^llJJ^ 
whereas  they  are  in  reality  deteriorating  the  quality  of 
that  upon  which  the  infant  must  depend  for  health  and 
life." 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1831,  Dr.  J.  C.  Reid  wrote  to  the  Dr.  J.  a 
British  Medical  Journal:  "  Traly  he  is  a  happy  man—  S^liJntaSi'' 
a  happy  doctor  I  should  say — who  can  honestly  affirm  that  •J^ijJiL- 
he  never,  by  his  alcoholic  prescriptions,  made  a  drunkard.  ^       ^^^ 
For  myself,  in  my  earlier  days  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
many  supposed   virtues  of  alcoholic  compounds.     It  is 
abtmt   fourteen  years  ago  that  the  scales  were   removed 
from  my  eyes  by  the  stem  reality  of  facts,  and  my  sole 
regret  now  is  that  I  held  out  so  long  against  evidence  of 
the  most  startling  kind. 

'*  Many  years  ago,  when  I  asked  a  noted  drunkard  to 
sig^  the  pledge,  she  replied  bitterly  that  I  was  the  last 
roan  who  ought  to  give  her  such  advice.  For  it  was  my 
own  father  who  had  taught  her  to  love  the  drink.  He 
had  prescribed  whiskey  for  her  in  an  illness,  and  she  had 
learned  to  love  it.  I  succeeded  with  her  for  6fteen  montlifl| 
but  af lei*  that  she  fell  into  the  old  miserable  habit.'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

80CUL  BESULTS,  OB  THB  GENERAL  EFFECTS  OV  SOCIETT  C1I78ED 
BT  ALCOHOL. 

**  Not  one  man  in  a  thootand  dies  a  nainral  death,  and  moit  diseai es 
hare  their  rise  from  intemperance." — Loan  Bacon. 

"People  dread  cholera,  bnt  brandj  is  a  far  worse  plagne."— 
Balzac. 

"If  alcohol  were  unknown,  half  the  sin  and  three  quarters  of 
the  poverty  and  nnhappiness  would  disappear  from  the  world." — 
Edmund  A.  Parkss. 

"  Short  of  drunkenness  (that  is,  in  those  effects  of  it  which  stop 
■hort  of  drunkenness),  I  sboold  say,  from  mj  experience,  that  alcohol 
is  the  most  deptr active  agent  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country." 
—Sir  WrLLiAM  Gull  before  the  Lords'  Select  Committee  of  inquiry 
into  preyalenoe  of  intemperance,  1877. 

§  60.  In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavonred  to 
point  out  the  mnltifarions  deep-reaching  evils  whioh 
alcohol  entails  on  the  itidioidtial  who  indulges  in  its  nse. 
In  this  chapter  I  shall  try  to  shot7  how  generallj  these 
effects  have  been  produced ;  ve.,  how  manj  persons  are 
suffering  from  the  habit  of  drink,  and  in  what  way  and 
degree  it  has  acted  on  society  and  the  State,  especially 
in  regard  to  this  country  (England). 
Q^agrt^  To  this  end,  which  I  can  only  hope  to  reach  approxi- 

I'^HftZL  mately,  I  must  niake  nse  of  statistics — both  official 
and  private — which  throw  light  on  these  points.  And 
the  enormous  amount  of  them  available  on  this  matter, 
together  with  their  scope;  the  almost  impossibility  of 
making  any  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  statistical 
statement ;  and  the  latitude  of  interpretation  which  almost 
all  statistics  afford,  has  made  this  portion  of  the  work  ybtj 
difficult. 
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Modem  (Jovernment  statistica  are  definite,  and  convey 
a  deGnite  raeanine,  bat  their  purport  may  bo  modifiable 
by  a  hundred  different  circumstances  understood  and 
allowed  for  by  few,  excepting  trained  statisticians.  Not- 
withstanding this,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  deem 
that  to  the  general  public,  statistics  are  not  worth  their 
cost  in  paper  and  ink. 

All  statistics  have  a  great  worth  negatively  at  least; 
that  is,  as  showing  that  the  minimum  of  a  national  con- 
dition of  prosperity  or  decline  has  been  fairly  asoerta'ned. 
NoD-personal  data,  or  such  as  relate  to  the  gross  amount 
of  produce,  manufncturen,  food,  drink,  their  cost,  etc., 
have  even  a  positive  value;  but  tho:<e  relating  to  persons 
— excepting  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  the  like— all 
which  involve  self-interests,  whether  for  concealing  in- 
come, escaping  taxation,  or  avoiding  uncompensated  labour 
or  expenditure  of  time  in  any  way,  or  for  escaping  the 
lawy  etc.y  etc.,  have  only  a  comparatively  negative  value. 

Statistics,  for  example,  regarding  convictions  for 
drunkenness  have  only  the  value  of  showinj?  how  many 
people  the  repressive  force  of  the  State  has  fonnd  it  neces- 
sary to  panish  for  having  deliberately  entered  into  a 
personally  iiresponsible  condition.  Bat  this  would  afford 
not  even  relatively  correct  information  as  to  the  existing 
amonnt  of  arunkenness.  In  the  first  place,  intoxicated 
people,  if  not  incapable,  or  deserted,  or  dansreroasly 
violent,  are  seldom  arrested.  Again,  no  police  officer  ven- 
tures into  private  homes  merely  bi^cause  there  are  drunken 
people  there;  he  does  not  inteiiere  with  any  peaceful 
transfer  of  a  drunken  person  from  the  place  of  drinking  to 
his  home ;  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  tronble  of  looking 
into  public-houses,  especially  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  at  night,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
police  returns  on  drunkenness  as  a  real  indication  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  on  this  point.* 

*  In  giving  tlie  aggregates  of  the  Blcick  List  of  orimes  due  to 
drink  in  England  during  the  Christmas  week  of  1888,  and  the  first 
week  of  1884.  as  follows  :— 

26  periluQs  accidents  through  drink, 
13  robberies  throojli  drink, 

5  oasts  of  drnnken  insanity, 
08  drunken  oatrages  and  violent  assaults* 
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Ajjrnin,  many  inebriRtcs  escape  from  arrest,  or  if  arrested 
are  tiot  counted  in  with  the  convictc-d,  being  saved  hj 
intercession,  pf^s-'n  J  influences  position.*  hii-th.  ««tc. 

If  thoufirhtfii]  analysis  of  the  min  which  slcohol  works 

for  the  individual,  strengthened  by  the  oontinnal  spectacle 

of   its   ghsstly  efPects  which  our   homes  and  our  streets 

afFord — if  the  se  do  not  awaken  a  sense  of  the  paramount 

duty  of  each  and  all  to  banish  alcohol  for  ever  from  the 

lips  of    mankind,   then    no   stat^^^tica,   however    terrible, 

conclusive  and  undeniable,  could  be  of  avail. 

Jncon-  §  ^1-  With  some  notable  individual  exceptions,  Parlia- 

ristcncTof     nient  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  impressed  with  its  responsi- 

oM'iriu-      bility  in  the  battle  aj^ainst  drink ;  for  although  appalling 

S^"diink*"*  statistics,  steadily  in<'reas«ng  in  dimensions,  of  cnmes  and 

question.       insanity,  unaniinonsly  admitted  to  be  the  results  of  drink, 

are  annually  laid  before  its  members,  yet  petitions  from 

towns    and    whole    connties    signed    by    overwhelming 

majorities  appeal  in  vain  to  Par*liament  to  be  allowed  to 

banish  the  temptation  of  drink  from  their  midst,  or  that 

the  number  of  places  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  may 

be  limited. 

And  yet  as  long  ago  as  1819-20,  the  British  Parlia- 

20  dranken  stabbin^s,  cattinjrS}  and  wonndingSy 
5  cases  of  drunken  cruelty  to  children,  ^ 

74  assaults  on  women  throuf^h  drink, 

13  cases  of  juvenile  intoxication, 

?0  drunken  assaults  on  constables, 

94  premature,  sudden,  or  violent  deaths  through  drink, 

18  cnses  of  suicide  attempted  throufich  drink, 

15  cases  of  drunken  snjcide  completed,  and 

12  drunken  manslaughters  or  murders, 
the  Alliance  News  (January  26, 1884)  says,  "  And  besides  this,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reporters  for  the  pi-ess  are  by  no 
means  always  disposed  or  enabled  to  record  the  part  which  strong 
drink  has  manifestly  had  in  the  cases  which  they  chronicle.  A 
Scottish  correspondent,  in  sending  in  his  contributions  to  the  Black 
Listf  writes  that  *  There  were  nearly  as  many  cases  which  we  might 
have  legitimately  inferred  were  equally  due  to  drink,  but  as  liquor 
was  not  directly  charged  with  the  evil  we  had  to  do  without  the 
record.'  No  doubt  a  similar  remark  might  have  been  made  by  all 
our  coadjutors." 

*  "A  Plymouth  publican  was  yesterday  charged  with  having 
drunken  women  on  his  premises  after  closing  time.  He  proved  that 
they  were  lodgers,  and  the  charge  was  dismissed/' — EcJkp  (February 
1, 1884). 
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mentary  Committee  on  Drink  stated  that  "  public-houfles 
can  only  be  regarded  as  Schools  of  Iniquity*' 

The  moral  inertia  of  Parliament  is  conspicnons  in  the 
continaed  sapply  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  workhonse  inmates, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  (Govern men t  Board. 

The  Canterbury  Convocations,  in  their  report  seyeral 
years  ago  on  drink,  said — 

"  It  appears,  indeed,  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  occupants  of  our  workhouses,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  receiving  outdoor  relief,  have  become  pensioners 
on  the  public  directly  or  indirectly  through  drunkenness." 

This  inertia  is  the  more  inexplicable  when  we  remember 
that  it  must  be  patent  to  legislators  and  governments  that 
the  desperate  spectre  for  years  threatening  Europe  with 
the  assassination  of  her  rulers  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
established  order  of  things,  is  the  alcohol-goaded  despair, 
not  of  stolid  but  of  naturally  earnest  minds.* 

They  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  fitfulness  and 
the  unintelligence  of  popular  favour,  the  irrationality 
and  perversion  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  dogged 
adherence  to  a  bad  measure  once  advocated — as  if  the 
miod  gproping  and  fumbling  in  a  dark  chamber,  having 
grasped  something,  bangs  to  it  without  any  thought  of 
its  meaning  or  use — are  largely  due  to  the  general  mental 
derangement  which  general  indulgence  in  alcohol  induces. 

Why  do  so  many  of  the  noblest  thinkers  of  our  time — 
those  who  have  looked  seriously  into  the  problems  which 
modem  civilization  presents — why  do  they  despair  of  the 
future  of  the  race  P  Why  is  the  general  turn  of  mind  in 
our  age  stoically  pessimistic  or  cynically  materialistic  ? 

Why  indeed  ?  unless  it  is  that  the  later  generations 
of  men,  inheritors  and  further  developers  of  the  insidious 
poison  of  alcohol,  are  becoming  in  mind,  as  in  body,  des- 
sicated,  life-sucked,  so  that  the  whole  civilized  race  is  not 
only  crumbling  physically  f  (however  imperceptibly  to  the 

*  Says  John  Disney,  in  Ancient  Laws  against  Immorality  (Cam- 
bridjce,  1729)  :— 

**  The  vice  of  intempeianoe  debases  the  genius  and  spirit  of  a 
nation  i  indisposes  them  to  noble  designs  and  iceneroos  actions ;  and 
either  softens  them  to  an  effeminate  indolence  for  the  public  welfare, 
or  fires  them  to  seditions  tnmalts." 

fSir  Henry  Thompson,  writing  (March  15,  1873)  to  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  iirchibald  Campbell  Tait),  claimed 
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careless  and  indifferent),  but  seems  io  be  dwindlinp^  morally 
into  two  more  or  less  interchangeable  bat  distinct  types ; 
the  one  not  believing  in  the  verity  of  God  or  the  faith  of 
man,  without  hope  and  without  emotion — existing,  indeed, 
only  in  a  narrow  line  of  cynical  intellectual  activity ;  the 
other,  alternating  between  weakened  faith  and  craven 
doubt,  tossed  by  dark  passions,  temptations,  and  furies, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  momentary  spLritnal  exaltations, 
mocked  by  and  toppling  over  in  swiftly  sncceeding  debility 
and  despair. 

Both  these  types  wear  a  deceptively  fair  exterior.  We 
often  see  magnificent  boughs  and  beautiful  foliage  on  trees 
whose  trunks  are  but  hollow  crusts,  worm-eaten  from  core 
to  rim.  For  fruit,  or  fuel,  or  for  weathering  the  storm 
such  a  tree  is  naught,  bnt  yet  the  specious  trunk  manages 
to  hold  up  and  flaunt  the  fair  foliage ! 

§  62.  Every  one  knows  that  abstinence  is  the  exception, 
and  drinking — whether  moderate  or  excessive — ^the  rule. 
And  those  who,  bearing  this  in  mind,  have  attentively  read 
the  preceding  pages  cbh  feel  what  the  results  must  be,  far 
more  adequately  than  the  most  eloquent  pen  could  portray 
them,  and  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  credit  that  almost 
the  whole  state  machinery  of  repression  and  punishment 
of  crime,  the  whole  army  of  police,  detectives,  judges, 
jailers,  and  hangp[uen,  and  the  vast  misery  and  expense  of 
jails  and  lunatic  asylums — ^yes,  the  asylums  for  idiots  and 
the  defective  classes — might  be  done  away  with  if — oh! 
what  a  mighty  if! — ^people  would  not  touch  alcoholic 
liquors. 

VarioiM  In  practical  testimony  to  this  truth  I  may  cite  the 

op*?nto2  OD    following  authorities  :— 

dertnictive  "Drink  alone  destroys — ruins — more  people  than  all 

tUSi^apon  the   other  plagues  together,   which  afflict  humanity."— 

R^fffiSu         Button's  Discourse  on  Nature  (1766). 

h"  w.  "  Every  jetkT  I  live  increases  my  conviction  that  the 

''•*'^*'  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  greater  destroying  force  to 
life  and  virtue  than  all  other  physical  evils  combined." — 
H.  W.  Beecher  to  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  New 
York  (18(52). 

that  drinking  "tends  to  deteriorate  the  race  •  •  •  and  disqoalifiet 
it  for  advance." 
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^'Tbe  1186  of  strong    drink  prod  aces    more  idleness,  tunmn. 
crime,  disease,  want,  and  misery  than  all  other  causes  pnt 
together."— Time*  (January  19,  1863). 

•*  After  running  over  the  statistics  of  death  from  drink  Dr.  Oenwdn 
published  in  the  various  countries,  after  attending  for  ^"^^r. 
some  years  the  clinique  of  the  great  Parisian  hospitals, 
after  consulting  the  registry  of  cases  admitted  to  '  homes 
for  strangers/  one  becomes  perfectly  convinced  that 
alcoholio  poisoning  is  a  more  murderons  plague,  perhaps, 
than  the  great  epidemics  which  at  different  epochs  have 
devastated  humanity.  Tbe  pest,  the  cholera,  the  yellow 
fever,  break  out  suddenly  and  decimate  a  village,  a  province, 
a  whole  country,  but  their  passage  is  transitory  in  essence. 
Alcoholism  takes  no  holiday.*' — Dr.  Germain  Marty  (Medical 
Thesis,  Paris,  December  24, 1872). 

"  It  has  been  said  that  greater  calamities  are  inflicted  w.  e.  gumI- 
on  mankind  by  intemperance  than  by  the  three  great  ****"^ 
historical  scourges,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.     This  is 
true  for  us,  and  it  is  the  measure  of  our  discredit  and 
disgrace." — W.  E.  Gladstone  (speech  in  House  of  Com- 
mons, March  5, 1880). 

Who  can  speak  more  authoritatively,  op  with  more  bpinioM  of 
impartiality,  concerning  the  relations  between  drink  and  JU^h?**^ 
crime,  than  the  judges  of  Great  Britain  P  •     And  what  Uniuni 
do  they  say  P     Let  us  see.  Kingdom. 

^*  I  have  been  thirty  years  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  M.O'Siuagfa- 
in  several  counties  in  Ireland.  I  have,  perhaps,  presided  ''•■^' 
at  more  criminal  trials  than  most  men  living,  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  have  bad  scarcely  a  case  before  me  with 
reference  to  the  class  of  offences  known  as  against  th\9 
person,  that  was  not  the  consequence  of  drunkenness." — 
Mr.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  Q.C.,  Chairman  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, Co.  Clare. 

"  Men  go  into  public-houses  respectable,  and  come  out  Mr.  jnsUoe 
felons."— Mr.  Justice  Grove.  ^"*^ 

"  The  crying  and  besetting  crime  of  intemperance  is  a  Mr.  juiUce 
crime  leading  to  all  other  crimes ;  a  crime  which  you  may  *^*'8*"*^ 
veiy  well  say  leads  to  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  crimes  of 
this  country." — ^Mr.  Justice   Fitzgerald,   Dublin  Assizes, 
1878. 

*  See  opening  pages  or  chap.  viii. 
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Dawet. 


**  If  onr  people  were  more  sober  I  tbink  crime  wotild 
almost  entirely  disappear  from  oar  midst." — Baron  Dowse, 
at  Wicklow,  1878. 

Again,  in  charging  tbe  jary  in  the  Dablin  Commission 
Conrt,  November,  1881,  the  Baron  said  he  '*  found  that 
drink  was  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  crime  committed 
in  Dublin.  Even  in  cases  thai  had  no  apparent  connection 
with  drink  at  all,  if  closely  investigated^  as  he  himself  had 
done  on  many  occasions,  they  would  be  found  to  have  their 
origin  in  ilrlnk.** 
Stipendiary  The  Bench  of  England  confirms  the  Bench  of  Ireland. 

u*4SSl  ""'  ^  1878  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Liverpool  said— 

**  The  moving  cause  of  crimes  of  violence  and  disorder 
in  onr  midst  is  drnnkenness.  We  may  set  down  three- 
fourths,  I  think  nine-tenths  of  them,  as  arising  from 
drunkenness.*' 

In  1881  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  stated  from  tbe 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  *' Judges  were  weary 
with  calling  attention  to  drink  as  the  principal  caose  at 
crime,  bat  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  if  they 
conld  make  England  sober  they  would  shut  up  nine-tenths 
of  <he  prisons." 

In  his  charge  at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  in  Aogust,  1882, 
Mr.  Justice  Den  man  said — 

"  I  don't  know,  in  enforcing  the  considerations  which 
arc  placed  before  the  judges  as  a  part  of  their  duty  in  the 
proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality  which  has  jost 
been  read,  that  any  judge  can  better  discharge  his  duty 
than  by  again  and  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  gentry 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  inhabitants  generally,  to  this 
fact,  that  the  great  bulk — I  might  almost  say  the  whole 
—of  the  ofTences  of  violence  which  take  place  in  the 
coiinties  of  this  land  are  directly  aecribable  to  the  habit  of 
di^nking." 

In  the  same  month  and  year  Baron  Hnddleston  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  the  grand  jury  at  Swansea  that — 
"  Of  the  forty-four  caf>es  down  on  the  calendar,  he  found 
almost  all  tmceable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  detestable 
habit  of  drinking.  Two  hundred  jears  ago,  Sir  Matthew 
grMfttthew  Hale,  ouc  of  the  most  eminent  jnd>res  that  ever  adorned 
the  EiigliKh  bench,  declared  fhat  twenty  years  of  observa- 
tion taught  him  that  the  original  cause  of  most  of  the 
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enormities  oomnniited  by  criminals  was  drink.  Four  out 
of  every  five  of  them  were  the  iKsne  and  proiinct  of  drink- 
ing in  taverns  and  alehonses.  Baron  Huddlcston  feared 
what  was  true  then  was  tme  now,  and  that  we  hare 
improved  very  little,  if  at  all." 

At  the  Chester  Spring  Assizes,  on  the  13th  of  April,  Mr.  Jimiim 
1883,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  charging  the  grand  jury,  ^"'^^^ 
said  that — 

"Although,  numerically,  the  calendar  was  light,  yet 
there  were  in  it  charges  recorded  against  several  persona 
of  most  serious  offences.  After  referring  to  other  ca^^es, 
his  lordship  touched  upon  the  attempted  murder  of  a  child 
by  its  mother  by  throwing  it  upon  the  fire,  then  pouring 
scalding  water  upon  it.  The  mother  was  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  drink,  and  it  was  almost  always  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  that  drink  was  at  the  root  of  crime, 
l^ine  out  of  every  ten  crimes  of  violence  that  had  come 
before  him  were  in  one  way  or  another  attributable  to 
drink." 

Again,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1883,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  charging  the  grand  jury  at 
the  opening  of  the  Durham  Assizes,  that  he — 

'*  Had  had  considerable  experience  in  courts  of  law, 
and  evirry  day  he  lived  the  more  firmly  did  he  come  to  the 
eoneUuion  that  the  root  of  all  crime  was  drink.  It  affected 
people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes — the  middle-aged,  the 
young,  the  father,  the  son,  the  husband,  and  the  wife. 
It  was  drink  which  was  the  incentive  to  crimes  of 
dishonesty ;  a  man  stole  in  order  that  he  might  provide 
himself  with  the  means  of  getting  drink.  It  was  drink 
which  oansed  homes  to  be  mipoverished,  and  they  could 
trace  to  its  scarce  the  cause  of  misery  which  was  to  be 
found  in  many  a  cottage  home  which  had  been  denuded  of 
all  the  common  necessities  of  life.  Re  believed  that  nine* 
tenths  of  the  crims  of  this  country ,  and  certainly  of  the  county 
of  Durham^  was  engendered  within  public-houses*  When 
he  came  to  that  conclusion  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
enjoin  upon  the  magistrates  who  had  the  power  to  check 
in  some  respect  the  tt  rrible  ravages  of  drink,  to  do  their 
utmost  to  8up|ireh8  it  with  all  the  power  and  authority 
with  which  the  law  invested  them.  The  county  of 
**  See  opening  pages  of  ohap.  viii. 
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Durham  was  the  one  county  in  all  England  where  crime 
was  most  preyalent." 

§  63.  The  statistics  quoted  below  are  principallj  taken 
Hr.  wiuiun  from  yarious  parts  of  the  work  of  the  indefatigable  and 
^{^^*  admittedly  the  best  statistician  on  the  subject  of  driuk 
•uUMki.      — Mr.  William  Hoyle. 

Commenting,  in  a  leading  article  of  gpreat  ability,  on 
Mr.  Hoyle's  stotistics,  the  Times  (March  29,  1881)  says, 
**  Drinking  baffles  us,  confounds  us,  shames  us,  and  mocks 
at  us  at  every  point.  It  outwits  alike  the  teacher,  the 
man  of  business,  the  patriot,  and  the  legislator.  Every 
other  institution  flounders  in  hopeless  difficulties;  the 
public-house  holds  its  triumphant  course.  The  adminis- 
trators of  public  and  private  charity  are  told  that  alms 
and  oblations  go  with  rates,  doles,  and  pensions  to  the 
all-absorbing  bar  of  the  pnblic-house." 

Estimating  roughly  in  round  numbers,  so  as  to  leave 
more  room  for  a  comparative  computation  of  vast  numbers, 
we  find  that  the  average  of  the  gross  total  of  the  national 
income  during  the  last  ten  years  (ending  in  1881)  was 
£850,000,000  a  year.  According  to  Hoyle,  the  direct 
average  expenditure  for  drink  annually,  during  the  same 
time  exceeded  £136,000,000,  and  he  estimates  that  annually 
£138,000,000  were  indirectly  spent  or  lost  through  drink 
—a  total  drinking  expenditure  of  £274,000,000. 

"Deducting,  say,   £54,000,000    from    this    sum    for 

revenue,"  says  Hoyle,  "  and  for  what  some  persons  might 

consider  the  needful  use  of  these  drinks  in  medicine  or 

otherwise,  it  still  leaves  a  sum  of  £220,000,000  as  the 

annnal  economic  loss  to  the  nation  in  consequence  of  the 

drinking  customs  of  our  population." 

TheRer.Dr.        The  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson  Bums,  in  Ghrtstendom  and  the 

BnrasSntbe  ^^**^  Curse  (London,  1875),  makes  this  snccinct  summary 

expenditure    of  the  comparative  loss  to  the  nation  annually  occasioned 

BH^iaiet  by  drink : — **The  British  people  annually  expend  on  in- 

annraityin    toxicating  liquors  a  sum  of  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 

oumpftred      millions  sterling,  the  great  bulk  of  it  coming  from  the 

ex^ei^iww.  P^*-'^®**  o^  ^6^  *"^  women  who  won  Id  be  seriously  affronted 

if  any  doubt  were  cast  upon  their  religious  sincerity.     This 

sum  is  sixty  millions  in  excess  of  the  national  revenue.    It 

is  one-sixth  of  the  National  Debt.    It  is  one-fifth  the  valne 

of  all  the  railway  property  of  the  United  Kingdom.     It  is 
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equal  to  one-fourih  of  the  whole  income  of  the  wage- 
receiving  classes,  and  one-eighth  of  the  income  of  all  classes 
united.  It  is  eqoal  to  a  yearly  expenditure  of  £4  per  head, 
and  of  £22  per  ^imily,  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  Mr.  Stephen 
(April,  1880),  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  a  noted  statistician,  STSLT 
amyed  at  similar  results  to  Mr.  Hoyle's,  but  from  an 
opposite  point  of  yiew. 

Mr.  Hoyle  estimates  the  harm  done  from  computing 
the  pecuniary  loss;  Mr.  Boome  compotes  the  peconiary 
loss  from  the  harm  done.  The  National  Temperance 
League  Annual  (1883)  gives  the  following  summary  of 
Mr.  Boume*s  paper : —  • 

'*Mr.  Bourne  estimates  that  of  the  people  of  this 
country  about  10^  millions  are  '  producers  ; '  that  of  these 
*  65  or  70  per  cent,  are  wholly  employed  in  providing  food, 
drink,  and  other  necessaries  of  life ;  and  that  it  is  only  the 
remainder  (three  millions  and  a  half)  who  are  available 
for  the  prodaotion  of  luxuries,  and  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.'  He  farther  estimates  that  the  producing  power 
of  1,097,625  persons  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the  liquor  traffic; 
and  that  884,000  who  might  be  employed  as  producers  of 
wealth,  are  rendered  economically  useless  by  the  damage 
done  by  drink.  The  latter  number  being  made  up  af 
follows : — 


« By  deaths,  adnii  and  infontUe      ... 

..    120,000 

n  siokness  of  prodnoera        ...            •.. 

150,000 

n       fy       sdmioiatrators 

..     185,000 

npaaperiam 

200.000 

„  orime            ...             ...            ...            •••      88,000 

^  professional  and  other  serrice 

60,000 

M  reTODoe  oflScials 

6,000 

„  army,  nayy,  and  merchant  ienrice  ... 

85,000 

884,000' 
"  If  there  was  no  alcohol  to  be  produced  or  consumed 
there  might  bo  two  millions  of  producers,  or  an  addition 
of  60  per  cent,  to  oar  power  of  producing  articles  other 
than  those  of  daily  use  for  stores.  That  is,  as  two  millions 
constitute  abont  a  fifth  of  the  total  number  of  producers, 
the  drink  traffic  absorbs  about  one-fifth  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  nation.  And  the  total  income  of  the  nation — 
the  total  product  of  the  industry  of  the  nation,  is  variously 
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estimated  at  from  850  millions  to  1200  millions  a  jear. 
Mr.  Gladstone  pats  it  at  about  1000  millions  a  year.  One- 
fifth  of  this  sum  is  200  millions.  So  that,  measored  in 
money,  the  yearly  cost  of  the  drink  traffic  to  the  nation  is 
about  200  millions,  a  sum  which  approumates  very  closely 
to  that  ceached  by  Mr.  Hoyle." 

Roughly  estimating  the  average  liquor  rerenue  during 
the  same  ten  years  (1871-1881)  at  £32,000.000  annually, 
and  subtracting  half  this  sum  as  the  admitted  average 
amount  which  the  State  expends  in  preventing,  repairing, 
and  punishing  evils  resulting  from  drink,  we  find  that  the 
State  annually  expends  between  150  and  200  million  pounds 
— most  of  which  might  be  saved  to  the  people — in  order 
to  make  snre  of  its  own  annual  revenue  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  million  pounds. 
Mr.  Hoyie't  In  the  Drink  Traffic  and  its  Evils,  Mr.  Hoyle  makes  the 
TrAffl^and  fo^lo^ii^J?  Comparison  of  estimates : — "  To  manufacture 
lu  EvUt."  the  £134,000,000  worth  of  intoxicating  liquors  consumed 
during  each  of  the  past  twelve  years,  80,000,000  bushels  of 
grain,  or  its  equivalent  in  produce,  has  been  destroyed 
each  year ;  and,  taking  the  bushel  of  barley  at  53  lbs.,  it 
gives  us  4,240,000,000  lbs.  of  food  destroyed  year  by  year, 
or  a  total  for  the  twelve  years  of  960,000,000  bushels  or 
50,880,000,000  lbs. 

*'  The  generally  accepted  estimate  of  (n*&iQ  consumed  as 
bread  food  by  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
5^  bushels  per  head  per  annum ;  if  this  be  so,  then  the 
food  which  has  been  destroyed  to  mannfacturo  the  intoxi- 
cating liquors  which  have  been  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  past  twelve  years  would  supply  the 
entire  population  with  bread  for  four  years  and  five  months ; 
or,  it  would  give  a  4-lb.  loaf  of  bread  to  eveiy  family  in 
the  United  Kingdom  daily  during  the  next  six  years. 

'*  If  the  grain  and  produce  which  have  thus  been  de- 
stroyed yearly  were  converted  into  flour  and  baked  into 
loaves,  they  would  make  1,200,000,000  4-lb.  loaves.  To 
bake  these  loaves  it  would  require  750  bakenes  producing 
500  loaves  each  hour,  and  working  ten  hours  daily  during 
the  whole  year. 

**  An  acre  of  fairly  good  land  is  estimated  tojrield  about 
88  buKhels  of  barley.  If  this  be  so,  then,  to  grow  the 
grain  to  manufacture  the  £134,000,000  worth  of  liquor 
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which  has  been  oonsamed  yearly,  it  wonld  take  a  cornfield 
of  moro  thnn  2,000,000  acres,  or  it  would  cover  the  entire 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Berkshire.* 

"  The  value  of  the  bi-ead  con<<nmed  annuHlly  in  the 
United  Kinprdom  is  estimated  at  £70,000,000.  Mr.  Caird 
estimates  the  va'ue  of  tbe  butter  and  cheese  coi  numed 
yearly  at  £27,500,000,  and  that  of  milk  at  £26,000,000, 
so  that  we  have  spent  as  much  upcm  intoxicHting  liquors 
each  year  during  the  past  twelve  years  as  upon  bi^ead, 
butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  and  leaving  £10,000,000  yearly 
to  spare. 

"  The  rent  paid  for  houses  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  is 

•  "Table  showing  thi  Population,  Total  Cost,  and  Avbraqb Cost 
PER  Head  or  Intoxicating  LrquoRS  inthr  Unitkd  Kinguosc 
roB  VAKious  Years  from  18^0  to  1870,  and  foe  bach  sub. 
BxquBNT  Year  up  to  1882. 


Ye«. 

rcpoUtlon. 

Total  Cotl. 

AventKe  cost 
per  bead. 

£ 

£   $.  d. 

1820 

20.807,000 

50,440,655 

2    8    6 

1823 

22,571,000 

67,027,263 

2  19    5 

1830 

23,820,000 

67,292,278 

2  16    6 

1835 

25,443,000 

80,527.819 

8    3    0 

1840 

26,600,000 

77,«:05,882 

2  18  10 

1845 

27.072,000 

71,632.232 

2  12  U 

1860 

27,320,000 

80,718,083 

2  18  10 

1855 

28,183.000 

76,761,114 

2  14    6 

1860 

2«.778,000 

85,276,870 

2  18    6 

1865 

29,861,000 

106,439,561 

3  11     8 

1870 

81.205,000 

118,736,279 

8  16    1 

1871 

81,513.000 

125,586  902 

3  19    1 

1872 

81,835,000 

131,6l)1,490 

4    2    8 

1873 

82,124,000 

140,014,712 

4    7    8 

1874 

82,426,000 

141,342.997 

4    7    2 

1875 

82,749,000 

142,876.669 

4    7    8 

1876 

83,093.000 

147,288,7fi9 

4    9    0 

1877 

83,446.000 

142.007.231 

4    4  10 

1878 

83,799,000 

142,188,900 

4    4    1 

1879 

34,155.000 

128,143,865 

3  15    0 

1880 

84,468,000 

122,279.275 

3  10  11 

1881 

84,929,000 

127,074,460 

3  12    3 

1882 

85,278,000 

126,2S55,139 

8  12    0" 

— William  Hoyle's  Our  National  Drink  BiU  as  it  affects  the  Kation*9 
W^il'bein^.    London^  1884, 
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about  £70,000,000  per  aDnum;  the  money  spent  yearly 
upon  woollen  goodn  is  abont  £46,000,000,  and  npon  cotton 
goods  £14,000,000,  giving  a  total  of  £130,000,000 ;  so 
that  we  have  spent  npon  intoxicating  drinks  each  year 
daring  the  last  twelve  years  as  much  as  the  total  amount 
of  the  house-rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  plus  the 
money  spent  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  leaving 
upwards  of  £4,000,000  to  spare." 

According  to  the  Daily  Reinew  of  Edinburgh  (March  4, 
1884),  Sir  William  Collins,  at  the  great  Scottish  Temperance 
Convention  (of  the  day  previous),  after  moving  the  first  reso- 
lution, to  wit,  *'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  as  common  beverages,  is  a  pro- 
lific source  of  drunkenness,  insanity,  pauperism,  vice,  crime, 
misery,  disease,  and  death  ;  and  whilst  thus  proving  ruinous 
to  individuals  and  families,  is  at  the  same  time  huHful 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  the  general  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
community,"  said  that,  **  Assuming  that  the  population  of 
Glasgow  contributed  their  proportion  to  the  national  drink 
bill,  it  would  amount  to  nearly  £2,000,000  per  annum,  or 
£13  10*.  per  family,  while  the  whole  rental  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  city  amounted  to  £1,233,871  or  only 
£10  15*.  per  family ;  and  the  average  rental  of  the  houses 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  people  lived  was  only  £6  10*., 
or  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  sum  spent  per  family 
on  strong  drink.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  result  of 
the  yearly  driak  bill  was  a  large  expenditure  in  dealing 
with  the  crime,  poverty,  and  insanity  which  flowed  from 
the  trafiic  as  a  natural  result,  and  an  untold  amount  of 
misery,  disease,  and  death  to  the  slaves  of  the  appetite, 
and,  would  that  he  did  not  require  to  add,  to  the  helpless 
wives  and  still  more  helpless  and  innocent  children. 
Could  they,  as  patriots  and  professing  Christians,  stand 
longer  by,  and  allow  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  The 
nations  of  the  past,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  were  they  ?  They  fell  because  of  their  vices. 
Could  they,  who  have  had  higher  privileges,  hope  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  their  national  vice,  and  their 
national  sin  P  " 

And  ex-Bailie  Lewis,  in  a  subsequent  speech  on  the 
same  occasion,  said  that  *'  He  had  just  been  favoured  with 
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the  able  and  elaborate  report  of  Captain  M'Call,  of  Olasgow, 
whicb  afforded  evidence  that  during  1883  no  fewer  than 
62,827  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  were  before  a  police 
magistrate.  Of  that  namber  40,53/  were  charged  with 
drunkenness,  simple  assaults,  etc. ;  and  again,  of  that 
number  14,366  were  dragged  from  the  gutters  and 
gathered  from  the  streets  drank  and  incapable.  They  had 
thus  1  out  of  every  40  of  the  population  drunk  and  in* 
capable ;  1  oat  of  every  15  chnrged  with  drankenness  and 
assaults ;  and  1  out  of  every  11  before  a  police  magistrate. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  western  metropolis,  whose 
motto  is,  '  Let  Glasirow  flourish  by  the  Preaching  of  the 
Word.'  It  was  right  to  observe  that  numbers  of  these 
were  recommitments,  bat  when  they  considered  the  lar^e 
number  of  drunken  persons  who  never  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  it  did  not  matei-ially  alter  the  case." 

All  these  figures  point  with  a  vengeance  to  the  relations  iv reUUons 
between  drink  and  poverty.     With  the  sum  now  annually  Sjf,7kt!n<i 
wasted  in  and  through  drink,  England  could  in  a  few  p^ynanj. 
years  nay  the  Entire  National  Debt,  and  each  individual 
could  be  comfortably  housed,  clothed,  and  fed. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  poverty  has  more  to  do  in 
producing  drink  than  drink  in  producing  poverty,  yet  it 
must,  from  the  foregoing  startling  figures,  bo  perfectly 
obvious  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two. 
The  £130,000,000  expended  in  drink  are  the  direct  outlay 
only;  the  best  authorities  declare  that  the  mischief  pro- 
duced  by  this  drink,  estimated  in  money,  more  than  equals 
this  sum,  so  that  at  least  £250,000,000  form  the  gross  total 
of  the  annual  national  loss  through  drink,  which  must 
inevitably  produce  a  stupendous  amount  of  poverty.  That, 
in  this  production  of  poverty,  many  afflicted  through  it  do  * 

not  dnnk  before  being  struck  down  by  misfortune,  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  impoverished  are 
so  through  drink,  and  further,  though  the  poorer  they 
become  the  less  do  they  have  to  expend  in  drink,  yet  the 
little  they  do  have  is  more  certainly  and  exclusively  spent 
in  that  way,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  every  other  claim  op 
necessity.  Thus  drink  first  produces  poverty,  and  then 
pushes  it  beyond  the  reach  6i  remedy.* 

•  •<  <  One  in  every  eight  of  the  population  of  rich  and  prosperous 
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T^at  poverty  canses  drink  in  the  sense  ihat  flie 
wretchedly  poor  drink  to  drown  their  misery  i«  pro^'»blj 
in  many  instances  trno ;  bat  in  this  aro^ament  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  abject  piwerty  which  drives  this  class 
of  people  (meAninjj^  here  all  who  turn  to  drink  not  from 
vicious  propensity,  bat  under  the  goad  of  nnbearable 
woes)  t<>  drink,  is  directly  dne  to  the  ci  ream  stances  and 
conditions  as  to  work  and  wages,  etc.,  which  the  Hrink 
traffic  profluces  among  the  working  classes,  so  that  the 
honest,  decent  poor  are  beaten  down  in  their  struggle  to 
keep  on  the  level  of  decent  poverty,  and  in  their  despair 
seek  refuge  in  the  very  evil  they  have  fought  against  at 
such  heavy  oddn  so  long. 
Dr.BftWMB  **  If  all  tt'Sbimony  is  not  fallacions,*'  says  the  Rev.  Dr. 

drinkiMgM  Boms  (op,  d'^.),  **  tlic  mainspring  of  Pauperism  and  of  all 
tbeiiii.in.  Deatitution  is  Drinking;  and  until  thafc  la  overc<)me,  little 
^aptftaA.  reduction  of  the  measure  or  burdens  of  this  evil  can  be 
expected.  Any  temporary  diminntion  will  disappear  with 
fluctuations  of  trade  that  are  certain  to  occur.  Without 
a  Temperance  reform,  every  project  for  permanently 
ameliorating  our  national  impoverishment  must  he  com- 
paratively inefficient ;  but  wiih  such  a  reform  the  desired 
end  could  be  accomplished  to  such  an  extent  that  the 

England  dies  a  paaper.'  80  we  are  told.  Bat  is  not  the  statement 
altogether  incredible  ?  Is  there  in  all  l»road  Eni^lnnd  one  prominent 
statesman  or  one  leading  jonmaliitt  who  would  believe  it,  if  it  were 
pat  before  him  ?  I  am  oonriuoed  th^t  there  is  not  one.  Tet  it  is 
sabstantially  accnrate.  Here  are  the  facts— some  of  the  facts — on 
which  it  is  baaed.  In  England  and  W^ales  dnrinfc  recent  yeai-s.  the 
samber  of  paupers  at  one  time  receiving  relief  haa  averaged  800,000. 
Of  these  a  little  nnder  200,000  have  been  indoor,  and  a  little  over 
600,000  have  been  outdoor  paupers.  Among  the  indoor  paupers  the 
mortality  is  verj  great.  The  Be:<istrar-Geiieral's  returns  show  that 
the  deaths  among  indoor  paupers  constitute  one-fifteenth  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  the  country.  It  is  difficnlt  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  number  of  deaths  which  yearly  take  place  among 
the  600,000  outdoor  pauper^  Would  it  be  extravagant  to  asaome 
that  the  number  of  deaths  (not  the  death  rate)  amongst  them  must 
be  at  least  as  great  as  among  the  200,000  p  If  it  be  assumed  that 
the  number  of  deaths  (not  the  death  rate,  observe)  among  the  6<  0,000 
is  as  great  as  among  the  200,000 ;  that  is,  if  the  death  rate  among  the 
former  is  one-third  as  g^eat  as  among  the  latter,  we  are  shut  in  to 
the  conclusion  that  of  every  fifteen  deaths  which  take  place  in 
Bogland  and  Wales,  two  are  the  deaths  of  paupers.  And  that  ia  a 
greater  proportion  than  one  in  eight." — Alliance  Ifewe. 
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worst  forms  of  indigence  and  wretchedness  would  become 
as  rare  as  thej  are  now  common;  aU  classes  would  be 
relieved,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  adequate  aid 
to  those  who  are  most  deserving,  bat  who  now  are  either 
totally  neglected  or  but  scantily  assisted.*' 

§  64.  This  problem  of  poverty  and  degradation  is  now  so 
prominently  before  the  public  that  it  seems  specially  fitting 
to  call  parucular  atteniion  to  the  fact  of  these  evils  us 
being  a  result  of  drink — to  which  fact,  testimony  of  a 
Teiy  striking  character  comes  in  on  every  side ;  which,  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  will  receive  dne  attention  from  the 
Boyal  Commission  *  for  devisiog  means  for  housing  the  poor. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Drink  Ptfiu- 
of  1834  says-  ^^"J.,.. 

•'  The  loss  of  productive  labour  in  every  department  jemperwio* 
of  occupation,  is  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  day  in  six  ^**^ 
throughout  the  kingdom  (as  testified  by  witnesses  engaged 
in  various  manufacturing  operations),  by  which  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  created,  as  it  is,  chiefly  by  labonr,  is 
retarded  or  suppressed  to  the  extent  of  one  million  of 
every  six  that  is  produced,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant 
derangement,  imperfection,  and  destruction  in  every 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  process,  occasioned  by  the 
intemperance  and  consequent  unskilfulness,  inattention, 
and  neglect  of  those  affected  by  intoxication,  and  pro- 
duoing  great  injury  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade." 

From  the  reports    by  Drs.    Parkes    and    Sanderson  Reports  or 
(1871),  I  cite  the  foUowin^ .—  2d  siStoH 

**  A  tin-plate  worker  in  constant  work  earns  22«.  a  Mn. 
week.  He  has  a  wife,  a  careful,  respectable  woman,  and 
four  children.  The  husband  dr4nlc  heavily.  Sometimes 
he  brought  home  18^.,  sometimes  16«.,  sometimes  12s.; 
last  week  he  drank  it  all.  If  he  would  brinsr  22«.  a  week 
she  would  be  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  This  family  of 
six  persons  were  living  in  one  back  room,  payins^  Is.  6d. 
a  week  rent.  It  was  10^  feet  long,  9  feet  broad,  and  8f 
feet  high.  The  furniture  was  a  bed,  table,  and  two  rickety 
chairs.     Two  of  the  four  children  were  sick." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P.,  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Ktaum^ntbj 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  January  24,  1879,  said—  uJlJi!^** 

**  There  were  a  great  many  causes  workinj?  together 
and  causing  the  distress  of  the  country  at  the  present 
•  See  p.  877. 
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time.  Eyerjbody  had  his  notion  abont  the  oanses  of  it. 
He  read  in  the  Licensed  Victuallers*  Guardian  the  argu- 
ment of  the  licensed  victuallers  for  it.  Their  aoooont 
was  that  the  distress  was  caused  bj  orer- trading,  over- 
trading was  caused  bj  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy,  and 
hypocrisy  was  caused  by  teetotaUsm.  He  was  of  the 
contrary  opinion.  He  belieyed  if  the  bulk  of  the  people 
of  this  country  were  teetotalers  there  wonid  have  been 
very  little  distress  at  the  present  time.  The  Lord  Provost, 
during  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  had  administered  relief 
to  the  distressed  in  Glasgow,  had  asked  every  applicant 
if  he  was  a  teetotaler,  and  found  he  had  not  one  teetotaler 
come  before  him  for  relief.  Not  considering  other 
questions  of  foolish  expenditure,  he  said  the  £140,000,000 
which  they  spent  every  year  in  drink  was  quite  s efficient 
to  account  for  the  distress.  So  long  as  in  a  country  like 
this  we  went  on  spending  that  enormous  amount  of  money, 
it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  we  could  have  a  return 
to  the  prosperity  which  we  should  all  like  to  see.  The 
question  was,  how  to  put  this  expenditure  down  P  It  was 
said  by  some,  *  Educate  the  people,'  but  he  would  ask 
how  long  we  had  to  wait  before  these  educational  results 
showed  themselves  P  During  the  last  ten  years  we  must 
have  spent  upwards  of  twenty  milh'ons  of  public  money 
alone  in  educating  the  people,  whilst  intemperanoe  had 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  So  that  they  would 
see  that  education  alone  was  not  the  cure.  Some  people 
said  that  the  people  wanted  better  homes,  and  that  would 
be  the  remedy.  But  it  was  the  drinkiDg  that  made  the 
bad  home.  It  was  not  the  bad  homes  that  made  the 
drinking.  Others  there  were  who  held  that  religion 
would  cure  it.  He  admitted  that  truth  was  omnipotent, 
but  if  they  could  not  bring  the  truth  home  to  the  people 
it  was  no  good." 
AJdreMiv  On  the  16th  of  Janxuiry,  1880,  Lord  Derby,  in  an 

Lord  Deri^.  ^ddress  to  the  Liverpool  Penny  Savings  Bank  Association, 
said — 

"  It  may  seem  almost  ridiculous  to  speak  of  penny 
savings  in  connection  with  the  growth  or  decline  of  national 
wealth :  but  yet  look  at  the  matter  that  way.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  old  story  of  what  the  British  liquor  bill  is — ^just 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  or  £20  a  head  for  every 
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famil J  of  five  in  tlie  British  Isles.  Nor  will  T  tell  jon  that 
half  Uiat  sum  saved  would  paj  all  the  taxes  of  the  year ; 
hut  we  all  kuow  that,  without  supposing  the  nation  to 
adopt  yery  ascetic  hahits,  or  even  to  heoome  as  strictly 
frugal  as  France,  there  is  an  enormous  margin  for  reason- 
able economy,  and  we  do  not,  I  think,  always  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  fact  that  private  frugality  will  enforce 
public  economy.  Suppose  only  one  quarter  of  the  sum 
spent  in  liquor  or  tobacco  to  be  saved,  that  implies  a 
reduction  of  ten  millions  in  the  revenue,  and  do  you 
suppose  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  go  to  work  to 
put  on  those  ten  millions  again  by  taxation  ?  Not  he ;  he 
would  learn  to  do  without  them.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
country,  and  I  think  a  happy  peculiarity,  that  the  classes 
whose  incomes  are  under  £150  a  year — the  class,  that  is, 
who  live  on  weekly  wa^s — mav  relieve  themselves  almost 
entirely  from  taxation  if  they  think  fit." 

The  next  is  quoted  from  the  Alliance  News  (March  5,  d**^*?. 

1  QQl  \  ^  *  Mr.  EdwMd 

lool)  :  JoD«a,  of  Um 

"  In  an  address  to  the  *  ratepayers  of  Toxteth  Park  and  JjSTJf 
others  whom  it  may  concern,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  of  4,  Qnaniuai. 
Amberley  Street,  Liverpool,  a  member  of  the  Toxteth 
Board  of  Guardians,  says,  'The  Guardians  of  Toxteth 
Park,  in  dealing  with  applications^for  relief  from  week  to 
week,  were  struck  by  the  large  number  of  these  cases 
which  came  from  a  particular  district  of  the  township.  A 
return  was  therefore  ordered  of  the  exact  numbBr  of 
applications  for  relief  during  a  given  period,  from  that 
portion  of  the  township  to  the  north  of  Park  Street  and 
west  of  Park  Road,  as  compared  with  the  applications 
from  the  rest  of  the  township.  These  returns  revealed 
the  '*  startling  fact "  that  two-thirds  of  our  pauperism 
came  from  this  district,  comprising  about  one-eighth  of 
the  area,  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  population ;  the  exact 
numbers  being,  from  the  district  marked  A,  with  heavy 
dark  tints  on  the  map,  911  applications  for  relief ;  from 
district  6,  542 ;  and  from  district  C,  45,  in  the  same  period. 
The  amount  of  money  spent  in  liquor  in  district  A  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  over  one  hundred  public- 
housoM,  or  about  half  the  total  number  of  public-houses  in 
the  township,  are  maintained  and  doing  a  more  or  less 
flourishing  trade  within  or  closely  abutting  upon  this  area. 
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Efitimatin^  tbe  average  "  weekly  takings  **  of  eacli  of  tliese 
pnbiic-houses  at  £20,  and  assuming  that  fnlly  one-half  of 
the  }>opulHtiou  here  are  sober,  industrious  people,  who 
spend  little  or  nothing  on  drink,  it  may  be  taken  for 
g^nted  that  from  10«.  to  20«.  per  week  from  many  families 
goes  for  liquor.  How  many  straggling,  sober,  industrious 
families,  pHying  poor  rates,  are  compelled  to  live  on  less 
than  those  receiving  parish  relief  spend  in  liquor  when 
they  can  get  it  ?  Tbe  direct  cost  to  the  townsnip  of  this 
area,  in  poor  rates,  is  not  less  than  £10,000  per  annnm,  or 
equal  to  6d.  in  the  pound  of  the  rates,  over  and  above  a 
very  liberal  allowance  for  pauperism.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  charge  for  extra  police  in  these  parts,  the  large 
sums  distributed  in  private  charity,  and  the  hundred  other 
ways  in  which  the  thriftless  and  the  dissolute  manage  to 
impose  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary, up«m  their  neighbours.  The  money  cost  is  not 
the  only  or  the  worst  part  of  the  business.  Murders, 
stabbing,  wounding,  and  other  crimes  of  violence,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  here.  The  slaughter  of  innocent 
babes,  smothered  by  their  drunken  mothers,  out-herods 
Herod.  The  death  rate  within  this  area,  if  published 
separately,  would  astonish  the  Health  Committee  and  the 
Town  CJouneil  of  Liverpool,  and  would  stand  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  portions  of  the 
township  without  public- houses,  which  averages  10  in  a 
1000  in  the  rural  district.  Here  it  would  pro&bly  be  not 
less  l^dn  40  per  1000.  Vice  and  immorality  from  these 
parts  crowd  our  workhouse  hospital,  which  must  soon  be 
enlarged,  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  and  there  is 
displayed  a  state  of  things  too  revolting  for  description. 
.  .  The  applications  for  parish  relief  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  these  few  from  the  streets  nearest  the  dark 
area,  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
the  artisan  and  labouring  class.  The  head  constable 
reports  that  his  officers  have  very  little  to  do  in  this 
district.  No  complaint  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  absence 
of  public-houses  iu  the  district,  which  is  two  miles  long, 
and  nearly  the  same  distance  wide  in  its  longest  measure- 
ment. That  the  people  in  the  dark  area  do  not  wish 
public-houses  iu  their  midst  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  rapidly  migrating  into    the   bright  area,   and  that 
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whenerer  memorials  in  favour  of  Sanday  closing  of  pahlio* 
honseft,  and  other  restrictions,  are  got  np,  the  people  in 
the  dark  area  are  most  unanimons  in  signing  them.  A 
motion  for  memorializing  the  Goyemment  in  favonr  of 
a  measure  for  reducing  the  number  of  public-houses  was 
suppirted  bj  seven  members  of  the  Tozteth  Board  of 
Ghiardians,  while  eight  voted  against.'  " 

And  the  same  journal  (Januair  7,  1882)  publishes  the  AdOnmbj 
following  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  D,D.,  f^^^i^)^ 
Ediobnrgh : — 

"This  United  Kingdom  of  ours  is  threatened  with 
terrible  poverty.  The  plague  which  is  in  vaiious  forms 
coming  upon  us  is  emphatically  national.  ...  A  small 
number  of  people  are  becoming  enormously  rich,  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  is  becoming  rapidly  poor. 
.  .  .  EspeciaUy  in  London  scores  are  dying  of  literal  starva- 
tion  for  lack  of  food  to  eat.  .  .  .  It  is  to  bo  expected  that 
explanations  of  this  state  of  things  should  be  given,  but  it 
is  immensely  strange  that  the  most  obvious  of  all  shoo  Id 
not  even  be  suffered  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  press,  in  the 
pulpit,  or  on  the  platform  1  .  .  .  Above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  sterling  money  a  year  is  actaally  being 
handed  over  by  the  masses  of  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  families  for  worse  than  nothing !  The  expenditure 
of  this  money  in  liquor  involves  far  more  than  an  equal 
loss  in  efficient  labour,  and  in  other  ways.  The  ignorance 
of  the  multitude  is  so  great^  the  fascination  of  the  liquor 
is  so  powerful,  the  hnge  swindle  is  so  supported  by  law 
and  government,  and  the  stream  of  gold  is  so  enormous, 
that  it  is  ostracism  to  lay  it  bare  to  the  public  eye,  and 
yet  it  is  wonderful  that  it  should  be  possible  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject,  when  the  great  body  of  the  nation  is  rapidly 
sinking  into  helpless  poverty  by  this  iniquity  alone !  Only 
look  at  the  subject  for  a  few  moments.  Allow  this  liquor 
system  to  be  suppressed,  and  at  least  three  hundred 
millions  of  sterling  money  annually  will  remain  in  the 
ownership  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Let  this  sum  as 
a  capital  be  employed  as  it  is  employed  now  wherever 
liquor-selling  has  been  suppressed ;  let  this  wealth  accumu* 
late  as  it  will,  and  must  do,  and  what  would  even  seven 
*  bad  harvests  *  do  P  The  truth  is  palpable.  These  harvests 
would  not  give  the  people  serious  concern.     They  would 
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\mj  Tip  our  own  farmers'  grain,  saoh  as  it  is,  at  a  good ' 
price,  and  do  ilie  same  with  the  American  and  other 
grnin.  All  wonld  prosper,  perhaps  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ceptions of  those  who  are  now  growing  rich  at  the  expense 
of  their  country's  threatened  ruin.  .  .  . 

'*  In  the  meantime,  the  snliject  is  dailj  becoming  one  of 
more  terrible  importance  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
There  U  a  fascination  in  alcohol  so  strong  that  its  sale  has 
only  to  be  introduced  into  a  neighbourhood  to  make  it 
perfectly  sure  that  it  will  can*y  everything  before  it.  Yon 
may  educate  and  civilize  as  yon  can ;  you  may  eyangelize 
in  the  best  possible  methods;  yet,  if  you  keep  up  the 
distribution  of  strong  drink  among  a  people,  you  may  rob 
them  to  any  degree,  and  they  will  not  even  complain  !  It 
is  incredible  to  what  an  extent  the  brewer  and  distiller 
have  men  and  women  at  their  will — so  is  it  incredible  that 
a  Government  can  levy  ten  shillings  of  a  tax  on  a  liquor 
that  does  not  quite  cost  one  shilling  and  fonrpenoe.  But, 
however  incredible,  it  is  simple  truth  that  so  it  is  in  reality ! 
The  very  men  who  take  the  grain  from  our  best  fields,  and 
convert  it  into  a  -fiery  liquid,  rninous  to  soul  and  body,  are 
able  to  g^e  ten  shillings  out  of  every  eleven  shillings  and 
fourpence  to  what  is  called  *  the  State,'  and  yet  to  make 
large  fortunes  out  of  the  remaining  sixteen  pence  1  They 
are  able,  too,  to  secure  such  a  sentiment  among  a  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  community  as  surrounds 
their  amazing  traffic  with  a  sort  of  halo  of  respectability ! 
And  yet  they  dare  not  risk  the  power  of  licence  for  that 
traffic  on  the  vote  of  the  ratepayers !  They  dare  not  risk 
it  on  the  vote  even  of  drunkards  ! " 
Mr.  wfliitm  The  following  from  Mr.  William  Hoyle's  pamphlet, 
t,J2jj^,  Our  National  Resources  and  how  they  are  Wasted^  appeared 
in  the  Alliance  News  (October  27,  1883)  :— 

'*  The  policy  has  been,  multiply  the  temptations  to  in- 
temperance, and  then  fine  the  arunkard  or  send  him  to 
prison.  If  he  went  on  drinking  till  he  or  those  dependent 
upon  him  were  impoverished,  let  him  be  packed  off  to  the 
workhouse.  If  by  their  dissipated  conduct  they  lost  their 
characters  and  became  vagrants,  needing  a  night's  lodging, 
the  policy  was  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  them,  and  so 
drive  them  to  barns,  brick-kilns,  hsy-ricks,  or  anywhere 
else.     If,  when  maddened  by  drink,  or  when  impelled  by- 
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hunger,  they  committed  crime,  then  their  names  were  to 
be  pat  upon  the  black  lint,  enrolled  among  the  outcasts  of 
the  nation,  and  oyer  them  was  to  be  set  the  ever- watchful 
eye  of  the  policeman.  And  if  their  children  rambled  abont 
the  8ti*eete  oncared  for,  thej  were  to  be  sent  off  to  re- 
formatory schools,  HI  here  thej  would  be  supported  and 
trained  at  the  expense  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  parents  relieved  from  the  burdens  and 
expense  of  their  charge,  and  thus  enabled  to  have  more 
money  and  freedom  wherewith  to  indulge  in  dissipation 
and  hurry  on  their  own  ruin.  Such  has  been  the  policy 
of  our  statesmen  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
to  this  policy  we  may  attribute  three-f earths,  if  not  nine- 
tenths,  of  the  social  evils  that  so  grieyously  affect  our  land. 

**  During  the  entire  period  of  the  recent  long  depression 
in  trade,  some  very  remarkable  economic  phenomena  have 
presented  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  warehouses 
of  the  country  haye  been  crowded  with  goods  wanting 
customers,  and  side  by  side  with  these  there  haye  been 
multitudes  of  persons  in  distress  and  want,  needing  the 
goods  which  so  overcrowded  the  warehoases.  And  then, 
further,  there  have  been  the  banks  with  their  coffers 
glutted  with  money  seeking  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  purchase  and  the  transfer  of  stocks  in  the  ware- 
houses to  the  backs  and  the  homes  of  the  people  who  were 
in  want ;  at  the  same  time  wages  have  been  comparatively 
high,  and  the  price  of  food  has  been  low,  thus  giving  a 
large  margin  of  the  nation's  income  as  available  for  invest- 
ment in  manufactured  goods;  and  vet  the  desired  trade 
has  not  come.     How  has  this  arisen  r 

"  There  can  only  be  one  answer  given  to  this  question, 
viz.,  the  one  given  by  the  Economist  newspaper  in  its 
annual  trade  review  in  1876.  The  Economist  then  stated 
that  the  dalness  of  trade  arose  from  the  fact  that  from 
some  caase  or  other  the  means  of  consumers  had  become 
lessened;  or,  in  other  words,  people  had  become  so 
impoverished  as  to  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  goods. 

'*What  was  it  that  had  impoverished  the  people? 
There  were  several  minor  causes  that  had  contributed  to 
this,  chief  among  which  were  the  bad  harvests  of  the 
country.    The  loss  from  this  source  was  variously  estimated 
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in  different  years  at  from  £20,000,000  to  £50,000,000 
per  annum ;  but  the  main  cause  of  impoyerishment  was 
this :  the  money  which  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  tills 
of  the  grocer,  the  draper,  the  tailor,  the  furniture  dealer, 
etc.,  went  into  the  till  of  the  pablican ;  £136,000,000 
yearly  thns  spent^  and  another  £100,000,000  sacrificed 
to  atone  for  the  mischief  which  the  expenditure  of  the 
£136,000,000  caused,  could  have  no  other  result  than  to 
produce  depression  in  trade.  There  was  eveiy  element  of 
trade  prosperity  present,  except  the  buying  element,  but, 
unfortanately,  that  element,  instead  of  applying  itself  to 
the  purchase  of  the  goods  which  filled  the  warehouses, 
wasted  its  resources  at  the  public-house ;  for  instance,  £4 
per  head  were  spent  yearly  in  drink,  and  but  eight  shillings 
on  cotton  goods,  and  so  people  were  in  poverty  and  rags, 
and  mannfacturers  could  find  no  market  for  their  goods. 

*'  The  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
audience — What  does  it  matter  whether  the  money  be 
spent  in  drink  or  in  mannfactured  goods,  or  in  house- 
building, or  in  improving  land,  or,  indeed,  in  any  way  ? 
for,  it  is  said,  does  not  the  money  circulate  in  the  country 
in  one  case  just  as  mnch  as  in  the  other  P  Let  us  look  at 
this  point  for  a  moment. 

''  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  one  hundred  men,  each 
earning  £2  weekly.  On  an  average  the  men  spend  12«. 
per  week  each  in  drink,  which,  unfortunately,  for  many 
men  is  not  extravagant.  -At  the  end  of  the  year  these  one 
hundred  men  will  have  spent  £3120.  Well,  it  is  said,  the 
£3120  is  not  lost,  for  it  is  circulating  through  the  country, 
and,  therefore,  what  does  it  matter  how  it  is  spent  ? 

*' Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  spending  the  12t. 
weekly  in  drink,  they  put  the  money  into  a  building  club 
and  invest  it  in  building  houses,  the  money  would  build 
twenty  houses  worth  £156  each,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  £3120  would  be  circulating  in  the  country  just  as 
was  the  case  when  spent  in  drink.  In  the  one  case  there 
are  £3120  circulating,  plus  nothing;  in  the  other  case 
there  are  £3120  circulating,  plus  twenty  houses  added  to 
the  wenlth  of  the  nation. 

'*  Lot  us  pursue  the  comparison  further.     As  a  result 

of  the  £3120  spent  in  drink,  there  would  probably  be 

^    some .  hundreds  of  cases  of  drunkenness ;  there  would  be 
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negleoi  and  loss  of  work;  there  wonld  often  be  cnielty 
and  misery  at  home ;  there  wonld  be  headaches,  sickness, 
accidents ;  there  wonld  be  neglect  of  families,  panperism, 
crime,  vagrancy ;  there  wonld  probably  be  some  addition 
of  persons  to  the  nnemployed  popnlation  of  the  country, 
and  maybe  also  some  parts  of  the  families  of  the  hnndred 
men  woald  find  their  way  down  amongst  the  lapsed 
masses  of  society.  And  there  woald  further  be  the  costs 
and  burdens  resulting  from  this  condition  of  things ;  and 
the  waste  of  labour  and  cost  of  striving  to  neutralize  and 
remedy  them.  It  is  a  low  estimate  to  assume  that  from 
these  causes  £2000  would  be  lost  to  society,  in  addition  to 
the  £3120  of  direct  expenditure,  or  over  £5000  in  all. 

"  Let  us  follow  the  other  expenditure  in  ^ts  results. 
In  the  first  place,  we  find  some  twenty  or  more  men  set  to 
work  to  build  the  houses.  These,  of  course,  wonld  earn 
weekly  wages,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  themselves  or 
their  wives  would  be  off  to  the  shops  to  purchase  goods 
for  their  families;  and  besides  this  there  would  be  the 
absence  of  the  drunkenness  and  misery  which  resulted 
when  the  money  was  spent  in  drink. 

'*  In  one  case  we  have  £3120  circulated,  plus  a  further 
indirect  loss  of  some  £2000,  all  of  which  is  abstracted  from 
trade,  plus  resulting  misery  that  is  appalling. 

**In  the  other  case  we  get  £3120  circulated,  plus 
twenty  houses  added  to  the  nation's  stock  of  wealth ;  plus 
employment  found  for  twenty  or  more  workmen;  plus 
increased  trade  for  the  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers; 
plus  a.  diminished  taxation  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
drink  evil ;  plus  happiness  to  the  families  concerned^ 
instead  of  misery  and  maybe  ruin. 

*'  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  economic  influence  of 
these  two  courses  of  action,  we  must  carry  the  comparison 
into  the  second  year.  The  one  hnndred  men  who  kept  off 
the  drink  start  the  year  with  twenty  hoasef«,  valued  at 
£3120,  whilnt  the  others  have  nothing.  If  these  houses 
are  let  at  4^.  each  weekly,  they  will  yield  £200  per 
annum,  or  it  is  an  addition  to  the  men's  income  of  £2  each 
yearly,  for  which  the  men  do  not  work.  The  third  year 
it  would  be  more,  and  the  fonrth  year  more  again,  and  so 
wealth  would  go  on  increasing,  the  demand  for  labour 
would  oon-espondingly  grow,  and  along  with  both  there 
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wonid  be  comfort  and  plenty  instead  of  miaery  and 
rain. 

"  A  moment's  reflection  will  start  tbe  problem  in  the 
mind  of  every  thonghtral  person;  if  to  redeem  an  ex- 
penditure of  £3120  from  driuk  and  transfer  it  to  other 
and  legitimate  channels,  so  much  of  economic  and  social 
good  results,  what  would  have  been  the  sum  of  the 
economic  and  social  good  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  of  the  drink  expenditure  of 
£136,000,000  yearly  dnriujr  the  last  ten  years?  I  fancy 
that  in  such  a  case  we  should  not  have  been  here  to-night 
discussint^  problems,  social,  economic,  etc.,  for  the  pn)b- 
lems  would  have  been  solved,  and  the  evils  associated 
with  them  would  have  disappeared. 

*'  So  to  as  economic  result  goes,  waste  of  wealth  is  as 
hurtful  to  trade  and  to  the  development  of  material  pro- 
gress when  it  occurs  in  the  spending  of  mon^  as  in  the 
production  of  goods.  For  example,  if  a  man  with  an 
income  of,  say,  2bs,  weekly,  throws  b$,  of  it  into  the  sea,  it 
will  be  clear  that  he  might  as  well  only  have  an  income  of 
20tf. ;  or  if  he  does  what  is  the  same  thing,  squanders  it  in 
a  way  that  yields  him  no  return  of  good,  he  would  be 
quite  as  well  off  financially  and  economically  if  his  wsges 
were  reduced  to  20*.  per  week  j  provided  no  portion  of  his 
income  were  squandered  away. 

'*  But  if  the  man  spends  his  money  in  a  way  that  not 
only  yields  him  no  return  of  good,  but  which,  instead  of 
good,  entails  evil  upon  him,  upon  his  family,  and  perhaps 
upon  the  community  at  large,  then  by  the  extent  of  the 
losses  and  evils  which  result  from  such  misspending  of 
money,  to  that  extent  is  the  waste  of  wealth  still  further 
increased.  If  we  assume  that  the  damage  resulting  is 
equal  in  extent,  say,  to  four  shillings,  it  will  be  clear  that 
society  will  be  no  better  off  than  if  the  man's  income  were 
only  sixteen  shillings,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  besides 
the  five  shillings  lost  in  the  spending,  there  is  four 
shillings  lost  in  damage  done. 

"  It  is  an  admitted  fact  in  political  economy  that  labour 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  value,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  wealth.  As  a  rule,  things  are  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  their  production.  It  will  follow, 
therefore,  that  the  labour  of  one  week,  if  the  income  there- 
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from  be  propfrly  expended,  will  create  a  demand  for  the 
labour  of  the  sneceeding  week.  If,  therefore,  there  were 
only  the  cnrrent  income  fand  to  fall  back  upon,  this,  if 
properly  expended,  would  keep  the  indnstrial  ball  rolling; 
bnt  when  we  remember  that  there  is  an  accumulated 
capital  that  seeks  employment,  and  when  we  know  that 
money  rightly  laid  out  and  labour  rightly  applied  are 
constantly  reproducing  themselvefi,  and  adding  to  the 
capital  stock  which  needs  to  tind  employment  in  purchasing 
labour,  or  the  products  of  labour,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
it  will  be  clear  that  there  must  be  something  terribly  wrong 
in  our  economical  arrangements  and  habits,  or  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  pauperism  and  destitution  to  hare  a 
place  in  our  midst. 

"But  when  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  nation's 
income  is  applied  to  purposes  that  yield  no  return  of  good, 
but  often  of  harm ;  when  we  spend  £13(),000,000  yearly  in 
drink,  and  sacrifice  £100,000,000  more  to  make  good  the 
mischief  which  the  drink  does  ;  and  when  in  many  minor 
ways  we  add  to  this  waste,  the  total  becomes  a  great  one, 
and  is  a  constant  draft  upon  the  trading  or  buying  fund  of 
the  nation,  and  so  it  becomes  impossible'  that  the  industrial 
ball  can  be  kept  rolling,  inasmuch  as  the  fund  needed  to 
secure  this  is  so  largely  wasted  ;  for  we  cannot  both  waste 
it  and  use  it ;  and  we  may  try  to  amend  our  poor  laws,  we 
may  increase  the  repressive  character  of  our  criminal  and 
vagrant  laws,  we  may  seek  to  get  better  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  we  may  labour  to  find  work  for  our  un- 
employed population,  or  reform  our  land  laws,  and  improve 
the  waste  lands  of  the  country — all  good  and  many  of  them 
very  good  in  their  way — but  they  can  never  compensate  for 
the  waste  of  so  much  of  the  nation's  income  and  wealth. 

"  If  my  hearers  have  been  able  to  follow  the  facts  and 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced,  they  will  probably 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  social  questions  which 
give  to  our  statesmen  and  philanthropists  so  much  concern 
would  have  no  existence  were  it  not  for  causes  that  we 
ourselves  set  in  operation.  The  question  of  how  to  secure 
good  trade,  ensure  fair  and  steady  wages,  provide  work  for 
our  unemployed  population,  remove  the  inequalities  of 
wealth  and  poverty  which  exist,  how  to  banish  pauperism 
and  vagrancy,  and  largely  reduce  crime  and  lunacy,  how  to 
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lift  up  from  degradation  the  lapsed  masses  of  onr  conniry, 
how  to  secure  better  dwellings  for  onr  working  classes, 
with  other  problems,  are  all  bnnnd  np  with  the  question  of 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  nation ;  remedy  this,  and  all  the 
others  wiU  practically  disappear," 
i.et(rr  by  Mrs.  Marj  Baylj  writes  in  the  Daily  News  (November 

IS^I^     19,1883)-'  «»  V 

^  Those  of  us  who  have  long  watched  the  steadily  in- 
creasing horrors  of  the  homes  of  oar  London  poor  are 
deeply  thankfnl  for  the  prominence  you  have  lately  giyen  to 
this  snbject.  Your  contributor  says  with  truth  that  *  no 
single  reform,  no  single  line  of  effort  will  meet  the  evil;*  but 
as  regards  both  the  small  earnings  mentioned,  and  the 
doubt  expressed  whether  even  comfortable  incomes  would 
avail  much  as  things  now  are,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  results  of  increased  income  in  the  past,  and  to 
causes  now  adding  to  pressure  in  the  labour  market.  The 
five  years  which  preceded  1877  were  a  time  of  unusual 
prosperity  in  the  way  of  earning  money ;  work  was  com- 
paratively plentiful,  and  wages  high.  During  those  years 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drink  was 
enormous;  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  goods  went 
down  eight  per  cent.  Those  who  watched  the  homes  of 
the  poor  during  those  dreadful  years  state  that  their  moral 
condition  then  fell  to  a  lower  point  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  There  were  happy  exceptions  not  a  few ; 
but  to  the  vast  mnjority  the  large  sums  earned  brought 
rather  a  diminution  than  an  increase  of  all  that  is  worthy 
the  name  of  prosperity.  Turning  now  to  the  subject  of 
famine  wages  and  competition  for  employment,  even  here 
the  door  of  prosperity  is  bolted  and  barred,  not  by  want 
of  resources,  but  by  our  vices.  When  I  return  from 
homes  whose  belongings,  all  put  together,  would  once  have 
failed  to  realize  half  a  crown,  and  see  that,  though*  only 
receiving  the  same  wages  as  before,  the  reclaimed  occupants 
have  become  customers  to  the  ironmonger,  cabinet-mHker, 
crockery  shop,  linendraper,  etc.,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  great  would  be  the  natural  increase  in  demand  for 
labour  of  all  kinds  if  this  change  should  become  general. 
And  when  reading  the  heartrending  statistics  of  ill-paid 
labour  done  by  women,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  married  women  crowding  np  the 
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labonr  market  who  ought  never  to  be  there  at  all.  I  have 
persuaded  very  many  women  to  give  np  all  paid  labour, 
and  to  derote  tbemselves  entirely  to  their  families.  I  can 
recall  no  instance  where  this  change  was  not  advantageous, 
even  pecuniarily,  for  the  waste  and  destruction  caased  by 
neglected  children  are  indescribable.  Where  the  wife  has 
to  earn  money  the  children  are  usually  in  rags.  Just  a 
few  indispensable  articles  of  clothing  are  purchased  ready- 
made  at  a  slop-shop,  at  a  price  so  low  one  wonders  how 
anything  can  have  been  paid  for  making  up.  The  mother 
at  home  can  encourage  honest  trade  by  buying  decent 
material  which  she  makes  up  herself.  But  how  is  all  this 
possible  while  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  are 
swept  into  publicans*  tills  every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
night?  The  snms  that  are  still  forthcoming  to  procure 
intoxicating  drink  appear  to  me  to  disprove  yoar  contribu- 
tor's statement  that  low  wages  are  tne  main  root  of  our 
present  distress.  They  are  a  froit,  though  bearing  seed, 
it  is  true,  and  thus  continually  dropping  fresh  roots." 

In  his  papers  on  "  How  the  Poor  Uve,"  published  during  o^^yg^  ^ 
the  summer  of  1883  in  The  Pictorial  World,  Mr.  George  R.  «™<«^ 

«.  '  °  "How  the 

Sims  says —  Poor  Uve." 

"  The  gin  palaces  flourish  in  the  slums,  and  fortunes 
are  made  out  of  men  and  women  who  seldom  know  where 
to-morrow's  meal  is  coming  from.  ...  A  copper  or  two 
often  obtained  by  pawning  the  last  rag  that  covers  the 
shivering  children  on  the  bare  floor  at  home,  will  bay 
enough  vitriol  madness  to  send  a  woman  home  so  besotted 
that  the  wretchedness,  the  anguish,  the  degradation  that 
await  her  there  have  lost  their  grip.  .  .  .  If  1  were  asked  to 
sav  ofFband  what  was  the  greatest  curse  of  the  poor,  and 
what  was  the  greatest  blessing,  I  think  my  answer  to  the 
first  query  would  be  the  public-house,  and  to  the  second, 
the  hospital." 

And  this  from  the  Daily  News  (November  20, 1883): —  xiieteBti. 

"  Speaking  on  Sundav  night  at  the  Great  Central  Hall,  S^^*;'g 
Shoreditch,  which  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  some  of  the  c^  m.p 
London '  slums,'  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  said  that  the  ques- 
tion of  housing  the  London  poor  was  one,  he  thought,  in 
which  Parliament  could  help,  not  by  building  houses  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  but  in  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 
caufies  which  resulted  in  the  evils  now  being  bo  widely 
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discussed.  Drink  made  the  poop  live  where  they  did.  Tales 
of  poverty  had  been  told — how  people  had  to  make  match- 
boxes at  2J(i.  per  gross,  how  women  had  to  work  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  per  day  at  shirt  work  ere  they  could  earn 
a  shilling,  how  at  waistcoat-making  people  could  not  get  a 
liviog.  Why  was  it  P  Because  trade  was  depressed,  was 
the  answer.  Why  was  trade  depressed?  Because  those 
who  wanted  to  buy  could  not  buy.  Who  were  those  who 
wanted  to  buy  and  could  not?  People  who  took  their 
money  to  the  public-house  inst'Cad  of  laying  the  same  out  in 
necessaries.  If  London  next  day  became  teetotal,  £200,000 
per  week  would  be  available.  Two  hundred  thousand 
families  might  have  a  pound  per  week  each  added  to  their 
incomes." 
Arbfadetoon  On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 

l^SmKn     Church  of  England  Temperance   Society,  November  19, 
drink  in        1883,  a  noble  sermon  on  the  drink  evil  was  preached  in 
AbbeJ^^iioT^  Westminster  Abbey  by  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
i»,  isat.  "  Y^Q  have  heard  much  in  these  days,"  said  he,  "  of 

'Horrible  London,'  and  of  the  bitter  cry  of  its  abject. 
What  makes  these  slums  so  horrible?  I  answer  with 
certainty,  and  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  hnotos — drink  ! 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  I  teU  you  every  remedy  you  attempt 
will  be  a  miserable  failure.  I  tell  the  nation  with  convic- 
tion founded  on  experience  that  there  wUlle  no  remedy  HU 
you  save  these  outcasts  from  the  temptation  of  drink.  Leave 
the  drink,  and  you  might  build  them  palaces  in  vain ; 
leave  the  drink,  and  before  the  year  is  over  your  palaces 
would  be  reeking  with  dirt  and  squalor,  with  infamy  and 
crime."  * 
Oaorgtt  B.  Says  Mr.  Sims,  in  his  paper  on  "  Horrible  London  "  in 

?H!rribie     *^®  ^^*^y  ^^*  (November  23,  1883)— 

''  It  is  not  fair  to  prove  by  facts  and  statistics  the  evil 
of  over-population  and  the  evil  of  low  wages,  and  to  shrink 
from  revealing  the  evil  of  drink.  That  has  to  be  removed 
as  well  as  the  others,  and  must  be  taken  into  account. 
...  It  is  only  when  one  probes  this  wound  that  one  finds 
how  deep  it  is.  Much  as  I  have  seen  of  the  drink  evil,  it 
was  not  until  I  came  to  study  one  special  district,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  charge  of  drunkenness 
could  be  maintained  against  the  poor  as  a  body,  that  I  had 
*  Ohfwreh  qf  England  Temperwnes  Chronicle,  Nov.  24, 1888. 
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any  idea  of  the  terrible  extent  to  which  this  cause  of 
poverty  prevails. 

*'  Come  to  a  common  lodging-house,  and  see  what  class 
of  people  fill  the  beds  at  foarpence  a  night.  Poor 
labourers?  Yes.  Loafers  and  criminals?  Yes.  But 
hundreds  of  men  who  have  once  been  in  first-class  posi- 
tions, and  who  have  had  every  chance  of  doing  well,  are 
to  be  found  there  also. 

"  For  my  purpose  I  will  merely  take  the  cases  which 
have  drifted  to  the  slum  lodging-house  through  drink. 

"  The  following  have  all  passed  recently  through  one 
common  lodging-house  in  one  of  the  most  notorioos  slums 
of  London : — 

"  A  paymaster  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

" Two  men  who  had  been  colhge  chums  at  Cambridge, 
and  met  accidentally  here  one  night,  both  in  the  last  stage 
of  poverty.  One  had  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  succeeded 
to  a  large  fortune. 

"A  physician's  son,  himself  a  doctor,  when  lodging 
here  sold  fusees  in  the  Strand. 

''A  clergyman  who  had  taken  high  honours.  Last 
seen  in  the  Borough,  drunk,  followed  by  jeering  boys. 

"A  commercial  trayeller  and  superintendent  of  ft 
Sunday  school. 

"A  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange — found  to  be 
suffering  from  delirium  tremens — ^removed  to  work- 
house. 

'*  The  brother  of  a  clergyman  and  scholar  of  European 
repute  died  eventually  in  this  slum.  Friends  had  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  reclaim  him.  Left  wife  and  three 
beautiful  children  living  in  a  miserable  den  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Wife  drinking  herself  to  death.  Children 
rescued  by  friends  and  provided  for. 

"  Brother  of  a  vicar  of  a  large  London  parish — died  in 
the  slum. 

"These  are  all  cases  which  have  passed  through  one 
common  lodging-house.  What  would  the  others  show 
had  we  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing  their  customers  ? 
These  people  have  all  been  forced  back  on  a  rookery 
through  drink — sober,  they  need  never  have  sunk  so  low 
as  that." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  ''  Dustman's  speech  '*  Hie  **Da8t. 
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num't  at  the  WorkiDg-men's  MeetiDg,  Noyember  21,  1883,  in 

SS^^^i    Exeter  Hall:— 

iSSt"*  "I  8fty  again,  as  a  working  man,  that  we  have  had 

too  much  talk  about  a  working  man  being  robbed  of 
his  liberty  if  he  gives  np  intoxicating  drink:  that  is 
exactly  when  he  gets  his  liberty.  I  say,  Gkxl  bless  the 
publicans  and  the  distillers,  and  may  they  soon  lose  the 
situation  that  they  now  have,  for  life  to  them  is  death  to 
us.  I  will  show  them  why.  If  they  lost  their  situations, 
there  would  be  more  cnstom  for  other  shopkeepei*s,  and 
the  snrroundings  of  neighbourhoods  would  be  improved. 
If  there  is  anything  that  is  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  the  people  at  the  present  day,  it  is  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  drink." 

^^2>?dF  -^  ^  ^^^  children  of  drunkards,  the  Alliance  News 

drankikrdt'     (September  27,  1879)  says— 

*'  Attention  has  of  late  been  turned  by  correspondents 
of  Manchester  to  the  poor  children  who  are  forced  to  pick 
up  a  living  in  the  streets  at  most  untimely  hours.  The 
writer  of  a  letter  in  the  Manchester  Ouardian,  for  example, 
recounts  how  within  half  an  hour  of  midnight  he  was 
accosted  by  a  lad  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  who  desired 
him  to  bay  a  box  of  matches.  The  lad  was  crying  bitterly, 
and  followed  the  writer  a  long  way,  beseeching  him  to 
give  him  a  penny  for  the  hox.  Having  been  cheated 
several  tiroes  by  children  affecting  great  distress,  the 
writer  ordered  him  rather  gruffly  to  begone ;  and  he  slunk 
away,  sobbing  in  a  manner  which  went  to  the  very  heart. 
Conscience  compelled  the  hearer  to  turn  back  and  question 
the  boy.  He  replied  through  his  tears  that  he  dared  not 
go  home,  because  his  mother  would  *  leather '  him,  as  he 
had  had  bad  luck  that  day.  This  precious  moUier,  it 
seems,  had  given  him  three- halfpence  in  the  morning,  and 
told  him  that  he  mnst  not  return  until  he  had  earned 
sevenpence  halfpenny,  or  else  he  would  *  catch  it.'  He 
invested  one  penny  of  this  capital  in  two  halfpenny  boxes 
of  matches,  which  he  sold  in  the  course  of  the  day  for 
one  penny  each.  Then  he  bought  another  two,  but  had 
only  managed  to  dispose  of  one  of  them,  leaving  him  at 
that  late  hour  with  only  twopence  halfpenny  and  a  box  of 
matches.  His  little  brother  had  gone  home  before  him, 
and  he  could  not  help   crying,   as  his  mother    always 
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'  leathered '  him  if  he  did  not  come  home  with  the  money 
in  time.  The  lad  was  covered  with  rags  and  tatters  from 
head  to  foot,  bat  he  had  an  intelligent  face,  and  spoke 
both  correctly  and  modestly.  After  rewarding  him  for  his 
information,  the  writer  tnrned  homeward,  meditating  on  the 
horrible  fact  that,  with  all  onr  civilization,  there  shoold 
exist  parents  who  enslave  their  children,  and  deliberately 
make  their  lives  a  blight  to  them  and  a  curse  to  society. 

"  Sabseqnent  revelations  and  reports  of  other  letter 
writers  have  shown  beyond  all  donbt  that  ohildrrai  thus 
abnsed  always  have  parents  who  spend  most  of  their 
snbstance  in  drink.  The  child  ragged  and  ill-used  is  ever 
the  drunkard's  child.  Education,  clothing,  food,  home 
care,  all  are  swallowed  down  with  the  drink,  and  the  poor 
child  is  sent  out  with  curses  and  threats  to  force  sales  on 
a  compassionate  public,  instead  of  being  folded  at  home  in 
the  arms  of  parental  love.  The  philanthropists,  whose 
feelings  are  shocked  on  the  discovery  of  so  mach  cruelty, 
at  once  set  to  work  to  devise  some  petty  ameliorations  and 
palliatives.  The  children  must,  forsooth,  be  taken  from 
their  parents,  and  thrust  into  industrial  schools.  Or  there 
must  be  a  law  passed  forbidding  children's  sale  of  matches 
or  papers  in  the  streets  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening. 
All  tne  while  the  truth  is  overlooked,  that  so  sure  as 
the  existing  cases  of  parental  cruelty  and  of  children's 
nocturnal  street-cries  are  dealt  with,  a  new  crop  of 
children,  equally  wretched,  and  equaUy  needing  deliver- 
ance from  their  parents,  will  arise  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  labours  of  the  philanthropist. 

^When  a  tree  is  evil,  and  brings  forth  evil  fruit  in 
ceaseless  profusion,  they  do  nothing  who  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  fruit.  Clear  away  one  crop,  another  still 
succeeds;  and  so  it  will  be  till  Philanthropy,  tired  out, 
folds  her  hands  and  sits  down  in  sheer  despair.  But  to 
kill  the  root  is  to  cut  off  the  fruit ;  and  they  who  seek  to 
stop  the  sad  fruit  of  drunken  cruelty  to  children  must  go 
down  under  the  cruelty,  which  is  the  fruit,  to  the  drunken- 
ness, which  is  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  again  below  that 
to  the  liquor  traffic,  which  is  the  root.  Until  this  is  done 
nothing  is  done.  The  bitter  crop  removed,  renews  itself. 
The  hellish  bough  is  torn  away  from  the  tree  for  % 
moment ;  but  uno  avtUsOf  non  deficU  oMer^ 
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Perliaps  tbe  best  and  most  conolnsiye  proof  that  drink 
causes  poverty,  infinitely  more  than  poverty  canses  drinl^, 
is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  returns  in  prosperous 
and  unprosperons  years. 

In  tbe  measure  that  England  is  prosperous  tbe  drink 
bill  increases;  on  tbe  other  band,  in  the  measure  that 
trade  and  wages  are  depressed  and  tbe  country  poorer 
thereby,  tbe  drink  bill  diminishes ;  but  if  poverty  were  tbe 
cause  of  drink,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  would  be  exactly 
reversed,  i.e.,  in  years  of  prosperity  there  should  be  less 
intemperance,  and  vice  versd. 

"Can  it  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that  this  great 
commercial  country,  so  wise  'and  so  skilful  in  all  finance, 
in  all  investments,  and  with  its  eyes  open,  can  go  on  year 
by  year  wasting  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  money  in 
the  production  of  intoxicating  drink,  which  when  drunk  is 
gone  ?  Can  there  be  a  more  complete  waste  ?  Expend  it 
in  the  drainage  of  England  and  tbe  culture  of  tbe  land, 
and  there  would  be  bread  for  tbe  buncfry  mouths  of  tbe 
people.  Expend  it  in  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  there 
would  be  no  man  and  no  child  without  a  coat  upon  bis 
back.  Expend  it  in  the  building  of  boases  fit  for  human 
habitation,  and  there  would  not  be  a  working  man  and 
bis  family  without  a  roof  over  bis  bead.  We  talk  of 
profitable  investments,  and  then  waste  a  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  in  the  most  unprofitable  investment  that 
can  be  conceived  by  the  imagination  of  man.  Nay,  I  will 
go  further.  It  is  not  only  waste.  It  has  a  harvest.  It 
is  a  g^at  sowing  broadcast.  And  what  springs  from  tbe 
furrow?  Deaths;  mortality  in  every  form;  disease  of 
every  kind;  crime  of  every  dye;  madness  of  every  intensity ; 
misery  beyond  the  imagination  of  man;  sin,  which  it  sur- 
passes the  imagination  to  conceive."  * 

That  poverty,  even  when  honourable  and  averse  to 
dtink,  can  be  coerced  by  its  dire  necessities  into  filling 
tbe  publican's  till  is  seen  m  the  digest  of  tbe  Parliamentaiy 
evidence  on  Drunkenness  in  1834. 

*'  (Charles  Saunders  called  in  and  examined.) 

"  833.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Coal-wbippeiw 

*  From  an  address  on  temDeranoe  delivered  at  Newoastle-on* 
Tyne,  by  Cardinal  Manning  and  reported  in  the  Alliance  N&wt,  Sep- 
tember 9, 1882. 
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'^831.  Hare  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  commfttee  ^^^^^ 
*the  maimer  in  which  coal-whippers  are  engaged  and  paid.  PirSJ.**** 
— ^I  have  been  in  the '  habit  of  obtaining  a  living  by  coal-  ^^^^ 
whipping  for  the  last  ten  years.  When  I  want  emf^oy-  on'Mnkin 
ment  (me  and  the  likes  of  me,  of  conrse)  I  have  to  go  to  ^•^ 
the  pnblican  to  get  a  job,  to  ask  him  for  a  job ;  and  he 
tells  me  to  go  and  sit  down  and  he  will  give  me  an  answer 
by-and-by.  I  go  and  sit  down,  and  if  I  have  twopence  in 
my  pocket,  of  conrse  I  am  obliged  to  spend  it,  with  a  view 
of  getting  a  job ;  and  probably,  when  two  or  three  hours 
have  elapsed,  by  that  time  there  is  about  fifty  or  sixty 
people  come  on  the  same  errand  to  the  same  person,  for  a 
j6\x  He  keeps  us  three  or  four  hours  there ;  and  then  he 
comes  out,  and  he  looks  round  among  us,  and  he  knows 
those  well  that  can  drink  the  most,  and  those  are  the 
people  that  obtain  employment  first.  Those  that  cannot 
drink  a  great  deal,  and  think  more  of  their  family  than 
others  do,  cannot  obtain  any  employment;  those  that 
drink  the  most  get  the  most  employment.  When  the  men 
are  made  up  for  the  ship,  we  go  to  work  the  next  day 
morning;  but  we  have  to  take  what  the  publican  cails 
the  allowancey  such  as  a  quartern  of  rum  or  three  half- 
quarterns,  or  a  pot  of  beer ;  then  they  have  to  take  a  pcft 
of  beer  off  in  a  bottle  on  board — what  he  calls  beer,  but  not 
fit  for  a  man  to  drink  generally  speaking;  what  I  call 
wnson.  I  have  actually  teemed  it  oyerboard  myself,  before 
I  could  drink  it;  I  could  not  4nidc  it,  although  I  have 
been  sweating  and  as  thirsty  as  a  man  could  be,  and  have 
put  it  overboard,  and  gone  and  dipped  my  bottle  in  a 
bucket  of  water. 

"337.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  when  your  work 
was  over,  where  did  you  go  then? — Then  when  we  had 
done  our  day's  work  we  came  on  shore,  and  we  had  to  go 
into  the  house  again;  and  perhaps  we  might  want  a 
shilling  or  two  to  get  our  families  a  little  support.  The 
landlord  would  tell  us  to  go  and  ait  down  in  the  taproom, 
and  he  would  give  us  some  by-and-by,  and  he  would  keep 
us  there  till  nine  or  ten  at  night;  first  we  would  go  for 
a  pint  or  a  pot^  to  see  whether  he  was  getting  ready,  for 
we  dared  not  go  empty  handed,  without  a  pot  or  a  pint^ 
or  to  call  for  something  by  way  of  excuse.  After  keeping 
«s  there  until  nine  or  ten  at  night,  then  he  would  give  ne 
half  a  crown  or  three  shillings. 
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"  840.  Wliat  would  baye  liappened  if  70a  liad  refused 
to  spend  money  in  drink  ? — Then  we  oonld  have  no  employ- 
ment; and,  moreoyer,  if  yon  had  bad  wbat  yon  tbongbt 
was  requisite,  if  be  did  not  tbink  it  was  sufficient,  be 
would  add  more  tban  wbat  you  bad  actually  contracted 
for ;  and  if  you  refused  to  pay  this,  and  said,  *  I  baye  not 
bad  so  much,  I  won't  pay  it  * — *  Ob,  won't  you  ?  If  you 
do  not,  bere  is  your  money  wbat  you  say  it  is ;  go  out  and 
neyer  come  in  bere  again.' 

"  341.  Haye  you  known  anybody  refused  employment 
because  tbey  would  not  contribute  to  the  publican's  demand 
for  drink  ? — ^Yes ;  I  could  find  fifty. 

"342.  Wbo  baye  lost  their  employment  because  tbey 
would  not  drink  so  much  as  the  publican  wished  ? — ^Yes, 
I  could. 

*'  343.  Gould  yon  not  engage  yourself  to  the  captain  of 

the  ship  without  going  to  the  publican? — No;   for  the 

publicans  are  some  of  them  shipowners,  and  they  are  all 

intermixed  through  the  trade  by  one  thing  and  another, 

so  that  the  captain  or  owner  of  the  ship  giyes  the  fayour 

to  the  publican  to  enaploy  the  whippers." 

Report  of  A  practical  illustration  of  the  degradation  brought  about 

■Miu^     by  drmk  and  poverty  combined  is  furnished  in  the  report 

oommi9-        of  the  special  sanitary  commissioner  of  the  Lancet,  made  in 

SS5<*iii^  1872,  in  which  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  at  Liyerpool 

lata.  ig  thus  described : — • 

"  There  is  here  a  form  of  poverty  which  can  neither  be 
coaxed  nor  coerced ;  fines  are  useless,  imprisonment  yain. 
There  are  upwards  of  six  thousand  cellars  occupied  by 
permission  of  the  law,  where  at  night  drunkenness  and 
dirt,  wretchedness  and  rags  beggar  description.  The  air 
is  redolent  with  broken  sewers  and  human  ordure ;  it  is 
polluted  with  odours  of  filthy  persons,  foul  rags,  and 
stinking  fish.  The  very  walls  exhale  a  stench  of  vermin 
and  contagion.  In  not  one  room  in  ten  is  there  a  bed- 
stead, in  not  one  a  wholesome  bed.  The  inmates  lie 
upon  the  floor,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  bit  of 
straw  or  a  bundle  of  dirty  rags.  Mothers  and  sons, 
fathers  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  relations  and 
strangers  of  both  sexes,  lie  indiscriminately  together,  many 

*  Binoe  this  date  the  sanitary  oondition  of  Liyerpool  ■buna  has 
hoen  nmdi  improved. 
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of  tbem  all  bat  naked,  looked  in  eaoh  others'  arms  for 
warmtli." 

In  this  fearful  pictare  we  see  a  condition — probably  TiMmMaiJif 
chiefly  dae  to  intemperance,  certainly  greatly  intensified  and  SbuS^*^ 
rendered  hopeless  by  it — ^in  which  all  distinctions  by  which  ^''crartrttop- 
we  know  one  another  as  worthy  of  life,  hope,  and  love  haro 
been  destroyed.     Six  thousand  such  cellars  in  one  city ! 

Why,  then,  in  that  one  city  alone  there  mnst  be  physical 
and  moral  poison  enongh  to  infect  the  whole  social  stractnre 
of  the  world.  But  when  we  remember  that  Liverpool  is 
not  alone,  that  there  is  no  city  withoat  some  snch  compost- 
heap  of  vice,  and  remember,  too,  that  nnity  of  the  race 
which  asserts  itself,  in  vice  as  well  as  in  virtue,  over  all 
the  most  cleverly  contriyed  and  impregnable  barriers  of 
class  and  caste,  so  that  there  is  a  mutual  trickling  and 
percolating  interchange  of  life-essence  through  the  whole 
stratification  we  call  society ;  then  we  beg^  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  tremendous  danger  and  horror  of  the  evil 
that  has  been  suffered  to  root  itself  with  the  life-roots  of 
the  race. 

To  illustrate  in  part  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the 
unity  of  the  race  oyercomes  the  barriers  of  caste  and  class, 
and  asserts  itself  in  vice  as  in  virtue,  I  may  point  to  the 
invincible  levelling  power  of  the  sexual  nassion — the  power 
given  to  us  to  inspire  us  to  seek  the  hignest  plane  of  moral 
being  possible  to  this  life,  but  by  which  we  can,  if  we  will, 
sound  the  lowest  abysses.  It  is  the  one  touch  of  nature 
making  the  whole  world  kin ;  making  it  kin  on  the  pure 
and  lofty  plane  of  true  and  perfect  home-life  where  sons 
and  daughters  grow  np  in  the  strengthening  light  of  the 
unselfish  love  which  first  united  the  husband  and  wife, 
and  now  binds  and  inspires  them  in  fatherhood  and 
motherhood ;  making  it  kin  in  the  popnlous  world  of  the 
merely  pleasure-seeking;  and  again  making  it  kin  in 
those  depths  where  it  has  sunk  into  the  low  and  ravenous 
sensual  instinct  of  prey. 

Wherever  man  exists,  this  one  power,  dominating  for 
good  or  ill,  is  our  common  inheritance  and  keeps  oblite- 
rating  all  external  distinctions,  drawing  the  race  together, 
and  cementing  life-relations  in  the  present,  and  for 
posteriinr,  despite  the  strongest  contrast  and  most  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 
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Out  of  some  of  those  six  thousand  oellars  in  liTerpool 
— nests  of  utmost  vice  and  degradation  as  they  are — some 
joang  girl  may  emerge,  who,  in  spite  of  rags  and  dirt  and 
ererj  bad  inheritance,  may  be  &kir,  may  have  both  wit  and 
pretty  looks  enough  to  catch  the  fancy  of  some  gentleman's 
son ;  and  if  drink  has  done  its  usual  work  of  strangling 
the  moral  life  within  him,  as  inheritance  and  enyironments 
haye  done  it  for  her — the  worst  wrong  that  may  follow 
does  follow,  and  if  a  child  is  bom  and  liyes,  it  may  by  an 
advance  in  mental  endowment  take  its  yile  moral  heritage 
where  yet  wider  nemesis  will  be  wrought. 

For  if  those  who  dwell  always  in  the  safety  and  refine- 
ment of  real  homes,  imagine  that  the  slums  and  dens  of 
vice  are  far  from  them  and  theirs — that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  common  between  them,  I  must  in  conscience 
hint  that  they  may  be  making  the  dangerous  mistake  of 
imder-eetimating  the  damning  power  of  alcohol  to  obliterate 
just  those  reBned  distinctions  m  which  they  trust. 

Alcohol  can  and  does  lead  the  husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons  of  just  such  prosperous  homes  into  just  such  pits 
of  infamy.  They  do  not  go  at  once  and  with  theirs  eyes 
open,  but  step  by  step,  as  surely  as  the  drinking  habit  is 
onoe  formed.  For  alcohol  is  not  satisfied  with  making  men 
act  weakly  and  wrongly;  it  will  have  them  gravitate  to 
worse  and  worse,  and  is  cunning  to  devise  always  some 
lower  and  more  blasting  shame.  It  develops  also  that 
other  cunning  of  madness,  (juickness  and  watchful  subtlety 
to  veil  its  ravages  and  deceive  the  solicitude  of  loving  ones. 
And  the  result  is  not  only  that  besides  the  family  we  know 
of,  sheltered  under  the  same  roof  with  us,  there  are  half- 
brothers  and  half-sisters  whom  we  never  know,  homeless 
wanderers  in  friendless  guilt  and  shame,  or  tenants  of  early 
grayes  that  cry  louder  than  Abel's  blood;  but  the  evil 
comes  home  and  the  good  wife  and  mother  is  made  to  un- 
consciously impart  the  secret  poison  to  her  latest  bom. 
t^T  Under  the  heading,  "  Why  should  London  wait  ?  "  the 

SS  wattT^   Daily  Telegraph  (October  26, 1883)  says,  "  It  is,  however,  be- 
^JJy.      ginning  to  be  Known  what  crael  sights  and  scenes  the  wealth 
Od.  26,  i8$9,  and  magnificence  of  London  conceal.     Men,  women,  and 
children  by  hundreds  of  thousands  exist  among  us  in  a 
condition  which  savages  would  scorn  and  beasts  refuse  to 
bear.    Without  light,  air,  fresh  water,  or  any  of  the  vesiesi 
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neoeesitieB  of  haman  life,  they  are  forced  to  congregate  in 
places  where  not  only  morality  bnt  the  merest  decency 
beoomes  impossible.  A  majority  among  them  are  indus- 
trious and  patient  people,  eager  to  work  while  they  can ; 
for  thieyes,  prostitutes,  tramps,  and  beggars  are,  most  of 
them,  better  lodged  than  the  victims  of  the  yestry  and  the 
caucus  whose  cause  is  now  at  stake.  Into  rotten  and  reek- 
ing tenements  they  are  driven  helplessly  by  the  process 
wMch  rebuilds  the  capital  without  making  rightful  provi- 
sion for  its  weakest  citizens,  and  their  cry  is  drowned  and 
their  sorrows  overwhelmed  in  the  ocean  of  existence  which 
surges  around  them.  '  Every  room,'  says  an  explorer,  '  in 
these  rotten  and  reeking  tenements  houses  a  family,  often 
two.  In  one  cellar  a  sanitary  inspector  reports  finding  a 
father,  mother,  three  children,  ana  four  pigs !  In  a  room 
a  missionary  discovered  a  man  ill  with  smsdl-pox,  his  wife 
just  recovering  from  her  eighth  confinement,  and  thechildren 
running  about  half -naked  and  covered  with  dirt.  Here  are 
seven  people  living  in  one  underground  kitchen,  and  a 
little  dead  child  lying  in  the  same  chamber.  Elsewhere  is 
a  poor  widow,  her  three  children,  and  a  child  who  had  been 
dettd  thirteen  days.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  cabman,  had 
shortly  before  committed  suicide.  Here  lives  a  widow  and 
her  six  children,  including  one  daughter  of  twenty-nine, 
one  of  twenty-one,  and  a  son  of  twenty-seven.  Another 
apartment  contains  father,  mother,  and  six  children,  two  of 
whom  are  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  In  another  nine  brothers  and 
sisters,  from  twenty-nine  years  downwards,  live,  eat,  and 
sleep  together.  Here  is  a  mother  who  turns  her  children 
into  the  street  in  the  early  evening  because  she  lets  her 
room  for  immoral  purposes  until  long  after  midnight,  when 
the  poor  little  wretches  creep  back  again,  if  they  have  not 
found  some  miserable  shelter  elsewhere.*  Where  there  are 
beds  they  are  simply  heaps  of  dirty  rags,  shavings,  or  straw. 
Crime  also,  as  a  matter  of  coursoi  spreads  like  a  fungus  in 
decaying  timber,  where  a  child  must  make  fifty-six  gross  ' 
of  match-boxes  a  day  to  earn  the  ten  shillings  a  week  which 
thieving  will  easily  bring  him.  There  are  women  who 
work  at  the  needle  seventeen  hours  per  diem  for  the  pay 
of  one  shilling !  In  St.  G^rge's-in-the-East  large  numbem 
of  children  tcul  with  their  tiny  fingers  all  day  making  saoks 
at  a  farthing  apiece  !     One  poor  woman  was  found,  oon- 
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munptiYe  and  emaciated,  with  a  dmnken  linsband  and  fiye 
starving  children  '  eating  a  few  green  peas.'  In  a  room  at 
Wyoh  Street,  *on  the  third  floor,  over  a  marine  store 
dealer's,  there  was,  a  short  time  ago,  an  inqnest  as  to  the 
death  of  a  little  babj.  A  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children 
were  living  in  that  room.  The  infant  was  the  second  child, 
who  had  died,  poisoned  by  the  foul  atmosphere ;  and  this 
dead  baby  was  cut  open  in  the  one  room  where  its  parents 
and  brotners  and  sisters  lived,  ate,  and  slept,  because  the 
parish  had  no  mortuary  and  no  room  in  which  post- 
mortems could  be  performed  1 '  In  such  abodes  what  room  is 
there  for  honesty,  or  faith,  or  hope  P  Virtue  herself  departs, 
ashamed,  hopeless,  and  silent,  from  '  homes '  where  she  has 
nothing  to  offer,  nothing  to  promise ;  where  Vice  itself  is 
BO  miserable  that  it  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  reproached. 

'*  These  are  but  slight  and  simple  examples  of  the  state 
of  things  prevalent  in  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  ;  widely, 
notoriously,  terribly  prevalent ;  of  cases  to  be  paralleled  by 
thousands  and  scores  of  thousands  behind  the  splendid 
streets  and  wealthy  squares  of  London." 
lUBUUr  From  the  little  pamphlet  entitled  The  Bitter  (fry  of 

eoHLtnShn  Outcast  Londofiy*  I  quote  the  following  (showing  the  dose 
(1883).  relation  between  dnnk,  poverty,  and  shame)  : — "  The  low 
parts  of  London  are  the  sink  into  which  the  filthy  and 
abominable  from  all  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  flow. 
Entire  courts  are  filled  with  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  libe- 
rated convicts.  The  misery  and  sin  caused  by  drink  in 
these  districts  have  often  been  told,  but  these  horrors  can 
never  be  set  forth  either  by  pen  or  artist's  pencil.  In  the 
district  of  Euston  Road  is  one  public-honse  to  every  hundred 
people,  counting  men,  women,  and  children.  Children  who 
can  scarcely  walk  are  taught  to  steal,  and  mercilessly  beaten 
if  they  come  back  from  their  daily  expeditions  without 
money  or  money's  worth.  Many  of  them  are  taken  by  the 
hand  or  carried  in  the  arms  to  the  g^n-palace,  and  not 
seldom  may  you  see  mothers  urging  and  compelling  their 
tender  infants  to  drink  the  fiery  liquid.  Lounging  at  the 
doors,  and  lolling  out  of  windows,  and  prowling  about 
street  comers  were  pointed  out  several  well-known  members 
of  the  notorious  band  of  *  Forty  Thieves,'  who,  often  in 
conspiracy  with  abandoned  women,  go  out  after  dark  to 
*  Xssned  by  fche  Committee  of  the  London  Congrec^tional  Union. 
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rob  people  in  Oxford  Street,  Begent  Street,  and  other 
thoTOUffbfares.  These  particulars  indicate  bnt  faintly  the 
moral  influences  from  which  the  dwellers  in  these  squalid 
regions  haye  no  escape,  and  by  which  is  bred '  infancy  that 
knows  no  innocence,  youth  without  modesty  or  shame, 
maturity  that  is  mature  in  nothing  but  s offering  and 
guilt,  bksted  old  age  that  is  a  scandal  on  the  name  we 
bear."' 

§  65.  The  mortalityfrom  drink  has  been  a  much-disputed  MortaiHj 
question,  and  the  many  public  utterances  by  men  accounted  **^  ^*'*^" 
both  competent  and  yeracious  haye  for  some  reason  re- 
ceiyed  but  slight  attention  from  the  public ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  well  known  that  the  ayerage  figures  now 
g^erally  accepted  as  approximately  true  haye  been  com- 
puted as  long  ago  as  m  1839.  In  the  Rey.  6.  Parsons'  suieMotbj 
AnH-Bacchus  (1839)  I  find  the  following :— "  At  an  inquest  ^^25^  ^ 
held  June,  1839,  on  a  person  who  had  died  from  the  effects  ims. 
of  intemperance,  Mr.  Wakley,  coroner,  made  these  remarks : 
'  I  think  intoxication  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  one-half  the 
inquests  that  are  held.'  Mr.  Bell,  the  clerk  of  the  inquests, 
obseryed  'that  the  proportion  of  deaths  so  occasioned 
were  supposed  to  be  three  out  of  five,*  '  Then,'  said  Mr. 
Wakley,  *  there  are  annually  1500  inquests  in  the  Western 
Diyision  of  Middlesex,  and,  according  to  that  ratio,  nine 
hundred  of  the  deaths  are  produced  by  hard  drinking.'  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Wakley  said, '  Gin  may  be  thought 
the  best  friend  I  haye ;  it  causes  me  to  hold  annually  one 
thousand  inquests  more  than  I  should  otherwise  hold. 
Besides  these,  I  have  reason  to  belieye  that  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  persons  in  this  metropolis  die  annually 
from  the  effects  of  gin-drinking,  upon  whom  no  inquests 
are  held.'  These  remarks  appeared  in  most  of  the  public 
papers  of  the  time,  and  are  tne  more  yaluable  because  Mr. 
Wakley,  not  long  before  he  became  coroner,  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons  rather  sneeringly  of  teetotalers ;  the 
obseryations  made  aboye  were  therefore  extorted  from  him 
by  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed." 

In  his  Mortality  of  Intemperance  (London,  1879)  Dr.  Testtmonj 
Kerr  says,   "  When,  a  few  years  ago,   I  instituted  an  ^^kSrT 
inquiry  into  the  causes  contributing  to  the  mortality  in  the 
practice  of  seyeral  medical  friends,  it  was  with  the  ayowed 
object  of  demonstrating  and  exposing  the  utter  folsity  of 
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the  peipeiual  teetotal  Msertkm,  that  60,000  drunhardi  died 
every  year  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  I  had  not  long  puraned  this  line  of  inqniiy  before  it 
was  made  dear  to  me  that  there  was  little,  it  any,  exagge- 
ration in  these  temperance  statistics ;  and  when  askea  to 
present  the  final  results  of  my  inyestigation  to  the  last 
Social  Science  Congress,  I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  at 
least  120,000  of  oar  population  annually  lost  their  liyes 
through  alcoholic  excess — 40,500  dying  from  their  own  in- 
temperance, and  79,600  from  accident,  violence,  poverty,  or 
disease  arising  from  the  intemperance  of  others. 

The  Harveian  Bodeiy  Report  condndes  that  fourteen  per 
oent.  of  the  mortality  among  adults  is  due  to  alcohol ;  t.e., 
about  89,000  in  England  and  Wales,  or  52,000  in  Qreat 
Britain;  thus  the  Harveian  computation  exceeds  Dr. 
Kerr's  bv  11,500. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  British  Medical 
Associatio^  (held  at  Worcester,  August,  1882),  Dr.  K^r 
reiterated  his  statements,  and  no  one  disputed  their 
accuracy ;  it  was  even  admitted  that  he  was  within  the 
truth. 
HfrWiii.Oiiu  In  a  June  number  of  the  Echo  (1883)  appeared  a 
"tn^S^  powerful  plea  for  the  protection  of  infants,  entitled  Alco- 
hoUc  Infanticide,  It  stated  that  Sir  W.  Gnll  considered 
alcohol  as  the  "  most  destructive  agent  among  the  causes  of 
infant  mortality,"  and  cited  the  evidence  of  the  coroners 
concerning  the  fearfully  frequent  snfFocation  of  helpless 
little  ones  under  the  heavy  bodies  of  their  torpidly  drunk 
mothers — e^  kind  of  accident  known  as  "  overlaying ;  "  and 
alluded  to  the  weekly  records  of  child-murder  committed, 
not  from  stupidity,  but  in  the  direct  violence  of  the  drink- 
frenzy,  by  braining  the  babe  or  casting  it  in  the  fire.  The 
Echo  quoted  Darwin,  and  Drs.  Edis,  Richardson,  Bree, 
and  Elam,  as  testifying  to  great  infant  mortality  from 
drink,  and  to  the  evil  hereditary  results  for  those  who 
survived. 

The  Lancet  of  about  the  same  date  suggested  a  frightful 
significance  for  the  overlaying  mortality,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  by  no  means  always  accidental 

MortaU^  An  appalling  and  pathetic  feature  in  the  drink  mortality 

S^SSL  '**  ^*»  ^""^  *  °^^*  oondusive  proof  that  drink  is  a  foundation 
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of  death,  ia  fumislied  hj  the  statistica  of  death  among  Hm 
liquor  dealers  themselTes. 

Dr.  Kerr,  in  the  eseay  just  quoted  from,  says,  "  The  5|f^gJ  ^ 
mortality  of  publicans  is  so  senous  that  the  Begi8tnu>  '  ^"* 
(General  s  reports  show  that  138  die  for  every  100  em- 
ployed in  70  leading  occupations ;  and  in  his  last  annual 
report  he  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  grooers  at  eyery  group  of  ages 
since  tb^  have  b^pin  to  retail  spirits." 

Mr.  Darid  Lewis,  ex-magistrate  of  the  city  of  Edin-  JJiSf^^ 
burgh,  in  his  Drink  Frohlem  and  iU  Solution  (1881),  says  AirvtUwii. 
— **  So  freouent  have  premature  deaths  become  among 
publicans,  that  one  of  uie  most  wealthy  and  popular  life 
assurance  associations  in  the  kingdom  (the  Scottish 
WidQWs'  Fund)  has  issued  a  oircalar  to  all  its  agentb  in- 
structing tbem  that  in  future  the  life  of  no  publican  can 
be  insured  upon  any  terms  whatever.  This  example,  we 
observe,  is  being  foUowed  by  several  other  associations  in 
this  conntry  and  America." 

And  the  General  Assurance   Office,  on  the  18th  of  ^^oS^ir" 
Febmary,  1881,  issued  a  notioe»  which  stated^-^  That  in  AMurtnoe 
consequence  of  the  excessive  mortality  experienced  in  the  ^Sif  ^ 
case  of  innkeepers  whose  lives  have  been  assured  with 
the  company,  it  is  hereby  notified  that  from  this  date 
the  directors  will    not  undertake   these  risks    on    any 
terms. 


Concerning  the  mortality  among  pnblic-house  keepers,  .  _ 
Dr.  Edmunds,  in  his  Use  of  Alcohd  cu  a  Medicine  (lo67),  Sdmi 
says — 

'*  You  will  find  that  thirty  per  thousand  of  those  die 
every  year  where  tiie  normal  average  of  other  men  is  fifteen 
— tliat  is,  where  one  workman  dies  two  publicans  die.  Can 
we  account  for  that  in  any  way  ?  What  should  we  expect 
if  we  looked  into  these  facts  P  The  publican  is  better 
clothed  than  the  working  man ;  he  is  oetter  housed  and 
better  fed,  and  less  exposed  to  casualty  and  accident  which 
occur  to  men  in  laborious,  mechanical,  and  other  trades ; 
and  therefore  we  should  expect  that  the  pobHcan  would 
live  longer  than  the  ordinary  working  man.  And  so  he 
would,  if  it  were  not  for  this  one  fact  which  comes  in — he 
is  mixed  op  with  alcoholic  liquors ;  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a 
drunkard,  but  he  takes  that  which  damages  his  stomach. 
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a  good  maoj  times  a  daj,  oat  of  complimaiLt  to  some  friend 
who  asks  bim  to  take  a  drink !  " 


JjJjJ^J*  ^  As  to  the  relattYe  healthfohiees  of  temperance  or  drink 
*fiikcn  ami  the  tables  jearij  made  np  hj  the  United  Kingdom  Temper- 
jJ^JI^J^^^  anoe  and  Gleneral  Profident  Institution  for  Matoal  Life 
tteU^M  Insurance  (established  1840)  afford  condnsiye  practical 
evidence.  The  secretaij  of  this  institation,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cash,  kindly  famished  me  with  the  following  condensed 
bat  Incid  statement  ^— 


arUakMl 

lifc 

1 

runaAVCi 

i^^nm. 

9BEBAX.   1 

homx. 

^gged 

AfltwL 

ffi- 

AetwL 

186^70  (tre  jmn) 
1871-75  (fiTejMn) 
1876-80  <fiT6j«an) 
1881-82  (two  jean  1 

549 
728 
8S3 
489 

411 
511 
651 
288 

.^...      1008 
...^      1268 
......      1485 

647 

944 
1880 
1480 

585 

Total  a7  7«»>)    — 

2644 

1861 

4408 

4839 

It  win  be  seen  from  this  that  the  claims  in  the  tem- 
perance section  are  onlj  a  little  oyer  serent j  per  cent,  of 

'  the  expectancy,  while  in  the  general  section  tbej  are  bat 
slightly  below  the  expectancy. 

«r  Mr.  W.  B.  Bobinson,  formerly  CSiief  C^onstmctor,  RN., 
Portsmonth,  in  a  pap^*  on  The  Value  of  Life  being  increcued 
by  taking  no  hdoicicating  Drinks^  read  before  the  Economic 
Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  September  22, 1883,  sidd  that ''  The  Sceptre  Life 
Association  states  tiiat  daring  *  the  eighteen  years  of  oar 
history  ending  December  31,  1882,  we  had  116  deaths  in 
oar  temperance  section,  against  270  expected  deaths,'  and 
in  *  this  year,  1883,  the  same  disproportion  prevails,  as  we 
bare  had  fifty-one  deaths,  and  only  seyen  of  them  on  the 
lives  of  abstainers,  whereas  to  be  equal  with  non-abstainers 
there  should  haye  beeo  nineteen.' 

"In  tiie  Emperor  Life  Assurance  Office  they  have  a 
temperance  branch,  and  they  assure  lives  at  a  '  less  rate 
tiian  moderate  drinkers,  thus  giving  them  an  immediate 
bonns  of  from  £3  to  £7,  accoi^ing  to  age,  on  each  £100 


**  In  some  accidental  offioes  tiie  assumed  soperiot  Hves 
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of  abetaiiiers  is  reoognized  by  a  cliarge  of  20  per  cent,  lea^ 
to  teetotal  than  to  moderate  drinkers."  * 

§  66.  Schlegel  said,  when  this  century  was  in  its  dawn —  ^*^*  ®" 
'*  Dnnking  is  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  and  suicide  in  catue  Sin- 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia,  of  licentiousness  and  JJJ^*°** 
gambling  in  France,  and  of  bigotry  in  Spain." 

Dr.  ^.  Ganghofner,  of  Prague,  in  his  address  on  the  J^^J?*^" 
Influence  of  Al^hol  on  Man  (Prague,  1880),  says,  ''It  is  eeUmafeeof 
estimated  that  in  the  asylums  of  America,  Englajid,  and  {J^^ 
Holland,  the  total  number  insane  from  drink  ranges  from  tn  America. 
15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  from  20  to  28  per  cent,  in  the  gSg;^"^ 
asylums  of  Prance." 

In  the  Journal  of  Mental  Saience  (April,  1869),  Dr.  £^J|g^ 
Lockhart- Robertson  computes  for  England  and  Germany,  gon's  com- 
in  1844,  one  lunatic  to  every  808  inhabitants,  and  in  1868  {^^^ 
one  lunatic  for  every  432  inhabitants.  Germany. 

The  third  report  on  intemperance  before  the  Select  House  of 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows,  from  1865  to  SjSJJfJ, 
1875,  an  increase  in  popnlation  of  13  x)er  cent.,  in  lunacy  from  ism 
of  67  per  cent.,  and  in  drunkenness  of  130  per  cent.  ^  **'** 

Mr.  Hoyle  states  that  "The  number  of  lanaties  in  JJiK**" 
asylums  and  workhouses  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  insaoHy  in 
slightly  over  100,000,  besides  many  not  in  asylums.     In  ^Jjjj;^*^ 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1860,  there  were  38,038, 
but  in  1880  they  had  increased  to  71,191,  being  nearly 
double,  although  the  population  had  only  increased  28  per 
cent.** 

And  I  may  add  that,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  ffJi^^ 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  "  the  total  namber  of  lunatics,  mieekmen  u( 
idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind,  registered  as  being  ^»n«T«. 
insane,  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1883, 
was  76,765 ! " 

Dr.  Edgar  Shepherd,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Colney  ^y>g- 
Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum,  stated  a  few  years  ago  publicly  that  , 
he  believed  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  insanity  in  Great 
Britain  was  the  result  of  drink,  f    In  his  annual  report  for 

*  For  further  information  on  this  most  practical  point,  see  The 
Comparative  Death- Rate. of  Total  Abstainers  and  Moderate  DrinkerSt 
by  Dr.  0.  B.  Drysdale,  in  Med.  Temp.  Journal  (Jan.,  1884),  The  Vital 
Statistics  of  Total  Abstinence,  by  the  Bev.  Dawson  Boms  (March, 
1884). 

t  Med.  Ohirwrgical  Jewnal,  187a 
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1877,  Dr.  Shepherd  repeated  ihis  statement  in  these 
words: — "A  careful  analysis  of  the  year's  admissions 
clearly  established  a  percentage  of  more  than  28  as  dne  to 
this  cause  (intemperance),  and  I  am  persnaded,  from  the 
character  of  the  indiyiduals  and  the  form  of  their  malady, 
in  other  cases  where  the  causation  is  not  assigned  or  can- 
not accurately  be  traced,  that  an  addition  of  12  per  cent, 
may  directly  or  indirectly  be  attached  to  the  same  origin. 
Thns  we  have  an  approximate  record  of  40  per  cent,  of  the 
madness  of  Middlesex  as  dne  to  an  nnayoidable  canse,  and 
that  canse  the  growing  passion  for  drink." 

,  And  again  in  Jannary,  1882,  he  said,  '*  I  have  seen  no 
reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  so  frequently  expressed,  as  to 
the  part  played  by  alcoholic  intemperance  in  its  cansal 
relation  to  insanity.  No  doubt  many  cases  occur  in  which 
some  mental  disturbance,  generated  by  what  is  termed  a 
moral  canse— notably  loss  of  money  or  friends — leads,  in 
the  first  place,  to  excessive  imbibition;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded  that  the  prime  mover  of  all  that  is  disarranging  is 
intemperance." 

And  Dr.  Pritchard  Davies,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Barming  Heath  Asylum,  says  in  the  report  for 
November,  1883,  "Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  insanity  are  very  numerous,  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  but  for  the  potent  exciter  alcohol,  insanity 
*would  be  decreased  by  at  least  50  per  cent." 
sutenMoii  Earl  Shaftesbury,  permanent  chairman  of  the  Lunacy 

siu^biuT.  Co^iDiission  since  1845  (and  acting  chairman  for  many 
years,  having  been  on  the  Commission  some  fifty  years),  in 
his  reply  to  Hon.  Stephen  Cane,  chairman  of  the  Lunacy 
Commission  of  the -House  of  Commons,  1877,  said  that  in 
his, opinion  "intemperance  is  the  cause  of  fully  two- thirds 
of  the  insanity  that  prevails  either  in  the  drunkards 
themselves  or  their  children;"  and  in  a  recent  address 
in  the  House  of  Lords  he  stated  that  "  fully  six-tenths  of 
all  the  cases  of  insamity  to  be  found  in  these  realms 
and  in  America  arise  from  no  other  cause  than  intem- 
perance." • 

*  The  table  of  causes  fix>in  the  thirtyoseventh  Beport  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  Jnly,  1888  (see  Appendix),  shows  that  to 
this  percentage  of  lanaoy  we  may  fairly  add  a  large  percentage  of 
the  other  causes  as  being  indireotly  ocoasioiied  by  drink  (heiedity 
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Mr.  Hnlball,  the  world-statistioiaii,  in  his  oonirilmiion 
on  Insanity^  Suicide^  and  OwiUgation,  to  the  Oontemporary 
Review  (Jane,  1883),  scouts  Lord  Shttfteshnry's  estimate, 
but  admits  that  insanity  in  England  oansed  hj  drink 
amoiints  to  nearly  one-thiid  of  the  total  insanity  of  the 
British  kingdom ;  besides  which,  he  numbers  25,800  idiots 
ae  owing  their  condition  to  dmnken  parentage. 

Dr.  Gilchrist,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Dr.  on- 
Crichton  Royal  Institution,  Dumfries,  which  has  an  arerage  SSJi* ****** 
of  some  fiye  hundred  inmates  yearly,  stated  before  the 
Lunacy  Commission  of  1877  that  the  larger  proporiioai  of 
dipsomaniacs  are  ^*  the  moefc  hopeless,  in  ibtc^  of  all  oases 
of  iuBani^ ;  they  are  constitutionally  defective/' 

Mr.  Heaton,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy, 
recently  mentioned  to  me  a  case  of  a  brilliant  lady  who 
had  now  for  the  thirtieth  time  been  brooght  to  the  asylum 
insane  from  drink. 

In  the  aboye-mentioned  article  Mr.  Mulball  also  makes 
this  peculiar  statement : — 

'*  No  one  ever  yet  went  mad  from  wine,  any  more  than 
from  eating  cabbage,  although  the  ancients  had  that  im- 
pression. It  is  when  nations  discard  the  use  of  wine  for 
stronger  stimulants  that  insaniiy  spreads  devastation 
among  the  masses." 

French  statistics  of  deaths  for  1883  show  that  in  three 
French  provinces,  whose  population  was  not  one-tenth  of 
that  in  five  othera,  but  whose  consumption  of  drink  was 
three  times  as  great,  there  were  140  suicides,  while  in  the 
other  five  departments  there  were  only  sixteen ! 

As  at  least  20  to  28  per  oent.  of  the  insanity  in 
French  asylums  is  alcoholio,  and  as  wine  is  the  chief 
drmk  of  the  Frenchman,  the  question  is — was  it  wine  or 
cabbage  ? 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times  (September  5,  1888),  William  Mr.  R<^ 
Hoyle  says,  "  The  returns  of  lunacy,  show  that  its  increase  ffnil^to 
has  been  even  greater  than  that  of  crime.     In  1852  the  EdrIumi  aad 
numbers  of  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales  were  21,158;  in  ^*** 
1881  the  numbers  were  73,113." 

over  one-half),  and  that  therefore  Lord  Shaftethtury's  report  is  not 
likely  to  prove  an  exaggeration  when  this  subject  has  reoeired  even 
more  close  scientific  inyestigation. 

f  And  worse—"  Ais  Mpd/tfifi  edtwros,"    Cabbage  twice  is  death  I 
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Dr.  T.  S.  CloTiston,*  in  his  lecture  on  The  Effeck  of  the 
Excessive  use  of  Alcohol  on  the  Mental  Functions  of  the 
Brain^  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Edinburgh  (December  19,  1883),  said,  «*  We  know  as  a 
statistical  fact  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  insanity  of  the  country  is  produced  by  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol.  In  that  case,  as  we  haye  about  one  person 
to  eyery  three  hundred  in  the  population  insane,  it  follows 
that  one  person  in  eyery  two  thousand  of  our  people, 
oountinff  men,  women,  and  children,  become  insane,  and 
depriyed  of  their  reason,  of  their  power  of  action,  of  their 
power  of  enjoyment,  and  of  their  personal  liberty  from 
this  cause.  This  makes  about  17,500  persons  at  any  one 
giyen  time  in  the  British  Empire  who  are  so  incapacitated 
by  reason  of  mental  alienation,  produced  through  the 
excessiye  and  continuous  use  of  alcohol  These  people  are 
as  good  as  dead  while  they  are  insane ;  they  do  no  work 
for  the  world  or  in  the  world,  and  iJl  that  makes  life 
worth  haying  to  them,  they  are  depriyed  of.  In  these 
cases  you  haye  got  to  the  acme  of  the  bad  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain;  you  haye 
arriyed,  as  it  were,  at  the  worst  that  alcohol  can  do  to  a 
man's  mental  functions,  and  you  will  all  admit  that  it  is  a 
bad  enough  result,  and  it  occurs  in  the  large  number  of 
cases  I  haye  mentioned. 

"But  you  must  remember  that  these  numbers  are 
merely  of  those  so  well  known  as  to  be  available  for 
statistics,  merely  the  registered  persons  who  haye  been  so 
ill  as  to  haye  been  sent  to  asylums  through  the  excessiye 
use  of  alcohol.  For  eyery  one  of  these  who  had  become 
really  insane,  there  are  no  doubt  a  large  number  who  haye 
become  partially  affected  in  mind,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  depriye  them  of 
their  liberty,  but  who,  neyertheless,  are  affected  in  mind 
through  the  excessiye  use  of  alcohol  to  some  extent,  and 
who  are  many  of  them  partially  insane." 

And  W.  J.  Corbet,  M.P.,  in  a  striking  paper,  Is  Insanity 
on  the  Increase?  (Fortnightly  Beview,  April,  1884)  says 
that  after  being  engaged  "for  many  years,  and  under 
special  circumstances,  in  studying  the  statistics  of  insanity, 

*  Physioiftii  Saperintendent  of  the  Boyal  Edinhnrgh  Asylnm  al 
Ifomingside,  the  largest  insane  asylum  in  Scotland. 
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I  have  relnctantlj  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  facts  and 
figures  establish  clearlj  the  progressive  growth  of  the 
nuJady."  He  summarizes  his  facts  and  figures  in  the 
subjoined  table  :— 


278 


DiUa. 

Cosntry. 

H©.of 
inauie. 

PopnUtloQ. 

lUtloof 

inaaneper 

1000. 

1862 

England 

Ireland        

Scotland     

Total       .^ 

Enffland      

Ireland        

Scotland     

Total       

England      

Ireland        

Scotland     

Total       

41,129 
8,066 
6,841 

20,886,476 
6,798,967 
8,062,294 

2-02 

1- 

2-186 

66,626 

29,197,787 

1-81 

1872 

68,640 

10,767 

7,606 

28,074,600 
6,868.696 
8,889,226 

2-64 
204 
2-26 

77,018 

81,782,622 

2-41 

1882 

76,072 
18,444 
10,886 

26,798,922 
6,294,486 
8,695,466 

2-90 
2-64 
2-80 

98,861 

84^788,814 

2-8 

And  thus  comments  thereon:  ''It  is  singular  to  note 
that,  save  that  the  ratio  of  insane  to  sane  is  greatest 
in  Ihigland  and  least  in  Ireland,  the  conditions  through- 
out are  so  alike  as  to  be  almost  identica].  The  actual 
growth  of  numbers  is  continuous  and  regular,  as  if 
influenced  by  some  inscrutable  law;  there  is  a  steady 
unchecked  cnrrent  of  increase,  in  accommodation,  expen- 
diture, numbers,  and,  sti'angest  of  all,  in  'cures.'  It 
would  be  only  wearisome  to  enter  more  folly  into  statisti- 
cal details;  any  one  who  wishes  and  has  leisure  can 
scrutinize  them  for  himself.  The  plain  fact  stands  out, 
howeyer  others  may  try  to  disguise  it  in  words,  that  in 
the  brief  course  of  two  decades  the  insane  in  the  three 
kingdoms  have  nearly  doubled  in  number,  in  spite  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  costly  means  provided  to  cure 
them.  There  is,  moreover,  another  alarming  feature,  in 
that  we  evidently  do  not  yet  know  the  worst.  The 
ominous  words,  '  inadequate  accommodation '  and  '  increase 
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of  provision,'  run  through  the  whole  series  of  reports 
from  befirinning  to  end." 

After  saying  that  alcohol  is  a  ohief  cause  in  the  pro- 
duction of  insanity,  and  haying  quoted  the  alreiEtdj 
mentioned  statement  made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  before 
the  Select  Committee,  Mr.  Corbet  says — 

'*  I  go  a  step  further,  and  hold  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  to  dissipation;  drunkenness,  and 
moral  depravity,  either  directly  or  conseqaentially  by 
transniission  to  the  next  generation,  is  to  be  charged  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  annual  increase  of  lunacy.  No 
person  of  authority,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  deny  that 
evil  and  corrupt  hving  in  the  parents  bears  fruit  in  an 
unhealthy  state  both  of  body  and  mind  in  their  offspring. 
In  the  lower  animals  the  transmission  not  only  of  generic 
qualities,  but  even  of  individual  singularities,  is  a  familiar 
fact ;  so  with  mankind  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  pure 
stream  will  issue  from  a  polluted  source;  and  how  foul 
and  corrupt  that  source  must  be,  any  one  who  sees  the 
habits  of  the  swarms  of  unfortunate  creatures  who  nightly 
crowd  the  streets  of  any  of  our  great  cities  may  determine 
for  himself.  ...  It  is  said  that  people  nowadays  are 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  betray  a  tendency  to  abandon 
all  attempt  at  self-discipline  and  to  yield  to  every  impulse, 
whether  good  or  bad.  If  true,  it  is  sad  indeed,  for  it  is, 
and  from  time  immemorial  has  been,  an  indication  of 
national  decay.  The  great  empires  of  old  perished,  not 
from  sudden  and  violent  convulsions,  but  from  the  moral 
degradation  of  their  people,  from  internal  rottenness 
amounting  to  national  insanity.  Quern  deus  vuU  perdere 
prius  dementaV* 

In  Sanger's  History  of  Prostitution,  its  Extent,  GoMses, 
and  Effects  (New  York,  1858),  we  read — 

"  Apart  from  the  drinking  system,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  prolific  source  of  prostitution  in  Britain,  the 
following  may  be  stated  as  among  the  principal  causes: 
one-fourth  from  being  servants  in  inns  and  public-houses 
and  beer-shops,  etc.  Were  the  disuse  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
except  under  medical  treatment,  to  become  general,  in  six 
months  we  should  be  rid  of  prostitution  bv  at  least  one- 
half."*  

*  In  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  on  Dtink  (1884)  it  was 
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In  a  BTunmiiiff  up  of  the  general  resnlts  bronglit  abont  ^°^*^  ^ 
in  tliis  country  (England)  by  drink,  I  can  hardly  do  better  drink^  ^ 
than  qnqte  the  results  summarized  in  the  voluminous  report  bSJJJJo** 
on  drmk  laid  before  the  Belgian  Chambers  of  Representa-  ciumben  bj 
tiyes  by  the  then  Minister  of  Instruction,  Prere-Orban  ^iS?**" 
(Brussels,  1868),  in  wbich  the  following  facts  are  giyen  as 
the  drink  results  for  England : — 

1.  Nine-tenths  of  tbe  paupers  (of  whom,  according  to 
Hoyle,  there  w^re  orer  three  and  a  half  miUiona  in  1881). 

2.  Three-fourths  of  the  criminals. 

3.  One-half  the  diseases. 

4.  One-third  of  the  insanity. 

5.  Three-fourths  of  the  depraviiy  of  children  and  young 
people. 

6.  One-third  of  the  shipwrecks. 

As  to  the  condition  in  Belgium,  the  London  Daily 
News  (March  8,  1884)  sa^s  :— 

"A  statement  just  issued  by  the  Belgian  Patriotio 
League  against  Drunkenness  thus  sums  up  the  present 
aspect  of  the  great  drink  question  in  Belgium:  The 
number  of  public-houses  in  that  country,  which  was  63,000 
in  1850,  had  increased  to  125,000  iu  1880,  and  is  now 
130,000.  The  number  of  suicides  during  the  last  forty 
years  has  increased  80  per  cent.,  the  number  of  insane 
104  per  cent. ;  of  convicte  135  per  cent.  Of  the  workmen 
who  die  in  the  hospitals  80  per  cent,  are  habitual  drunkards. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  league  is  that  the  Belgians 
are  the  most  intemperate  people  in  the  world.*' 

§  67.  As  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  H.  A.  Thompson  read 
an  able  paper  at  the  Melbourne  Intematpnal  Conference, 
1880,  in  which  he  said — 

"  Dr.  Edward  Young,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  ^^  jm^^i^ 
Washington,  estimated  the  cost  of  liquor  to  the  nation  in  YoanKoatbe 
1867  to  be  about  600,000,000  dollars.    The  estimate  should  SSkwii  oi 
be  m,uoh  greater  now.     Dr.  Hargreaves,  in  Our  Wasted  th©  United 
Besouraes  (New  York,  1876),  makes  the  cost  in  1872  to  be  ^'^^ 
735,720,048  dollars.    Add  to  this  direct  cost  the  conse- 
quential cost,  and  we  have  a  drain  upon  the  nation  annually 
of  1,500,000,000  dollars.     Upon  the  basis  of  Dr.  Young, 

stated  that  at  a  dinner-party  where  the  gpiests  were  nearly  all  dis- 
tillers, one  of  them  gave  this  toast — *'-The  distillers'  best  friend,  the 
poor  prostitntes  of  I<ondon ! " 
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the  cost  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  the  United  States  w|m 
one-sixth  of  the  value  of  its  mannfactnres,  which  in  1870 
were  4,232,325,442  dollars ;  one-fourth  of  all  the  farm  pro- 
ductions and  additions  of  stock  in  that  year,  valued  at 
2,447,588,658  dollars.  All  the  slaughtered  animals,  home 
manufactures,  fruit  products,  market  garden  and  orchard 
products,  which  were  in  value  627,242,403  dollars,  were 
92,182,707  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  our  nation's  drink 
bill.  In  the  same  year  our  drink  bill  was  145,621,273 
dollars  more  than  the  value  of  all  furniture  and  house 
fixtures  .  .  .  which  were  valued  at  473,803,837  dollars, 
and  of  all  the  articles  of  wear,  including  boots  and  shoes, 
hats  and  caps,  hosiery,  etc.,  manufactured  in  the  country. 
Again,  the  value  of  all  the  food  preparations  of  1870  was 
19,059,539  dollars  less  thali  the  cost  of  the  nation's  drink 
bill.  We  are  shown  by  the  same  author  that  the  cost  of 
liquor  for  ten  years  is  nearly  ttoO'thirds  of  the  assessed 
value  (9,914,780,825  dollars)  of  all  the  real  estate  in  the 
United  States ;  while  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  personal 
property  (4,264,205,907  dollars)  is  but  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  our  drink  bill  for  ten  years." 
Mr.  Powdi.  And  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Temperance  Jubilee  (Bep- 
f^iZu^  tember,  1882),  Mr.  Powell,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  of 
•jdiurtiTof    the  same  import,  stating  that — 

siti  "There  were  in  1881, 5210  distilleries.  These  consumed 

81,291,146  bushels  of  grain,  with  an  aggregate  production 
of  117,728,150  gallons  of  proof  spirits.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1882,  the  total  amount  of  revenue  to  the 
National  Treasury  from  distilled  spirits  was  69,873,408.18 
dollars ;  from  fermented  liquors  16,153,920.42  dollars.  The 
total  beer  production  for  the  same  period,  as  reported  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  was  16,952,085  barrels. 
A  brewers'  authority  gives  the  number  of  breweries  at 
2830,  and  estimates  that  there  are  1,681,870  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation  for  barley  and  hops.  The  author  of 
Our  Wasted  Besottrces  gives  the  annual  liquor  bill  of  the 
United  States  at  735,000,000  dollars.  In  1880,  according 
to  the  record  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  there 
were  of  wholesale  dealers  in  distilled  spirits,  4065 ;  of  retail 
dealers,  166,891 ;  of  wholesale  dealers  in  fermented  liquors, 
2065 ;  of  retail  dealers,  8952 ;  an  aggregate  of  both  whole- 
sale and  retail   dealers  in  both   d^^tilled  and  fermented 
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liqnon  of  181,973.  Gonnting  1000  to  a  regiment,  we  haye 
a  liquor-Belling  army  of  181  regiments,  oommissioned  hj 
the  GK>Y6mment  of  the  United  States  to  perpetuate  the 
kingdom  of  nnrighteonsness  and  to  obstmot  the  onward 
progress  of  the  temperance  reform." 

A  recent  number  of  the  NaHonal  Temperanee  Advocate  Thaifa«(mai 
of  NewYork  gives  the  following  summary  of  liquor  reyenue  ^^SSueS 


in  the  United  States :— 


FtocalTMn  ended 

June  SO. 

1868 

.•■ 

•M 

1864 

•  •• 

1866 

••• 

1866 

•  •• 

1867 

••• 

•  •• 

1868 

••• 

1869 

.••- 

.•• 

1870 

•  •• 

1871 

••• 

... 

1872 

... 

1873 

.•• 

•  •• 

1874 

... 

1876 

••• 

•  •• 

1876 

•  •• 

1877 

••• 

..• 

1878 

••• 

1879 

*•• 

••• 

1880 

•  •• 

1881 

•«• 

•  •• 

1882 

••• 

Total  dollars 

Beoelpte  froradl^ 

tilled  eptrite. 

Dollars.  DoUats. 

6,176,580  1,628,984 

80,829,149  2,290,009 

18,731,422  8,784,928 

83,268,172  6,220,563 

88,542,952  6,057,501 

18,655,681  6,955,769 

46,071,231  6,099,879 

66,606,094  6,819,127 

46,281,818  7,889,502 

49,476,616  8,258,498 

62,099,372  9,324,938 

49,444,090  9,304,680 

62,081,991  9,144,004 

66,426,866  9,671,281 

67,469,430  9,480,789 

60,420,816  9,937,062 

62,570,286  10,729,320 

61,185,609  12,829,803 

67,163,976  13,700,241 

69,878,408  16,168,920 


New  York 

Becetpts  ttom  nr-    revenue  of 
mented  llqoon.      the  United 


8Utei(l8es- 
1881> 


904,863,756    163,130,728 

The  Evening  Standard  (February  10,  1883),  quoting  London 
from  the  just  issued  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  ^SUS^doa 
Staatistios  for  the  United  States,  says —  uqaorooa- 

''  The  consumption  (not  manufactured)  of  distilled  STSSSmi" 
spirits  during  the  years  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882 
respectiyely,  was  57,111,982,  54,278,475,  63,526,694, 
70,607,081,  and  73,556,036  gallons.  For  the  same  years  the 
consumption  of  wines,  natiye  and  foreign,  was  19,812,675, 
24,532,015,  28,484,428,  24,231,106,  and  25,628,071  gallons. 
But  the  chief  increase  has  been  in  malt  liquors,  which  aggre- 
gated 310,653,253,  345,076,118,  414,771,690.  444,806,373, 
and  527,051,236  gallons. 

As  to  the  drink  traffic  in  New  York  city,  the  New  York 
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ThaifMo       Herald  (February  26,  1883)  comments  to  tbe  efEed;  ihaJb 
i?2/ nSnJ  there  are  over  ten  thoosand  ram  shops  in  the  city  of  New 
J«^"^    York,  or  one  to  every  125  inhabitants,  one  to  every  25 
Ymk&tjT  families.     *'  Yarions  shops  and  stores  where  bread,  meat, 
and   groceries  can   be  procured  foot  up  7326;  in  other 
words,  there  are  2749  more  rum  shops  than  food  shops  in 
New  York  city."    But,  as  regards  London,  as  long  ago  as 
1835,  Mr.  Mark  Moore,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  on  drink,  stated  that  the  number  of 
places  for  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  exceeded  thai  of 
bakers,  butchers,  and  fishmongers  together. 
Dr.  HowMd         ^  ^  lecture  delivered  also  in  1883,  on  the  Olory  and 
^^^^      Shame  of  New  York,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  said  that  there 
•ui^je^       were  12,000  grog  shops  in  New  York  city,  or  one  to  eyery 

hundred  inhabitants. 
The  oondi-  But  Great  Britain  furnishes  figures  equally  deplorable. 

mto^M^in  ^^r  example,  at  the  annual  licensing  sessions  held  at 
thisremMct;  Birmingham,  September  6,  1883,  deputations  from  the 
5*Mr.J.  **  Good  Templars  and  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  "pro- 
h^MP      Bented  memorials  against  the  granting  of  new  licences,  and 
urged  the  magistrates  to  withhold  others  which  were  not 
absolutely  necessary.    Birmingham,  it  vms  stated,  had  2240 
licensed  houses,  or  one  to  every  35  inhabited  housee  ;  and  the 
Bight  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P ,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Lords  Committee  on  Intemperance  (1879),  stated  that 
**  out  of  seventy  large  towns,  fifty  have  more  public-houses 
than  Birmingham.*' 
TbePoO  Concerning  public-houses  in  America,  the  PaU  MaU 

^?S^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^»  ^  ^^'  furnishes  the  following  statistics  :— 
berof  pubuo.        "  In  Nevada  there  is  one  drinking  saloon  to  every  66 
^^f^i5n     inhabitants ;  in  Colorado,  one  to  every  76 ;  in  California, 
totKein-       one  to   every  99;  the  rest  of  the  States  supplying  the 
thewioiis    following  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  drinking  scJoon  : 
^^oftiM  —Oregon,    176;    New    Jersey,    179;    New    York,   192; 
*^         Louisiana,   200:    Ohio,   225;    Connecticut,   246;    Massa- 
chusetts, 256 ;  Delaware,  258 ;  Pennsylvania,  263 ;  Bhode 
Island,   266 ;   Illinois,   267 ;   Maryland,   293 ;   Wisconsin, 
304;  Minnesota,  311 ;  Missouri,  337;  Michigan,  350 ;  New 
Hampshire,  376;   Iowa,   377;    Indiana,  380;   Kentucky, 
438;  Nebraska,  487;  Tennessee,  525;  Texas,  54^9;  Arkansas, 
554;  Alabama,  608;  Georgia,  612;  Florida,  653;  Missis- 
•ippi,  654;  Virginia,  693;  North  Carolina,  708;  Maine, 
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791;  Vermont,  812;  West  Virginia,  817;  Kansas,  876; 
and  South  Carolina,  708.  It  thus  appears  that  the  twelve 
States  in  which  there  were  fewest  drinking  saloons  were 
all  Southern,  except  Vermont,  and  leaving  out,  of  course, 
Maine  and  Kansas,  in  which  States  drinking  saloons  are 
prohibited  by  law." 

Dr.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  in^Beport  of  Insanity  (1868),  Dr.  Lee  on 
gave  for  the  year  1860  one  insane  person  to  every  1805  SJSSitT. 
inhabitants,   and  in  1868,   one  to  every  700.      In  his  S[\hi*iJ[J^ 
InsanUy  and  Insane  Asylums  (Sacramento,  1872),  Dr.  E.  T.  ^      **"**' 
Wilkins,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  the  Sti^  of  Cali- 
fornia, states  (p.  211)  that  ho  is  of  opinion  intoxication  is 
a  far  mightier  cause  of  mental  diseases  than  all  other  causes 
put  together. 

In  AlcohoUc  Insanity  (New  York,  1883),  Dr.  Lewis  D.  J^^^Jj;^'* 
Mfuson  says,  "  In  a  study  of  600  cases  of  inebriety  treated 
at  the  Inebriate  Asylum,  Fort  Hamilton,  I  found  that  166 
persons  had  809  attacks  of  alcoholic  mania  in  some  form 
at  various  times  during  their  periods  of  alcoholic  addiction. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  1883,  of  the  412  cases  tabulated,  in  32,  or  in  a 
little  less  than  one  in  18, '  intemperance '  was  stated  as  the 
exciting  cause." 

The  last  United  States  census  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  most  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics 
and  idiots  during  the  last  decade;  while  the  population 
has  increased  by  30  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  ^the  insane  is 
given  as  a  little  over  155  per  cent. 

In  his  Mantial  of  Psychological  Medicine  (New  York,  gf.  Mmwi,  of 
1883),  Dr.  Mann  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  on^lwhout 
complex  influences  that  intemperance  exerts  in  the  produc-  ^i^anuj. 
tion  of  insanity.     Ail  observers  agree  that  it  is  intmiately 
connected  with,  and  is  one  of  the  main  exciting  causes  of, 
insanity.  .  .  .  Many  superintendents  of  foreign  asylums 
have  estimated  the  admissions  from  intemperance  at  25  per 
cent,  or  higher,  including  not  only  the  proximate  but 
remote  cause  of  the  disease.     This  percentage  will  be 
largely  increased  if  we  take  into  account  the  great  number 
of   cases  in  which   intemperance  of  parents   causes  the 
insanity  or  idiocy  of  their  offspring.  Dr.  L.  Lunier  estimates 
that  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  to  be  found 
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in  the  large  cities  of  Europe  hare  had  parents  who  were 

notorions  dnmkards." 

MaziiMdii  "^^  ^^  *^®  Eetme  de$  deux  Mondea  (1872)  Mazime  dn 

Camp  on  the  Camp  sajB  that  the  frequency  of  mental  diseases  in  Paris 

^^uaSkoT  ^  ^^T  largely  attributable  to  the  insobriety  which  has 

Paris  during  euormously  increased  there  during  the  last  two  years ; — 

the  siefa.      ^YiB,t  in  the  siege  the  workman  drank  more  thau  he  fought, 

and  under  the  Commune  drink  was  given  out  to  make 

them  fight;  that  in  nine  months'  time  Paris  consumed 

five  times  as  much  alcohol  as  formerly  in  one  year,  with 

the  results  of  prevalence  of  delirium  tremens,  and  the 

destructive  outbreak  of  petrolomania. 

Dr.  Baer  on         Speaking  of  the  general  passion  for  drink  in  France, 

ttoi'tottT"  I>r.  Baer,  in  his  Alcoholismua  (Berlin,  1878),  deplores  the 

''^SSbr^  effect  of  this  evil  on  the  nation,  and  states  that  "  unpreju- 

diink.  diced  and  highly  intelligent  men  attribute  the  severe 

defeats  in  the  last  war  with  Germany  in  no  small  degree 

to  the  disorder,  want  of  discipline,  and  incapability  of 

resistance  which  has  been  produced  and  nurtured  in  the 

French  army  by  the  predommant  craving  for  drink  in  both 

military  and  civil  life.* 

"Daring  the  siege,  Paris  was  seized  by  a  mental 
epidemic  of  acute  alcoholism,  and  alcoholism  is  one  of  the 
principal  sonrces  of  the  deeds  of  abomination  and  shame 
occurring  with  the  rising  of  the  Commune." 

Official  statistics  show  that  in  1882  there  were  18,434 
admissions  to  the  French  asylums.  Of  these,  10,184  were 
new  cases.  The  total  number  treated  in  these  asylums 
during  the  year  was  58,760,  of  whom  31,000  were  women 
and  27,000  were  men;  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  large 

•  In  his  Hereditary  AlcohoUem  (Medioal  Thesis,  Ftads,  1880),  Dr. 
Gendron  says — 

"  If  we  require  proofs  of  the  eCfeots  of  alcoholic  heredity  on  stature 
and  moscalar  strength,  we  surely  find  them  in  the  recroiting  registers, 
which  show  that  certain  districts  where  alcoholism  prevails  cannot 
furnish  the  required  arerage  of  conscripts.  The  arrondissement  of 
Domfront,  in  Normandy,  consumes  proportionately  the  largest  amount 
of  alcohol;  in  that  arrondissement  the  canton  of  Pussais  and  the 
commune  of  Mantilly  especially  are  notable  for  excessive  drinking ; 
even  if  all  the  able-bodied  men  were  taken  in  Pussais,  the  recruitment 
would  still  be  insufficient,  and  Mantilly  is  in  this  respect  below  all 
other  communes." 
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proportion  of  this  yearly  augmenting  increase  is  dne  to 
alcoholism. 

Dr.  E.  Lanceranz,  in  his  essay  On  Alcoholism  and  its 
Consequences  (Paris,  1878),  charges  alcoholism  with  being 
a  principal  oanse  of  the  decrease  in  the  population  of 
France  and  other  countries.  ''  Assisted  by  tuberculosis," 
says  Dr.  Lancerauz,  "  alcoholism  has  long  been  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  decreased  population  in  many  quarters 
of  the  world.  These  two  causes  united  have  contributed 
much  more  than  iron  or  fire  to  more  and  more  reduce  the 
number  of  natives  of  North  and  South  America.  To 
this  also  is  due  the  progressive  disparity  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific ; 
notably  the  Marquesas,  Sandwich,  Tahiti,  and  others. 
But  we  need  only  to  observe  what  is  going  on  in  our  own 
midst  to  recognize  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  depopulation. 
Many  statisticians  and  economists  are  justly  alarmed  at 
the  decrease  in  population  of  one  of  the  most  favoured 
provinces  in  France,  and  each  furnishes  his  own  ex- 
planation of  the  fact.  If  we  examine  into  the  matter  we 
find  that  in  Normandy,  where  a  great  quantity  of  brandy 
is  distilled,  alcoholism  is  most  rampant.  The  notion 
prevails  there  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  infants  wine 
and  liquor  in  order  to  strengthen  them.  This  pernicious 
habit,  together  with  the  general  alcoholic  excesses  so 
common  in  Normandy,  undoubtedly  form  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  decreasing  population  of  this 
rich  prpvince." 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  National  Association  for  Dr.  Baer,  of 
the  Protection  of  the  Insane,*  Dr.  Baer  said-  SSSi  ^ 

"  In  comparing  the  number  of  drinking  saloons  in  the  ^^JJ  *° 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  the 
number  of  insane,  both  in  public  institutions  and  in  private 
families,  as  cleaned  from  the  census  report  of  1871 , 1  was 
enabled  to  show  conclusively  that  everywhere  where  the 
number  of  drinking  places,  %.e.  the  consumption  of  alcohol, 
was  the  greatest,  the  number  of  insane  was  also  the  largest. 
Without  donbt,  to  my  mind,  it  is  in  alcohol  that  we  most 
look  for  and  will  find  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  mental  diseases.'' 

•  AmeriecM  PayeTiologieail  Journal  (quarterly),  Philadelphia  (Oct. 
1888). 
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Dr.Finkd-  The   QuoHerl'u  Journal  of  Inebriety   (Hartford,  Con- 

rSSuS  necticnt,  U.S.),  October,  1883,  says  that,  "  According  to 
HgJ^Gom.  ijr.  Finkelbnrg,  member  of  the  Rnflsian  Public  Health 
the  same  in  Commission,  alcoholic  liquors  cause  over  two-fifths  of  all 
^^^''^        the  insanity,  and  fiye-eighths  of  all  the  criminality. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OBIOnr  AKD  G^USIS  Of  ALOOHOLTSV. 

§  68.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  great  sum  of  testimony 
— BO  probable  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain — that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  eyil  habit  of  alcoholic  intoxication 
was  unknown  to  man.  According  to  Dr.  Baer,  many  races 
still  existing,  or  only  recently  extinct,  had  no  knowledge 
of  intoxicants. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Figg,  in  his  paper  On  the  Physiological 
Operation  of  Alcohol  (Temperance  Spectator,  London,  1862), 
cites  Uie  following  examples : — 

**  The  Portngnese  and  other  Arctic  navigators  testify 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  frigid  zone  in  this  particular. 
Colnmbos  and  his  Spanish  successors  described  a  race 
more  beautiful  and  refined  than  aborigines  generally  are, 
amonffst  whom  no  trace  of  an  intoxicant  existed.  The 
Frendi  gave  the  same  verdict  as  to  the  Northern  American 
continent,  and  the  English,  under  Cook,  so  h^  as  Australia 
and  the  Polynesian  islands  are  concerned,  corroborate  the 
same  iacL  In  the  penetration  of  Africa  from  its  eastern 
or  western  coast,  it  has  not  been  seen  save  as  an  article  of 
importation.  In  fact,  in  every  locality  first  developed  to 
civilised  enterprise,  alcohol  in  any  of  its  varieties  was  un- 
known. Those  describing  the  early  habits  of  the  Calmuo 
Tartars  will  contest  this  statement,  insisting  that  the 
favourite  beverage  of  those  savages  was  a  fermentation  of 
the  milk  of  mares.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  conceded, 
must  not  the  educated  chemist  at  once  understand  that 
the  fermentation  referred  to  was  merely  the  development 
of  lactic  acid  by  transposition  of  the  saccharine  element  in 
the  milk  P    In  his  description  of  the  Islands  of  the  South 
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Pacific,  Melville  mentions  tbe  existence  of  a  liqnor 
affirmed  to  be  an  intoxicant  fromliis  own  observation  of  its 
apparent  effect  on  those  who  partook  of  it.  Tbe  mode 
of  preparation,  bowever,  refutes  tbe  idea  tbat  it  was  a 
fermented  fluid.  It  was  simply  tbe  expressed  jnice  of  a 
berb  wbicb  was  drank  before  fermentation  could  bave 
been  realized.  Independently  of  tbis,  we  bave  tbe  positive 
testimony  of  Jobn  Williams,  tbat  tbe  American  traders 
were  tbe  first  to  introduce  intoxicants,  and  tbe  earliest 
inebriators  of  tbese  Pacific  Islands." 
Orighiofttia  But  in  tbe  most  remote  bistorio  period  tbe  use  of 
»<.^i^  intoxicants  bad  become  comparatively  common,  and,  witb 
tbe  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  tbe  subtlety  and  stealibi- 
ness  of  tbese  poisons,  we  can  easily  see  bow  individuality 
was  undermined  by  tbeir  use,  and  tbe  natural  passions 
obanged  into  insatiable  demands,  before  man  really  under- 
stood tbe  origin  of  tbe  miscbief.  And  as  bis  awakening 
to  tbese  moral  effects  probably  took  place  only  wben  tbe 
worst — ^tbe  weakening  of  bis  power  to  resist— bad  been 
aocomplisbed,  be  invented,  as  moral  weakness  always  does, 
excuses  for  bis  excesses. 

He  denied  tbe  evil  results  of  wbicb  be  was  botb  tbe 
illustration  and  proof.  He  ascribed  a  best  of  excellent 
effects  to  aloobol.  Wben  tbese  benefits  failed  to  appear, 
and  barm  alone — ^barm  tbat  could  not  be  bidden — ^followed 
upon,  bis  indulgences,  be  cbarged  tbe  trouble  to  Providence, 
or  to  tbe  blind  forces  of  nature,  and  posed  as  tbe  victim  of 
mysteries  witb  wbicb  be  could  not  bope  to  contend. 

Tbese  pleas  are  made,  tbis  self-deception  is  practised 
still ;  yet  it  is  man  wbo  put  bimself  into  tbis  pit,  and  now 
at  last  be  knows  tbat  it  is  so,  and  tbat  it  is  be  wbo  must 
lift  bimself  out. 

By  bis  first  ignorant  indulgence  in  intoxication,  man 
placed  bimself  in  a  continuity  of  circumstances  wbicb 
were  certain  to  drag  tbe  individual  and  tbe  race  to  lower 
and  lower  life-levels ;  not  necessarily  as  regards  outward 
appearances,  refinements,  and  comforts — civilization  bas 
made  marvellous  progress  in  tbese  directions — but  as 
regards  tbe  bigb est  purposes  of  our  being  bere  and  inbabit- 
ing  bodies  at  all,  as  regards  our  discovering  and  obeying 
ibose  laws  of  eternal  trutb  wbicb  now  and  tben  in  all  of 
us  force,  if  only  momentary,  recognition.    For  tbe  ligbt  of 
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the  Grown  held  vainly  over  the  head  of  the  man  with  the 
muck-rake  does  sometimes  penetrate  with  a  moment's 
flash  the  mbbish  we  grope  in. 

§  69.  The  development  of  the  race  is  like  that  of  the  ukeneas  in 
individnal :  it  begins  in  both  with  an  eager  desire  to  be  ^J^^^ 
happy  and  an  eager  search  for  the  means  of  happiness.        md  m- 

In  the  baby  this  desire  is  satisfied  with  plenty  of  milk,  xhMS?" 
warmth,  soft  conching,  and  slnmber.  His  mother's  bosom,  dividaai 
and  the  bed  where  he  lies  with  her,  make  his  world.  hS^^^L^ 

A  little  later,  the  horizon  widens  to  the  walls  of  the 
room  and  the  vaguely  wondered-at  shining  spaces  which 
the  windows  show.  He  finds  that  it  hurts  to  fall.  The 
result  is  instantly  unpleasant.     He  becomes  cautious. 

He  discovers  that  raisins  taste  nice,  that  sngar  is 
delicious.  He  eats  of  these  voracionsly.  The  result  is 
immediate  pleasure ;  and  when  nausea  and  heaidache  follow, 
it  is  the  nurse  or  mamma  who  is  to  blame,  not  his  own 
gluttony.  By  the  time  he  has  learned  the  last  iAct,  the 
raisin  and  sagar-eating  habit  is  formed,  and  stands  mightily 
in  the  way  of  reform.  The  pleasure  is  sweet  and  immediate. 
He  tries  to  assure  himself  that  the  pain  coming  after  is 
due  to  some  other  cause ;  to  anything  he  is  willing  to  give 
up,  rather  than  to  the  one  thing  he  is  unwilling  to  resign. 

He  is  still  a  child,  to  whom  the  self  of  the  senses  is  all 
the  self  and  all  of  happiness  or  unhappiness  that  exists. 

As  he  grows  older,  varions  things — the  widening  of  his 
visible  world,  the  strange  interest  felt  in  his  own  growth, 
the  influence  of  companions  and  circumstances,  the  care 
and  guidance  of  his  parents,  etc.,  etc. — ^have  all  had  their 
effect  on  his  development ;  he  has  learned  some  self- 
restraint,  gained  some  little  knowledge  of  himself,  of  his 
relations  to  others ;  and,  if  his  circumstances  have  been 
very  favourable  to  moral  growth,  he  begins  to  see  that  the 
senses  do  not  compass  the  whole  meaning  of  happiness, 
and  learns  that  they  are  not  even  a  chief  part  of  it,  tiiat 
happiness  lies  not  in  having  good  things  for  himself,  but 
in  being  worthy  to  have  good  things,  whether  they  come 
or  not;  by  desiring,  above  all  things,  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  others  ;  by  doing  heartily  all  he  can  to  bring 
about  general  happiness — universal  happiness;  and  thus 
actually,  genuinely,  and  really  being  happy  himself. 

The  child,  grown  to  maturity  in  this  way,  leads  a  large 
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life  and  a  complete  life,  whatever  his  condition  or  position 
may  liappen  to  be,  becaase  he  irradiates  real  happiness. 
He  is  a  centre  from  which  it  rays  out,  whereyer  that  centre 
be  placed ;  and  this  irradiation  has  a  widening  effect,  like 
that  of  the  circle  around  the  stone  cast  in  the  water :  it 
never  stops  short  of  the  two  shores  of  life — ^the  shore  of 
the  beginning  and  the  shore  of  the  unending. 

SeU-denials  for  the  sake  of  others  are  his  dearest 
indulgences,  and  as  far  removed  in  essence  and  effect  from 
the  morbid,  anchoritio,  nobody-benefiting  sacrifices  of 
St.  Simon  Stylites  and  his  ilk  as  the  shower  of  sweet 
spring  rain  is  different  from  the  outbreak  of  a  sewer. 

He  will  not  think  for  one  moment  of  the  pleasure  to 
him  of  an  otherwise  perfectly  innocent  indulgence,  if  his 
having,  means  temptation  and  struggle  for  any  other. 
The  happiness  of  the  senses,  of  self,  has  given  place  to  the 
only  tine  or  lasting  happiness,  the  happiness  of  Abou 
Ben-Adhem,  who  "  loved  his  fellow-men ! 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  is  not  well  trained, 
if  his  circumstances  are  those  of  the  foolishly  indulged 
and  pampered  household  pet,  however  talented  and  clever 
he  may  be,  and  whatever  else  he  may  learn,  he  grows  up 
grossly  and  fatally  ignorant  of  what  he  is  here  for,  of  what 
is  due  from  himself  to  himself,  of  what  is  due  from  him  to 
others.  He  is  a  centre  from  which  radiates  discontent, 
greed,  tyranny — towards  which  must  flow  constant  tribute. 
He  will  deny  himself  nothing  that  he  desires — no,  not 
even  for  his  own  good,  much  less  for  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  another.  He  is  lonely,  because  he  has  spoiled 
himself  for  his  own  society ;  and  over  those  who  must  be 
with  him  he  exerts  an  influence  which,  however  it  may 
stir  disgust,  also  contaminates  and  gradually  drags  them 
into  more  or  less  real  fellowship  with  him ;  for  the 
spectacle  of  selfishness,  continually  triumphing  in  its 
exactions,  is  one  of  the  most  deteriorating  in  its  effects 
upon  those  who  must  constantly  behold  it.  And  especially 
great  is  the  ascendency  of  this  kind  of  evil  with  the 
individual  and  with  society,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
intellectual  flashes  and  eccentric  humours,  the  shallow, 
sudden  generosities — purely  for  sensation  sake,  but  cited 
as  virtues — ^which  convivial  circles  so  much  affect. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  the  race.    In  its  infancy 
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it  found  the  taste  of  alcohol  as  the  habe  found  the  sugar  tim  race 
— sweet.     The  pain  that  followed  it  would  not  heed,  and  SJ^iJ* 
when  at  last  forced  to  heed  by  overwhelming  evil  results, 
it  sought,  like  the  sugar-nauseated  child,  to  secure  itself 
in  its  now  all-enthralling  habit  by  evasions  and  specious 
reasonings. 

Later  on,  as  the  race  grew  into  knowledge  of  things 
good  and  evil,  we  have  seen  how,  in  spite  of  great  general 
advancement  in  many  things — ^in  spite  of  enormous  strides 
in  all  directions  of  scientific,  philosophical,  artistic,  and 
material  knowledge — ^in  spite,  too,  of  what  steam  and  elec- 
tricity have  done  to  melt  and  forge  the  nations,  tribes,  and 
peoples  into  one  brotherhood — a  fraternity  in  no  way  so 
omelly  betrayed  as  in  its  mutual  upholding  and  guiltiness 
of  this  deadly  universal  vice — ^in  spite,  too,  of  single  in- 
stances of  the  noblest  individual  heroism  and  self-abnega- 
tion, of  decades  here  and  there  in  which  national  life  and 
character  have  shone  with  extraordinary  lustre  of  inspira- 
tion for  all  succeeding  time — still  we  find  that  the  habit  of 
alcoholic  intoxication  which  the  race  formed  in  its  child- 
hood has  been  suffered  to  grow  with  its  growth,  and  so 
poisons  us  in  our  maturity  that  we  do  not,  as  a  race,  yet 
comprehend  what  happiness  is,  but  still  continue  to  mistake 
the  temporary  exaltations  of  alcohol,  and  other  sense- 
ezcitaDts,  for  real  glimpses  of  that  highest  scope  and 
regnancy  of  being  from  which  it  shuts  us  out  and  down. 

Reasoning  from  the  past,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the 
instinct  of  progress,  the  laws  of  development,  of  evolution, 
which  are  coeval  with  man,  must  be  part  of  his  essential 
nature  so  long  as  he  exists.  The  eager  desire  to  be  happy, 
the  eager  search  for  happiness,  will  go  on. 

And  we  may  comfort  ourselves  at  the  outset  with  the 
certainty  that  this  desire,  this  search,  this  resistless  out- 
reaching  impulse  of  man  must  in  itself  be  good,  for  it  is 
part  of  man  as  God  made  him.  By  it  Gk>d  is  perpetually 
calling  to  man,  *'  Seek  Me,  find  Me,  and  in  Me  find  eternal 
life,  eternal  joy  I " 

But  what  concerns  us  instantly  and  mightily  is  to  find 
out  what  to  seek,  and  how  to  seek  it. 

A  little  child  stands  alone  at  night  in  a  great  forest.  Both  ml*. 
He  gropes  for  light,  even  though  not  quite  understandiDg  ^ISit/Jhwu 
what  light  is  or  what  it  can  do  for  him.     A  bright  star,  Sr  the  lur. 
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twinkling  in  tlie  sky  jnst  over  his  father's  roof,  sends  a 
long  white  ray — straight  as  truth  is  straight — ^by  which 
the  little  one,  if  lie  only  sees  it,  can  go  directly  to  his 
&ther*s  door.  Bat  at  the  same  moment  a  glow-worm, 
flitting  and  flashing  before  him,  seems  to  his  unlearned  eye 
a  nearer  and  brighter  light,  and  he  stumbles  after  it 
through  bog  and  mire.  At  moments  he  clasps  it  in  deligbt, 
but  again  and  again  it  eludes,  it  escapes,  or,  being  clutched, 
flares  up  and  fades  out ;  while  the  deluded  child,  bruised 
and  cold,  goes  ever  farther  and  forfcher  from  home. 

He  was  right  to  search  for  light — the  tiny  immortal 
spark  within  him  made  such  search  natural  and  certain. 
But  he  lacked  wisdom  to  distinguish  between  the  phantom- 
flame  of  the  will-o'-the-wisp  and  the  pure  perennial  ray  of 
the  star ;  and  when  the  alternations  of  feverish  triumph 
and  bitter  disappointment  had  taugbt  him  his  mistake, 
he  was  exhausted — he  lacked  strength  to  return — and 
besides,  the  star  had  grown  to  look  very  far  away  and  dim, 
for  the  fitful  glimmer  he  followed  had  weakened  his  eyes, 
and  the  habit  of  chasing  it  drew  him  on  till  he  sank  to 
rise  no  more. 
Fini  So  with  man  in  the  earliest  stages  of  his  development. 

SSJuSf  The  world  of  sensation  was  the  first  in  which  he  found 
toowiedge  himself.  His  reasoning  faculties  first  applied  themselves 
Se  mMA,^  here,  and  held  back  his  spiritual  perceptions.  What  felt 
good,  what  felt  bad;  what  he  wanted,  what  he  didn't 
want ;  what  he  liked  to  do,  and  what  he  didn't  like  to  do ; 
these  things  guided  him.  He  did  not  analyze  second,  third, 
and  fourth  resiilts. 

And  in  this  stage  of  being;  his  search  for  happiness 
instead  of  leading  him  out  and  up  in  life,  chained  nim  to 
himself.  He  was  his  own  horizon,  his  own  zenith  and 
nadir;  for  self-seekiDg — that  is,  the  effort  to  please  and 
gratify  only  one's  self — can  only  go  on  within  the  life  of 
the  senses.  Pleasurable  sensations,  physical  delights; 
separated  from  all  thought  or  care  for  the  rights  and 
delights  of  others ;  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  them,  at 
any  cost,  so  that  they  are  gained ;  these  have  been  and  are 
the  self-seeker's  ideal  of  happiness — to  him  the  glow-worm 
inevitably  obscures  the  star. 
Aiooboi  And  in  alcohol  he  believed  he  had  found  the  crowning 

b^^^     agent  for  producing  a  strange  pleasure  of  its  own,  which 
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had  also  power  to  eiLhanoe  and  vary  kindred  pleasures  in-  «gent  for 
dulged  in  with  it .•  LTpiSSS. 

By  this  nndne  development  of  the  senses,  the  normal  f  *i25jL 
appe^tes,  tajstes,  and  passions  of  man  were  transformed  and  paasions 
into  the  various  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  the  lust  of  acquisition,  ^^^"'^ 
arraying  him  against  his  brother  in  bloody  contests  for  losu  by  the 
power,  for  possessions,  making  him  covet  Naboth's  vineyard  SeveSment 
and  Naboth's  wife ;  the  lust  of  ease,  making  him  deaf  to  of  tbefenses. 
the  cry  of  the  down-trodden  and  impoverished,  lest  to  listen 
should  prove  troublesome ;  the  lust  of  gold,  that  Shylock 
lust  whose  sordid  outcry, "  Oh,  my  dncats,  my  dncats  !  Oh, 
my  daughter  !  "  shows  to  what  level  the  Inst  of  gold  can 
sink  the  most  sacred  ties  of  love;  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
which  turns  men  and  women  into  birds  of  prey,  and 
manhood  and  womanhood  into  moral  quicksands,  where 
modesty,  love,  and  the  divine  purposes  of  sex  are  irre- 
ooTorably  degraded  and  lost. 

But  while  this  was  going  on  through  the  ages,  the  spiritiuaand 
spiritual  and  mental  powers  of  man  were  also  slowly  un-  SSi^LSw 
folding  and  beginning  to  struggle  through  the  meshes  tboeooa- 
woven  by  the  senses ;  beginning  also,  though  at  first  but  ^^^"^ 
dimly  and  fitfully,  to  assert  their  sway  as  masters  in  the 
stead  of  the  usurping  senses,  and  to  find  that  these,  in 
their  headlong,  egoistic,  untutored  search  for  happiness, 
had  produced  conditions  wholly  foreign  to  it. 

*  Of  oonrse,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  senBes  are  in  themselves 
coarse  or  degrading,  or  that  all  self-seekiiig  is  plainly  and  volgarly 
manifested,  as  the  foregoing  might  seem  to  imply.  The  senses  are 
what  they  shonld  be,  when  bearing  their  proper  relation  of  capable 
and  dooile  servants  te  the  rounded  individuality  of  man.  Bat  when 
they  lead  and  control,  they  lose  the  invaluable  qualities  of  the 
faithfal  servant,  withont  gaining  one  qnality  by  which  they  can  fitly 
lead.  And  the  man  who  abdicates  to  his  senses,  descends  from  the 
throne  where  God  placed  him,  and  submits  his  head  to  his  own  heeL 
This  is  the  condition  of  him  whose  search  for  happiness  begins  and 
ends  with  self;  and  it  is  an  openly  low  or  apparently  refined  condition 
according  to  ike  g^eat  differences  in  the  temperaments,  personal  con- 
ditions, and  snrronndings  of  men.  And  alcohol — more  than  all  intoxi- 
cants— ^has  paramount  power  to  bring  about  this  surrender  to  the 
senses  I  for,  as  is  well  known  and  indisputable,  passions  of  which 
man  is  master  in  a  sober  state,  alcohol  will  not  only  fire  beyond  his 
control,  but  reinforce  with  others  that  never  awakened  in  sobriety, 
and  make  him  do  scores  of  shameful  things  of  which,  but  for  its  in- 
fluence, he  would  be  utterly  incapable. 
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Eg'oism  aDd  sensuality  had  put  the  world  "  ont  of  joint," 
had  dismembered  it,  as  it  were,  into  two  g^eat  factions — 
the  graspers  who  succeed,  and  the  graspers  who  fail. 

The  first  are  the  few,  but  the  all-powerful  in  having 
secured  more  than  the  lion's  share  of  this  world's  treasures 
and  possessions,  and  the  power  to  continue  to  gain  and  hold 
these ;  in  haviug  absorbed  to  their  own  service  the  results 
of  tbe  general  total  of  physical  and  mental  labour ;  and 
who  have,  by  the  processes  thus  resulting,  as  well  as  by 
the  result  itself,  so  removed  themselves  from  the  other 
faction  that,  though  they  know  it  exists,  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed ;  are  cold  to  its 
necessities,  deaf  to  its  claims,  stone-blind  to  their  own 
responsibilities  toward  it,  and  therefore  fatally  indifferent 
to,  fatally  ignorant  of,  the  tragedy  to  which  it  tends. 

The  other  faction,  the  graspers  who  do  not  succeed — 
who,  in  the  same  self-seeking  straggle  for  an  ignis-fatum 
happiness,  have  been  driven  to  the  wall — they  are  innu- 
merable, and  ignorantly  hate  and  envy  those  whom  tbey 
fancy  have  attained  the  object  of  the  unequal  conflict,  not 
seeing  that  victory  which  consists  in  satisfaction  of  self  and 
the  senses  is  really  a  worse  defeat  than  their  own,  so  far  as 
true  happiness  is  concerned ;  for  it  is  of  the  rich,  man  that 
it  is  written,  he  shall  not  easily  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  while  the  poor  man  is  assured  he  shall,  if  he  only 
will,  find  that  kingdom  witldn  him. 

Yet  perhaps  these — the  poor,  the  depi*essed — see  a  little 
further  into  the  portent  of  this  unnatural  struggle ;  they 
have  so  little  to  hoard,  so  little  treasure  to  guard,  that  they 
hoard  their  own  sense  of  wrong — not  always  seeing  where 
blame  is  due — and  count  over  the  coin  *of  disappointment 
which  gluts  the  mints  of  resentment  and  despair. 

In  this  tension,  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor  are  happy, 
neither  are  blameless.  Both  feel  tbe  undying  yearning 
which  selfishness  has  done  its  utmost  to  destroy;  life, 
exhausted  in  the  intermittent,  swiftly  cloying  pleasures 
of  the  senses,  beats  wearily  upon  worn-out  strings  that 
scarcely  can  any  longer  vibrate.  And  one  means  all- 
powerful  in  producing  and  protracting  this  delusion,  a 
means  which  more  than  any  other  has  misled  man's 
search,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  place  and 
keep  him  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  in  spito  of  spiritual 
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and  mental  progress,  a  means  within  the  reach  of  all, 
clamoured  for  hy  all,  and  to  be  had  in  abundance  by  poor 
as  well  as  rich,  is  alcohol. 

In  his  profound  work,  The  Arts  of  Intoxication  (London,  ^-  Cnme  on 
1877),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crane  says—  ^t«^<l. 

"He  that  gave  our  nature  its  depths  did  not  design 
that  those  depths  should  be  stirred  by  trifles.  He  gave 
them,  not  for  laxury,  but  for  utility  in  the  great  aim  and 
work  of  life.  He  never  intended  that  the  deepest,  richest 
tones  of  our  nature  should  be  evoked  by  every  careless 
touch  of  the  keys.  Human  wants,  human  affections,  the 
demands  which  belong  to  time,  and  the  infinite  motives 
which  come  to  us  from  the  eternal  world  are  all  designed 
to  touch  each  its  appropriate  spring.  The  exalted  enjoy- 
ments of  devotion  should  be  richer,  sweeter  to  our  souls  a 
thousandfold  than  all  worldly  success  or  worldly  pleasure. 
And  every  right  affection,  every  rational  hope  and  desire, 
is  meant  to  be  a  motive  power,  and,  according  to  its  value, 
to  stir  the  heart  and  breathe  into  the  soul  inspirations  which 
lend  light  to  the  eyes,  make  the  cheek  glow,  send  the  blood 
bounding  along  its  channels.  .  .  .  Man  has  made  a  fearful  Tnw  ex- 
discovery,  not  how  to  produce,  but  how  to  imitate  these  Jl^t«feited 
true  exaltations.  He  has  learned  how  to  counterfeit  the  ^y  the 
golden  coin  with  which  God  pays  the  worthy  labourer,  excitement 
It  has  been  discovered  that  certain  poisonous  drugs,  ©'•looiwi. 
differing  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  their  effects,  are  potent 
to  lay  a  spell  upon  soul  and  body ;  and,  while  every  mental 
faculty  is  unhinged,  and  every  physical  power  is  benumbed, 
and  the  whole  being  rendered  helpless  and  degraded,  the 
abused  body  may  lie  steeped  in  sensuous  enjoyment,  and 
the  abused  mind  be  cheated  with  a  seeming  consciousness 
of  unwonted  activity  and  augmented  force  and  brilliancy. 
And  men  have  learned  to  covet  the  fleeting  unnatural 
pleasures.  For  the  sake  of  an  hour  of  such  fevered  dreams 
man  is  willing  to  face  the  horrors  of  a  return  to  realities 
which  his  guilty  pleasures  have  despoiled  of  honour,  peace, 
and  virtue ;  is  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  days  of  lassitude 
and  gloom,  and  even  of  pain,  remorse,  and  death." 

Self-deception,  then,  has  made  man  miss  happiness —  JJSl!jJ^^ 
the  happiness  of   the    perfectly    harmonious  individual  hMmade 
being  and  of  the  perfectly  harmonized  community  of  beings  ^IpJiSlJi 
into  which  it  was  intended   he   should  develop,  and,  by  eu  round. 
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circnmscribing  him  to  the  partial  world  of  the  senses,  has 
made  him  miss  the  truth  at  every  turn,  in  religion  no  less 
than  in  science. 

In  religion  it  has  made  him  manufacture  a  God  and  a 
scheme  of  salvation  hy  which  he  escapes  all  responsibility 
for  his  own  being  and  doing.  In  science  it  has  made  him 
insist  that  the  senses  bound  the  entire  world  of  scientific 
research  and  possibility ;  that  what  cannot  be  demonstrated 
by  or  to  the  senses  has  no  existence;  while,  by  the 
abnormal  disproportionate  development  of  the  senses,  the 
clue  they  might  afford  in  a  state  of  perfect  balance  with 
the  other  powers  is  lost. 

For  example,  let  us  imagine  that  a  man  has  grown  up 
without  physical  action ;  that  he  has  for  years  been  sitting 
in  an  artificial  frame,  which  has  locked  all  his  muscles  in 
perfect  stillness,  with  the  exception  of  his  ankles  and  feet ; 
that  these  have  done  all  the  motion,  all  the  living,  for  the 
whole  system,  even  to  his  having  been  fed  through  them 
by  the  process  of  cutaneous  absorption ;  that,  in  this  way, 
though  having  originally  all  the  component  parts  of  feet, 
they  have  lost  all  resemblance  to  feet  as  we  see  them 
in  the  healthy  human  frame  ;•  are  distorted,  unsightly, 
monstrous,  incapable  of  bearing  him  up,  their  very  size 
being  part  of  their  weakness  for  all  the  natural  purposes 
of  feet. 

The  head  of  this  man  is  but  a  little  knob,  his  frame 
puny  and  shrunken,  he  lacks  all  that  ranks  him  with 
normal  man,  he  lives  only  in  his  feet.  If  he  were  to  be 
;tnuffied  and  covered,  so  that  all  of  him  but  his  feet  were 
entirely  hidden,  and  a  physiologist  should  then  be  called 
in  to  say,  without  help  of  any  explanation,  what  the  two 
objects  were  and  to  what  manner  of  creature  they  belonged, 
he  would  be  quite  excusable  if  he  did  not  know  them 
as  feet,  or  if,  guessing  so  far  correctly,  he  constructed 
anything  but  a  man  for  the  rest  of  the  creature ! 

Change  the  picture  and  transfer  the  developmental 
excess  to  any  other  member,  or  organ,  or  set  of  functions ; 
the  result  must  always  be  equally  false  to  nature  and 
truth,  because  equally  out  of  balance  with  them.  The  fault 
is  not  with  the  parts  or  powers  excessively  developed,  nor 
with  those  lying  arbitrarily  dormant ;  it  lies  in  the  false 
method,  the  spurious  process  producing  these. 
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Jnst  as  the  framed  man'a  feet  lost  all  the  fine  inter-  what  iMppi. 
flowing  curves,  the  subtle,  complex  elasticities  which  lend  JSw  ^oS^it 
themselves  to  the  miracle  of  walking,  so  the  spirit  and  the  eutefowii. 
mind  of  man,  chained  down  to  the  special  development  of 
the  senses — which  should  only  know  themselves  through 
his  controlling  and  aspiring  consciousness  of  their  real 
purposes — have  been  excluded  from  the  realization  of  the 
exquisite  happiness  which  Qod  Himself  cannot  bestow 
until  His  child  can  conceive  it ;  and  of  which  man  only 
first  conceives  when  first  he  seeks  the  happiness  of  his 
kind,  and  learns  that  by  this  path  only  comes  happiness 
to  meet  himself ;  and,  in  learning  this,  learns  also  not  to 
seek  it  for  its  own  sake,  even  though  by  the  right  way  of 
first  securing  it  to  others,  but  to  seek  it  for  the  sake  of 
that  blessing  to  others,  by  which  it  comes. 

How  is  this  proven  ? 

Because  when  we  seek  happiness  in  this  way  we  have 
it,  serene,  undoying,  rich,  satisfying,  constant,  and  this 
though  we  have  nothing  else  that  men  call  pleasant  and 
good ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  height  of  physical, 
sensuous  self-gratification,  we  are  always  conscious  of  the 
gnawing  of  for  ever  unsatisfied  desire  at  the  core  of  life,  of 
vague  yet  deep  disappointment  and  emptiness,  and  thus 
the  goad  of  endless  craving  follows  the  ever-artificial 
supply. 

And  hence,  with  all  our  apparent  advancement,  we  are 
to  this  day  still  writhing  in  fratricidal  strife  at  the  feet  of 
insatiable  false  gods,  and  as  man  sought  alcohol  first  for 
pleasure,  thinking  it  happiness,  so  now  we,  wiser,  but, 
alas !  not  stronger,  drink  to  forget,  and  if  we  can  to  dream, 
instead  of  to  know;  for  drink  has  proven  like  the  iron 
frame  which  has  suffered  only  the  feet  to  grow. 

§  70.  The  first  cause  of  the  hold  alcohol  has  obtained  Soppto- 
upon  man  being  that,  in  mistaking  the  gratification  of  the  ^J^J^ez- 
senses  for  the  happiness  he  was  bom  to  seek  and  realize,  pi«ining  um 
he  mistook  alcohol  for  its    great    agent ;    the  next,   or  £kXi  hM 
supplementary  causes — constituting  very  formidable  rein-  obtained  ^ 
forcements — may  be  classed  as  follows  : — (a)  the  physical,  kind. 
(6)  the  psychical ;  the  first  relating  to  food  and  various 
luxurious  indulgences,  notably,  the  use  of  tobacco. 

It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  what  is  called  "  high 
living,"  the  use  of  hi^ly  spiced  dishes,  and  the  whole 
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range  of  epicurean  habits  provoke  a  desire  for  alcoholic 

liquors.     This  is  largely  due  to  the  vitiation  of  taste  and 

appetite,   which    sensualitj  in   any  of    its  forms  must 

inevitably  produce,  and  unnataral  feeding  not  only  impairs 

The  effect  of  the  taste,  but    by  imposing    too    much  labour  on  the 

^**^^^°K    stomach  prompts  it  to   call  for  irritant;  and  tobacco, 

in  impairing  although  it  acts  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  conntorpoison  to 

u^  uneu,  iJqoIio],  croatcs  by  its  vitiation  of  both  taste  and  smell,  a 

tion.  and      demand  for  stronger  tasting  and  stronger  smelling  foods, 

ToUng  iP"^  and  these  again,  because  of  their  indigestible  character, 

■'Bfor 


■tronc  drink-  ^*^  ^^^  ^^  excitation  of  more  than  the  natural  sapplv  of 
"^^  the  gastric  fluids.  And  thus  it  is  seen  that  in  the  physical, 
as  in  the  mental  sphere  of  life,  one  wrong  begete  another, 
and  all  are  linked  in  concentric  circles  that,  like  the  lessen- 
ing walls  of  the  ^^Iron  Shroud"  press  closer  and  closer 
until  the  victim  is  crushed. 

The  psychical  causes  may  be  divided  into— (1)  The 
force  of  example,  because  of  the  sympathetic  unity  of  the 
race;    (2)   the  force  of  habit,  because  of  natural  laws; 
(8)  the  force  of  hereditary  habit ;  (4)  the  force  of  habit 
become  instinct;  (5)  the  force  of  habit-formed  instinct 
become  nature  in  a  depraved  sense. 
The  force  of        The  fact  that  humanity  has  a  common  basis  of  under- 
gJJJjPj^^     standing — ^if    only  that   of    signs — indicates  a  common 
tbe^ym.      bond  stretohing  along  the  whole  line  of   human  cou- 
S^^tbe  sciousness.     The  reality  of  this  bond  is  manifested  in 
n^  the  tremendous  power  which  example,  habit,  and  custom 

have  over  us,  and  God's  purpose  in  this  bond  is  seen  in 
the  impossibility  it  creates,  for  man  to  happily  and  pros- 
perously ignore  —  either  as  individual,  community,  or 
nation — the  divine  command  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourself. 
Pintarch  on  The  force  of  example  is  tersely  expressed  in  Plutarch's 
JJj^^^jJJ^  words:  "If  you  associate  with  a  cripple  you  will  soon 
learn  to  limp  vourself,"  and  in  the  popular  proverb,  "  One 
is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 

That  this  teaching  can  be  abused;  that  it  can  be 
cunningly  turned  into  a  defence  for  the  grossest  selfish- 
ness ;  can  be  made  to  bear  false  witness  against  Plutarch 
as  one  who  would  have  unfortunates  and  victims  generally 
abandoned  to  their  fate;  can  be  perverted  into  justifi- 
cation for  never  approaching  the  fallen  and  depraved. 
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making  merpy  and  compassion  intruders  among  the 
human  virtues — does  not  affect  its  true  force  of  warning 
against  the  kind  of  association  and  sympathy  which  de- 
presses and  weakens  the  sympathizer  without  cheering  or 
benefiting  the  sufferer,  while  it  does  help  to  further 
pronounce  the  iact  that  sympathy,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, sensible  or  sentimental,  unselfish  or  self-seeking, 
powerfully,  variously,  and  constantly  affects  our  develop- 
ment. Ail  progress  hangs  upon  it,  because  only  by  this 
bond  do  we  nave  to  do  with  one  another. 

Were  we  separate — that  is,  insulated  entities — ^we  oould 
not  co-operate,  we  could  not  learn  or  profit  from  each 
other's  mistakes  or  successes,  we  should  not  really  be 
living  in  any  sense  in  which  as  sympathetic  beings  we 
conceive  of  life. 

Thomas  Tryon,  in  his  work  On  the  Method  of  EduccUing  JhjwjM 
Children  (London,  1695),  says  of  the  force  of  example,  ft^^fSs- 
"The  Fear  of  God,  Temperance,  Cleanliness,  and  Frugality,  ^^^^^ 
are  taught  by  precept  and  example,  even  as  Arts  and 
Sciences  are.  ...  If  the  Children  see  no  disorderly  nor 
intemperate  Examples,  but  have  the  Representation  and 
Character  of  the  contraoT^  Virtues  continually  placed  before 
their  Eyes,  they  will  undoubtedly  conform  themselveB  to 
that  Image." 

In  his  Oorrnnentaries  on  Tobacco   (Sydney,  1863),  T.  T.CMnpbeii 
Campbell  says,   "The  habitual    intercourse  of    persons,  wthein- 

.1  •  0  .•  .  •••         f        ..  ,  nuenoe  ana 

the  communion  of  sentmients,  unanimity  of  opmion,  and  eiRwtBof 
the   silent  underworking  force  of  imitation  conspire  to  ^*,Si  to" 
engender  a  sameness  of  ideas,  a  similitude  of  character  <i«uj  ufo- 
among  members  of  the  same  group,  and  these,  extending 
from  groups  to  communities,  cemented  by  the  ties  of 
common  privileges,   unity  of   interests,  and  a   common 
attachment  to  place  of  birth,  probably  form  the  ground- 
work of  all  patriotism. 

"  Imitation  is  an  essentially  active  energy  in  the  con-  -^  ^^^^  ^^ 
stitution  of  man,  and  one  of  the  elements  of  habit.     In  haUtbecauM 
youth  especially  we  copy  something  of  eve^  human  action  uwUf "^ 
or  manner  presented  to  our  observation.     It  is  in  constant 
operation  in  every  stage  of  life,  and  is  so  potent  that 
persons  living  long  together  will  insensibly  acquire  a 
mutual  resemblance  in  some  points,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
all  society  is  a  school  of  design,  and  every  individual  is  a 
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model  for  good  or  for  evil  to  every  other  individaaL  Each 
takes  his  copy,  too,  with  all  the  secrecy  of  profound  Tinoon- 
Bcionsness,  which  enables  the  imitative  faculty  in  man  to 
operate  on  the  mind  with  an  energy  so  much  the  more 
sure  and  effective,  engraining  the  lights  and  shades  in 
the  pattern  of  the  moral  copyright  with  almost  indelible 
fixeoness  of  colouring." 
OoDfoioiii  Besides  the  power  of  example  which  thus  profoundly 

ackno?^  affccts  without  oor  being  directly  aware  of  it,  there  is 
its  openly  acknowledged  force.  "Why  should  I  not 
drink  ?  "  says  the  clergyman ;  •  "  the  canon,  the  vicar,  the 
bishop,  drink.  What  they  do,  surely  I  may."  "  And  as 
for  me,"  says  the  common  soldier,  **  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
better  or  wiser  than  our  general,  colonel,  captain ;  they 
all  take  their  glass  like  gentlemen,  why  not  IP"  "  The 
master  has  his  wines,"  says  the  workiog  man,  ^*why 

•  The  Daily  TOegraph  (April  24,  1888)  thus  periinently  oom- 
mentfl  on  the  oases  of  Gaptain  Bobinson  and  the  dei^gyman's  mm 
Beanmont : — 

''John  Joseph  Beaumont's  story  is  sad.  Already,  at  twenty-six 
years,  he  is  said,  hj  his  dnmken  habits,  to  have  mined  his  father,  a 
olergyman  of  the  Establishment,  and  forced  him  to  resign  a  com- 
fortable lining.  Appointed  to  a  small  office  in  the  Inland  Berenne, 
Beanmont  was  tnmed  awaj  beoanse  of  his  habitnal  insobriety ;  and 
now  he  passes  his  time  between  delirium  tremens  ont  of  doors  and 
oonyalescence  in  St  Panoras  Workhouse.  The  law  of  to-daj,  unlike 
that  of  the  past,  does  not  recognise  destitution,  from  whatever  cause, 
as  a  punishable  offence,  and  he  is  now  at  liberty  to  go  on  ruining  his 
relations — ^provided  that  field  be  not  already  closed  to  his  enterprise 
— -contracting  delirium  tremens,  and  knocking  for  admission  at  the 
workhouse  door,  until,  failing  reformation,  death  outs  short  his 
disgraceful  career.  Why  men  like  Captain  Bobertson  and  Hr. 
Beaumont  help  to  swell  the  score  of  life's  failures  is  a  mystery  beyond 
$oluHon  (?).  Both  are  apparently  well-bred ;  both  are  more  than 
ordinarily  well-educated.  They  hsid  chances  given  them.  The  ball 
was  at  their  feet.  Poets  and  publicists  point  to  the  examples  of 
what  are  called  self-made  men  as  being  wonderful.  We  hear  of 
lads  bom  in  thatched  cottages,  and  brought  up  at  the  plough's  tail, 
yet  pressing  through  to  the  front,  seizing  upon  the  prizes  of  life,  and 
becoming  wesJthy  in  the  mart,  or  renowned  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate, 
and  the  councils  of  the  State.  In  point  of  fact,  such  thrice-ennobled 
representatives  of  the  Peerage  of  Genius  are  natural  produots  of 
civilised  society.  We  are  to  watch  for  their  advent  and  g^reet  them 
with  applause.  Yet  not  they,  hut  the  weeds  and  wasters,  the  hroJcen 
captains  and  drunken  pauper  scholars^  are  the  more  truly  remarkable 
pheTiomena  of  an  age  like  owrs," 
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shoaldn't  we  have  a  glass  of  beer  too  P  "  "  Don't  preach 
to  me,"  says  the  yonng  man ;  "  my  father  takes  wine  at 
dinner  always,  so  did  my  professors  at  coUege.  I  don't 
care  to  be  better  than  they. ' 

In  the  Stoard  and  Trowel  (London,  April,  1884),  Mr.  Mr.Spww 
Spnrgeon  say*—  5S,S-**^ 

"  Children  are  tanght  to  drink,  encouraged  to  drink,  *^"*y^,^ 
and  praised  for  drinking ;  the  glass  is  even  made  a  reward  Sfnuucr 
for  good  conduct.  It  will  be  little  wonder  if  they  grow  ®'  ^***^ 
np  to  eqnal  and  surpass  their  seniors,  when  precept  and 
example  are  pointed  by  contemptuous  jests  aimed  at 
abstainers.*  We  have  beard  Christian  people  declare 
that  if  their  children  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  drink 
it  should  be  in  after  life,  but  they  would  not  l^ar  the  • 
responsibility  of  training  them  in  it;  and  we  have 
thought  this  to  be  true  common  sense.  But  what  is 
that  spirit  which  leads  a  professed  believer  in  Christ 
to  put  the  bottle  to  his  neighbour's  mouth,  nay,  to  his 
child's  mouth?  What  is  that  spirit  which  has  induced 
some  to  trample  upon  the  scruples  of  the  little  one, 
and  exclaim  in  anger,  '  I  will  have  none  of  such  nonsense. 
Are  you  going  to  teach  your  parents,  and  set  up  to  be 
better  thim  they  ? '  Thousands  of  boys  are  the  victims 
of  Bacchus,  for  their  fathers  train  them  to  take  their 
share  of  beer ;  this  is  mostly  among  the  working  classes ; 
but  are  there  not  too  many  in  all  ranks  of  society  who 
in  other  shapes  offer  their  children  upon  the  altar  of 
the  fiery  fiend  P  Let  the  careful  parent  think  this  matter 
over  before  he  further  countenances  wine  at  juvenile 
parties,  or  at  holiday  festivals." 

And  thus  both  hereditary  and  acquired  desires  and 
habits  are  propped  by  the  example  of  those  whom  we  love 
and  respect.  And  this  propping  is  not  materially  weakened 
by  the  Knowledge  that  bishops,  generals,t  gentlemen,  and 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  have  sometimes  degenerated  to  the 

•  **  An  wise  men  drink  wine— when  they  can  get  it.  Only  foola 
and  fanatics  drink  water." — From  a  sermon  by  the  Bev.  H.  H. 
WilliamB,  Stoturport. 

t  "  For  fifty  years  I  have  been  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  service 
have  gone  down  and  been  degraded  by  drink." — Vioe-Admiral  Sir 
William  King  Hall,  Speech,  London*  May,  1879. 
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ranks  of  habitaal  drankarcUi,  beoanse  the  vneUing  power  of 
example  (one  of  the  most  awful  of  our  personal  respon- 
sibilities to  one  another) — that  which  inflaences  ns  in  the 
waj  we  want  to  go — ^is  always  more  potent  than  its  restra/in* 
ing  force,  which  is  likely  to  require  some  sacrifice  of  us ! 

It  is  certain  that  young  people  are  in  this  matter 
peculiarly  victims  to  the  force  of  example,  because  in 
youth  the  imitative  faculty  is  most  susceptible,  and  they 
follow  example  blindly  from  their  childlike  confidence  iu 
those  who  set  it;  not  as,  later,  to  find  protection  and 
support  in  practices  which  they  have  learned  are,  at  best, 
questionable. 

Then,  too,  in  his  own  individual  case  man  alwavs  sees 
real  drunkenness,  degradation,  delirium  tremens — jnst  as 
he  sees  violent  accident  or  death — as  things  possible,  but 
dim,  far  ofE,  not  coming  to  him,  though  happening  all  round 
to  others ! 

'*  What  is  the  example  the  more  prosperous  classes  set 
to  the  poorer  ?  "  says  the  Eev.  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing. 
''  Not  that  of  self-denial,  spirituality,  of  the  great  Christian 
truth  that  human  happiness  lies  in  the  triumph  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  in  inward  force  and  life. 

"  The  great  inquiry  which  the  poor  man  hears  among 
those  whose  condition  makes  them  his  superiors,  is — '  what 
shall  we  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed?'  Unceasing  struggles  for  outward,  earthly, 
sensual  good  constitute  the  chief  activity  he  sees  around 
him.  To  suppose  that  the  poorer  classes  should  receive 
lessons  in  luxury  and  indulgence  from  the  more  prosperous, 
and  should  yet  resist  the  temptations  to  excess,  is  to  expect 
from  them  a  moral  force  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
sadlv  wanting."* 

I  71.  We  know  that  by  repeating  an  act  or  thought 
nntU  it  has  become  spontaneous  and  as  unconscious  and 
involuntary  as  our  breathing,  we  have  formed  such  thought 
and  action  into  habit,  and  habit  is  a  part  of  human 
development  in  which  more  watchfulness  is  needed  than 
in  any  other. 

Habit  is  formed  so  easily — the  force  of  example,  every- 
where, directly  and  indirectly  influencing  it — and  forms  by 


•  EvU  oj  Intsmperanee  (Boston,  1887). 
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gradations  that  glide  npon  one  another  so  imperceptibly, 
that  we  are  not  onl^  in  its  toils  before  we  know  it,  but 
often  without  knowing  it  at  all,  and  it  is  not  only  the 
strongest  chain  we  forge  around  our  own  activity  and 
influences,  but  among  the  most  binding  tendencies  wa 
transmit  to  our  children. 

When  to  its  force  by  inheritance  is  added  the  power- 
ful weight  of  sympathetic  association — for  our  habits 
gravitate  ns  to  those  of  like  habits — ^it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  growing  generation  copies  the  faults  and  follies 
of  the  passing  one,  even  when  benefiting  by  some  of  its 
experience  and  research.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  race 
development  has,  after  all,  thus  &r  been  so  predominantly 
that  of  the  senses,  that  great  as  have  been  its  strides  in 
purely  intellectual  and  speculative  fields,  the  growing,  like 
the  passing  generation,  and  even  in  an  intensified  degree, 
is  still  chiefly  bound  up  in  investigations  and  experiments 
whose  end  is  pleasurable — the  gratification  of  self  and  the 
senses — ^in  every  imaginable  form. 

It  seems  a  question  wbether  the  great  mental  advance- 
ment of  the  race  has  not  been  in  directions  and  of  a  nature 
to  prevent  moral  impulse,  or  at  least  check  the  best  work 
of  reflection;  whether  we  have  not  had  moral  analysis 
satisfied  with  its  analytic  power,  rather  than  moral  purpose 
profiting  seriously  by  moral  analysis ;  so  that  intellectual 
progress  and  abnormal  development  of  the  senses  have 
ndblessly  followed  parallel  lines,  waiting  for  the  moral 
ana  spiritual  powers  of  man  to  bend  them  together  and 
initiate  a  new  habit  of  being  in  which  all  man's  powers 
should  grow  into  their  normal  relative  proportions. 

Concerning  the  force  of  evil  habit,  the  great  Danish  ssnn  Kirke- 
thinker  Soren  Kirkegaard  (Kjaerlighedem  Qeminger,  or  ^^S^J^ 
The  WorJoB  of  Love,  Copenhagen,  1847)  says —  »»«»». 

"  Of  all  our  enemies  habit  is  perhaps  the  slyest,  and 
above  everything  is  she  slv  eiiough  never  to  let  herself 
be  seen,  for  he  who  saw  her  would  be  saved  from  her. 
Against  the  visible  enemy  we  fight  in  self-defence;  but 
habit  is  like  the  soft,  yet  ferocious  vampire  that  steals  on 
the  sleeper,  and,  while  sucking  his  blood,  coolingly  moves 
its  noiseless  wings  that  his  sleep  may  be  the  deeper.  But 
the  vampire  finds  its  prey  among  the  sleeping,  it  lacks 
power  to   lull  the  wakeful,  while  habit  can  creep  sleep- 
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g^yinglj  over  those  who  are  awake,  and  do  its  yampbe 
work  in  slumber  of  its  own  prodocing." 
The  fctf  of         And  when  habit  has  thus  stolen  upon  ns,  it  transforms 
^21iSu*™*  *^®  whole  being  so  as  to  harmonize  it  with  the  habit  or 
habits    formed.      The    force  of    example  and    inherited 
tendencies  make  individnal  habits  into  national  character- 
istics, and  thus  countries  are  raled  bj  the  habitudes  of 
preceding  epochs,  by  routine  goyemment,  by  national  pre- 
judiceSy  as  well  as  by  national  ignorance  and  blindness  to 
DKBeuiijiDr  the  most  ciying  yices.     Just  as  the  individual   finds  it 
torSSt^     difficult  to  change  any  objectionable  habit,  because  it  has 
dwidnjjto     bccome  so  nataral  that  he  does  it  before  he  thinks,  or  eren 
oiuiiwor       without  thinking,  so  must  it  also  be  difficult  for  the  nation 
>>*>^  and  the  race  to  change  national  customs  and  habits  im- 

bedded by  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  or  even  to  take  full  note 
of  their  power  and  tendency. 

For  example,  the  crime  of  murder,  except  among  Thugs, 
Assassins,  the  Yehmgericht,  or  during  fronzied  religious 
or  politioEil  upheavals,  is  generally  abhorred  and  con- 
demned, and  punished  by  the  death  penalty. 

But  the  institntions,  habits,  and  customs  which  are 
responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  murders,  are  neither 
generally  condenmed  nor  abrogated ;  but  are  eagerly  de- 
fended and  approved  hj  most  of  those  who  wish  to  do— 
and  think  they  are  doing — their  parts  as  patriots  and 
citizens  of  a  free  country,  in  opposing  intei-ference  with 
the  time-honoured  rights  and  privileges  of  the  liquor 
trade. 

They  know  that  liquor  does  an  incredible  amount  of 
wrong  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation.  But  habits — 
the  habit  of  inactivity  in  the  matter,  and  the  habit  of 
long  participation  in  those  social  customs  and  commercial 
interests  which  help  to  sustain  the  liquor  trade — ^these 
hold  them  off,  and  they  intrench  themselves  in  their  non- 
interference by  all  sorts  of  specious  reasoning. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  power  of  ingrained  habit,  that 

although  evil,  and  passively  recognized  as  such,  it  is  strong 

enough  to  transform  the  whole  state  and  social  organization 

into  accordance  with  it. 

iMfflcoityor         The  tremendous  power  of  custom  and  habit  is  almost 

Jjjjjjj^'  daily  felt  by  those  interested  in  temperance  reform,  in  the 

tions  In        difficulty  of  deciding  what  is  the  right  and  wisest  course 
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to  pursue  in  social  relations.     We  know  that  alcohol  is  J*'?***"^ 
poison ;  in  offering  it  to  a  guest  -we  offer  him  not  only  penonji 
what  is  certainly  non-beneficial,  but  what  is,  in  some  more  ««^*ctioi». 
or  less  degree,  positiyely  deleterious — even  were  the  con- 
sideration solely  that  of  physical  health. 

But,  in  addition  to  tlus,  we  know  that  we  may  be 
starting  him  on  the  road  to  perdition ;  for  conscience, 
self-control,  moral  dignity  and  purpose  are  not  eqaally 
dispensed  in  the  moral  constitutions  of  men,  and  the 
exterior,  with  all  its  subtle  indications,  by  no  meaus  surely 
informs  of  the  weakness  or  strength  of  a  given  in- 
diyiduality. 

Yet  the  circumstances  we  are  placed  in  by  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  country  make  it  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  act  with,  our  highest  convictions,  or  even  to  feel  sure 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  do  so  at  the  present  stage  of 
affairs.  It  is  not  well  that  temperance,  or  any  cause  bear- 
ing the  banner  of  reform,  should  be  characterized  by 
narrowness,  bigotry,  iconoclastic  prejudices,  and  vain- 
glorious self-i^ssertion  and  intolerance.  Yet  social  drink 
customs,  associated  as  they  are  among  the  upper  classes 
with  lavish  hospitality  and  the  most  pleasing  graces  and 
refinements  of  life,  have  often  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
appearance  of  this  invidious  contrast  upon  the  temperance 
movement ;  and  the  whole  force  of  habit  weighs  as  yet  on 
the  side  of  the  drink  customs. 

These  originated  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  with  the  Thegna 
royal  prerogative  and  the  Court,  from  the  days  when  great  S^^ung 
dnnking  capacity  was  thought  to  be  one  measure  of  fitness  ^  ^^ 
for  occupancy  of  the  throne ;  and  came  thence  gradually  thk  nqieci. 
down*  through  the  various  grades  of  society  into  universal 
practice. 

If  the  Court,  recognizing  its  responsibility  for  this  evil, 
would  take  the  lead  and  set  the  example  in  reform,  the 
most  formidable  of  the  hindrances  to  reform — ^the  drink 
customs — could  and  would  be  easily  overcome. 

Another  and  most  important  instance  of  the  strength  The  Canter- 
of   rooted,  ingrained    habit  was  furnished    in   1883  at  SStoMST*** 
the  Canterbury  Convocations,  when  the  question  of  using  {Jj^^^ 
intoxicating  wine  at  the   Lord's    Supper  came  up  for  Lord's 
verdict  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.     After  due  con-  ■^pp"* 
sideration,  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England  found 
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it  most  **  convenient  that  the  clergy  shoald  conform  to 
ancient  and  unbroken  nsage."  Placed  in  the  grayest 
dilemma  they  evidently  felt  it  might  be  wiser  not  to 
countenance  an  innovation,  leat,  for  complicated  reasons, 
the  harm  ensuing  should  be  greater  than  the  good. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  the  majority 
among  them  do  not  believe  that  alcohol — now  known  to 
be  a  poison— is  ont  of  place  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  yet,  such 
are  the  difficulties  accumulating  through  the  force  of 
habit  and  precedent  around  such  a  question,  the  verdict 
given  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  such  a  conviction.* 
If  the  drink  evil  were  not  in  our  very  midst,  if,  like 
the  slave  trade  for  example,  it  were  flourishing  in  far 
distant  lands,  what  would  England  then  think  of  its 
results,  and  her  responsibilities  concerning  them  P 

The  foreigner  who  first  sojourns  in  England,  in  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  shudders  at  the  scenes  in  the  streets 
of  these  cities.  After  remaining  a  year  or  two,  he  becomes 
accustomed  to  them,  and  in  a  measure  callous,  though 
never  ceasing  to  feel  shocked  at  the  efEect  that  has  been 
produced  upon  the  children — ^the  well-bom,  well-bred  boys 
and  girls — who  only  on  their  way  to  school  have  seen  and 
heard  enough  before  they  are  twelve  years  old  to  make 
them  familiar  with  and  indifferent  to  spectacles  of  drunken- 
ness and  sensuality  in  some  of  their  lowest  forms.  Habit 
long  pursued  and  transmitted  becomes  instinct,  and  at  last, 
in  a  depraved  sense,  natural. 
Mr.  John  Mr.  John  Sebright,  in  his  OhservoHons  upon  Instinct 

£SJS2)^    (London,  1836),  expresses  an  opinion  that  "the  mater 
part  of  the  propensities  that  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
instinctive  are  not  implanted  in  animals  by  nature,  but  are 
the  result  of  long  experience,  acquired  and  accumulated 
through  many  generations,  so  as  in  the  course  of  time  to 
assume  the  character  of  instinct" 
Mr.  Herbert         In  a  letter  to  the  AtheniBum  (London,  April  5,  1884), 
tSfMm^**     Mr.    Herbert    Spencer    quotes    from    his    Princwles   of 
Psychology  (edition  of  1865)  :  "  On  the  one  hand,  Lustinct 
may  be  regarded  ^is  a  kind  of  organized  memory ;  on  the 
other  hand.  Memory  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  incipient 
instinct.     Memory,   then,  pertains   to   all   that  class  of 
psychical  states  which  are  in  process  of  being  organized. 
•  See  chapter  xiii. 
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It  oontinnes  so  long  as  tlie  organizing  of  them  contmt] 
and  disappears  when  the  organization  of  them  is  complete. 
In  tlie  advance  of  the  correspondence,  each  more  complex 
class  of  phenomena  which  the  organism  acquires  the  power 
of  recognizing,  is  responded  to  at  first  irregularly  and  un- 
certainly ;  and  there  is  then  a  weak  rememberance  of  the 
relations.  By  multiplication  of  experiences,  this  remem- 
brance becomes  stronger,  and  the  response  more  certain. 
By  further  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  internal 
relations  are  at  last  automatically  organized  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  external  ones ;  and  so  conscious 
memory  passes  into  unconscious  or  organic  memory." 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  an  article,  What  is  Instinct  ?  Mr.  suriey 
(Intellectiud  Observer,  London,  July,  1863),  says  that  ^^^ 
instinct  is  "  the  work  of  the  mind  rendered  literally 
uniform  by  habit  .  .  .  but  no  matter  how  strong  the  force 
of  habit,  if  initially  it  is  the  result  of  an  act  of  reasoning 
and  the  expression  of  a  motive,  and  is  followed  for  a 
purpose,  then  it  can  never  be  separated  from  mind, 
though  when  the  habit  is  fixed  it  makes  little  or  no 
demand  upon  the  mind  until  some  exigency  arises  demand- 
ing a  deviation  from  habitual  rule." 

In  his  essay  on  Instinct  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  new 
ed.  vol.  xiii.),  Prof.  J.  J.  Romanes  says — 

"By  the  effects  of  habit  in  successive  generations,  Thefctoeof 
mental  activities  which  were  originally  intelligent,  become  toSndTbe^ 
as  if  they  were  stereotyped  into  permanent  instinct.  coming 

"  Just  as  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  adaptive  Seprared 
actions  which  were  originally  intelligent,  may,  by  frequent  •■  " 
repetitions,  become  automatic ;  so  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
species,  actions  originally  intelligent  may,  by  frequent 
repetition  and  heredity,  so  write  their  effects  on  the 
nervous  system  that  the  latter  is  prepared,  even  before 
individual  experience,  to  perform  adaptive  actions  mechani- 
cally, which  in  previous  generations  was  performed 
intelligently — called  'lapsing  of  intelligence.'  We  find 
good  evidence  that  new  or  changed  experience,  when  con- 
tinued over  a  number  of  generations,  is  bequeathed  to 
future  generations  as  a  legacy  of  intuitive  knowledge." 

These  definitions  and  analyses  of  habit  and  instinct 
point  to  two  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  facts  of 
human   evolution:    that  of  the  present  impossibility  of 
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conscientiously  accepting  the  leading  of  onr  instincts, 
except  after  nncompromising  scrutiny;  and  that  of  the 
paramount  ohligation  to  try  oarselyes  and  our  instincts  by 
tests  of  self-renunciation,  combined  with  unflinching,  con- 
stant, and  large  consideration  for  others;  for  we  know 
ourselves  to  have  gone  so  far  on  the  wrong  way  that  we 
cannot  decide  what  is  natural  or  trae  merely  by  the 
guidance  of  feelings  and  instincts  which  are  in  tnemselves 
so  much  the  product  of  oar  wrong-going.  And  therefore, 
even  when  a  man  says  of  alcohol  that  he  "  knows  it  is 
good  for  him,"  that  '*  it  agrees  with  him,"  his  assertions, 
it  sincere — and  such  assertions  often  are— only  prove  how 
thoroughly  vitiated  his  system  and  its  demands  have 
become.  _ 

The  current  saying  that  "  History  repeats  itself  "  is  a 
puerile  complaint  and  a  querulous  pretence.  It  is  the 
favourite  epigram  of  our  effete  spirits,  ever  making  the 
same  weary  round  within  a  circle  of  our  own  drawing, 
till  there  is  little  power  for  searching  or  soaring  beyond. 
While  we  persist  as  a  race  in  a  life  of  selfishness  and 
seosaal  indulgence,  no  intellectual  advance  alone  can  set 
us  free,  or  release  History  from  her  painful  task  of  noting 
our  g3rrations  from  and  to  the  same  old  points  of  departure. 
Hiiioiy  If  a  child  will  not  learn  its  lesson,  the  teacher  cannot 

waiting  to  advance  it  to  the  next  room.  The  teacher  can  only  explain 
^ngMw.  over  and  over  again.  If  the  child  is  content  to  be  ignorant, 
or  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  learning,  we  are  not 
surprised  when  he  complains — "  I'm  tired  of  hearing  that 
old  lesson  over  and  over.  I  can't  learn  it ;  I  won't  learn 
it ;  there'll  be  more  just  like  it  if  I  do !  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  next  room  !  " 

History  repeats  itself  only  so  long  as  we  make  it 
necessary  to  the  learning  of  our  lesson.  She  wiU  say 
something  new,  something  grander  than  all  that  has  gone 
bef  ore,  as  soon  as  we  will  let  her. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

8PICI0U8  BElSONINaS  GONOKBNINa  THI  U8I  OF  ALOOHOL. 

"Am  I  my  broiher^B  keeper P" — Gbnxsis  iv.  9. 

«  Temperanoe  is  the  nnyieldicg  control  of  reason  over  last,  and 
oyer  all  wrong  tendencies  of  the  mind.  Temperance  means  not  only 
frngality,  bnt  also  modesty  and  self-government.  It  rMona  abstinsne^ 
from  aU  thing$  not  good  and  entirely  innocent  in  their  chofracter."  * — 

CiCSEO. 

§  72.  Just  as  alcohol,  by  its  imperceptible  action  in  filtrating  simiiAritj  oi 
poison  throngbont  generation  after  generation  of  tbe  body,  KSypoSon- 
nas  poisoned  tbe  race,  so  tbe  arguments  in  favonr  of  its  inguMi 
nse,  in  filtrating  tbeir  poison  tbrongb  the  public  mind  jj^^h^ 
from  generation  to  generation,  have  shackled  the  reason,         , 
judgment,  and  conscience,  which  would  have  succumbed 
to  no  open  and  sudden  onset,  however  formidable. 

As  falsehood  is  dangerous  in  the  deg^ree  that  it  is  mixed  Th«  danger 
with  truth,  so  specious  reasoning  re^trding  drink  is  the  Jjjjjjj 
more  dangerous  in  the  degree  that  its  warp  is  crossed  with 
threads  of  religious,  social,  moral,  and  political  truths. 

Specious  reasoning,  always  plausible  and  usually 
clever,  never  strains  popular  comprehension  or  interpre- 
tation, and  seldom  exacts  profound  thought.  It  wears  a 
mask  of  truth,  under  which  it  moves  its  features  so  in- 
geniouslv  that  we  scarcely  suspect  the  mask.  It  appeals 
to  selfishness,  calling  it  good  nature;  it  incites  false 
honour,  calling  it  consideration  and  tact ;  it  flatters  &l8e 
liberty,  calling  it  individuality  and  self-respect,  f 

^  For  a  volnminons  and  excellent  compendium  of  anthorities  on 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  temperance,  see  The  Morals  of  Temper" 
once,  ohap.  i.,  in  Dr.  F.  B.  Lees'  Temperance  Text-Book  (vol.  i. 
London,  1884). 

t  *'  LiYooation :  Let  ns  invoke  all  the  powers  on  earth  and  nnder 
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dm  *^**°'        Th^re  are  two  conditions  in  which  a  man  will  admit 

whiXnum     ^vil  to  be  evil :   first,  before  lie  has  ever  committed  or 

J^  J^to     ®^P®cted  to  commit  it ;  last,  when  he  has  steeped  himself 

eviL  in  it  so  deeply,  that  there  is  neither  shame  nor  hope  enough 

left  to  tempt  him  to  lie  about  it.     On  the  down  grade  yon 

will  not  get  the  truth  from  him,  he  will  not  tell  it  even 

to  himself. 

So  the  man  who  does  not  drink,  and  the  sot,  will  alike 
tell  you  that  drinking  is  a  d^radation  and  a  curse,  but  the 
moderate  drinker,  of  all  grades  of  moderation,  defends  the 
habit  tenaciously;  at  one  point,  or  at  another,  wherever 
you  attack,  you  find  him  there,  and  in  whatever  shape  best 
.    opposes  or  neutralizes  your  attack. 

SretodT"*  The  ingenious  reasonings  and  arguments  whicb  have 
TMuaiity »  been  woven  aronnd  the  habit  of  drink  by  those  who  love 
E^e^JSj?^  it,  and  who  wish  the  justification  of  plenty  of  company  in 
ofj^moiui  it,  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  They  are  so  much  a 
"^  matter  of  personal  opinion,  of  mutual  influence,  of  the 

rooted  love  of  pleasure  curiously  mixed  with  the  desire  to 

the  earth  for  the  whole  state  of  the  British  Distillery.  And  let  qb 
implore  the  aid  and  assistance  of  those  Immortal  Shades  who  dared 
to  rival  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  are  invested  with  the  Power  of  the 
Air,  by  which  they  go  to  and  fro  npon  the  Earth  to  deceive  and 
sednoe  Mankind :  That  there  may  neyer  be  wanting  aignments  to 
delade,  nor  bribes  to  cormpt." — An  OrcUion  delivered  b^ore  an  Audimic^ 
ofDietUUre,  by  Baaleehub  (LondoD,  1760). 

In  the  Pall  Mall  QaneUe  (April  5, 1884)  I  find  the  following  .•* 

**  PROPOSAL  rOE  ▲  MISSION  TO  8TABT  ▲  PUBLICHOUSS. 

**  The  Bishop  of  Bedford  presided  on  Thorsday  night  at  a  meeting 
in  the  board-room  of  the  S.P.G.E.  office,  at  which  were  present 
the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  J.  E.  Mowbray,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  the 
Warden  of  AH  Bonis  and  Keble,  Oanon  Scott-Hilliard,  and  other 
friends  of  the  proposed  movement  for  Oxford  men  working  in  the 
East  End  of  London;  and  it  was  proposed  to  plaoe  an  'Oxford 
House'  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Bethnal  Green,  of  which  the 
BoT.  Knight  Bmce  was  in  charge.  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  the  Oxonians  baying  a  pnblic-house.  He  said  that 
he  should  be  happy  to  lease  them  one.  He  was  not  joking.  A 
publican  could  get  at  as  many  people  as  a  person  could  reach.  They 
covZd  take  this  house  and  ineist  that  U  ehotUd  he  conducted  $o  that  a 
man  could  taJte  his  wife  and  children  into  it  without  the  ears  of  the 
women  being  hurtf  and  if  there  was  a  little  drunkefvness,  that  was  not 
the  greatest  crime  in  the  world,  though  people  qften  spoke  as  if  it 
were," 
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be  ooDsidered  conscientious,  and  with  some  real  impulses 
to  do  right ;  and  the  whole  sophistical  mesh  is  so  pfausible 
and  snbtle  (resulting  from  long  inheritance  of  drink  habit, 
drink  custom,  and  drink  sophistry,  so  that  the  selBshness 
is  well  concealed  even  from  the  sophist  himself),  and  so 
personal,  that  the  first  outwork  the  reformer  encounters — 
or  he  who  seeks  help  to  be  self-reforming — ^is  that  of 
hyper-sensitive  individDality. 

Then  there  are  the  myriads  of  onlookers,  intelligent  it  is  not  only 
people,  who  are  not  quick  or  clever  reasoners,  bat  who  SEs^hiiSj^i 
sincerely  search  for,  though  they  cannot  argue  about  the  ^^ 
troth;  people  who  respect  themselves  and  abhor  debauchery,  ■earchen«M) 
who,  meaning   neither  to   deceive  nor  be  deceived,  are  {h!t?^SS-\' 
balancing  this  important  question  of  moderate  drinking —  win  in  this 
of  drinlang  at  all,  with  the  intention    of    discovering  SJ^^ 
whether  moderate  indulgence  is  harmless  in  itself,  and 
whether  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  immoderate.     It  is 
also  for  these  and  their  heirs  for  ever  that  victory  in  this 
good  straggle  is  to  be  won.     And  to  win,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  unwind  all  specious  arguments  and  leave  the 
truth  standing  bare  and  clear ;  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  masses  will  see  that  it  is  done, — ^will 
be  convinced. 

If  every  beer-shop  and  public-house  were  dosed,  every 
brewery  and  distilleiT  destroyed,  every  bottle  broken,  and 
every  drop  of  aJcohoHc  drink  spilled  out  of  England  into 
the  ocean  to-day,  and  no  more  of  the  same  were  admitted 
within  its    borders  for  a  year  and  a  day,  England  might  see 
something  of  what  abstinence  could  do,  bat  she  would  not 
experience  the  effects  of  abstinence  voluntarily  imposed 
upon  himself  by  man,  wnder  the  sincere  conviction  that  in- 
toxicating drinks  are  eviL     It  is  this  that  is  wanted  every- 
where, in  every  heart  and  life.     Whether  a  little  drink  be 
hurtful  or  harmless,  is  not  now,  if  it  ever  was,  the  question. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  tiw  great 
that  alcohol  is  a  poison  to  body  and  mind ;  that,  though  JJJJ,5dMJd 
the  drinker  m4j/y   in  his    oum   person  to  aU  appearances  potiUTo 
escape  baneful  consequences^   his    children    and    children's  ^S  wK- 
children  must  often  bear  them.     What  is  wanted  is  the  J«ct ;  and 
conviction   that  no  man  can  guiltlessly  indulge  in   that  SS^i"ton 
which,   not   being  a  necessity  for  himself,  is,   by   his  in-  ^{^^^ 
dulging^  a  snare   to   his  brother.     That  drink  is  such  a  ui^. 
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snare,  is  abandantly  proved  by  the  fact  tbat,  wherever 
the  cnstom  of  moderate  drinkiDg  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  commnnity,  there  has  always  been  a  large  nomber  in 
that  commnnity  to  sink  from  moderation  to  excess. 

§  73.  In  dealing  with  specions  reasoning,  we  mnst 
remember  that  even  fools  can  make  assertions  which, 
however  groundless,  a  wise  man  will  find  it  difficult  to 
snccessfully  gainsay,  and  thorough  indeed  must  be  the 
refutation  of  assertions  made  in  the  interests  of  self- 
indulgence. 

It  is  common  in  England,  (probably  at  present  the 
hardest  drinking  country  in  tiie  world)  to  hear  the 
defenders  of  drink,  boast  that  the  virility  and  might  of 
the  English  nation  proves  the  outcry  against  alcohol  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  unfounded. 

Many  peculiar  local  and  historic  circumstances  (such, 
for  instance,  as  the  insular  position  which  has  often  com- 
paratively sheltered  England  from  the  commotions  and 
anxieties  of  the  continental  Powers),  combined  with  prudent 
and  vigorous  statesmanship,  have  mightily  contributed  to 
the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  England's  present 
power,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  comparative  sobriety 
of  the  English  race  has  done  more.  For  however  strong 
the  hold  of  this  vice  in  the  present,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
English  as  a  nation  have  not  been  hard  drinkers  more 
than  about  two  hundred  years,  which  can  be  said  of  no 
continental  nation. 

Beers  and  the  use  of  hops  became  known  in  England 
during  the  sixteenth  century;  before  that  time,  the 
favourite  drink  of  the  people  was  ale  and  mead,  the 
substitute  for  hops  being  wormwood ;  and  at  about  the  same 
time  tea  and  coffee  were  beginning  to  come  into  general 
use,  and  acted  modif yingly. 

It  appears  from  State  documents  that  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  water,  so  far  as  the  Court  was  concerned, 
was  regarded  as  unfit  to  drink. 

Says  Bergenroth,  in  his  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (No. 
1156)— 

"  The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Henry  VU., 
De  Puebla  Talavera,  writes  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(July  17th,    1498)    that  the  English   queen,   and  Lady 
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Margaret,  the  king's  mother,  wish  that  the  young  Princess 
Catherine  of  Arragon  being  affianced  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (thongh  still  living  in  Spain)  should  accustom  her- 
self to  drink  wine,  since  the  water  in  England  is  not 
drinkable,  and  even  if  it  were  the  climate  would  not  allow 
the  drinking  of  it." 

It  was  through  the  marriage  between  the  English  and 
French  royal  houses  that  wine-drinking  was  first  gradually 
spread  among  the  masses  in  England,  by  means  of  the 
consequent  fovourable  tarifE  to  the  importation  of  wine. 
Before  that  time,  though  the  masses  generally  drank  ale, 
it  was  ordinarily  of  a  light  character,  and  gross  drunken- 
ness was  not  common  among  them.  Says  Camden  {Annals,  ctutioo 
1581)-  SSi».. 

"The  English,  who  hitherto  had  of  all  the  Northern  ^muai,i58i. 
nations  shown  themselves  the  least  addicted  to  immoderate 
drinking,  and  been  commended  for  their  sobriety,  first 
learned  in  these  wars  in  the  Netherlands  to  swallow  large 
quantities  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  destroy  their  own 
health  by  drinking  that  of  others." 

In  his  curious  work.  The  Oovemment  of  Health  (London,  in  ism  Dr. 
1695),  Dr.  William  Bullein  says,  "  They  that  drinke  wyne  BKTin 
customably  with  measure,  it  doth  profit  them  much  and  ^eakuigof 
maketh  sood  digestion ;  those  people  that  use  to  drink  e^iu  mikes 
wyne  seldom  times,  be  distempered  ...  ale  and  beere  Jjf  ,2^\^" 
have  no  such  virtue  and  goodness  as  wyne  hath."  He  uqnor. 
does  not  mention  distilled  liquors. 

Mr.  Sherlock,  in  his  Shakespeare  on  Intemperance,  ciutionfrom 
(London,  1882),  quotes  from  a  section  entitled  The  Plague  ^JSifSJntfa- 
^  our  English  Gentry,  of  the  Oompleat  Gentleman  by  Henry  "wm  ci«»). 
Feacham  (1622),  the  following  :— 

'*  Within  these  fiftie  or  threescore  yeares  it  was  a  rare 
thing  with  us  to  see  a  drunken  man,  our  nation  carrying 
the  name  of  the  most  sober  and  temperate  of  any  other  in 
the  world.  But  since  we  had  to  doe  in  the  quarrell  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  custom  of  drinking  and  pledging  healthes 
was  brought  over  into  England ;  wherein  let  the  Dutch  be 
their  owne  judges,  if  we  equall  them  not ;  yea,  I  think 
rather  excel!  them.'* 

In  his  well-known  work,  Way  to  Health,  Long  Life,  Prom 
and  Happiness  (1683),  Tryon  says  that  formerly  canary  JJ^^SwiT"* 
(wine)    was    sold    almost    exclusively    by    apothecaries.  J^>^W^ 
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cmdHm^   "Where  there  was  one  quart  of  wine  dmnk  forty  or  fifty 
«eM  (IMS),    ygj^pg  Q^Q  (which  would  be  about  1635)  there  ia  now  ten 
thousand  .  .  .  the  use  of  tobacco  and  brandy  a  hundred 
Hud  drink-  years  since  was  hardly  known.    Nay,  the  use  of  our  ale 
^n'to  ***""  *^^  ^^^  ^*®  hardly  been  above  two  hundred  years." 
EDgUmd       Which  shows  that  hard  drinking  did  not  become  common 
rrS^centnry.  ^*^*il  ^^  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The  re- 
citation finom  sponsibiliiy  of  the  court  for  the  spread  of  this  evil  among 
rtfi^^a'^*^  the  masses  is  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Harrington  in  his 
jfSSiML      •^**^®  AntiqucB.     Describing  the  visit  of  the  Danish  king 
^^^      Christian  II.  to  the  court  of  England  in  1606,  he  says — 
''The  ladies  have  abandoned  their  sobriety,  and  are 
seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  ...  I  see  no  man  nor 
woman  either  that  can  now  command  himself  or  herself.'* 
FromDe  Concerning  the  condition  broaght  about  by  the  Act 

£w?«^?S*.  f^  EncouragemerU  of  DisHllatton^  De  Foe,  in  his  Poor 
Man's  Pl3a  (London,  1700),  says— 

''Drunkenness  had  become  a  science,  and  but  that 
instruction  in  it  proved  so  easy,  and  the  youth  too  apt  to 
learn,  possibly  we  might  have  had  a  college  erected  for  it 
before  now."  And  of  the  evil  example  set  by  the  nobility, 
he  says,  "Whoever  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  reflect 
on  the  custom  of  our  gentlemen  in  their  families  en- 
couraging and  promoting  this  vice  of  drunkenness  among 
the  poor,  will  not  think  it  a  scandal  upon  the  gentry  of 
England  if  we  say  that  the  mode  of  drinking  that  is  now 
practised  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  they  again  from  the  courts.'* 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  little  improve- 

From  Bishop  ment  ou  this  state  of  affairs.     In  Lecky's  History  of  Eng- 

J^g?,*°     land  (1878)  there  is  a  graphic  quotation  from  Bishop 

BUtoryfff     Bonsou,  piotoring  the  condition  of  England  at  that  time. 

jjjjiofid  "Not  only,"  says  the  bishop,  "is  there  no  safety  of 

living  in  this  town  (London),  but  scarcely  any  in  the 

country  now.     Robbery  and  murder  are  grown  so  frequent. 

Our  people  are  become  what  they  never  before  were — cruel 

and  inhuman.  Those  cursed  spirituous  liquors,  which  to  the 

shame  of  our  Government  are  so  easily  to  be  had,  and  are 

in  such  quantities  drunk,  have  changed  the  very  nature  of 

our  people." 

Among  the  nobility  and  clergy,  drinking  has  been 
more  or  less  prevalent  for  about  five  hundred  years,  but 
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the  EnglisH  masses  have  been  hard  drinkers  for  only  a 
little  over  two  hundred  years,  or  about  one  hundred  years 
less  than  any  other  nation,  America  excepted.  Therefore 
the  assertion  that  the  strength  of  the  English  race  is 
eyidence  that  drink  is  not  injurious,  is  seen  to  be  fallacious. 


Bey.  Dr.  Dawson  Bums,  in  his  Ohristendom  and  tlie  The  Rer.  Dr. 
Drink   Curse   (London,   1875),   eloquently  exposes   these  bq^mmiUm 
specious  and  evasive  arguments  in  thece  words:  "Nothing  g^^ 
can    be  more  superficial,   not    to  say  sophistical,   than  JlSa^^Te 
the  manner  in  which  some  literary  men,  who  have  no  Sj^J^Jf"' 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  endeavour  to  meet  crime  in  so- 
the  force  of  this  argument,  whether  used  for  abstinence  or  JJiJjJrtM*' 
prohibition,  by  referring  to  countries  comparatively  sober  in«tifle«  the 
(such  as  Spain  and  some  parts  of  the  East)  where  crimes  SS  dS^u 
of  great  enormity  are  very  common.    Whatever  may  be  the  JJ*J*  *^ 
causes  of  such  crimes  there^  they  cannot  prove  that  strong  moet?f  the 
drink  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourtb^  SdSedtaT 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  United  Kingdom ;   and  to  Oreai 
assume,  as  is  done,  that  if  the  British  causes  were  removed,  ^***^ 
the  foreign  ones  would  take  their  place,  is  an  outrage  on 
common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     Assuming 
the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  they  do  but  show  what  no  one 
ever  doubted — that  the  causes  of  crime  differ  in  different 
countries;    the   reasonable   inference   being,   that    every 
country  should  seek  to  remove  those  causes  of  crime  that 
are  special   to  itself.     Brigandage  is  rampant  in  some 
countries,  and  has  its  peculiar  causes ;  but  what  would  be 
said  by  English  writers  if  suitable  means  for  the  removal 
of  those  causes  were  opposed  on  the  ground  that  drinking 
is  the  principal  cause  of  crime  in  Gb^eat  Britain  P    Equally 
ridiculous  is  the  plea  that  because  some  sober  countries 
are  subject  to  crime  from  peculiar  causes,  therefore  British 
crime  is  not  owing  to  strong  drink,  or  that  the  sum  of  it 
would  remain  as  before,  if  drinking  were  abolished,  all 
evidence  and  internal  probability  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.    It  may  at  the  same  time  be  doubted  whether 
the  countries  credited  with  this  remarkable  sobriety  deserve 
the  praise,  or  at  least  whether  the  crimes  committed  there 
are  not  largely  due  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  the 
criminal  part  of  the  population.     It  was  so  daring  the 
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Indian  Mutiny,  when  the  sepoys,  guilty  of  the  worst 
atrocities,  were  made  mad  with  bhang  and  arrack.  It 
was  so  during  the  Communist  rule  in  Paris,  and  the  later 
outrages  of  the  Spanish  revolutionists.  And  in  Eastern 
countries  crime  will  be  chiefly  found  to  prevail  among  the 
classes  that  do  not  comply  with  the  rules  of  sobriety,  while 
those  classes  of  the  population  free  from  drinking  are 
strikingly  free  from  other  offences.  So  it  is  in  Turkey, 
and  so  m  India.  It  ought  not  to  require  much  reasoning 
capacity  to  perceive  that  the  absence  of  intoxicating 
liquors  must  be  favourable  to  the  decrease  of  crime,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  crime  where  they  are 
unknown,  their  use  would  lead  to  an  aggravation  and  an 
increase." 
Habitiua  §  74.  All  sensible  people  think  alike  on  one  feature 

mSmi^  of  the  drink  question  :  they  agree  in  condemning 
coiidMra«i    habitual  drunkenness  and  sottishness  as  repulsive  and 

contemptible. 
Moderate  But  ou  the  question  of  so-called  ^*  moderate  "  drinking 

nuSeM^o?*  *^®™  ^  almost  as  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  there  is 
dispute.        latitude  of  interpretation. 

The  first  thing  would  be  to  ascertain  the  standard  of 
moderation;    but   no    standard   has   yet  been  fixed,  no 
No  fixed       definition  of  the  term  been  settled  upon.     Nor,  indeed, 
modeSion    would  it  be  possible  to  do  so  from  the  physiological  stand- 
possible,       point ;  for  while  a  single  glass  may  produce  drunkenness 
in  one  man,  another  man  might  drink  ten   glasses  and 
show  no  signs  of  intoxication. 
Dt.JoIui  "They  who  have  heard  how  large  a  quantity  of  fer- 

Cheyn^  mented  liquor  may  sometimes  be  taken  without  injury," 
says  Dr.  John  Cheyne,  in  A  Letter  on  the  Effects  of  Wine 
and  Spirits  (Dublin,  1829),  "ought  also  to  know  how 
small  a  quantity  may  prove  injurious,  otherwise  the 
qaesiion  at  issue  has  not  been  fairly  submitted  to  their 
judgment." 
Fourteen  In  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  temperance 

w\*Seper'day  society  based  its  laws  on  the  restriction  of  its  members  to 
the  moder*.   **  fourteen  glasses  of  wine  daily,*'    In  our  day  observation 

lion  limit  of      y  xi_    X   «£         J        i-        »>  •      X  Tjii 

aOerman  shows  that  "moderation  means  just  as  little  as  a  man 
wS^ta**  chooses  to  drink,  and  also  just  as  much  as  he  chooses  to 
the  sixteenth  drink  short  of  the  point  of  evident  intoxication,  nor  is  the 
kTour^,    ^^°®  drawn  even  here  by  all,  nor  is  there  any  one  vested 
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witli  authority  to  say  that  the  line  shall  be  drawn  any-  moderation 
where.  optional. 

On  being  asked  to  define  the  term,  one  man  says,  some  or  the 
"  Moderation  is  to  drink  no  more  than  you  know  is  good  SSSiSotIs  of 
for  yon,  and  never  nnder  any  circmnstances  to  exceed  that  the  term, 
amount."     Further  questioning  elicits  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  varies ;  for  example,  his  habit  is  to  drink  two  or 
three  glasses  of  wine  or  beer  at  dinner  daily,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy  now  and  then  before  going  to  bed ;  in  company, 
he  is,  of  course,  not  so  strict ;  it  would  be  disloyal,  bigoted, 
unsocial,  not  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Queen,  the  Koyal 
Family,  and  other  toasts;    but  he  understands  himself 
perfectly,  and  knows  what  he  can  bear;  he  confesses  to 
haying  sometimes  been  a  little  "  jolly,"  but  nothing  worse, 
and  he  has  only  contempt  for  those  who  cannot  thus  con- 
trol themselyes. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  moderate  drinker's 
definition  of  the  term.  Another  moderate  drinker  cannot 
tell  you  the  auanity  he  takes.  ''  I  take  a  glass  whenever 
I  feel  like  it, '  he  says,  "  but  I  always  stop  at  the  risht 
point,  and  I  don't  frequent  the  public-house."  Another 
claims  moderation  on  the  ground  that  he  is  never  exactly 
"  dead  drunk,"  or  that  he  is  "  only  drank  now  and  then." 

"  We  are  assured,"  says  the  Lcmcet,  in  an  article.  Are  The  Lameet 
Pvhlicans  the  Enemies  of  Drunkenness  f  (May,  1872)  "that  ^^1^' 
they  (the  publicans)  regard  this  vice  with  a  horror  in  no  '^J*^?*'** 
way  second  to  the  horror  of  teetotalers  .  .  .  from  whom,  mwiBretkm 
indeed,  they  only  differ  in  the  opinion  they  have  formed 
with  regard  to  the  best  means  of  repressing  the  evil. 
Teetotalers   would    diminish   drunkenness    by   enjoining 
abstinence  from    alcohol,   .   .   .   pablicans,  by  enjoining 
moderation."     The  specious  reasoning  in  which  the  pnb« 
Hcan  stifles  his  conscience  on  this  question  of  moderation 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.,*  who  makes  Mr.  Edward 
the  rich  distiller,  Mr.  Bighome,  evade  his  daughter's  pro-  ^  p"^  q^ 
test  with  Cain's  answer : — "  I  have  repeatedly  explained  to  eamel 
you  that  whatever   evil  may  result  from  the  use  of  my 
mana&ctares  is  not  due  to  any  action  on  my  part,  but  to 
the  voluntary  abuse,  by  separate  individuals,  of  an  article 
which,  like  anything  else,  if  used  in  moderation,  is  harm^ 

•  The  Devil's  Chain  (London,  1876). 
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less  and  good.     I  follow  the  ordinary  course,  and  have  no 

responsibility  whatever  for  other  people's  weaknesses.** 

The  Lancet        «As  to  the  meaning  of  moderation,  the  Lancet  continues, 

Inh^t^  "  ^*  is  simply  a  matter  of  definition.    A  learned  jndge  once 

nuxtoAUoiL    said  that  a  man  was  not  drunk  so  long  as  he  could  lie  on 

the  ground  without  holding  on;  to  reel  and  stagger  a  little, 

to  use  foal  language  to  decent  people,  ...  to  squander 

the  earnings   that   should  support  a  family,  and  gently 

punch  the  head  of  the  partner  of  one*s  joys  and  cares ;  .  .  . 

to  do  all  this  when  under  the  influence  of  drugged  beer  is 

not  to  be  drunk,  but  only  *  a  little  fresh.*  ** 

§  75.  Physicians,  who  shoald  certainly  be  the  highest 

authorities,  very  rarely  attempt  to  define  a  fixed  standard 

for  moderation.* 

The  practical        But  even  if  a  moderation  standard  were  theoretically 

nSw  orSS©     found,  its  unattainability  in  practice  at  once  becomes  ap- 

piea  of         parent. 

~  "—^-^  In  chapter  iv.  some  general  facts  were  given  regarding 

the  science  of  liquor  adulteration  and  its  prevalence,  show- 
ing that,  except  in  rare  instances,  all  alcoholic  liquors 
are,  as  a  rule,  adulterated.  This  fact  alone  makes  the 
observance  of  any  standard  of  moderation  impossible  to 
the  majority.  But  even  if  alcoholic  drinks  were  not  often 
adalterated,  the  moderation  standard  would  still  to  the 

•  They  Bomeiimes  attempt  it,  however.  The  late  Dr.  Anstie,  for 
example,  g^ve  his  standard  of  moderation  in  an  issne  of  the  Pmc- 
titUmer  (early  in  1871),  on  which  the  Temperance  "Record  oommented 
as  follows : — 

'*  This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  ever  met  to  a  defini- 
tion of  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol,  namely,  not  more  than  two  onnces 
of  alcohol  in  twenty-fonr  hoars  for  an  adnlt  man,  and  not  more  than 
three-foarths  of  an  onnce  for  a  woman.  It  wonld  be  a  sad  interrup- 
tion to  the  enjoyment  of  a  convivial  party  if  Dr.  Anstie's  standard  of 
moderation  were  set  np  for  its  gnidance.  There  would  be,  in  the  first 
place,  the  necessity  of  learning  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in 
the  wine  or  other  inebriating  liquor  placed  before  the  guests ;  and  the 
size  of  the  glasses  would  have  to  be  made  known,  so  that  each  person 
might  understand  how  many  glasses  he  or  she  might  take  without 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  to  the  standard.  All  the  victims  of  intemperance 
began  their  use  of  strong  drink  in  moderate  quantities,  and  the 
drink  has  made  them  what  they  are.  The  drink  is  truly  a  mocker; 
men  flatter  themselves  that  they  know  how  to  guide  themselves — 
they  can  distinguish  the  use  from  the  abuse;  but  they  learn  by 
painful  experience  that  the  drink  is  strong,  while  men  are  weak." 
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vast  majority  of  people  remain  utterly  unattainable. .  It 
was  shown  in  chapter  y.  that  the  relative  harm  done  bj 
alcohol  directly  depends  on  a  variety  of  more  or  less 
difficult,  personal,  and  other  circumstances  and  conditions ; 
such  as  constitution,  temperament,  climate,  antecedents, 
occupation,  condition  of  the  stomach,  etc.,  etc.  It  may  be 
said  that  a  skilful  physician  would  be  able  to  make 
allowance  for  all  these  things.  But  this  very  fact  proves 
that  a  general  standard  is  out  of  the  question.  And, 
again,  supposing  these  objections  were  the  only  ones, 
and  that  the  medical  profession  had  really  reached  this 
necessary  proficiency,  even  then  it  would  be  only  the  rich 
who  could  practise  moderation ! 


If  a  general  standard  for  the  individual  could  be 
approximately  reached,  there  are  considerations  which 
would  still  make  its  observance  practically  impossible. 

In  chapter  y.  it  was  seen  how  the  harm  produced  by 
alcohol    depends    on    (besides    the   conditions   just  enu 
merated)  tne  nature  of  the  alcohols  imbibed,  and   their 
relative  saturation  with  water. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  moderation  quanta  m  of 
alcohol  could  be  fairly  ascertained,  it  would  still  be  im- 
possible to  put  the  standard  in  practice,  until  every  bottle 
of  wine,  whisky,  brandy,  gin,  beer,  ale,  etc.,  should  be 
scientifically  tested,  and  the  required  satur&tion  and 
character  of  the  alcohol  be  thus  ascertained  or  prepared. 

Therefore  it  is  seen  that  the  term  moderation,  when 
applied  to  intoxicating  liquors,  has  no  value,  because  it 
has  no  reliable  signification;  and  that  its  chief  use  is  to 
cover  with  the  mantle  of  respectability  as  much  as  possible 
the  varying  grades  of  a  habit  bad  irom  first  to  last,  in 
whatever  degree  it  is  indulged  in.  It  is  ];)ut  fair  in  this 
connection  to  mention  the  iaxst  that  very  many  persons 
ranking  among  moderate  drinkers  both  have  and  con- 
scientiously observe  a  fixed  standard,  and  not  only  do  not 
exceed  its  lindts,  but  sincerely  believe  that  within  those 
limits  the  indalgence  is  harmless. 

But  why,  after  all,  should  there  be  this  search  for  a 
safe  moderation  dose  ?  If  alcohol,  while  being  the  dan- 
gerous article  we  know  that  it  is,  had  yet  been  found  to 
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be  under  certain  conditions  and  in  certain  qnantitieB 
essential  to  life  and  health ;  then,  indeed,  wonld  it  beoome 
not  only  proper  but  an  imperative  necessity  for  ns  to  find 
ont  the  right  way  to  nse  it.  But  it  is  proved  and  admitted 
by  every  one  qualified  to  speak  about  it,  and  who  values 
the  truth,  that  alcohol  is  not  necessary  to  either  life  or 
health;  that,  on  the  contrary,  neither  are  served  by  its 
use,  in  any  quantity.  Why,  then,  search  for  a  standard 
of  moderation  for  the  use  of  a  thing,  at  best  quite  valueless, 
and  whose  most  probable  effect  is  the  formation  of  an 
appetite  in  every  way  dangerous  to  the  health  of  body 
and  mind  P 

And  what  is  the  testimony  of  competent  authorities  as 
to  the  results  of  moderate  drinking  ? 
Dr.Grindrod  In  Bocchus  (London,  1839),  Dr.  Grindrod  tells  us  that 
J^f^^  "  *^®  habit  of  intoxication  is  a  confirmed  taste  or  appetite 
modentte  for  strong  drink,  acquired  in  the  first  vnatance  by  moderate 
the^]^  ^  indulgence.  The  state  of  intoxication  is  that  high  degree 
g^*^       of  excitement  of  which  moderaie  drinking  is  the  preparatoiy 

dmnkeB-        stage. 

"^"^  "  One  of  the  first  stages  of  intemperance  is  witnessed  in 

the  anxious  and  uneasy  feelings  which  even  modentte  drinkers 
inva/riahly  experience  on  occasions  when  they  have  been 
accidentally  deprived  of  their  accustomed  allowance.  Sen- 
sations of  this  nature  present  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
existence  and  development  of  the  inebriate  propensity. 
Indeed,  i^e  great  danger  of  moderate  drinking  consists  in 
the  inability  to  ascertain  at  what  precise  period  in  the 
progress  of  the  vice  this  unnatural  sensation  first  com- 
mences." 

Dr.  J.  Baxter        In  Testimonies  of  Physicians  (New  York,  1830),  Dr.  J. 

2^^^j!J^  Baxter  says,  "  The  habit  of  moderate  drinking  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  widespread  scourge  of  intemperance. 
The  laws  of  ^gravitation  in  impelling  ponderous  bodies 
toward  the  centre  are  scarcely  more  certain  than  the 
moderate  use  of  liquor  in  begetting  the  drunken  appetite.'' 
As  to  the  physiological  results  of  moderate  drinking,  I 
find  the  following  medical  opinions  quoted  by  Dr.  Grincbod 
(op,  cit.) : — 

Dr. Copland         "In  his  Diet,  of  Pract.  Med,   (1835),   Dr.   Copland 

OP  1}^  MOM.  gayg^  « Thorc  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  expressed  by  the  late 
Pr.  Gregory,  an  occasional  excess  is  upon  the  whole  less 
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injurious  to  the  constitntion  than  the   practice  of  daily 
tcMng  a  moderate  quamiity  of  any  fermented  liquor  or  spirit* 

'*In  his  Lecture  on  Health  (2nd  edition,  1800),  Dr.  Dr.Garneu. 
Gikmett  said,  *  Those  who  drink  only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  wine,  so  as  to  make  them  cheerful,  as  they  call  it,  but 
not  absolutely  to  intoxicate,  may  imagine  that  it  will  do 
them  no  harm.  The  strong  and  robust  may  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle  and  the  table  with  seeming  im- 
punity, and  sometimes  for  many  years  may  not  find  any 
bad  effects  from  them ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  if  a  full  diet 
of  animal  food  be  every  day  indulged  in,  with  only  a 
moderate  portion  of  wine,  its  baneful  influence  will  blast 
tlie  vigour  of  the  strongest  constitution.' 

"  Dr.  James  Johnson  avers  that — *  A  very  considerable  jjjj^jjjjj* 
proportion  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  life,  as  well 
as  the  lower,  commit  serious  depredations  on  their  con- 
stitutions, when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  sober 
citizens,  and  do  really  abhor  debauch.  This  is  by  drinking 
ale  and  other  malt  liquors  to  a  degree  far  $hort  of  intoxica- 
tion, yet  from  long  habit  producing  a  train  of  effects  that 
enibiUer  the  later  periods  of  existence,* 

"  Said  Dr.  Macrorie,  *  After  having  treated  more  than  Dr.iUcrorie. 
tiiree  thousand  cases  in  the  town  hospital,  Liverpool,  1 
give  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that  the  constant  moderate  use 
of  stimukUing  drinks  is  more  injurious  than  the  now  and 
then  excessive  indulgence  in  them. 

*'  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Edinburgh,  corroborated  Dr.  Macrorie,  Dr.  a«don. 
saying  that  in  numerous  post-mortem  examinations  made 
on  '  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  of  various  diseases 
in  a  population  much  more  renowned  for  sobriety  and 
temperance  than  that  of  London,  there  was  the  remai^able 
fact  that  in  all  these  cases  there  was,  more  or  less,  some 
affection  of  the  liver ;  and  these  people  had  not  been  in 
any  shape  or  form  intemperate,  and  tliey  were  moral  and 
religions  people,  who  would  have  been  shocked  at  the 
imputation ;  but  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a 
sniaU  quantity  of  spirits  every  day.* " 

Dr.  Sewall  says,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  tens  of  thousands  ^-  8ew«u. 
of  temperate  drinkers  die  annually  from  diseases  through 
which  the  abstemious  would  pass  in  safety." 

In  a  letter  dated  Mskvch  15,  1873,  Sir  Henry  Thompson  ^^***^ 
wrote  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Archibald       °*'"*^* 
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Campbell  Tait),  '*I  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  a 
^ery  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  most  painfoi  and 
dangerous  maladies  which  come  under  mj  notice,  aa  well 
as  those  which  every  medical  man  has  to  treat,  to  the 
ordinary  and  daily  use  of  fermented  drink,  taken  in  the 

rmtiiy  which  is  conversationally  deemed  moderate." 
d  Sir  William  Gull  stated  to  the  Lords*  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  into  the  Prevaleiioe  of  Intemperance 
(1877),  that  *'*all  alcohol,  and  all  things  of  an  alooholio 
nature,  injure  the  nerve-tissues  pro  tempore,  if  not  alto- 
gether, and  are  certainly  deleterioas  to  the  health.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  desJ  of  injury  being  done  by  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  what  is  sapposed  by  the  consumer  to  be  a 
most  moderate  quantity,  to  people  who  are  not  in  the  least 
intemperate,  to  people  supposed  to  be  ^rly  well.  It  leads 
to  degeneration  of  tissues.  It  spoils  the  health  and  it 
spoils  the  intellect.  Short  of  drunkenness  (that  is,  in 
those  effects  of  it  which  stop  short  of  drunkenness),  I 
should  say,  from  my  experience,  that  alcohol  is  the  most 
destructive  agent  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country.** 

Although  it  is  not  easy,  and  perhaps  not  possible,  to 
demonstrate  the  nature  and  exact  amount  of  harm  resulting 
to  any  particular  individual  from  the  occasional  or  even  the 
regular  use  of  alcohol  in  very  miiiute  quantities,  scientific 
observation  tends — as  we  have  seen — ^to  prove  that  it 
always  is,  and  acts  as,  a  poison,  whether  in  sickness  or 
health. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  his  Temperance  and  Abstinence 
(London,  1881),  gives  a  very  valuable  analysis  of  both  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  direct  results  of  extreme  modera- 
tion and  of  pene^ting  the  web  of  specious  reasoning 
which  is  woven  around  it.  He  says,  "  *  The  little  I  take 
does  me  no  harm,*  is  the  common  defence  of  those  who 
are  indisposed  to  abandon  an  agreeable  habit,  and  who 
cannot  plead  a  positive  benefit  derived  from  it ;  but  before 
such  a  statement  can  be  justified,  the  individual  who 
makes  it  ought  to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  to  be  able  to  have  present  to  his  mind  tne  whole 
future  history  of  his  bodily  fabric,  and  to  show  that,  bv 
reducing  the  amount  of  his  excess  to  a  measure  which 
produces  no  immediately  injurious  results,  he  has  not 
merely  postponed  its  evil  cpnsequences  to  a  remote  period. 
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but  bsB  kept  himself  free  from  them  altogether.  The  onua 
probandi  lies  with  those  who  assume  the  absence  of  a  con- 
nection, which  is  indicated  by  every  fact  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  ...  If  the  medical  man  has  no  hesitation 
in  regarding  those  severer  derangements  of  the  digestive 
and  excretory  organs,  which  are  so  common  amongst  those 
who  commit  habitnid  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  as 
the  consequence  of  those  excesses,  why  should  he  refrain 
from  attributing  the  milder  but  more  protracted  disorders 
of  the  same  organs  to  the  less  violent  but  more  enduring 
operation  of  the  same  cause  P 

"Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  multitudes  of 
cases,  in  which  the  long-continued  agency  of  morbifio 
causes,  of  comparatively  low  intensity,  has  been  proved  to 
be  not  less  potent  in  the  end  than  the  administration  of 
a  poison  in  a  dose  large  enough  to  produce  its  obviously 
and  immediately  injurious  effects.  Thus,  a  man  who 
would  be  rapidly  sufEocated  by  immersion  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid,  may  live  for  weeks,  months,  or 
years  in  an  atmosphere  sh'ghtiy  contaminated  by  it,  with- 
out experiencing  any  evil  effects  which  he  can  distinctly 
connect  with  its  inflaence,  and  yet  who  will  now  deny 
that  the  constant  action  of  this  minute  dose  of  aerial 
poison  is  insidiously  undermining  his  vital  powers,  and 
preparing  him  to  become  the  easy  prey  of  any  destructive 
epidemic  ?  So,  again,  we  see  that  a  brief  exposure  to  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  swamps  of  the  Guinea  coast 
IS  often  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack  of  the  most  rapidly 
fatal  forms  of  tropical  fever ;  but  it  may  be  long  before 
the  dweller  among  the  marshy  lands  of  temperate  climates, 
inhaling  the  paludal  poison  in  its  less  concentrated  form, 
becomes  affected  with  intermittent  fever ;  yet  no  one  has 
any  hesitation  in  recognizing  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former.  So,  again,  the 
resident  in  a  town,  where  the  insafficiency  of  the  drainage 
causes  the  surface-moisture  to  be  imperfectly  carried  off, 
and  to  be  not  merely  charged  with  the  malaria  of  vegetable 
decomposition,  but  with  the  miasmatic  emanations  of 
animal  putrescence,  may  be  free  from  serious  disorder,  if 
the  cause  does  not  operate  in  sufficient  intensity ;  yet  he 
becomes  liable  in  a  greatly  increased  degree  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  almost  every  morbi6o  agent,  and  especially  to  that 
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of  the  various  forms  of  feyer-poison ;  and  no  one  wIlo  has 
paid  even  a  slight  degree  of  attention  to  the  resalt  of  the 
sanitary  inquiries  which  have  now  been  carried  on  for 
many  years  past,  hesitates  in  admitting  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  between  insufficiency  of  drainage  and  the 
higher  rate  of  mortality  in  undrained  localities,  although 
not  only  days  and  weeks,  but  months  and  years,  may  be 
required  for  the  operation  of  that  cause  upon  the  animal 
system.  ._^__ 

But  even  supposing  that  an  innocent  dietetic  dose  of 
alcohol  had  been  discovered,  all  reasonable  arguments  tend 
to  prove  that  abstinence  would  even  then  be  preferable  to 
moderation.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Temperance 
Record  (July  3,  1879),  the  late  Samuel  Bowly  said, 
''Total  abstinence  is  simple,  clear,  and  safe  for  all. 
Moderation  gives  no  help  to  the  drunkard.  Total  absti- 
nence, by  G-od's  blessing,  has  reclaimed  thousands.  Mode- 
ration keeps  alive  the  insidious  temptation,  but  supplies  no 
strength  to  the  weak  to  resist  its  power.  Total  abstinence, 
by  removing  the  temptation,  effectually  protects  all. 
Moderate  drinking  necessarily  requires  the  continuance  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  to  supply  its  demands.  Total 
abstinence  quietly,  but  effectually,  annihilates  the  traffic 
with  all  its  abounding  evils.  Moderation  attracts  the 
young  by  the  apparent  absence  of  danger.  Total  abstinence 
removes  the  danger,  and  thus  secures  their  pei-manent 
safety.  Moderation  leads  the  masses  to  the  public-house, 
total  abstinence  keeps  them  outside." 

In  an  article  on  Abstinence  and  Moderation  in  To-Bay 
b^  Mr.  c.  (January,  1884),  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  very  appositely  says 
Kegan  PahL  that,  even  if  an  invalid  believes  that  in  giving  up  what  is 
called  a  moderate  supply  of  alcohol,  "  he  is  giving  up  a 
source  of  strength,  either  mental  or  bodily,  I  would 
suggest,  even  supposing  this  to  be  a  possible  danger,  that, 
whereas  he  knows  that  drink  is  sapping  his  strength, 
weakening  his  will,  lowering  his  bodily  tone,  abstinence 
can  do  no  more,  while  it  may  do  much  less,  and  if  he  is  to 
be  a  weakling  under  any  circumstances  he  had  better  be  a 
sober  than  a  drunken  invalid." 
The  deoi^  The  worker,  whether  he  is  a  clergyman,  an  author,  or 

a  day-labourer,  who  turns  to  alcohol  to  build  himself  up 
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after  a  bard  day's  work,  simply  balances  one  exbanstive  ncterortu 
process  with  another — the  exbanstion  of  labour  with  the  JributedTio 
exhaustion  of  the  system  caased  by  its  efforts  to  dispose  **»•  m«ieTate 
of  the  alcohol.    A  certain  sense  of  relief,  of  apparent  !^oi  in 
return  of  equilibrium,  may  be  felt  becaose  of  the  change  JJJJiton*** 
consequent  npon  the  transfer  of  the  exhauating  process  firom  ubour. 
from  one  domain  of  the  system  to  another.    But  this  sense 
of  relief  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  sum  total  and 
term  of  active  efficiency.      The  nervous  system  irritated 
by  alcohol  will  exact  larger  and  larger  doses  for  procuring 
the  brief  and  deceptive  relief ;,  greater  efforts  will  l^ 
exacted  of  the  system  for  getting  rid  of  it,  and  thus  the 
two   exhaustions  going  on  in   seemingly  parallel   lines, 
will  gradually  manifest  convergence   until  at    last  the 
powers  of  endurance  and  labour  will  more  or  less  abruptly 
collapse. 

§  76.  Of  the  effects  of  **  moderate  "  drinking  on  the  Dr.  GHndrod 
temper  and  disposition,  Dr.  Orindrod  (op,  oit.)  remarks —  ^JjjjjJ^b'" 
'*  Experience    demonstrates    that    the    moderate    but  nodertte  ^ 
habitual  use  of  inebriating  liquors  inflames  the  passions  ^^umper 
and  renders  the  disposition  susceptible  of   even  slight  Aodiodg. 
provocation.    It  weakens,  if  it  does  not  to  a  great  degree  """"^ 
destroy,  the  powers  of  reflection,  deliberation,  and  judg- 
ment ;  the  relations  of  things  are  viewed  through  a  coloured 
and  distorted  medium,  and  with  these  radical  transitions 
there  follows  an    utter   inability  to  estimate  character 
and  actions  with  dispassionateness  and  discrimination. 
Aristotle  observes  that  man  while  in  a  sober  state  reasons 
with  correctness,  because  he  makes  a  proper  use  of  his 
judgment;  in  a  state  of  utter  intoxication,  he  does  not 
reason  at  all;  when,  however,  he  is  partially  under  the 
influence  of  wine,  he  reasons  inaccurately,  and  therefore 
readily  falls  into  error  and  mischief." 

Says   Dr.   Baer  in  his  Alcoholiamus   (Berlin,  1878),  i)r.  BMron 
"Undisturbed  reflection  and    quiet  comparison,   critical  ^n^on 
regard  and  deliberate  judgment,  impartial  observation  of  menui  pro- 
facts  and  the  weighing  of  their  relationships — such  are  the  aEoohoL^ 
mental  processes  to  which  mankiud  owes  the  entire  treasure 
of  positive  knowledge,  including  the  progress  of  natural 
science,  technique,  and  industry ;  such  processei  are  cer- 
tainly not  promoted  by  alcohol,'* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt  says  that  "the  French  drink  to  Dr.Hewitt 
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oo  the  obft-  just  tbat  point  at  which  the  moral  sense  and  judgment  are 
mo^rato  ^^^  asleep,  bnt  all  their  other  faculties  remain  awake.  If 
^^°^^&*  they  do  not  drink  to  absolate  stupefaction  or  intozicationy 
FraulL        it  is  because  sensuality  with  Frenchmen  is  a  science  and  a 

system/' 

To-day  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  this  of  IVenchmen 

only. 

TiM moral  Equally  deplorable    are    the  effects  of    *' moderate'* 

buiEy*of"u»    drinking  on  man's  sense  of  duty  to  his  fellows, 
moderate  Moderate    drinkers  often  argue  that    as    they  have 

^-i„w^  always  been  moderate,  have  never  exceeded,  nor  even  been 
tempted  to  exceed,  they  can  see  no  reason  whv  they  should 
forego  what  they  regard  as  an  innocent  indulgence,  if  not 
a  positive  benefit,  because  there  are  weak  people  who  lack 
judgment  or  power  to  restrain  their  appetites  within 
proper  limits.* 

*  "An  analysis  of  the  moral  elements  alleged  to  he  strengthened 
by  temptation  in  the  exceptional  oases  of  *  superior'  virtue,  will  not 
jnstify  the  position  of  indifference  to  the  fate  and  feebleness  of 
others.  The  moral  elements  involved  are  two-fold :  intellectoal  and 
emotional.  First,  a  person  declines  to  do  a  certain  act,  beoanse, 
though  pleasant  at  the  moment,  it  is  unfitting  in  its  relations,  and 
profitless  in  the  long  run.  It  is  a  violation  of  2aw,  and  therefore  nn- 
philosophioal  or  foolish.  All  sin  is  so,  if  we  could  but  see  it :  and 
when  we  actually  decline  pleasant  sins,  we  do  see  it.  This  may  be 
called  the  '  sense '  of  virtue.  But,  second,  there  is  the  '  sensibility ' 
of  virtue.  We  decline  sin  aa  sin,  that  is,  because  it  is  a  *  wrong ' 
thing  :  because  it  is  a  relation  which  is  bad  objectively,  and  the  doing 
of  which  would  put  us  in  a  bad  relation  subjectively.  In  other  words, 
our  virtue  is  at  once  our  purity,  our  humanity,  and  our  piety ;  we 
abstain  from  transgressing  law  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  our- 
self  and  mankind,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  Creator  of  the  law.  If 
these  perceptions  and  feelings  are  strong,  we  shall  act  upon  them 
habitually — in  other  words,  we  shall  crvstallize  our  nature  in  the 
mould  of  virtue.  Is  not  that  better  than  spasmodic  attempts  at 
virtue,  with  the  risk  or  reality  of  frequent  failure  ?  But  the  state  of 
mind,  and  attitude  of  being,  here  described,  is  just  as  true  of  the 
Abstainer  from  aU  strong-drink,  as  of  the  Abstainer  from  (what  he 
calls) '  excess.'  Both  resist  temptation  for  essentially  the  same  reasons 
^but  the  one  happens  to  know  more  accurately  where  the  evil  com- 
menoes,  and  the  other  certainly  feels  more  tempted  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  in  consequence  of  having  a  likivig  for  the  drink. 

'  Besist  beginnings :  whatsoe'er  is  ill. 
Though  it  appear  light  and  of  little  moment^ 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Inquirer  (November  18,  1882),  tLe  TheRer. 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  after  likening  the  conrse  of  the  ^kl^* 
drinker  to  a  joumey,  saya,  "  The  question  is,  seeing  that  this  point. 
the  jonrney  is  so  d^kdly  a  one,  onght  a  man  to  begin  it  at 
all  ?  If  he  begin  he  is  in  danger  of  going  on,  and  there  is 
not  one  inch  of  the  way  which  is  safe  ;  for  alcohol  has  this 
pecnliar  property,  that  it  always  Inres  onwards,  that  one 
glass  asks  for  another.  The  moderate  drinker  is  obliged 
almost  daily  to  resist  that  allnrement,  and  he  is  in  con- 
tinued peril  of  failures  to  resist ;  and  indeed,  it  is  a  wonder 
he  is  not  more  afraid,  for  the  whole  mass  of  those  who 
have  been  killed  by  alcoholic  diseases,  who  have  been  made 
criminals  and  brutes  by  alcohol,  whom  alcohol  has  driven 
mad,  and  who  have  sown  in  their  children  the  seeds  which 
afterwards  quickened  weakness  of  constitution,  on  which 
any  disease  seizes,  into  idiotcy  or  mania  or  early  death, 
b^^  in  the  same  way,  went  the  first  stage  with  the 
moderate  drinker,  but  could  not  resist  the  invitation  for 
more  which  the  first  stage  invariably  makes.  It  is  because 
all  this  is  so  terribly  true  that  we  say,  and  with  justice 
and  fairness,  that  the  moderate  drinker  is  in  danger,  and 
that  the  example  he  sets  does  more  harm  than  he  is 
aware  of." 

But,  regarding  the  habit  for  the  moment  as  the  innocent 
Indulgence  or  benefit  which  the  moderate  drinker  claims, 
what  if  these  weak  ones  could  be  strengthened  by  this 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  strong  ?  And  if  this  does 
not  impress,  let  ns  come  closer,  and  ask  how  it  will  be  if 
the  weak  one  shall  appear  in  our  own  household,  be  a 
beloved  son,  who  cannot  stay  his  hand  as  we  have  been 
able  to  stay  ours  P 

Ah !  then  the  narrow  reasoning  falls  through,  and  in 
the  degradation  of  onr  own  child  we  first  feel  how  it  is 
that  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  parents, 
mourning  and  ashamed,  had  a  claim   that  we  failed  to 

• 

Think  of  it  thus— that  what  it  is,  aagmented, 

Would  mn  to  strong  and  sharp  extremitiea; 

Deem  of  it,  therefore,  as  a  serpent's  egg, 

Which,  hatched,  would,  as  its  kind,  grow  mischieToiuii 

Then  crash  it  in  the  shell.' 

8HAKI8PEB1.'' 

—Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  in  Tetnperance  Twt-Book,  toI.  i.  (London,  1884). 
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recognize,  and    how   their    shame   and    sorrow   is    onr 

reproach. 

The  Rer.  Sajs  the  Hov.  James  Smith,  in  his  Temperance  Hefor- 

torJfSStil!?  wia/ton  and  its  Claims  upon  the  Christian  Church  (London, 

oftbeargu-   187/)),  "It  is  nrged  against  the  temperance  reformation 

moderatron    that  temperance  is  a  greater  virtue  than  abstinence.     It  is 

»^b^CTih«ii  urged  that  moderation  is  the  dictate  both  of  reason  and 

Scripture,  abstinence  the  dictate  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry 

— the  latter,  being  nnnatnral  and  nnreasonable,  will  defeat 

its  own  end,  and  by  producing  a  reaction  will  foster  the 

very  evil  it  is  meant  to  enre ;  yon  might  as  well  abjore 

food  becaase  some  are  gluttons,  or  take  a  pledge  never  to 

speak  becaase  language  is  often  abased,  as  abjure  strong 

drink  or  take  a  pledge  to  abstain  because  some  become 

drankards. 

"  Sach  reasoning  has  a  superficial  look  of  plausibility, 
but  it  will  not  bear  examination.  It  assumes  that  strong 
drink  is  a  necessity,  or  at  least  very  useful,  and  that  its 
ordinary  use  is  in  accordance  with  nature  and  reason. 
Bat  if  this  be  not  so,  if  abstinence  be  more  reasonable  and 
natural  than  drinking,  the  argument  is  worthless.  There 
can  be  no  reaction  where  there  is  nothing  to  react,  and  the 
desire  for  strong  drink  never  originates  in  abstinence  from 
it,  but  in  the  use  of  it.  If  it  were  a  natural  appetite,  its 
unnatural  repression  would,  in  all  probability,  produce  a 
reaction ;  but  it  is  not  natural,  and  our  contention  is,  that 
the  more  the  laws  of  natare  are  understood,  the  character 
of  strong  drink  examined,  and  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
science  obeyed,  the  more  general  will  the  practice  of 
abstinence  become. 

"  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  that 
where  intemperate  habits  have  been  already  formed,  a 
period  of  enforced  abstinence  is  succeeded  by  a  deeper 
debauch ;  but  such  a  case  is  quite  beside  the  mark,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  craving  for  strong  drink  was 
formed  originally  in  consequence  of  abstinence,  and  that  a 
similar  craving  is  likely  to  be  formed  in  cases  of  habitual 
voluntary  abstinence,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  science 
and  experience.  The  analogy  between  abstinence  from 
strong  drink  and  from  food  is  clearly  inadmissible,  unless 
some  specific  kind  of  food  of  a  highly  unwholesome  and 
dangerous  character  be  selected  on  which  to  base  the 
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argument;  but  in  that  case  the  argament  is  manifestly 
destroyed.  Wo  object  to  strong  drink  as  a  wrong  kind  of 
drink,  and  we  would  equally  object  to  any  kind  of  food  of 
which  the  characteristic  ingredient  was  alcohol.** 

In  the  Church  Sunday  School  Magazine  (September,  CKegu 
1883),  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  says—  2SL^ 

**  It  is  admitted  that  for  the  drunkard,  for  the  man  wbo 
has  a  craving  for  drink,  total  abstinence  is  needful ;  but  we 
are  told  that  moderation  is  a  better  thing,  and  that  those 
who  can  use  their  liberty  aright  had  better  do  so.  But 
see  how  such  argument  looks  from  the  side  of  the  drinker. 
In  the  first  place,  not  all  who  have  these  cravings,  and 
who  are  therefore  in  imminent  danger,  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  case  is  so  ill  with  them.  They  are  not  prepared 
to  say,  as  it  were,  to  the  world  by  the  fact  of  abstinence, 
that  being  unable  to  govern  their  appetites  they  pot  away 
temptation  once  for  all,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  thus  introduce  every  one  into  the  dark  secrets  of 
their  souls.  But  knowing  '  the  plague  of  their  own  heart,* 
they  may  well  be  content  to  have  this  private  reason  for 
joining  a  band  of  persons  who  give  up  strong  drink  for 
the  equally  true,  but  less  urgent  reason,  that  abstinence 
for  social  causes,  perhaps  on  all  grounds  of  health  and 
morals,  is  the  better  way. 

'*  Besides,  there  is  something  mocking  and  cynical  in 
going  to  a  person  to  whom  drink  is  a  temptation — the 
power  of  which  is  difficult  to  realize  by  those  who  have 
given  little  attention  to  the  matter — who  is  shaken  by  the 
very  scent  of  drink  as  by  some  ontside  physical  force,  who 
craves  for  alcohol  as  the  hart  pants  for  the  water-brooks^ 
even  when  he  knows  it  is  like  the  rill  in  German  story, 
which  babbled  as  it  ran  along,  'Whoever  drinks  of  me 
will  become  a  wild  beast  * — there  is  somethine^  cynical,  I 
say,  in  virtually  appealing  to  such  a  one,  *  You  to  whom 
this  is  so  tremendous  a  struggle  must  make  it^  hut  I  to  whom 
it  is  next  to  none  will  not  share  your  burden  with  you,* " 

But  God  sometimes  speaks  through  a  single  individual 
experience  with  a  voice  that  smites  like  a  sword  sheer 
through  the  most  impregnable  walls  of  plausible  and 
specious  argument  in  which  we  selfishly  intrench  and  con- 
ceal a  cherished  evil.  Nothing  that  any  one  can  say,  be 
it  ever  so  cleverly,  in  favour  of  alcoholic  liquors,  can  stand 
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for  an  instant  before  bat  one  snob  heart-rent  warning  aa 
these  words  of  Charles  Lamb  : — '*  O  if  a  wish  could  trans- 
port me  back  to  those  days  of  youth,  when  a  draught  from 
the  next  clear  spring  could  slake  anj  heats  which  summer 
suns  and  youthful  exercise  had  power  to  stir  up  in  the 
blood,  how  gladly  would  I  return  to  thee,  pure  element, 
the  drink  of  children,  and  of  childlike  holy  hermits  !  In 
my  dreams  I  can  sometimes  fancy  thy  cool  refreshment 
purling  over  my  burning  tongue — but  my  waking  stomach 
rejects  it.  That  which  refreshes  innocence  only  makes  me 
sick  and  faint.  But  is  there  no  middle  way  betwixt  total 
abstinence  and  the  excess  which  kills  you?  For  your 
sake,  reader,  and  that  you  may  never  attain  to  my  ex- 
perience, with  pain  I  must  utter  the  dreadful  truth,  that 
tiiere  is  none,  none.** 

§  77.  The  question  of  the  worth  and  effectiveness  of  the 
temperance  pledge  has  evoked  a  deal  of  specious  reasoning. 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York,  an  influential  advocate 
of  the  so-called  moderate  use  of  alcohol,  in  his  lecture 
on  A  Oalm  View  of  the  Temperance  Qitestiony  delivered  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston  (January  10,  1881),  declared  the 
temperance  pledge  to  be  "  a  most  pernicious  instrument  for 
debauching  the  conscience  .  .  .  always  an  injury  and  never 
a  help  to  a  true  morality  ...  a  substitute  for  principle, 
an  invitation  to  further  sin/' 

In  the  same  hall,  two  weeks  later,  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips  replied,  and  concerning  the  true  significance  of 
taking  the  pledge,  he  said — 

**  Dr.  Crosby  passes  to  thereat  weapon  of  the  temper- 
ance movement,  the  pledge.  This  he  calls  *  unmanly,'  'a 
strait  jacket ; '  says  it  kills  self-respect  and  undermines  all 
character. 

'*  Hannah  More  said,  '  We  cannot  expect  perfection  in 
any  one,  but  we  may  demand  consistency  of  every  one.* 

"  It  doesn't  tend  to  show  the  sincerity  of  these  critics 
of  our  cause,  when  we  find  them  objecting  in  us  to  what 
they  themselves  uniformly  practise  on  all  other  occasions. 
If  we  continue  to  believe  in  their  sincerity,  it  can  only  be 
at  the  expense  of  their  intelligence.  Dr.  Crosby  is  un- 
doubtedly a  member  of  a  church.  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  when  his  church  demanded  his  signature  to  its  creed 
and  his  pledge  to  obey  its  discipline,  it  asked  what  it  was 
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'munanly'  in  him  to  grant,  and  what  destroys  an  in- 
dividnars  character — that  his  submission  to  this  is  *  fore- 
going his  reasoning/  '  sinking  back  to  his  nonage '  ?  etc. 
Of  coorse  he  assents  to  none  of  these  things.  He  only 
objects  to  a  temperance  pledge,  not  to  a  chnrch  one. 

*'  The  husband  pledges  himself  to  his  wife,  and  she  to 
him  for  life.  Is  the  marriage  ceremony,  then,  a  curse,  a 
hindrance  to  Tirtae  and  progress  ? 

"  I  have  known  men  who,  borrowing  money,  refused  to 
sign  any  promissory  note  :  they  thought  it  unmanly,  and 
eridence  that  I  distrusted  them.  Does  Dr.  Crosby  think 
the  world  should  change  its  customs  and  immediately 
adopt  that  plan  ? 

**  Society  rests  in  all  its  transactions  on  the  idea  that  a 
solemn  promise,  pledge,  assertion,  strengthens  and  assures 
the  act.  It  recognizes  this  principle  of  human  nature. 
The  witness  on  the  stand  gives  solemn  promise  to  tell  the 
truth ;  the  officer,  about  to  assume  place  for  one  year  or 
ten,  or  for  life,  pledges  his  word  and  oath ;  the  grantor  in 
a  deed  binds  himself  for  all  time  by  record;  chnrches, 
societies,  universities,  accept  funds  on  pledges  to  appro- 
priate them  to  certain  purposes,  and  to  no  other — these 
and  a  score  more  of  instances  can  be  cited.  In  any  final 
analysis  all  these  rest  on  the  same  principle  as  the  temper- 
ance  pledge.  No  man  ever  denounced  them  as  unmanly. 
I  sent  tlus  month  a  legacv  to  a  literary  institution  on 
certain  conditions,  and  received  in  return  its  pledge  that 
the  money  shoald  ever  be  sacredly  used  as  directed.  The 
doctor's  principle  would  unsettle  society,  and  if  one  pro- 
posed to  apply  it  to  any  cause  but  temperance,  practical 
men  would  quietly  put  him  aside  as  out  of  his  head. 

"  These  cobweb  theories,  bom  of  isolated  cloister  life, 
do  not  bear  exposure  to  the  midday  son  or  the  rude  winds 
of  practical  life.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory.  It  must 
be  tested  and  settled  by  experience  and  results.  Thoasands 
and  tens  of  thousands  attest  the  value  of  the  pledge.  It 
never  degraded,  it  only  lifted  them  to  a  higher  life." 

§  78.  To  take  up,  in  closing,  some  of  the  well-worn  Theiknacr 
arguments,  based  on  exceptional  instances,  which  greatly  deJoctloM 
help  in  forming  and  cementing  the  habit  of  drink,  I  may  cite  JJ/Jg^^S 
the  very  common  one  of  the  man  who  says  he  has  drunk  tnm  the 
daily,  one,  two,  or  three  glasses  of  wine  or  beer,  with  or  ««*p**'*°^ 
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without  a  glass  or  two  of  whiskey,  for  the  last  tec,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years.  "  Just  look  at  me !  "  he  says.  "  Don't  I 
look  well  r  Why,  I  look  in  better  health  than  you  do, 
and  I've  never  known  a  sick  day.  Don't  that  provo  that 
moderate  drinking  is  good  for  a  man  P  " 

This  sort  of  talk  never  seems  to  arrest  attention  as  to 
the  selfishness*  of  thinking  of  such  a  broad  question  onlv 
as  it  concerns  the  individual.  Concerning  the  individual, 
it  sounds  convincing,  and  does  convince,  or  rather  satisfy 
many.  But  considering  it  impartially,  we  have  to  inquire 
into  the  character  and  condition  of  this  man.  Is  he 
trustworthy  on  other  points  ?  for  if  not,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  reason  to  take  his  testimony  on  this.  If  he  is  trust- 
worthy, the  value  of  his  testimony  depends  upon  what  are 
bis  notions  of  health ;  whether  he  means  by  health  merely 
the  ability  of  daily  attending  in  the  usual  more  or  less 
humdrum  way  to  bis  duties,  or  the  bounding  enei*gy  which 
makes  work  a  pleasure,  and  leaves  one  a  surplus  for  joy 
and  rest  when  work  is  done.  We  must  know  if  his  pareni» 
or  grandparents  drank,  and  to  what  degree ;  whether  be 
was  orderly  or  dissolute  in  his  youth;  at  what  age  he 
began  to  use  intoxicants,  what  his  occupation  has  been, 
and  what  care  or  precautions  he  has  taken  to  preserve  his 
health.  On  such  and  many  other  points  full  information 
is  essential  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  evidence  in  i^vour  of 
drinking. 
Kaampifli.  Until  cases  of  moderate  drinking  continued  through 

two  or  three  generations  can  show  generally  healthy 
descendants  in  the  third  veneration,  this  plea,  usually 
claimed  as  a  *' knock-down  argument,  has  absolutely  no 
value,  except  to  point  the  self-absorption  of  the  man  who 
makes  it,  and  those  who  are  influenced  by  it. 

Another  argument  very  frequently  advanced  is  that 
drinkers,  and  not  only  moderate  ones,  live  longer  than 
other  people,  unless  accident  or  high  living  carry  them  off. 

Such  an  argument  regarding  alcohol  is  neither  better 

*  "  One  long-lived  glatton  or  drankard  kills  more  by  hia  example, 
and  the  flattering  hopes  those  who  know  not  their  own  strength  and 
what  tbey  were  made  to  bear,  entertain,  than  Hippocrates  ever 
saved." — George  Cheyne,  in  Naiural  Method  c/  cming  Vi9  DtfMWM  i^ 
ih$  Body  and  th§  Mind  (London,  1742). 
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fonnded  nor  more  logical  ilian  it  would  be  if  applied  to 
exceptional  longevity  in  cases  of  persons  living  in  malarial 
localities,  or  surviving  the  ordeal  of  the  Sierra  Leone,  or 
employed  as  needle-grinders  in  Sheffield.  According  to 
statistics,  the  age  of  the  latter  seldom  exceeds  forty  years. 
In  the  face  of  this  fact,  occasional  instances  of  a  longer 
term  of  existence  among  them  would  hardly  lead  to  an 
advocacy  of  the  employment  of  needle-grinding  as  con« 
dacive  to  long  life. 

Neither  would  the  fact  that  a  man  and  his  family 
have  lived  in  fair  health  all  their  lives  to  a  good  old 
age  over  a  foetid  cesspool — as  seems  to  have  at  times 
happened — be  likely  to  be  advanced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  generally  establishing  such  reservoirs  of 
pestilence  under  the  family  hearth-stone  I  I  once  heard 
of  an  extraordinary  accident  happening  to  a  man  at  work 
where  blasting  was  being  done.  During  a  premature 
explosion,  a  long  piece  of  the  drilling  bar  shot  upward  from 
the  pit  which  was  being  excavated,  and,  entering  the  man's 
head  under  the  chin,  passed  vertically  entirely  through  his 
head,  and,  still  ascending,  fell  at  last  at  some  distance. 
He  staggered  and  fell,  and  his  instant  death  was  naturally 
expected.  Not  so.  To  the  amazement  of  all,  and  the 
downright  incredulity  of  physicians,  he  recovered,  and, 
whereas  he  had  been  before  the  accident  morose  and  un« 
reliable,  he  was  now  genial  and  to  be  depended  upon.  But 
from  this  it  would  hardly  be  argued  that  men  should 
subject  themselves  to  this  sort  of  experiment  as  probably 
conducive  to  improvement  in  temper  and  character ! 

But  even  supposing  this  argument  of  alcoholic  longevity 
were  true,  are  not  the  drinkers  overwhelmingly  more 
numerous  than  the  abstainers ;  and  therefore,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  number  of  aged  drinkers  would,  of  course, 
be  greater  than  that  of  aged  abstainers ;  and  what  criterion 
of  comparison  has  been  used  for  the  longevity  ?  To  judge 
from  the  insurance  and  other  statistics  which  are  quoted 
in  chap,  x.,  comparing,  under  equitable  conditions,  eqnal 
numbers  of  drinkers  and  abstainers,  it  was  fonnd  that 
abstainers  much  more  generally  reached  an  advanced  age 
than  drinkers. 

But  what  does  this  plea  for  longevity  mean,  urged  by 
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people  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  not  to  live — ^is  to  kill 
time,  not  to  use  it ;  and  who,  if  not  snocessfnl  in  killing 
time,  do  not  nnf requently  kill  themselves  ? 

If  loDgevitj  were  the  measure  of  effectireness,  if 
drinkers  counted  each  day  a  priceless  boon  to  be  used  as 
noblj  as  they  knew  how,  then  indeed  would  this  argument, 
if  true,  be  powerful  in  favour  of  alcohol.  Bat  we  have 
yet  to  see  a  man  whose  character  has  been  ennobled  by 
drinking,  or  a  drinker  who  grows  nobler  and  better  as  he 
grows  older.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  efEective  lives  have  been  short.  And  of  only 
three  years  of  public  work — such  work  as  no  man  has 
measured  nor  can  measure — did  not  the  Master  say,  **  It  is 
finished"? 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

WHAT  GAK  Bl  DON!  ? 

"WUIe  drinkiDg  oontinnes,  poyartyftnd  rioe  will  prevail ;  and 
until  this  is  abandoned,  no  regalation,  no  efforts,  no  aathoritj  ander 
heaven,  can  raise  the  condition  of  the  worldng  olasaes.  It  is 
worse  than  a  plagne  or  a  pestilenoe,  and  the  man  is  no  friend  to  his 
oonntrj  who  does  not  lift  up  his  voice  and  proclaim  his  example 
against  it." — Mr.  J.  Livisit,  in  the  Moral  Reformer,  Jolj  1, 1831.* 

"  Drink,  the  onlj  terrible  enemj  whom  England  has  to  fear.**-* 
The  late  PaiNCi  Leopold,  Dnke  of  Albany. 

§  79.  Ik  discussing  tbe  question  of  what  can  be  done  to 
redace  and  yanqoisli  the  drink-evil,  the  limits  and  proper- 
tioD  of  the  present  work  restrict  me  in  toacbinfj^  upon  what 
has  been  done — ^a  noble  record,  full  of  interest — to  only 
such  general  mention  or  occasional  particularization  as  is 
essential  to  the  consideration  of  further  reform  effort. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  this  book  it  was  pointed  out 
that  among  the  ancients  the  severest  laws  were  put  in 
force  against  drunkenness;  that  it  was  even,  and  not 
unfreqnently,  punished  with  death.  Ancient  legal  and 
historical  writings  are  replete  with  edicts  and  instances 
showing  that  drunkenness  was'  treated  as  a  great  crime.f 

Why  did  the  temperance  reform  efforts  in  the  past 
fail? 

Why  have  such  efforts  failed  even  up  to  the  present 
centnry  ? 

Why,  at  various  times  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have 

*  Mr.  Livesey's  Brst  pnblio  denunciation  of  alcohol, 
t  Bee  Zenophon,  Plato,  Athenssos,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Dion  of  Hali* 
oamassnSi  Diodorus  Biculns^  Btrabo,  and  others. 
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apparently  gpreat  strides  towards  temperance  alternated 
with  great  relapses  ? 

What  reasons  have  we  to  expect  or  hope  that  the 
present   popular   interest  and  labours  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  are  sowing  the  seed  of  a  permanent  success  ? 
whyptft  One  large  general  difference  between  past  and  present 

effolrts'iutod.  efforts  in  regai^  to  temperance  lies  in  this  broad  distinction 
between  the  two  ages,  that  in  antiquity  the  nation  was  for 
the  government,  or  rather  the  sovereign;  while  in  our 
days  governments,  generally  speaking,  exist  for  the  people. 
Antiquity  lacked  the  innumerable  means  of  bodily  and 
mental  communication,  which,  irrespective  of  the  demarca- 
tions of  birth,  fortune,  and  special  circumstance,  suffice  in 
our  day  to  bring  men  together  on  one  common  intellectual 
level  in  the  study  of  majokind. 
Their  duk  Among  the  ancients,  temperance  decrees  proceeded 

'•*'*••  from  the  sovereign.  They  were  framed  to  include  only 
such  of  his  subjects  as  enjoyed  the  royal  favour,  and  to 
these  the  royal  mandates  wei*e  a  matter  of  blind  obedience, 
not  of  persuasion  or  conviction.  Such  decrees  were  as 
fitful  in  their  character  and  occurrence  as  the  whims  of  the 
monarch  issuing  them ;  their  observance  depended  on  the 
subjects'  loyalty,  usually  an  allegiance  of  craft  or  fear; 
and  thev  contained  no  element  of  reform,  although  at  long 
intervals,  great  historians,  philosophers,  and  physicians 
sounded  the  note  of  warning. 

In  later  ages  the  popes  sometimes  united  with  the 
rulers  of  Europe  to  stay  the  evil  of  drink,  but  to  little 
purpose.    So-called  moderation  societies  were  even  formed 
among  the  nobles  of  Germany. 
Ewiy  J^r,  Baer  mentions,  in  his  Alcoholismus  (Berlin,  1878), 

jj^rjuon  that  "The  First  Order  of  Moderation"  was  founded  by 
Frederick  III. ;  that  the  badge,  a  cross  with  a  design  of 
tankards,  and  inscribed  with  the  motto  Halt  Mass  (be 
moderate),  was  worn  by  the  emperor  at  festivities;  that 
his  son,  Maximilian  I.,  publicly  expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  intemperance  at  a  number  of  his  diete ;  that  the 
knightly  order  of  St.  Christopher,  "for  the  abolition  of 
profanity  and  drinking,"  was  founded  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Sigismund  von  DIedrichstein,  a  noble- 
man of  Carinthia  and  Styria ;  and  that  a  few  years  later 
an  abstinence  fraternity  was  instituted  by  Louis,  Count 
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Palatine,  and  Bicliard,  Elector  of  Treves,  fifteen  bishops 
and  princes,  and  many  nobles  entering  it. 

Dr.  Baer  also  refers  to  the  Palatine  Order  of  the  Qolden  Special 
Bing,  the  symbol  of  membership  being  a  gold  ring,  which  Seir  wiwe 
was  forfeited  back  to  the  community  by  any  member  who 
proved  recreant  in  drinking  toasts;    and  mentions  the 
famoos  temperance  order  founded  by  the  Landgrare  of 
Hesse  in  1600. 

Yot  all  these  societies,  and  numerous  others  which 
succeeded  them,  like  the  efforts  made  in  antiquity,  soon 
passed  away.  Why  P  Chiefly  for  these  reasons :  firstly, 
because  they  lacked  what  we  possess — the  knowledge  that 
alcohol  is  always  a  poison — and  therefore  naturally 
imagined  the  only  remedy  necessary  lay  in  moderation; 
secondly,  because  these  societies  did  not  originate  in  moral 
conyiction  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  they  were  to  operate 
against:  they  were  not  formed  with  any  reference  to 
rooting  out  intemperance  among  the  people,  but  were  due 
rather  to  the  proud  egoism  of  the  nobles,  who,  indifferent 
to  the  vice  as  it  existed  among  the  masses,  nevertheless 
disdained  to  practise  in  common  with  them. 

This  century  (nineteenth)  has  seen  a  marked  departure  Chamcter- 
from  the  whole  past  in  a  great  many  respects,  but  in  SJSnftem 
perhaps  nothing  so  decisively  as  in  the  constantly  in-  ^"^ 
creasing  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual,  '~*~"*^ 
and  the  absolute  interdependence  of  all  individuals,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  of  which  recognition  the  general 
education  of  all  youth  is  a  proud  instalment. 

Whence  we.  have  the  steadily  growing  tendency  to 
level  all  ban*iers  interfering  with  a  universal  mental 
development;  and  in  the  straggle  for  progress,  in  the 
sturdy  investigation  of  the  canses  of  the  inequalities  which 
constitute  all  the  difference  between  worth  and  worth- 
lessness,  between  happiness  and  misery,  the  students  of 
humanity  have  discovered  that  alcohol  is  a  chief  agent, 
(he  chief  agent,  in  the  sense  that  intemperance  produces,  is 
often  produced  by,  is  associated  with,  and  gathers  to 
itself,  all  other  kinds  of  vice  and  degradation. 

Hence  the  modem  temperance  movement  is  based  on 
knowledge,  conviction,  and  aspiration,  and  on  a  sentiment 
of  fellowship  and  fratemiiy  much  deeper  and  stronger 
than  has  ever  been  felt  before. 
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The  epoch 
originating 
the  present 
popotar 
temperenoe 
moTement ; 
how  it  pro- 
sreM^d,  col- 
lapsed, and 
revived. 


This  points  the  essential  difference  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  

About  fifty  years  ago  there  sprang  op  ahnost  dmnl- 
taneou sly  from  among  the  hard-working  masses  of  America, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden,  the  core  of  the  pre- 
sent popnlar  temperance  movement. 

These  little  bodies  took  the  position  that  alcoholic 
drinks  are  always  harmfal,  to  the  individual,  society,  and 
the  State. 

They  discontinued  drinking  among  themselves.  They 
went,  like  the  apostles  of  olden  times,  among  the  people 
to  preach  the  only  temperance  gospel;  they  were  loval, 
patient,  and  earnest,  and  their  words,  works,  and  lives 
carried  conviction  into  millions  of  hearts. 

Still,  in  a  few  years  the  whole  movement  had  subsided, 
and  moRt  of  those  who  had  promised  reform  went  back  to 
their  old  habits  and  associations,  bnt — ^not  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  g^reat  advance  made  in  physiological 
science  had  nata rally  been  applied  to  the  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  homtoi  system,  and  the 
ominous  dicta  of  that  science,  coupled  with  the  appalling 
reports  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  as  made  by  a  more 
perfect  statistical  system,  corroborated  and  strengthened 
by  the  genuine  and  noble  pleas  of  the  little  band  of  &ith- 
ful  ones,  re-awakened  public  interest,  and  this  fresh 
impulse,  supported  by  increased  practical  knowledge  of  the 
trne  character  of  the  evil,  has  led  to  many  attempts  and 
plans  for  reform.  

§  80.  The  present  remedial  efforts  are  usually  sum- 
marized under  the  following  three  heads — apolitical,  social, 
and  individual. 

And  this  being  the  order  in  which  success  is  most 
generally  anticipated,  I  will  deal  with  them  in  this  order, 
although,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  individual  and 
social  reform  must  be  the  basis  of  any  permanently  good 
temperance  legislation. 

There  seems  to  be  much  misunderstanding  and  con- 
fusion  as   to   what   may  reasonably  be  expected   from 
GU>vernment. 
Summary  of        As  regards  England,  every  Englishman  knows  that 
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thie  Goyemment  is  theoretically  of  the  people,  throngh  thedunuster 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.     Any  Goverament  lacking  JfuJ?**"* 
this  qualification  would  soon  cease  to  be.  '^iT*1j*°** 

Modem  English  history  teems  with   incidents  sub-  Sftff  ^^ 
stantiating    this    statement.     Even   a   single    unpopular  oJjJSnm«nt 
measure  has  more  than  once  been  sufficient  to  overthrow  in  internal 
the  Government  passing  it.     All  that  exists,  therefore,  '®'*™*' 
politically  speaking,   by  its  very  existence    proves    the 
nation's  acceptance  thereof,  just  as  much  as  its  disappear* 
ance  would  pryve  the  nation's  disapprobation. 

But  while  this  is  true  theoretically,  and  would,  in  any 
matter  which  thoroughly  aroused  the  masses,  become  trae 
in  fact,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  masses  are  slow  to 
bestir  themselves.  They  are  like  the  cow  in  the  pasture, 
to  use  a  homely  illustration — calm,  benevolent,  cud-chew* 
ing,  drowsily  indifferent  to  what  sort  of  measures  or 
r^orms  are  being  adopted  by  the  fence- makers,  secreting 
and  daiiy  yielding  with  little  demur  rich  streams  of  milk ; 
but  if  the  cow  be  too  much  baited,  the  udders  secrete 
little,  yield  less,  and  a  vicious  not-to-be-mistaken  kick 
upsets  the  milk-pail,  milk  and  all. 

The  masses  have  practically  let  their  power  slip  out  of  tiw  aore- 
their  hands,  and,  though  they  can  at  any  time  resume  it,  ii^d^i^^'^' 
basy  and  iunred  to  routine,  they  are  not  readily  roused  to  ^JjJ^^i^v. 
do  so.     Then  the  sufErage  is  restricted,  the  land  and  niMSMt. 
wealth  of  the  country  is  controlled  by  the  few  magnates, 
and  while  the  masses  acquiesce  in  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
will  of  the  people  amounts  to  the  will  of  the  magnates. 

This  will  is  expressed  through  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Government  being  party  government,  its 
existence  depends  upon  its  loyalty  to  party  interests.  Both 
of  the  mling  parties  vie  with  eacn  other  for  popolar 
favour — the  Conservative  in  the  direction  of  maintaming 
the  past  in  politics;  the  Liberal  in  the  direction  of  a 
methodic,  slow,  and  safe  transformation  and  extension  of 
political  powers  and  rights  in  accordance  with  the  impera- 
tive needs  of  the  age.  Both  parties  champion  popalar 
opinion  when  out  of  office,  and  both  of  them  when  in  office, 
as  far  as  is  safe  for  their  tenure  of  office — ^forced,  perhaps, 
by  exigencies  and  considerations  they  had  not  pre-estimated 
— ignore  and  defy  it.  In  such  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment^ being  unable  to  pass  measures  without  its  party's 
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consent,  cannot  safely  ignore  or  resist  its  party ;  and,  as 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  largely  concerned  in  the  liqnor 
trade,  and  as  the  liqnor  trade  is  the  largest  and  surest 
resource  of  goremment  revenue,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  pressure  for  complete  or  only  partial  prohibition, 
unless  such  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  solid  masses 
of  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  ready  response 
from  either  Parliament  or  Government. 
^M^J^  Another  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  nature  and  function 

i^^t^  of  Government,  is  that  of  supposing  it,  to  be  a  moral 
gjjjjjj^  guardian  of  the  people.  The  office  of  a  constitutional 
ftodOoTera-  government  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  that  of 
oww^en^  faithfully  executing  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  country  in 
for  that  of  an  almost  machine-like  manner,  and  of  taking  no  initiative 
^^^  for  either  making  or  abrogating  laws  without  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  the  nation's  readiness  and  desire. 

The  avalanches  of  contumely  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  governments  for  not  supporting  legislative  measures 
Of  or  tending  towards  prohibition,  have  mostly  sprung 
from  this  erroneous  assumption,  that  the  Gt>vemment  is 
the  moral  guardian  of  the  nation.*  If  temperance  is  made 
a  national  instead  of  a  party  question.  Parliament  and 
Government  will  make  no  objection,  because  on  national 
questions  Parliament  speaks  for  the  people,  and  on  such 
questions  the  Government  is  as  sensitive  to  Parliament  as 
is  the  exchange  to  financiers.  As  long  as  the  national  will 
is  not  pronouncedly  against  the  liquor  trade,  Parliamentwill 
remain  practically  deaf  to  special  petitions ;  but  as  soon  aa 
the  nation  sees  the  evil  of  the  liquor  trade  no  Parliament 
can  uphold  it.  Any  attempt  by  Gk>vemment  to  fore- 
stall the  popular  mind  on  this  question  would  be  a 
usurpation  oi  popular  rights,  likely  to  be  productive  of 

^  I  wish,  however,  not  to  be  misnnderstood  as  meaning  that 
morality  onght  to  be  separated  from  politics.  I  think  it  indispensable 
to  vital  moralitj  that  no  division  should  exist  between  private  and 
poblio  moralitj;  personallj,  I  believe  the  two  to  be  inseparable. 
But  it  is  the  people  who  are  responsible  fur  the  moralitj  of  Parliament 
and  Governmenti  not  the  Government  fur  that  of  the  people.  If  a 
conntrj  is  animated  bj  moralitj,  its  lawm,  representatives,  and  govern, 
nent  must  be  moral ;  but  if,  on  the  ooutrarj,  greed,  ezpedienov,  and 
political  sophistrj  are  the  motive  forces  of  national  life,  they  will 
ineviubl  J  get  their  oompletest  expression  through  the  representative 
and  executive  bodies* 
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more  harm  than  good  to  the  temperance  canse  ;*  although 
of  course  it  is  not  only  landable,  bnt  the  positive  duty  of 
Oovemment  members  to,  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  assist 
in  educating  the  popular  mind  on  this  subject. 

As  Zschokke  says,  in  his  Brannttoein  Pest  (The  Brandy 
Pest^  Aran,  1857),  "All  laws  are  powerless  for  ex- 
tinguishing an  evil  which  has  taken  root  in  the  life  of  the 
people;  it  is  from  the  people  itself  that  the  reform  of 
morals  must  proceed,  but  no  government  is  strong  enough 
to  bring  it  about." 

I  81.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  continuous  Dtngm 
bending  of  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  legislation  does  JSSttaS* 
not  divert  the  individual  mind  from  the  individual  import-  agiution  on 
ance  of  the  subject ;  whether  this  making  of  a  profoundly  ™'*^  ***'*^ 
moral  subject    into  one    of    legislative    conti*oversy,    of 
making  a  national  and  race  issue  a  shuttlecock  between 
politick  parties — a   gambling   stake    for    office — ^is    not 
vitiating  the  cause  of  temperance. 

The  defence  of  the  country  ag^nst  invading  armies 
is  not  allowed  to  be  a  question  of  party  tactics,  neither 
should  the  question  which,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  would 
more  than  any  other  decide  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

As  in  the  case  of  an  invasion,  her  army  and  navy  would  The  pmb- 
be  England's  dependence,  the    enforcement  of  absolute  ^^^J^ 
sobriety  among  the  defenders  of  the  country,  officers  and  sobriety  tor 
men  alike,  would  seem  to  be  a  paramount  duty  of  Govern-  uwi'of*^ 
ment.     History  furnishes  ample  precedent  that  nearly  all  j^*2!^ 
the  ancient^  many  medisdval,  and  some  of  the  modem  moS^"^ 
powers  (notably  American)  prohibited  and  prohibit  drink- 
ing in  their  armies  and  navies. 

In  the  vigorous  days  of  ancient  Carthage  and  Rome, 
the  penalty  for  drunkenness  in  the  army  was  death  ;  and 
long  after,  when  the  people  generally  had  become  aban- 
doned to  drink  and  debauchery,  the  discipline  of  sobriety 
was  enforced  among  the  troops,  although  at  last  they  feU 
to  drink  and  then  iheir  countries  were  vanquished. 

It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  was  Thebatti«of 

Hastings 
•  **  We  win  a  rarer  victory  when  pnblio  opinion  is  with  ns  than  <Suk."* 
when  byoatoh-legislation  we  anticipate  that  pnblic  opinion, and  snffer, 
aooordinfi^  to  the  law  of  the  universe,  a  swift  reaction." — Bishop  of 
Rooheeteri  in  his  address  on  Temperance  at  Victoria  Hall,  Lambeth, 
Nov.  12, 1888. 
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conquered  by  ifcs  intemperance,  jnst  as  were  Babylon  and 
Syracuse  of  antiquity.  Hume  states  that  King  Edgar 
Btroye  to  check  intemperance  by  allowing  only  one  fde- 
bouse  to  each  town.  Still,  we  find  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
army  passed  the  night  before  the  momentous  battle  of 
Hastings  in  drink  and  riot,  while  the  numerically  inferior 
Norman  forces  passed  it  in  prayer  and  fasting. 
Says  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History  of  Britain  ;— 
"  The  English  being  revelling  before,  had,  in  the  morn- 
ing, their  brains  arrested  for  the  arrearages  of  the  undi- 
gested fumes  of  the  former  night,  and  were  no  better  than 
drunk  when  they  came  to  fight"  • 

England  must  look  to  it  that  the  ravages  from  drink 
are  stopped  before  it  is  too  late.f    Commenting  on  the 

*  E.  0.  Delayan,  in  his  Temperance  Essay s  (Sew  York,  1866),  quotes 
from  the  Richmond  Enquirer ^  Oonfederate  organ  (Oot.  6, 1864),  the 
following  concerning  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Boatbem 
States :— 

"  Do  yon  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these  rapidly  occnrring  disasters 
in  a  portion  of  the  State  where  the  Confederates,  until  the  19th  ult., 
never  suffered  defeat  P  Here  is  the  kej  to  our  reverses.  OflBoers 
of  high  position,  yes,  of  very  high  position,  have,  to  use  an  honest 
English  word,  been  drunk — too  drunk  to  command  themselves,  much 
less  an  army,  a  division,  a  brigade,  or  a  regriment.  And  when  officers 
in  high  command  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  we  ma/  be 
sure  their  pernicious  example  will  be  followed  by  those  in  lower 
gprades.  The  cavalry  foi*oes  that  had  been  operating  in  the  valley 
were  already  demoralised,  and  since  their  last  visit  to  Maryland  they 
have  been  utterly  worthless." 

t  In  last  year's  session  of  Parliament  (1882),  it  was  stated,  in 
defence  of  the  soldiers'  beer-drinking,  that  the  beer  consumed  by 
them  was  not  the  vile  stuff  ordinarily  sold ;  but  this  argument  is 
simply  saying  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
harmfuloess  in  a  specified  compound,  since  all  alcohols  in  whatever 
quantity  or  quality  have  been  proven  to  be  poisonous. 

In  a  remarkable  symposium  contributed  by  several  Belgian 
military  surgeons  to  the  Belgian  Army  /oumcU  (1879),  one  of  the 
writers  urges  earnestly  that  the  drink-evil  in  the  army  should  be 
combated  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  brandy  and  other  spirits  in  the 
canteens  of  the  barracks.  A  vast  quantity  of  spirits  is,  it  is  stated, 
sold  in  these  establishments,  and  it  is  in  them  that  the  young  recruit 
begins  to  drink  and  acquires  a  taste  for  liquor,  with  the  sanction,  as 
it  were,  of  the  military  authorities,  who  supply  the  premises  where 
the  drinking  goes  on.  And  not  only  does  the  soldier  in  every  interval 
between  drills  repair  to  the  canteen  to  refresh  himself  with  a  **  nip," 
but  brandy  is  bought  and  carried  into  the  men's  rooms,  where  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  carouse  together,  to  the  great  prejudice 
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general  condition  of  some  troops  that  had  jnst  passed  ThejfeAoon 
through  Canterbnry  en  route  to  India,  the  Echo  (January  toSSSiUnJ^ 
4,  1884)  said,  '*  The  march  through  the  town  to  the  station 
the  next  morning  was  most  disgracefal.  The  men  were 
too  drank  to  keep  ranks,  and  dropped  portions  of  their 
equipment  as  they  staggered  along.  At  the  station  they 
were  quite  mutinous,  refusing  to  obey  orders ;  and  one,  in 
North-coantry  brogue,  was  heard  to  say  he  would  shoot 
his  captain  when  he  reached  India." 

Some  of  the  principal  English  officers,  in  both-  army 
and  navy,  inveigh  frequently  against  drinking  among  ithe 
troops.  In  a  letter  to  John  Bayley,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Ghrantham  Temperance  Association,  April  21,  1881,  Sir 
GJamet,  now  Lord  Wolseley,  wrote : — 

"  The  cause  of  temperance  is  the  cause  of  social  ad-  i^td 
vancement.     Temperance   means    less    crime,  and  more  Jn*th?iJmy 
thrift  and  more  of  comfort  and  prosperity  for  the  people.    «<>  *rt»»^ 

"  Nearly  all  the  crime  in  our  army  can  be  traced  to 
intoxication,  and  I  have  always  foand  that  when  with  any 
army  or  body  of  troops  in  the  field  there  was  no  issue  of 
spirits,  and  where  their  use  was  prohibited,  the  health  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  the  men  were  all  that  could  be 
wished  for  " 

And  to  a  Good  Templar  meeting,  held  in  Morley  HaH, 
Hackney,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  : — • 

"  About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  crime  in  our  army  is 
owing  to  drankenness,  and  when  oar  men  are  removed 
from  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liquor,  crime  is  prac- 
tically unknown  amongst  them.  Daring  the  operations  I 
condacted  in  South  Africa  in  1879,  my  own  personal  escort 
was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  teetotalers.  They  had 
very  hard  work  to  do,  but  grnmbling  was  never  heard  from 
them,  and  a  better  behaved  set  of  men  I  was  never  assisted 
with — a  fact  which  I  attributed  to  their  being  almost  all 
total  abstainers." 

In  his  speech  to  the  troops  at  Chatham,t  Cardinal  cwdtiui 
Manning  narrates  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that —  y[S"i^*° 

of  discipline.  If  thia  sale  of  spirits  were  forbidden,  better  coffee 
would,  it  is  argued,  be  provided  in  the  canteens,  and  the  soldier  would 
drink  this  iustead  of  brandy,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  health. 

•  See  Alliance  New8t  November  5,  1881. 

t  Bee  T^  (ZntvarM,  July  22,  1882. 
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«W1iAo  he  wM  'tumbled  over,  with  forty  others,  by 
^1.  Jl^ke.'  and  being  himself  the  only  one  who  did  not 
2Sr^e  att'botedL  escape  ;n>m  death  to  the  fact 
S^  bSng  a  totai^  abstainer,  saying,  'the  sun  found  no 

*"^jai^^General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  in  addressing   the 
«.mA  meeting,  is  reported  •  as  saying  :—,.,.„. 

"That  his  experience  fully  bore  out  what  his  Eminence 
S£ni9t  K*d  said.  Some  of  the  soldiers  present  would  doubtless 
K^  V  '  Oh  it's  all  veiy  well  for  the  Cardinal  to  talk  about 

SaiSiMi  ^Z^  abstinence;  but  it  won't  do  for  us.     We  cannot  act 
iSSSrt  to  it ! '    Well,  he  could  assure  them  it  was  a  matter  of 

^^*^^  rtcret  to  him  that,  in  his  early  career,  in  the  navy  and  the 
l^val  Brigade,  he  had  not  the  advantages  of  being  a  total 
•Ijstainer.  .  .  Some  four  years  ago.  Colonel  Hope,  of  the 
12th,  had  told  him  that  if  he  had  to  go  through  his  thirty 
xeu^*  service  again  he  would  become  a  teetotaler. 
XKi^ughout  the  Crimea  those  were  the  best  and  most 
healthy  soldiers  and  sailors  who  did  not  touch  intoxicating 
^rtnk.  He  (Sir  Evelyn  Wood)  also  served  three  years  in 
India,  including  the  last  fifteen  months  of  the  mutiny,  and 
he  could  positively  state  those  who  drank  nothing  were  the 
best  men.  He  went  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  during  the 
kondred  and  fifty  days  they  were  in  one  place  he  put  in  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  days'  service,  only  to  find  himself 
beaten  by  the  attendance  of  a  man  who  was  a  teetotaler. 
During  the  last  three  years  he  had  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  four  times,  and  he  found  that  the  stokers  who 
had  to  work  in  the  heated  stokeholes  of  the  large  ocean 
steamers  never  drank  anything  but  barley  water  when  in 
the  tropics.  Throughout  the  Zulu  campaign  he  had  two 
laments  under  him,  one  young,  and  the  other  old.  There 
ITM  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  them  for  good 
oonduot  or  discipline,  because  they  were  unable  to  get  any- 
thing to  dri^.  They  were  the  30th  and  the  90th  Light 
Inftmtry,  and  they  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
British  army  for  good  conduct.  He  had  beforehand  taken 
Barticular  care  there  should  be  no  liquor  in  the  place,  as 
he  feared  any  signs  of  drinking  might  lead  to  a  disaster 
before  the  enemy." 

$  82.  A  necessary  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  liquor 

*  BeoThe  Univerw,  July  22, 1882. 
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question,  it  sooms  to  mo,  is  that  all  points  wHich  make  it  a 
farty  question  shonld  be  removed. 

As  a  result  of  political  party  agitation  on  this  qnestion, 
we  find  the  whole  machinery  of  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  political  influence  interested  in  the  defence  of  the 
liquor  trade,  engaged  in  forming  a  third  party  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  House  oE 
Commons.     They  have,  happily,  not  yet  succeeded. 

It  is  still  fresh  in  memory  how  the  liquor-dealers  in  the  Minchiefc 
last  election  strained  every  point  to  secure  the  election  of  ^iiJjSftom 
only  such  candidates  as  were  in  favour  of  their  retaining  prcmttoreiy 
their  present  privileges.     The  Alliance  News  (January  4,  iiq^    * 
1879)  cites  a  conspicuous  example.     "  At  the  election  of  a  <iej«i«»  into 
member  for  Bristol,"  it  says,  "Mr.  R.  C.  Smart,  Treasurer  uniona,hyin. 
of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association,  said,   •  Politics  ^mliSi"*'* 
mean  self-interest,'  and  Mr.  Collins  '  hoped  and  trusted  tgiution  for 
they  would  all  act  according  to  their  eorudenees  for  the  P">*»******®»^ 
benefit  of  the  trade.'  " 

And  Canon  Ellison,*  in  his  admirable  letter  to  Earl 
Stanhope,  on  The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  in 
the  Recent  Election  (1880),  drew  further  attention  to  this 
point: — ^**The  Licensed  Victuallers,"  he  says,  "for  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  in  our  history,  publicly,  formally,  as  a 
body  with  interests  of  their  own  separate  from  those  of  the 
whole  community,  had  drawn  up  tiieir  test  for  Parliamen- 
tary candidates,  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  their 
support,  as  a  united  body,  was  to  depend.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Protection  Society  of  London, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Deacon,  the  chairman  of  the  society,  who  presided 
on  the  occasion,  stated  that  very  complete  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  dealing  with  candidates  at  the  General  Election. 
To  every  gentleman  who  sought  their  suffrages  four  test  queS" 
tions  would  be  svhmittedi  and  the  way  in  which  those  questions 
were  answered  would  decide  their  action  towards  the  candidate* 
The  questions  are  a^  follows: — 

"  1.  Will  you,  if  returned  to  Parliament,  oppose  every 
Bill  or  measure  which  aims  at  transferring  the  licensing 
powers  from  the  present  authorities  (the  Justices  of  the 
Peace)  to  periodically  elected  local  boards  or  bodies, 
municipal,  parochial,  or  the  like  ? 

**  2.  Will  you  support  and  advocate  the  principle  that 

•  Chairman  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 
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for  any  depreciation  in  tbe  value  of  the  propertj  of  licensed 
victim  Uers,  resulting  from  fatore  legislation,  tbey  slionld 
be  entitled  to  fair  and  full  pecuniary  compensation  P 

'*  3.  Will  you  oppose  any  measure  baving  for  its  objects 
the  curtailment  of,  or  interference  with,  the  present  hoars 
of  opening  and  closing  public-houses,  either  on  Sundays  or 
on  other  dnys  of  the  week  ? 

"4.  Will  you  give  your  support  to  any  measure  having 
for  its  object  the  placing  of  all  *  off '  licences  under  the 
same  authority  and  regulation  as  other  licences  ?  " 

And  the  state  of  affairs  brought  about  b^  the  prohibi- 
tory agitation  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  tbe  Annual 
Report  of  the  Brewers'  Congress,  held  at  Washington,  May, 
1882.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  it  as  published  in 
the  supplement  of  the  NcUional  Temperance  Advoiate^  of 
New  York,  June,  1883  :— 

"  The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
May  11  and  12, 1882.  A  Washington  brewer,  Mr.  Heurich, 
representing  the  brewers  of  the  national  capital,  called  the 
convention  to  order  and  made  an  address  of  welcome,  in 
which  he  congratulated  the  brewers  upon  their  having 
come  to  the  capital  when  the  United  States  Congress  was 
in  session,  with  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  greet  their 
senators  and  representatives,  and  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment with  whom  they  have,  as  brewers,  business  contact ; 
concluding  with  an  expression  of  .the  hope  that  their 
coming  might  be  made  '  instrumental  in  clearing  the  dark 
doude  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  threaten  our 
time-honoured  business.* 

'*  The  president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  H.  B.  Schar- 
mann,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  then  delivered  his  annual  address, 
in  which  he  congratulated  the  brewers  that  in  this  country 
'  the  consumption  of  beer  has  gone  up  during  eighteen 
years  679  per  cent* 

"  He  gave  the  number  of  breweries  at  2,474 ;  stating 
that  30,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  beer  business,  and 
that  it  has  a  capital  of  152,524,720  dollars  invested  in  it. 
There  were  8,536  retail,  and  2,034  wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  liquors  during  the  special-tax  year  ended  April  30, 
1881. 

"  There  were  reports  submitted  from  the  *  Agitation 
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Committee,'  the  *  Publication  Committee/  by  the  attorney, 
Mr.  Schade,  eto.  The  Agitation  Committee  reiterate  their 
claim  for  beer  as  a  *  temperance '  beverage. 

"The  Publication  Committee  report  that  they  have 
printed  and  distributed  nearly  115,000  pamphlets  and 
broadsides,  and  that  these  pamphlets  are  electrotyped, 
and, '  after  a  certain  number  of  the  pamphlets  have  been 
placed  where  most  needed  at  the  expense  of  the  fund, 
additional  copies,  .where  ordered,  are  furnished  at  the 
actual  cost  of  the  paper  and  press-work.' 

"The  report  of  the  attorney,  Mr.  Schade,  recounts 
among  other  things  his  successf  al  opposition  in  Congress 
to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  bill,  and  to  the  measures  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories. 

"  In  response  to  the  petitions  from  the  brewers  of  Iowa, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana  for  financial  aid  to  help  defeat  pro- 
hibition in  those  States,  2,000  dollars  were  appropriated  to 
Michigan,  3,000  dollars  to  Iowa,  5,000  dollars  to  Indiana, 
and  500  dollars  to  Kansas.  Much  larger  sums  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  contributed  through  other  channels." 

As  long  as  the  masses  have  not  become  intellectually  The  MriieM 
conyinced  that  the  harm  done  by  the  liquor  traffic  is  greater  {l^^pro. 
than  the  g^d  claimed  for  it,  such  as  the  multifarious  ^i^**^^ 
employment  of  many,  and  the  constant  and  large  revenue  prmctiM?and 
it  returns,*  so  lonff  will  any  attempt  to  enforce  prohibi-  |j^**°* 
tion  t  fsal,  and  in  tneir  Allure  promote  the  traffic.     Every 

*  The  terrible  cost  of  these  very  advantages,  in  morals,  health, 
and  finance  have  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Social 
ResulU.  Ths  Echo  (Febmary  7,  1884)  states  that  in  his  message  to 
the  Ohio  State  Legislatore,  Governor  Forster  "  declares  that  in  twelve 
months  four  thonsand  five  hnndred  liquor  saloons  had  g^ne  oat  of 
existence,  and  that  two  million  dollars  had  been  added  to  the 
revenae." 

t  England  and  Ireland  have  already  witnessed  the  beneficial 
resoUs  of  a  partially  effected  prohibition. 

In  writing  on  The  Police  of  the  Metropolis  in  1800,  Mr.  Colquhoun 
describes  the  situation  in  London  during  the  embargo  on  the  dis- 
tilleries, 1796-97»  when  bread  and  other  foods  and  necessaries  were 
greatly  increased  in  cost  by  the  scarcity  of  grain ;  yet  the  poor  lived 
better,  were  more  comfortable,  and  paid  their  rent  with  less  difficulty 
than  for  many  years  previoaslj,  and  there  was  both  less  brawling 
and  less  pawning.    "  This,"  says  Mr.  Oolquhoun,  **  can  only  be  ao- 
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Bincere  friend  of  the  temperance  reform  cries  out  with  the 
eloquent  Canon  Farrar :  '*  How  long  do  yon  mean  this  to 
continue  ?  How  long  are  onr  working  classes  to  be  hemmed 
in  with  glaring  temptations,  and  their  dwellings  to  be 
ringed  by  public-honses  on  all  sides  as  with  a  cordon  of 
fire  ?  How  long  is  the  reeling  army  of  oar  drunkards  to 
be  recruited  by  those  who  are  now  our  innocent  sons  and 
danjjrhters?"* 

The  writings  of  snch  men  as  Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  in  Eng- 
land ;  ex-Bailie  D.  Lewis,  in  Scotland ;  Jadge  Pitman,  in 
America,  and  many  others,  have  taken  the  question  of  the 
justice,  wisdom,  and  legality  of  prohibition  theoretically 

Snite  out  of  the  list  of  disputable  issues  :  it  is  only  around 
ke  question  of  its  best  practicable  application  that  doubt 
can  still  be  entertained. 
The  hopeful  The  extension  of  suffrage,  "with  the  enlargements 
QiiMi^iMt  o^  t^o  powers  of  ratepayers  through  the  representative 
system,  including  amon^  them  the  regulation  of  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors,'  promised  in  the  Queen's  speech, 
opening  Parliament  (1884),  is  a  hopeful  omen  that  we 
are  at  last  to  know  what  the  people  really  think  and 
want.f 

oonnted  for  by  their  being  denied  the  indnlgenoe  of  fci°,  which  had 
become  in  a  great  measure  inaccessible  from  its  yerj  high  price." 
And  in  Ireland  a  similar  temporary  prohibition  measure  had  like  con- 
seqaences,  in  allusion  to  which  the  writer  of  An  If^quiry  into  the 
Influence  of  Ardent  Spirits  in  Ireland  (1830)  states,  **  The  population 
of  Ireland  was  enabled  to  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  articles  of 
luxury  and  comfort  than  in  years  of  absolute  plenty."  And  yet,  the 
popular  sympathy  not  being  enlisted,  these  measures  with  all  their 
benefits  could  only  be  maintained  for  a  short  period,  and  when  the 
reaction  came,  drinking  and  crime  became  more  prevalent  than 
beforo. 

*  Sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey  (November  19,  1883),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty  .first  auniversary  of  the  Ohurch^  of  Sngland 
Temperance  Society. 

t  "  The  Grand  Jury  cannot  withhold  from  the  court  the  4imaze> 
ment  and  horror  which  they  have  felt  during  their  investigations,  at 
the  systematic  countenance  of  and  encouragement  to  vicious  conduct, 
by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  numberless  places  of  resort  for 
drinking  and  profiigacy,  thereby  providing  nurseries  for  crime  and 
destitution ;  and  they  earnestly  hope  that  some  effectual  steps  may 
be  taken,  either  by  the  withholding  of  licences  or  curtailing  the  hours 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  thus  grapple  with  a  system 
of  demoralization  as  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  nsligion,  and  as 
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§  83.    Bnt  pending  the  general  and  full  development  of  Variow 
popular  conviction  and  will,  np  to  the  point  of  an  irre-  SSSmre^for 
sistible  demand  that  the  traffic  shall  cease,   there  are  Renenu  pro- 
various  valuable  initiatory  legislative  measures  in  that 
direction,  which  might  be  taken. 

First  in  point  of  time  is  Local  Option ;    a  measure  LooaiOptioii. 
almost  wholly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  labours  of 
thirty  active  years  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and 
particularly  to  its  brilliant  and  wise  presidents,  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  and  the  present  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
whose  motion  reads  thus :  "  That  the  best  interests  of  the  sir  wufrid 
nation  urgently  require  some  efficient  measure  of  legisla-  J^JJ^* 
tion,  by  which,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  almidy 
passed  and  re-affirmed  by  this   House,  a  legal  power  of 
restraining  the  issue  or  renewal  of  licences  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
persons  most  deeply  interested  and  affected,  namely,  the 
inhabitants  themselves,''  and  whose  work  for  securing  this 
reform  during  the  years  1879  and  1880  fully  equalled  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  overthrow  the  Beaconsfield 
government,  both  in  energy,  conclusiveness,  and  eloquence. 
That  his  work  promises  to  meet  with  deserved  success  ifl^ 
shown  in  the  victories  he  has  already  gained. 

In  1880,  before  the  general  election,  Mr.  Gladstone 
publicly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  scheme  of 
local  option ;  but  when  the  measure  was  brought  into  the 
House,  Mr.  Gladstone  said :  "  I  earnestly  hope  that  at 
some  not  very  distant  period  it  may  be  found  practicable 
to  deal  with  the  licensing  laws,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
licensing  laws  to  include  ^e  reasonable  and  just  measure 
for  which  my  honourable  friend  (Sir  Wilhid  Lawson) 
pleads." 

In  three  successive  sessions  of  the  present  parliament 
the  local  option  resolution  has  been  passed  by  steadily 
largely  increasing  majorities ;  on  the  27th  of  April  last  it 
was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  87. 

Concerning  this  result,  the  Times  of  the  next  morning 
(April  28,  1883)  said:  "Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  must  be 
satisfied  for  the  present  with  the  reception  he  has  gained 

mjurioTUi  to  the  social  well-being  of  all  classeB  of  the  commonitj  as 
it  is  degrading  to  us  as  an  enlightened  nation." — Presentment  of  the 
Grand  Jnrj  at  the  Oentral  Criminal  Conrt  (London,  November,  1862). 
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for  his  resolntioii  in  fayonr  of  Local  Option.  The  an* 
nonncement  of  Sir  William  Harconrt  that  the  Ooyemmeni 
accepts  the  principle  of  the  resolation  and  will  take  tHe 
responsibilitj  of  giving  effect  to  it,  has  pnt  the  whole 
question  on  an  entirely  new  level.  The  thing,  it  is  now 
certain,  will  be  done ;  Local  Option  in  some  form  or  other 
will  be  granted ;  the  time  and  the  manner  alone  remain  to 
be  determined." 
The  Loeti  At  the  great  temperance  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  March 

lauMTof  "^  8, 1884,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  in  supporting  the  resolution 
the  greftfc       (in  fovour  of  the  Local  Option  resolution) — **  That»  whilst 
m^tTn?!?    resolved  to  maintain  all  existing  legal  restrictions  on  the 
Kdinborgb,    gale  of  iutoxicating  liquors,  and  whilst  recognizing  that 
1W4.  ^       the  House  of  Commons  has  affirmed  that  the  ratepayers 
should  possess  a  '  legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  and 
renewal  of  licences,'  this  convention  hereby  declares  that 
no  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  will  be  satisfactory 
which  does  not  confer  upon  the  ratepayers  in  parishes, 
burghs,  and  other  districts  the  full  legsd  power  of   con- 
trolling the  drink  traffic,  and  also  of  prohibiting  it,  where 
a  majority  'shall  think  meet  and  convenient'  that  the 
traffic  shoald  not  exist  " — added  that  "  he  wanted  to  say 
that  modem  legislation  was  going  straight  in  the  direction 
of  trusting  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  social,  moral,  and 
intellectual  well-beinff  of  the  people  to  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  he  needed  not  to  tell  that  great  meeting  that  on 
the  whole  they  made  a  proper  use  of  what  they  had  got.    At 
present  they  elected  their  municipal  authorities,  the  educa- 
tion boards,  the  parochial  boards,  and  thev  elected  their 
ministers  of  religion.  .  .  .  Why,  then,  should  they  withhold 
from  the  common  people  the  right  to  deal  with  the  curse  of 
intemperance  ?     It  was  said  those  houses  were  put  down 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people ;  not  for  the  convenience 
of  the  men  who  hold  the  licences,  bat  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large.    He  concluded  by  saying  they 
would  never  rest  satis6ed  till  the  people  were  entmsted 
with  the  power  to  say  whether  public-houses  should  be  set 
down  in  their  midst." 
The  attitade         On  May  7th  (1884)  a  large  deputation  from  this  con- 
Gownment  ▼^i^^i^^^  waited  upon  Sir  Wrtliam  Harcourt,  who  said  to 
towird  tt.      them,  "  The  views  of  the  Government  have  been  distinctly 
stated  as  being  in  favour  of  the  ratepayers  having  the 
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power  of  determining  in  each  locality  what  thej  desire 
with  reference  to  the  drink  traffic.  I  stated  that  last  year 
in  mj  speech  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  local  option  resoln* 
tion.  I  have  nothing  now  to  add  to  it,  and  nothing  to 
ohange.  I  adhere  entirely  without  modification  to  what 
I  then  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  We  desire 
that  the  local  authority  should  have  complete  control  over 
the  drink  traffic ;  that  the  locality  should  determine  what 
houses  should  be  licensed ;  whether  any,  or  none  at  all,  or 
how  many ;  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  etc. ; 
in  point  of  fact,  that  the  locality  should  have  complete  and 
absolute  authority  to  treat  this  as  a  local  question,  and  not 
one  as  it  has  hitherto  been  regulated  in  every  place  by  a 
fixe<f  statute,  which  seems  to  me  not  appropriate  to  a 
question  of  this  kind.  We  regard  it  as  a  question  affecting 
the  general  welfare  of  a  particular  community  like  any- 
thing affecting  its  health,  or  morals,  or  those  other 
matters  which  are  now  confided  to  iti9  local  authority. 
.  .  .  Nobody  is  more  anxious  than  I  am,  or  more  willing, 
to  go  far  in  the  direction  of  restraining  the  evils  of  the 
drink  traffic — as  far  as  possible." 

In  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  bill  for  local  option  there  is  The  qnestfon 
no  mention  of  the  much- agitated  question  of  compensa-  Mtion'totbe 
tion  •  to  the  publicans.f  putucwii. 

No  doubt  this  point  is  a  most  delicate  one,  and  difficult 
of  solution ;  but  it  must  be  solved  in  some  way.  Many 
arguments  tell  against  material  compensation,  but  there 
are  arguments  of  weight  both  as  to  expediency,  honesty, 
and  justice,  which  indicate  that  the  publicans  should 
receive  some  consideration  in  this  matter. 

Their  privileges  have  been  recognized  for  hundreds  of 
years,  during  at  least  the  earlier  part  of  which  time  it  was 
not  known  tjbiat  any  evil  inhered  in  drink  itself,  but  only  in 

*  See  Appendix  on  compensation. 

t  "  It  is  only  with  the  growth  of  democracy  tliat  here  also  we 
are  slowly  approaching  a  time  when  the  rights  of  property  will  be 
frankly  subordinated  to  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  good  of  the 
body  politic.  At  present  sach  doctrine  is  '  nnsoand/  for  in  a  society 
still  essentially  plutocratic  we  recognize — though  it  is  not  considered 
seemly  so  to  express  it — that  a  man  may  have  a  vested  interest  in 
poisoning  his  neighbours,  and  must  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so 
except  upon  adequate  compensation." — Pall  Mall  QoMette,  April  10, 
1884. 
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fts  immoderate  use.  Through  ignorance,  the  liqnor  trade 
occapied  a  moral  plane  from  which  science  has  since 
overthrown  it. 

The  pnbu-  The  fact  that  this  ignorance  is  removed,  that  alcohol  is 

'  '  at  last  known  to  be  rank  poison,  though  it  changes  vitally 
and  fatally  the  moral  position  of  those  who  sell  it  as  a 
common  beverage,  does  not  therefore  absolve  society  from 
all  duty  of  consideration  for  the  liquor-dealers ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  prevent  liquor-dealers — with  whom  long  habitude 
has  also  done  its  work,  and  in  the  continuance  of  whose 
*'  time-honoured  privileges,"  as  they  not  untruly  call  them, 
the  homes  and  livelihood  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
persons  are  bound  up— from  mustering  all  their  forces  to 
avert  the  legal  ruin  which  abrupt  or  rapid  prohibition,  with- 
out some  reasonable  pecuniary  or  other  compensation,  would 
be  to  them.  It  may  be  that  the  character  of  a  trade  is  not 
always  necessarily  germane  to  the  question  of  its  right  to 
existence,  especially  if  its  very  foundation  was  laid  in  legal 
recognition  and  State  protection.  If  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  and  effects  of  contagion,  we  had  legalized  a  business 
in  which  men  were  authorized  and  licensed  to  vend  disease-  . 
infected  garments,  we  conld  not,  later  on — when  we  had 
become  wiser — with  justice,  summarily  deprive  them  of 
the  livelihood  grounded  in  their  and  our  ignorance,  without 
paying  due  consideration  to  the  conditions  and  necessities 
which  the  change  would  involve  for  them. 

Thepnbiic'a  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  urged  that  if  liquor- 
dealers  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of  livelihood, 
why  not  all  those  who  are  necessarily  affected  by  the  down- 
fall of  the  liquor  trade  P  Why  not  the  pawnbrokers, 
money-lenders,  gamblers,  police,  physicians,  lawyers, 
jailors,  and  hangmen  P 

Again,  it  is  a  truth  that  liquor-dealers  as  a  body 
mostly  deal  in  adulterated  or  even  wholly  spurious  wares,* 

*  A  point  illustrated — ^if  illostration  is  needed — by  the  way  in 
which  some  evidently  honest  liqnor-dealers  reproach  their  adulterat- 
ing  brethren ;  possibly  in  some  instances  from  really  disinterested 
motives,  bnt  in  most  cases  nndoabtedly  to  check  the  spread  of  adalte- 
ration,  because  in  the  proportion  of  its  spread  it  puts  the  barden  of 
State  datiea  on  the  few  who  do  not  adulterate.  Liqaor-dealers  do  not 
pay  licence  taxes  for  the  use  of  water,  therefore  in  the  measure  that 
they  adulterate  with  water  do  they  sell  less  liquor,  and  in  the  measure 
that  they  sell  less  liqnor  do  they  have  less  to  paj^  to  the  State. 


■ideofth* 
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and  therefore  forfeit,  by  fraud,  their  claims  to  compensa- 
tion. And  still  State  and  society,  knowing  this  as  they 
have  known  and  do  know  it,  and  not  having  taken  efPective 
measures  to  prevent  and  punish  adulteration,  have  been 
almost  the  same  as  silent  partners  in  the  transaction,  and 
have  thereby  lost  much  of  that  moral  force  which  would 
otherwise  have  entitled  them  to  act  more  strictly  with  the 
liqaor-dealers  in  case  of  prohibition.* 

Personally,  I  lean  in  the  direction  of  those  who  think 
publioons  are  entitled  not  exactly  to  compensation,  but 
certainly  to  consideration. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Railway  Temperance  Union  (Oct.  a  hint  to 
24,  1884),  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  said—"  There  ought  to  be  "{SJSuers 
some  fair  mode  of  compensation  ...  I  contend  that  the  howtopre- 
houses  that  are  not  closed  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  wi^  ^va 
those  that  are  closed,"  fo?*ui5**"** 

A  hint  to  licensed  victuallers  how  to  gpradually  make  ineviubie. 
ready  for  prohibition,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
their  claims  to  consideration  when  such  change  should 
arrive,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Tork,  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  York  Licensed  Victuallers* 
Association,  February  8,  1881.  He  said  that  as  there 
was  now  a  greater  use  of  non-alcoholic  drinks,  it  would 
be  wise  on  the  part  of  those  who  held  licences  to  en- 
courage their  sale ;  that  if  the  licensed  victuallers  could 
put  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  growing  feeling 
in  favour  of  sobriety  and  the  use  of  non-alcoholic  drinks, 
thev  would  further  their  own  interests  in  various  ways, 
besides  promoting  public  sobriety. 

Some  licensed  victuallers  are  acting  upon  this  advice, 
and  furnish  tea  and  coffee  besides  alcoholic  drink8,t  and 

•  AUianee  News,  February  19, 1881. 

t  '*  Now,  if  this  Church  of  England  Temperanoe  Society  woald 
bring  about  a  roTolation  among  the  publicans  and  licensed  yictuallers 
of  this  country,  and  if  my  colleagues  and  my  friends  (I  am  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  friends)  would  allow  one  of  their  own  set  to 
adrise  them  to  look  to  their  own  gains  and  to  turn  their  houses — 
those  committee-rooms  that  they  used  to  have,  and  which  will  be  no 
longer  of  use  to  them  if  this  Bill  passes  in  the  House  of  Commous 
for  prohibiting  the  use  of  committee — rooms  iu  publichonses — instead 
of  having  those  committee.rooms  let  once  in  every  seven  years  i  why 
not  have  wholesome  refreshmeuts  where  the  best  of  everything  can 
be  got  P  and  don't  yon  think  that  the  publicans  and  great  brewers  of 
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it  seems  folly  probable  that   tbe  liquor-dealers  might 

gradually  become  almost  wholly  dealers  in  non-alcoholio 

driiiks. 

Sofaeme  ftir  In  this  direction  also  the  State  might  greatly  assist  to 

tSTconn"!-   proniote  the  welfeire  of  the  people,  by  a  scheme  having  dae 

ing  interests  regard  to  all  three  of  the  chief  considerations — the  health 

proSibiiuoa     ^^^^  morality  of  the  popnlatioa,  the  necessities   of  the 

****»^'»       exchequer,  and  the  f  atore  of  the  publican. 

bcSth,  Many  persons,  who,  convinced  of  the  enl  of  drink  and 

mo^uy.Mid  desiring  to  abstain,  have  yet  lacked  strength  to  at  once 

break  oS.  their  drinking  habits,  have  tried  and  foand  suo- 

cessfal  the  simple  plan  of  daily  slightly  diluting  their 

regular  portion  of  whiskey,  wine,  or  beer  with  water,  until 

the  rejection  of  a  drink,  thns  gradually  made  insipid  and 

uninviting,  for  pure  water,  becomes  easy  and  at  last  natural. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  State,  the  people  consent- 

this  oonntry  having  the  means  of  providing  good  food  and  good  tea 
and  ooffee  at  more  moderate  rates  than  those  who  have  got  to  pay 
rent  for  their  hooses,  do  not  70U  think  their  profits  would  be  larger  P 
CoCfee  taverns,  I  think,  are  admirable  institations  with  the  exception 
that  thej  do  not  sell  ooffee.  (Hear,  hear.)  Anything  more  abomin- 
able or  more  filth/  than  what  is  supposed  to  be  sold  for  2d.  a  oap  in 
ooffee-palaoes  is  not  to  be  imagined,  and  at  the  very  oommenoement 
of  this  splendid  movement  already  we  mast  bring  in  a  Reform  BilL" 
^Sir.  P.  0.  Ovren's  speeoh,  Exeter  Hall,  April  26, 1883,  as  reported 
in  Church  of  England  Temperance  ChrofUcle,  May  5, 1883. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Conservative  Association,  held  in 
Exeter  on  the  26th  of  February,  1884,  Mr.  J.  P.  Heath  read  an 
address  on  the  Temperance  Qaestion,  in  which  he  said  : — 

**  It  must  not  be  thought  that  licensed  victuallers  liked  to  see 
drunkards  on  their  premises,  for  such  men  were  the  gpreatest 
nuisances  they  had  to  contend  with,  as  they  drove  other  customers 
away,  and  placed  the  landlord  under  a  penalty  for  supplying  them 
with  liquor  if  they  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  he  might 
forfeit  hlB  licence  thereby.  .  .  .  Neither  must  it  be  thought  that  inn- 
keepers derived  greater  advantages  from  selling  alcoholic  than  non- 
alcoholic beverages,  for  he  knew  that  more  profit  was  made  over  the 
sale  of  a  bottle  of  soda-water  than  a  glass  of  grog,  and  over  the  sale 
of  ginger  beer  than  brewers'  beer  made  from  malt  and  hops.  Brewers 
were  finding  ont  that,  and  were  turning  their  attention  in  many 
instances  to  the  manufacture  of  aerated  waters,  and  through  the 
spread  of  temperance  principles  by  persuasion  and  conversion  any 
licensed  victualler  would  admit  that  his  sale  of  temperance  drinks 
had  largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  that  he  was  equally  willing 
to  provide  accommodation  for  teetotalers  who  wished  to  nse  his 
premises  for  the  transaction  of  their  business  as  for  non-abstainers." 
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ing,  to  trj  a  similar  experiment  of  drinlc-cxLre  for  tbe 
nation,  bj  adopting  an  annaallj  rising  scale  of  licence 
daties,  the  price  per  glass  of  every  kind  of  alcoholic  drink 
being  de6nitelj  and  permanently  fixed  by  law ;  tbe  nse  of 
all  ingredients  in  drink  save  alcohol  and  water  being 
punished  absolntely  with  imprisonment  and  loss  of  licence, 
whenever  detected  ;  and  detection,  by  whomsoever  made, 
to  be  always  compensated  by  a  fixed  premium.  Oradnally 
as  the  licence  duty  increased,  the  liquor-dealer  would  seek 
his  compensation  in  increased  water  dilation,  the  public 
would  gradually  become  accustomed  to  weaker  liquids, 
and  would  finally  reach  the  point  where  the  growing  bodily 
and  mental  health,  and  the  insipidity  of  the  drinks  would 
breed  disgust.  If,  while  this  weaning  process  were  going 
on,  the  liquor-dealers  kept  good  coifee,  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate, 
etc.,  their  trade  would  gradually  become  established  as 
that  of  licensed  victuallers  really,  instead  of  licensed 
poisoners,  and  they  could  sell  all  the  various  non-alcoholic 
drinks,  and  thus,  properly  speaking,  suffer  no  real  loss. 
Meanwhile  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  famish 
pure  sparkling  water  to  the  public,  and  to  the  publicans 
might  be  given  the  first  chance  of  investment  in  securing 
this  inestimable  boon. 

§  84.  When  prohibition  becomes  law,  there  is  one  point  The  pan. 
which  the  temperance  advocates  should  not  lose  sight  of,  "^Se***"*^ 
namely,  the  exportation  of  liqaor.  The  influence  England  Government 
has  exercised  m  this  respect  on  her  colonies  and  those  ^^oitatlon 
savage  nations  forced  by  her  fleets  to  trade  with  her,  has  J^JjJJJJiriJ 
put  an  immense  responsibility  on  her  shoulders.*  boueof 

*^  IT  f  Internal 

•  "  I  am  sorry  to  eaj  that  Bince  the  cession  to  the  British  Gk)Tem-  P^WMtlon. 
ment  the  Griqnas  hare  beoome  a  debased  people,  as  much  as  before 
thej  were  ref»pected.  The  first  thing  that  the  GoTemment  did  after  - 
the  oession  was  to  lioenoe  a  liquor-shop  at  Griqaa  Town  and  at  other 
places  within  the  territory,  and  from  that  I  trace  the  debasement  of 
the  tribe.  In  order  to  show  yon  the  change  that  has  taken  place  for 
the  worse,  I  may  mention  that  prior  to  the  cession  I  trarelled  for 
fourteen  years  throngh  a  g^at  part  of  the  conntry,  and  I  never  saw 
a  drunken  native.  It  was,  in  fact,  ag^nst  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
introduce  brandy  or  other  spirituous  liquors ;  but  immediately  after 
the  cession  and  the  licensing  of  drinking  the  state  of  things  un- 
fortunately changed.  At  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred  the 
Griqnas  had  a  council  and  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  a  regular  record 
of  the  proceedings  was  kept ;  punishments  were  awarded  for  offences 
aooording  to  civilized  ideas,  and  the  ooontry  was  remarkably  free 
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Quoting  from  the  Qazette  of  India  (August  25,  1883), 
the  Alliance  News  of  December  8, 1883,  says,  **  A  compara- 

from  crime.*' — Hon.  Darid  Amot,  in  Manchester  Courier,  March  18, 
1879. 

**  Griqoaland  was  annexed  to  the  British  Grown  in  1871,  and  with 
it  a  large  traot  of  Bechoana  territory.  Up  to  that  time,  the  chiefs, 
Waterboer  and  Tanke  (the  former  Griqaa  and  the  latter  Bechoana), 
had  prohibited,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sale  of  brandj  in  their  respec- 
tive territories.  So  soon  as  the  oonotry  was  annexed,  canteens  were 
licensed  and  opened  all  over  the  coantry,  and  the  people,  who  had 
become  more  or  less  civilised  and  Ghristianised,  beg^n  to  go  back 
again.  They  took  to  drinking,  and  began  to  lose  all  they  possessed. 
This  became  so  bad  in  Griqnaland  that,  in  1877,  the  heads  of  the 
Griqna  tribe  drew  np  a  petition  in  the  Dutch  language  for  presenta- 
tion to  Her  Majesty  the  Qneen,  imploring  her  to  stop  the  sale  of 
drink,  as  it  was  bringing  them  to  ruin." — Bev.  A.  J.  Unkey,  Bedford, 
Aufrust  14,  to  Wm.  Hoyle.  Appeared  in  Alliitnce  Newe,  September 
27, 1879. 

The  Friend  for  April  contains  a  letter  from  the  Naneonformiti  and 
Independent,  from  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  con- 
coming  the  Bechuanas,  the  people  among  whom  Dr.  Moffat  so  long 
laboured.  The  writer,  A.  J.  Wookey,  says :-—"  Magistrates  were 
appointed  to  various  districts  to  represent  British  authority  amongst 
the  natives  at  a  distance  from  Kimberley,  which  was  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  great  centre  of  European  population.  Chhols 
were  built  and  police  enrolled.  At  the  same  time  canteens  were 
licensed  and  opened  in  every  available  place  for  the  sale  of  Gape 
brandy.  Licensed  hawkers,  travelling  in  waggons,  carried  the  same 
pernicious  wares  to  all  the  native  villages  and  hamlets,  bringing  dis- 
turbance and  misery  wherever  they  came.  They  would  even  cross 
the  border,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  chiefs,  carry  on  the  sale  in  front 
of  their  very  doors.  And  if  a  chief  attempted  to  interfere,  he  would 
be  threatened  with  the  soldiers  and  police.  One  of  the  saddest  sights 
to  be  seen  there  any  day  was  that  of  natives  riding  backwards  and 
forwards  to  these  places  on  horseback  or  oxback,  infuriated  by  drink, 
or  to  see  men  and  women  rolling  about  or  lying  hopelessly  intoxicated 
under  the  shadow  of  the  staff  bearing  aloft  the  British  Aig,  This  was 
the  licensed  process  of  civilization,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British 
Government — the  brandy  shop,  the  magistrate's  court,  and  the  gaoL 
The  effect  of  this  state  of  things,  especially  in  these  outlying  dis^ots, 
was  appalling,  and  many  of  the  natives  became  more  debased  and 
impoverished  than  ever  they  had  been  as  heathen.  Up  to  this  time 
the  native  chiefs  had  prohibited  the  sale  of  these  drinks  in  their 
country,  well  knowing  the  evils  they  brought.  But  the  Grovemment 
deliberately  broke  down  the  feeble  barriers,  and  flooded  the  oountry 
with  ruin.  At  Griqua  Town  the  chief  became  the  prey  of  the  canteen- 
keepers  and  others,  and  turned  oat  a  besotted  imbecile ;  and  many  of 
his  people  are  very  little  better.  In  1877  a  number  of  the  chief  native 
inhabitants  of  Griqua  Town  drew  up  a  petition  addressed  to  Her 
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▲rerage  10  years 

up  to  1880.     1881. 

1883. 

1888. 

B.  4,16,000 
2,30,000 
1,67,000 
1,56,000 

4,66,000 
8,56,000 
1,76,000 
2,34,000 

4,98,000 
8,64,000 
1,79,000 
2,98,000 

4,84,000 
8,66,000 
1,76,000 
2,88,000 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ?  853 

tiTO  statement  of  the  import  revenue  for  tlie  fonr  months 
of  the  official  year  and  of  the  twelve  preceding  years, 
published  in  the  Oazette  of  India  of  the  25th  of  August, 
shows  how  far  the  imports  of  liquor  are  on  the  increase. 
The  average  of  the  four  months  (April  to  3l8t  July)  for 
the  ten  years  commencing  from  1871-72  shows  the  follow- 
ing results,  as  compared  with  the  revenue  collected  within 
three  succeeding  years : — 

BivBNUi— Apbil  to  July. 


Bengal  ...  Bs. 

Bombay...  i^ 

Madras  ...  t» 

Burmali ...  n 

**  What  do  these  figures  indicate  P  That  in  Bengal  the 
average  increase  during  the  last  three  years,  compared 

HajeBty  Qaeen  Victoria,  implorlDg  Iier  to  stay  the  mm  ooming  apon 
them,  and  stop  the  sale  of  driok.  This  petition  reached  the  Colonial 
Office  Iq  November,  1877,  bat  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  farther  than 
an  acknowledgment  to  the  forwarder.  Had  the  wrongs  of  these  poor 
people  been  inquired  into  at  the  time,  it  is  probable  that  mach  misery 
and  bloodshed  might  have  been  averted ;  bat  the  cry  of  the  helpless 
was  disregarded." — AUiance  News,  April  17,  1880. 

The  Tempercmce  Record  for  Jnly  24, 1883,  quotes  Mr.  Mackay,  the 
Missionary  of  the  Chorch  Missionary  Society  from  Lake  Victoria  Ny* 
ansa,  as  saying : — "  Gk>  where  yoa  will— Useqaha,  Usagara,  Ugogo,  Un- 
gamwesi,  Usnknma,  Ukerewe,  or  Uganda—yoa  will  find  every  week, 
and,  when  grain  is  plentifal,  every  night,  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
even  to  the  sacking  infant,  reeling  with  the  effects  of  alcohol.  On 
this  account,  chiefly,  I  became  a  teetotaler  on  leaving  the  coast,  and 
have  continued  so  ever  since. "  I  believe,  also,  that  abstinence  is  the 
true  secret  of  continued  and  unimpaired  health  in  the  tropics.  Who 
wishes  to  introduce  civilization  into  Africa  ?  Let  a  sine  qud  non  of 
the  enterprise  be  that  its  members  be  total  abstainers.  The  West 
Coast  is  rained  with  rum;  it  is  killing  the  Kaffir  in  the  South;  and 
even  at  the  East  Coast,  at  Zanzibar,  a  vile  liquor  is  distilled  from  the 
sugar  canes  at  Kokotoni,  that  is  retailed  by  every  Hindu,  Banyan, 
and  Qoa  merchant  in  all  the  coast  towns^  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Snaheli  race.  Matama  or  pinicum  is  the  general  malt,  but,  failing 
that,  Indian  com  and  a  small  millet  called  mewere  are  called  into 
requisition,  the  strenprth  being  often  increased  by  the  addition  of 
honey.  On  the  shores  of  Nyanza,  plantains  are  plentiful,  and  from 
them  a  wine  is  made  which  causes  king  and  people  to  meet  on  the 
low  level  of  intoxication." 
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with  that  of  the  ten  years  preeeding,  is  16  per  cent.,  in 
Bomhay  56  per  cent.,  id  Madras  13,  and  in  Burmah  74 ! 
This  increase  is  most  significant.  It  is  full  36  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  of  British  India,  or  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent, 
per  annam.  Is  snch  a  progress  in  the  rerenne  deriTcd 
irom  spirits  no  caose  for  apprehension  P  " 

In  nis  speech  in  St.  James's  Hall  (May  19, 1870)  the 

Hindoo  reformer,  Baboo  Keshnb  Chunder  Sen,  bitterly 

complained  of  the  cnrse  the  English  liqnor  traffic  bad  been 

to  India.     '*The  whole  atmosphere  of  India,"   said  he, 

"seems  to  be  rending  with  cries  oi  thousands  of  poor 

helpless  widows,  who  cnrse  the  British  Oovemment  for 

having  introduced  that  thing." 

Thtftai-  In  its  retrospect  for  1882,   the   Temperance  League 

{J^Jf        Annual   says,  "The  influence  which  the  English   nation 

j{»M»««^<«     exerts  on  the  social  customs  of  the  colonies  is  very  great, 

^^^     and  in  the  matter  of  our  drinking  habits,  incalculable  harm 

has  been  done  to  many  of  our  dependencies.     Temperance 

reformers,  recognizing  this,  are  bound  to  do  all  in  their 

power  to  prevent  other  communities  from  being  saddled 

witih  an  evil  which  they  themselves  are  endeavouring  to 

get  rid  of." 

He  then  speaks  of  the  audience  granted  to  the  National 

Temperance  League  by  Cetewayo,  of  his  cordial  sympathy 

with  its  views,  and  his  assurances  that  he  had  issued  a 

proclamation  against  the  introduction  of  spirits,  which  he 

Crtewayoii     would  renew  on  his  restoration.     "  Tour  spirits  and  in- 

^^oeswitii  toxicants  are  death,"  said  the  king,  "  but  it  is  no  good 

*n«i*^<i'       shutting  the  door  on  my  side,  for  I  have  no  distilleries. 

I  think  the  proper  way  would  be  for  the  Natal  Government 

to  assist  me  by  placing  restrictions  upon  the  introduction 

of  spirituous  liquors  in  my  country."* 

•  The  Alliance  News  (October  4, 1879)  quotes  the  following  from 
the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail ;- -"  It  hM  been  discovered  that  Cetewayo 
has  most  advanoed  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  liqnor  trafBo.  He 
strictly  prohibits  the  sale  of  Cape  mm  and  other  spirits  in  his  ooantrj, 
and  a  corious  story  appears  in  a  contemporary  to.day,  showing  how 
this  law  was  promolgated.  A  well-known  tracer,  some  time  within 
the  last  fonr  years,  on  a  visit  to  XTlnndi,  snrreptitioniily  introduced  a 
quantity  of  liquor ;  and  a  native,  a  relapsed  missionary  convert,  who 
was  working  for  the  king,  got  outrageously  drunk  thereon,  and  meet- 
ing  the  king,  abused  him  to  his  face,  calling  him  every  bad  name  in 
the  Zula  vocabulary.    Instead  of  the  king  wreaking  his  vengeance 
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How  needful   strict  laws    against  liqnor  exportAtion  Tiieiiqoor 
wonld  be  if   prohibitive  measures  were  passed,  is  fore-  alm^Md* 
shadowed   by  the   two  notable  liquor  treaties  concluded  JJ^Jjg**' 
during  the  last  session :  the  first  one  with  Siam,*  in  April 
(1883),  providing  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  spirits, 
beers,  and  wines  by  British  subjects  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  exacted  of   Siamese  subjects ;    and  the  seoond 
with  the  government  of  Madaga8car,t  ^aj  25.      Both 
treaties  leaving  Siam  and  Madagascar  bound  literally  hand 
and  foot  to  the  liquor-traders  in  England  and  the  British 
subjects  (a  term  specially  and  broadly  defined)  in  both 
these  countries.     Commenting  on  the  treaty  with  Siam, 
the  Daily  News  says,  *'  Much  of  the  alcoholic  liquor  which 

Bummarilj  upon  the  inebriated  fool,  he  waited  until  the  next  daj, 
when  the  man  was  sober,  and  then  accepted  his  apology,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  an  opinion  that  they  who  supplied  the  drink  were 
more  to  blame  than  he  was.  A  law  was,  however,  tbereupon  made 
by  Cetewayo,  wholly  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirits." 

*  The  treaty  with  Siam  has  enoooraged  Holland,  where  the  namber 
of  pnblio-hoQses  is  limited  by  law,  to  follow  the  example  of  Great 
Britain,  and  force  upon  Siam  a  liquor  treaty  identical  with  the  one 
oondnded  by  Great  Britain. 

t  Says  the  AlUanee  News  (September  18, 1879),  '*The  effects  of 
mm  on  the  native  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  are  so  pemioions,  lead, 
ing  to  09mmi8sion  of  fearful  crimes  when  under  its  influence,  that  a 
number  of  Consuls,  missionaries,  and  other  influential  residents  of 
Madagascar,  have  addressed  a  memorial  to  Queen  Ranavalono,  asking 
that  its  importation  into  her  kingdom  may  be  prohibited  absolutely. 
The  memorial  and  the  reply  sent  by  the  Queen's  Chief  Minister  are 
in  La  SentineUe  de  Maurice  of  April  28,  and  from  the  reply  we  give 
the  following  translation,  showing  that  the  Queen  is  quite  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  restricting  the  sale  of  the  spirit  among  her 
snbjects : — 

'< '  The  Queen  has  directed  me  to  thank  yon  for  the  desire  which 
yon  express  that  she  will  not  permit  mm  to  enter  her  kingdom  in  such 
quantity  as  to  allow  the  people  to  drink  of  it  to  excess.  That  God 
may  bless  your  good  idea  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Queen.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  attentively  considered  your  statements,  and  they  have 
afforded  me  much  pleasure,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  thanking  you^ 
for  I  see  by  them  how  great  is  -  the  interest  which  yon  take  in  the 
Malagas!  nation.  I  have  the  honour  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
already  a  law  has  been  framed  which  prohibits  the  drinking  of  rum 
in  the  kingdom  of  Madagascar.  In  your  letter  you  have  shown  the 
effects  of  rum-drinking  in  all  its  hideousness,  and  above  all  how  it 
brutalizes  men.  You  are  right ;  and  the  Queen  thanks  yon  for  your 
thoughtf ulness,  which  has  been  inspired  by  your  friendship,  and  for 
the  great  good  of  her  people.' " 
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finds  its  way  into  conntries  in  the  position  of  Siam,  is  little 
better  than  poison,  and  ought  to  be  so  labelled." 

As  to  Madagascar,  it  is  but  eight  years  since  the  press 
of  England  rung  with  praises  of  the  Madagascan  Qaeen 
for  her  liquor  prohibition  proclamation  (1876). 

England's  responsibility  for  the  moi*a1  and  social  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Madagascar  is  indicated  in  the  following 
?nery  and  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons  debate,  April 
9.1883:— 

"  Mr.  Buxton  asked  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  Tamatave,  the  principal 
port  of  Madagascar,  was  supplied  to  an  enormous  extent 
with  inferior  and  poisonous  rum  from  Mauritius,  for  which 
no  other  market  could  be  found ;  whether  it  had  been  the 
cause  of  general  and  disgusting  intoxication  throughout 
the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  whether  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment formerly  imposed  a  duty  of  thirty- three  per  cent, 
on  the  importation,  and  was  only  compelled  by  English 
and  other  consular  pressure  to  reduce  such  duty  to  ten 
per  cent.  ?  .  .  . 

"  Lord  E.  Eitzmaurice :  *  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  inferior  rum  is  imported  into 
Madagascar  from  Mauritius,  and  it  has,  no  doubt,  been  the 
cause  of  the  evils  to  which  my  honourable  friend  refers.* " 

If  drink  should  be  prohibited  in  England,  and  the 
exportation  at  the  same  time  not  prevented,  such  treaties 
as  these  (passed  in  order  to  make  up  for  those  £5,000,000 
less  of  revenue  •  so  much  rejoiced  over  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  last  budget  ?)  are  significant  of 
how  further  internal  deficits  might  be  made  up. 

*  The  causes  of  this  deficit  were  well  pointed  out  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Balfonr,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  '*  The  weightiest 
utterance  on  the  liquor  traffic  in  Scotland  caroe  from  the  highest 
Scottish  Parliamentary  official,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Advocate 
Balfour.  We  read  with  much  pleasure  all  that  his  lordship  so  elo- 
quently said  with  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  the  temperance 
reformation,  especially  in  Parliament,  and  we  commend  his  lordship's 
testimony  to  those  who  would  fain  believe  that  the  temperance  re- 
formers are  unable  to  move  on.  Of  the  £5,000,000  which  is  lost  to 
the  revenue,  a  large  share  of  credit  is  justlj  due  to  the  prohibitionists. 
The  Cameron  Act  of  1876,  the  Irish  Sundaj  Closing  Act  ol*  1878,  and 
the  Steamboat  Passengers  Sunday  Act  of  1880  have  been  eminently 
helpful  in  that  beneficial  redaction." — The  Social  ReforrMT.  February, 
1884. 
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§  85.  Morewood,    in  hiB   Inebriating  Liqtiors   (1838),  Katioiuii 
quotes  the  following  pregnant  saying  of  Playfair : —  nnderthe 

"  When  a  nation  becomes  the  slave  of  its  revenue,  and  **«!"'>«' 
sacrifices  everything  thereto,  abuses  that  favour  revenub  "^*° 
are  difficolt  to  reform." 

And  liquor  legislation  in  England  to  this  day  has 
proved  the  truth  of  this  statement.  For  some  three 
hundred  years  it  has  been  the  case  that  in  the  measure 
revenue  has  been  needed,  English  Qt)vernments  have 
almost  invariably  encouraged  distillation  and  increased 
the  facilities  for  the  consumption  of  liquor. 

As  early  as  1552  the  first  Licensing  Act  was  passed : —  Brief  lam- 
"  An  acte  for  keepers  of  ale-houses  to  be  bound  in  recog-  ^^Sl^St* 
nizances,  and  giving  the  justices  power  to  close  ale-houses  lio^ng. 
in  such  town  or  towns  as  they  shall  think  meet  and 
convenient."    In  1553  a  law  was  passed  providing  that 
no  town  should  be  granted  more  than  two  wine  licences, 
excepting  22 ;  among  these  last,  London  was  allowed  40, 
York  8,  Bristol  6,  and  the  others  4  and  3.     But  neither 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  nor  Leeds 
were  included  among  these  exceptions.     Daring  James  L's 
reign  (1603)  licence  was  granted  by  letters  patent.     In 
1643  the  Long  Parliament  laid  a  tax  on  beer  and  ale  for 
the  ensuing  year,  calling  it  by  the  new  name  excise,  pro- 
bably an  anglicizing  of  the  Belgian  ac&usse,  signifying 
tribate. 

In  1753  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  more  easy  conviction 
of  persons  selling  ale  and  strong  liquors  without  licence. 
In  1828  the  liquor-dealers  got  permission  to  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions  from  decisions  by  justices  of  peace.  In 
1830  the  pernicious  Beer  Act  was  passed,  to  rival  the 
public-house,  it  was  claimed.  In  1860  the  BefreshmerU 
Howes  and  Wine  Licences  Act  was  passed,  "  to  facilitate 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  light  foreign  wines  in  con- 
fectioners* shops  and  eating-houses."  February  10,  1860, 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  proposition  for  reducing  the  TheOrooen* 
duty  on  brandy  from  fifteen  shillings  per  gallon  to  eight  ^-i*""*^**- 
shillings  and  twopence — the  colonial  duty ;  and  although 
this  effort  failed,  he  succeeded  in  1861  in  passing  the 
Orocers*  Licence  Act, 


The  harm  that  Act  has  done  is  incalculable.     Already 
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in  the  Evidence   on  DrunJcenness  before  the    House    of 

Commons,  1834,  it  was  shown  that  Grocers'  Licences  did 

great  harm. 

The  5WufN.     *     The  Saturday  Beview  (January  21,  1871),  in  an  article 

day^tvuw    ^^  Bratoing-room  Alcoholization,   sajs  in  regard  to  the 

Grocers'        results  from  these  licences — 

inl^^  to  ''If  the  Ixmcet  laments,  as  it  has  done,  the  over-prescrip- 
the*^in  ^^^  ^^  stimulants  which  was  *too  much  in  fashion  a  few 
^  ^'  years  ago,*  its  acknowledgment  of  the  perhaps  irreparable 
evil  is  unseen  by  the  general  reader.  The  literature  of 
temperance  societies  and  police  reports  does  not  affect  the 
divinities  of  onr  Olympus,  who  hardly  gaess  the  striking 
resemblance  between  their  nectar  and  the  gin  of  the 
'masses.'  .  .  .  The  rich  escape  the  publicity  of  their 
practices  which  befals  our  poor,  and  consequently  we 
oannot  so  well  guess  at  the  causes  of  that  failure  in  duty  at 
home,  and  in  discretion  abroad,  which  appears  fco  be  on  the 
increase ;  but  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  the  frequent 
'  pick-me-up,'  the  mid-day  and  afternoon  sherry  or  cham- 
pagne, may  have  much  to  do  with  the  pace  at  which  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  Mayfair  mothers 
and  Belgravian  beauties,  are  posting  downhilL  .  .  .  In- 
dulgence in  any  vice  always  entails  others,  but  the  distinct 
effect  of  alcohol  is  so  to  affect  the  nerves  and  brain  that 
the  material  power  to  resist  any  temptation  is  lessened  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.  This  is  hardly,  then,  a 
safe  stimnlant  for  women,  nor  will  it,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities, advantageously  develop  their  peculiarities.  .  .  • 
Supposing  the  lady  of  the  house  never  exceeds  the  sherry 
she  can  carry  with  dignity  and  self-approval,  and  get 
decently  through  her  daily  round  of  deadly- lively  occupa- 
tion, she  remains  a  proof  that  a  woman  with  a  taste  for 
strong  liquors  has  seldom  any  other  taste.  Her  maid  puts 
ODf  her  clothes,  but  she  is  careless  of  her  appearance,  and 
even  liable  to  personal  unkemptness.  She  is  often  un- 
pnnctual,  fractions  before  her  cbam,  and  dull  afterwards. 
She  does  not  cultivate  friends  or  acquaintances  who  could 
be  any  check  to  her  practices.  She  likes  her  mankind  to 
be  much  away  from  the  house,  and  if  they  take  no  notice 
of  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed  in  their  establishment 
she  will  be  affectionate,  if  rather  stupid,  to  them.  Of  what 
18  pure  and  noble  in  life  she  loses  appreciation,  while  all 
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that  is  animal  is  intensified  in  her.  If  she  has  children, 
thej  will  probably  suffer  from  constitutional  depression  and' 
weakuess,  and  *  tone  *  will  be  plentifully  supphed  by  port 
wine,  and  even  brandy,  from  their  infancy  up.  With  the 
career  of  the  boys  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  of  the 
girls  what  may  or  may  not  be  prophesied  ?  If  they  have 
escaped  positive  disease  by  the  time  they  are  launched  in 
the  world,  they  will  be,  at  all  events,  dependent  for  their 
'  go '  in  society  on  copions  champagne  and  frequent  sherry. 
Naturally  they  will  join  the  increasing  mob  of  fast  girls, 
with  all  that  is  involved  in  that  evil.  We  are  sensible  of 
a  distinct  moral  relaxation  among  women,  and  of  a  new 
sort  of  unwomanly  recklessness  in  the  presence  of  men. 
We  complain  of  a  prevalent  coarseness  even  among  the 
virtuous,  not  only  of  manner,  but  of  imagination  and  pur- 
suits, and  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  prefer  the  age  of 
Nell  Gwynne  or  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  the  actual  con- 
fusion of  daredevil  women  and  unabashed  spinsters.  It 
would  seem  that  alcohol  has  something  to  do  with  this 
disorder,  for  the  physical  effects  of  it  on  women  are  proved 
bj  medical  investigation  to  be  precisely  what  would 
denaturalize  them." 

Commenting  on  this  article  Dr.  Anstie,  in  a  paper  on  The  Prao- 
The  U$e  and  Abuse  of  Alcohol  by  Women,  in  the  Practitioner  on^umB. 
(March,  1871),  says— 

''The  fact  is,  that  all  tipplers  become  more  or  less 
untruthful,  but  that  female  tipplers  invariably  become 
shameless  and  most  skilful  Hars.  And  the  favourite  lie 
which  they  invent  as  an  excuse  for  their  habits  is  an 
apocryphal  medical  o^der '  to  take  plenty  of  support  and 
stimulants.'  We  have  personally  detected  the  manufac- 
ture and  skilful  dissemination  of  this  particular  falsehood 
in  several  instances,  and  the  practice  is  notonous  to 
physicians  who  see  mnch  of  nervous  diseases." 

And  the  Spectator  (February  18, 1871)  says,  in  an  article  The 
on  Wonum  and  Alcohol--  ST^I^SL 

•*  It  is  ruin  for  them,  as  it  is  for  men,  and  in  both  cases  «Mi  tioohoL 
for  the  same  reason,  because  any  narcotizing  poison,  once 
in  possession  of  the  system,  paralyzes  the  will ;  but  it  is  rnin 
far  quicker,  and,  owing  to  the  organization  of  society, 
more  complete.  We  are  not  inclined  to  believe  what  the 
Saturday  says  and  the  Practitioner  hints,  that  liquor  impairs 
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obastity  in  women  more  than  in  men ;  but  women  depend 
upon  the  will,  which  the  inflnence  of  the  poison  ciipples, 
and  snfFer  more  visiblj  when  its  paralysis  has  thrown  them 
back  defenceless  upon  impulse,  whether  the  impulse  be 
kleptomania  or  concession  to  solicitations.'' 
ProCMtB  Mrs.   Dawson  BorDS,  writing  in  the  Alliance  News, 

v^llZl  Jannaiy  4,  1879.  says— 

jhc  ^"*f^  "  The  motive  prompting  these  Acts  was  good  ;  it  was 
Tbe^ianM  avowedlj  to  draw  away  the  public-house  and  beershop 
MeiM.  votaries.     Statistics  signally  show  a  failure  in  that  object ; 

going  still  further,  they  unfortunately  prove  that,  rather 
than  lessening  the  one  evil,  these  Acts  open  up  channels 
for  a  different  class  of  women  obtaining  drink  who  would 
rarelj,  on  account  of  their  social  status,  hare  ventured 
into  either  a  pnblic-hoase  or  beershop. 

"  These  licences,  though  not  restricted  to,  are  chiefly 
granted  to  grocers,  confectioners,  the  keepers  of  refresh- 
ment bars,  and  restaurants;  and  through  such  i^iiities 
the  mischief  is  extended  to  a  section  of  our  female  popula- 
tion who  largely  avail  themselves  of  these  means — women 
who,  by  reason  of  their  educational  attainments  and 
position,  exercise  a  wider  inflaence  than  others. 

"  These  Acts  have  led  to  two  results :  First,  the  well- 
known  habit  of  ladies,  even  young  ladies,  in  their  ordinary 
walks  and  shopping,  entering  these  more  respectable 
refreshment  places,  and  partaking  of  stimulants  between 
the  hours  of  meals.  Second,  the  inducement  they  have 
given  to  secret  drinking  by  ladies  in  their  own  houses." 

The  same  article  quotes  the  following  from  the  Lancets 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  Act,  which  protest 
was  signed  by  920  physicians,  surgeons,  and  medical 
practitioners  : — 

'*  We,  the  undersigned,  being  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  beg  to  record  our  strong  persuasion  that  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  spirits,  wines,  stout,  and  ale,  in 
bottles,  which  are  provided  by  the  *  Grocers*  Licence,'  have 
a  most  injurious  tendency.  We  believe  that  women, 
servants,  and  children  of  respectable  households,  who  could 
not,  or  would  not,  procure  intoxicating  drinks  at  public- 
houses,  are  encouraged  to  purchase  and  use  these  liauors 
by  the  opportunity  offered  when  visiting  the  grocers'  snops 
for  other  purposes.     Female  domestic  servants  are  often 
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enabled  to  obtain  bottles  of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  at  a 
small  cost  on  credit,  or  as  *  commission  '  on  the  household 
bills.  This  trade  is  wholly  removed  from  police  super- 
vision, and  it  is  a  direct  incentive  to  secret  drinking,  a 
practice  more  injnrions  to  the  health  and  moral  and  social 
prosperity  of  the  community  than  the  ordinary  trade  in 
intoxicating  liquors  as  carried  on  by  the  licensed  victuallers. 
We  protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  licence  on 
grounds  moral  and  medical ;  and  we  urge  its  consideration 
by  a  *  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers  *  now  in- 
vestigating the  subject  of  intemperance,  and  the  measures 
expedient  to  reduce  the  evils  of  excess.  The  abolition  of 
this  special  licence  we  hold  to  be  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
most  practical,  step  within  the  province  of  the  Legislature." 

In  the  Lords  Committee  on  Litemperance,  1879, 
abundant  proofs  were  given  that  the  grocers'  licences  were 
a  most  prolific  cause  of  increased  drunkenness  among 
women. 

Early  in  the  present  year  (1883)  the  Lancet  says —        The  zancit 

"  When,  some  years  ago,  we  made  an  energetic  but,  as 
it  unhappily  proved,  a  vain  endeavour  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  grocers*  licences 
to  sell  spirits  and  wines  in  bottles,  we  pointed  out  how 
women  obtained  intoxicating  beverages  under  cover  of 
'groceries,'  and  how  grocers  not  uncommonly  gave 
Christmas  presents  to  customers  and  their  servants  in  the 
shape  of  bottles  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  wine.  At  a  recent 
inquest  on  the  body  of  an  old  woman,  who  was  found  dead 
in  her  bed  after  a  drinking  bout,  it  was  stated  that  a  bottle 
of  whisky,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  grocer,  was 
found  under  the  bed-clothes  nearly  empty,  but  sUll  clutched 
by  the  poor  victim  of  this  false  kindness,  although  the 
hand  with  which  she  seemed  to  grasp  it  was  dead.  This 
is  only  an  incident,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  how  this  most 
mischievous  licence  tells  against  public  and  social  pros- 
perity. .  .  .  Probably,  hereafter,  when  much  dire  and 
irreparable  mischief  has  been  wrought,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  State  facility  for  the  secret  pursuit  of  vice,  Hhe 
grocers*  licence,*  ought  to  he  abolished." 

And  a  little  later,  the  Lancet  adds — 

'*  The  demoralization  of  women  by  these  most  senseless 
and  mischievous  licences  is  an  evil  we  have  deplored,  and 
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which  wonld  long  since  have  found  a  snfficient  remedy  but 
that  the  great  landlords  of  London  and  elsewhere  would 
find  their  personal  interests  affected  by  the  passing  of  any 
law  patting  an  end  to  the  social  plague  of  the  grocers* 
licence.     Unfortunately,  these  landlorda  occupy  positions 
of  influence  in  the  Legislature,  and  therefore  the  evil 
cannot  be  wholly  remedied." 
TheatiitvdB         The  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
of  Engund    Society  on  this  most  important  matter  has  been  noble.    Its 
^^P***""*  Women's  Union  addressed  letters  inquiring  into  the  actual 
^'        facts  as  to  the  evils  wrought  by  these  licences,  to  "  clergy- 
men, medical  men,  coroners,  and  others."     The  responses 
to  these  inquiries,  published  in  pamphlet  form  early  in 
1883,  fully  substantiate  by  various  and  conclusive  evidence 
the  fact  that  the  grocers'  licences  have  carried,  and  are 
carrying,  the  evil  of  drink  among  women  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  particularly  increasing  it  among  a  class  of 
women  who  would  not  tliink  of  resorting  to  the  pubb'c- 
bouse. 
Ctoon  ^^  ^1>©  Ohurch  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle  (May 

Jjj(f*»'«         12,  1883)  I  find  the  following  quoted  from  the  speech  of 
Women'!       Cauon  I^igh,  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  (April  26)  : — 
SSxott*  **  ^  '''^o^l^  wish  to  draw  attention,  as  it  has  been  drawn 

liqnor-seii-    over  and  oyer  again,  to  the  dreadful  system  of  grocers* 
ing  grocen.    ]{qqj^q^  whicb  I  am  quite  certain  is  contributing  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  increase  of  drinking  amongst  women. 
I  should  strongly  urge  upon   all   the  members  of   the 
Women's  Union  never  to  deal  with  grocers  who  trade  in 
spirituous  liquors,  and  to  advise  their  friends  not  to  do  so 
either.'* 
The  ihnper^        Of  the  steadily  increasing  intemperance  among  women, 
oJuifinr'   **^®  Temperance  Record  (November  15,  1883)  says — 
creasing  in-  "It  is  One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  our 

imong*"^    time.     Recent  judicial  statistics  clearly  show  not  only  that 
women  as      there  is  a  greater  proportionate  increase  of  drunkenness 
dSlTto^the  ^  amongst  women,  but  that  in  their  case  the  habit  is  more 
gjjj*"*        inveterate  than  in  men.     In  the  Judicial  Statistics  for 
1882,  recently  published,  it  is  stated  that  the  offenders 
who  have  been  convicted  for  any  crime  above  ten  times  are 
4391   males,  and  8346  females,  or  8*9  and  29*3  per  cent, 
respectively  on  the  total  commitments.     In  other  words, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  all  women  in  prison,  whose  offence 
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18  not  the  first,  have  been  in  oyer  ten  times.  A  comparison 
of  five  years  will  show  how  women  have  been  steadily 
getting  worse  in  this  respect : — 1878,  5678  females ;  1879, 
5800  females;  1880,  6773  females;  1881,  7946  females; 
1882,  8946  females.  This  preponderance  of  women, 
according  to  the  competent  testimony  of  the  Rot.  J.  W. 
Horsley,  is  almost  entirely  dae  to  the  special  character,  and 
the  increase,  of  female  intemperance.  .  •  ,  One  cause 
against  which  the  Lancet  has  nobly  protested  is  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Grocers'  Licences  Act.  The  repeal 
of  that  Act,  we  feel  persuaded,  would  pat  a  decided  check 
upon  the  increase  of  female  intemperance,  and  should  be 
urgently  pressed  npon  the  Legislature  by  all  classes  of 
social  reformers." 

The  following  picture  is  taken  from  the  chapter  on  Mr.GeorfB 
"  The  Secret  Sin,"  in  the  Social  Kaleidoscope  by  George  Si^r 
R.  Sims.     Drawn  by  a  pen  to  which  the  world  is  deeply  effects  of  the 
indebted  for  a  circumstantial  knowledge  of  the  drink-evil  ^SSoU 
in  its  connection  with  poverty,  and  for  striking  practical 
suggestions  as  to  remedies  and  refonfis,  its  details  are 
vouched  for  from  personal  observations. 

*'  The  pen  almost  hesitates  brutally  to  describe  a  high- 
bred, lovely  woman  by  the  word  *  drunkard.'  It  seems  as 
if  SQch  an  appellation  could  g^ve  rise  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  only  to  vicious,  coarse,  degpraded  womanhood.  It  is, 
alas  !  a  revelation  of  these  later  days  of  modem  civilization 
that  intemperance  is  almost  as  prevalent  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  female  society  as  it  is  among  the  Y&ry  lowest. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference.  Sally  Giles,  of  Lant 
Street,  Borough,  gets  drunk  in  the  public-house  and  rolls 
about  the  streets;  Lady  Clara  Sangazur  drinks  in  her 
boudoir,  and  dozes  off  her  *  bad  headache '  in  the  quietude 
of  her  bedchamber.  We  know  through  the  police  reports, 
and  we  see  with  our  eyes,  the  havoc  which  drink  is  making 
among  the  lower  orders ;  its  ravages  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society  are  known  only  to  the  doctor  and  the  ftriends  of 
the  family,  save  when  every  now  and  then  an  aristocratic 
divorce  case  reveals  the  fact  that  the  lady  was  'in- 
temperate.' Seeing  it  not,  good  folks  are  inclined  to 
doubt  its  existence.  Alas  !  it  is  the  great  social  evil  of  the 
day;  and  until  it  is  thoroaghly  exposed,  the  means  taken 
to  stamp  it  out  must  necesnurily  be  insufficient.     Look  at 
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Mabel  North,  tliis  fair  young  creature,  the  pictnre  of  health 
and  pleasure.  Who  among  the  admiring  crowd  about 
would  snspect  that  she  is  a  dram-drinker,  a  woman  who 
gets  helplessly  drunk  whenever  she  has  the  chance,  and 
who  will  pour  ardent  spirits  down  her  throat  like  water  ? 
No  one.  But  I,  knowing  the  history  of  her  case,  deem  it 
my  duty  to  drag  her  before  the  world  in  her  real  character 
and  lay  bare  the  canker-worm  in  this  lovely  flower.  I  will 
write  no  word  of  her  that  is  not  true.  I  have  seen  her 
within  the  last  twelve  hours,  and  I  am  yet  trembling  at 
what  I  saw.  But,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  endeavouring 
to  work  up  a  sensational  story  out  of  an  every- day  cata- 
strophe, let  me  give  you  the  det^ails  of  her  case  in  the 
ordinary  matter-of-fact  way 

'*  Mr.  North  looks  anxiously  at  his  wife  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room this  evening,  and  sighs,  because  she  has  for 
three  days  kept  her  promise  to  him  that  she  would  not 
touch  dnnk  of  any  sort.  Yielding  to  her  earnest  solicita- 
tions, he  has  brought  her  to  the  ball,  though  he  would 
rather  for  the  present  she  had  avoided  the  excitement. 
And  now,  flashed  with  the  dancing  and  pleased  with  the 
admiration  her  beauty  has  aroused,  she  has  resented  his 
anxious  and  meaning  glance,  and  has  accepted  iced  cham- 
pagne from  the  hand  of  her  partner.  Later  on  she  returns 
again  for  sherry.  At  supper  she  has  more  champagne. 
After  supper  she  goes  again  into  the  refreshment-room 
and  has  an  ioe.  She  eats  half  the  ice,  and  feels  faint.  In 
the  ladies'  dressing-room  she  knovrs  she  will  find  what  she 
requires,  and  thither  she  repairs.  '  I  feel  faint,'  she  says 
to  the  maid.  The  maid  smiles,  and  produces  the  brandy- 
bottle.  She  is  used  to  her  business,  and  she  knows  what 
the  lady  of  to-day  takes  for  faintness.  Yon  who  would 
ape  the  manners  and  customs  of  modem  fashion,  mind 
that  you  put  a  plentiful  supply  of  brandy  and  gin  in  the 
ladies*  dressing-rooms — they  look  for  it.  You  might  as 
well  have  no  ices  in  the  refreshment-room  as  no  spirits  in 
this  apartment.  Presently  North  peremptorily  bids  his 
wife  put  on  her  cloak  and  come ;  he  sees  the  warning  look 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  ncrvons  dread  that  some  one  else  will 
notice  it  comes  upon  him  at  once.  She  obeys,  and  they 
drive  home.  In  the  carriage  he  remonstrates  with  her. 
She  is  sleepy  and  sullen,  and  makes  no  reply.     Only  she 
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feels  the  sense  of  thirst  growing  opon  her,  and  when  she 
gets  home  she  will  drag  another  bottle  of  brandy  from  its 
hiding-place  in  her  maid's  room  and  empty  it. 

•  •«••# 

**  The  next  day  Mabel  North's  hnsband  is  the  picture 
of  despair.  Incensed  at  her  open  deBance  of  her  plighted 
word,  he  has  taken  her  somewhat  harshly  to  task,  and 
dared  her  to  drink  any  more  spirits.     He  has  commanded  * 

her  to  be  temperate,  as  if  that  were  any  use.  She  defies 
him  openly.  The  spirit  has  done  its  work,  and  she  laughs 
foolishly,  and  tells  him  he  may  lock  the  cellar  and  do  what 
he  likes,  bnt  she  will  get  it  still.  He  fancies  he  can  be 
clever  enongh  to  keep  drink  from  her  if  he  tries.  He 
locks  np  all  the  wine  and  spirits.  She  sends  her  servants 
to  the  pablic-house.  He  finds  it  out,  and  threatens  them 
with  dismissal  if  they  repeat  the  offence.  She  goes  out 
and  gets  it  herself,  brings  it  in  from  the  grocer's  in  the 
carriage,  and  carries  it  upstairs  under  her  cloak.  For  six 
weeks  she  is  in  a  semi-maudlin  state  of  intoxication,  and 
his  every  effort  to  stop  the  supply  is  defeated.  In  despair 
he  takes  away  her  money,  and  refuses  to  give  her  any. 
He  will  pay  all  bills  himself.  The  first  result  of  this 
arrangement  is  a  discovery  that  there  are  five  times  as 
many  pounds  of  tea  charged  in  the  grocer's  bill  as  coald 
possibly  have  been  consumed.  He  makes  inquiries,  and 
finds  that  tea  in  a  grocer's  bill  means  spirits ;  that  it  is 
supplied  to  the  lady  of  the  house  in  this  manner,  and  is 
called  tea  to  deceive  those  it  may  be  necessary  to  deceive. 
Challenged,  the  grocer  defends  himself.  He  states  that  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  supply  ladies  with  spirits  and 
charge  them  as  tea  and  sugar  and  sauce.  It  is  the  large 
secret  consumption  of  spirits  by  well-to-do  women  that 
renders  the  grocers'  licences  so  valuable.  Ladies  cannot 
buy  at  the  public-house;  to  draw  heavily  on  the  cellar 
would  alarm  the  husband  ;  but  an  unlimited  quantity  can 
be  sent  into  the  house  quietly  by  the  grocer,  and  charged 
as  tea  or  some  other  article  of  daily  household  consumption. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  growth  of  secret 
drinking  among  Ladies  is  largely  contributed  to  by  the 
system  of  grocers'  licences.  ...  To  watch  the  womau  he 
loves  becoming  gradually  dead  to  fine  feeling,  dead  to  social 
etiquette,  and  at  last  d^Eid  even  to  decency,  is  the  lot  of 
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more  men  at  the  present  moment  tlian  the  world  dreams 
of.  The  secret  is  hideous,  and  is  sacredly  kept  as  long  as 
possible.  ... 

"  Mr.  North  made  another  despairing  effort  to  rescue 
his  wife.  He  set  a  watch  upon  her,  and  kept  her  entirely 
without  money.  At  Brst,  nnable  to  obtain  alcohol,  she 
drank  scent ;  but  the  cnnning  bred  of  dipsomania  suggested 
to  her  a  means  of  obtaining  both  money  and  brandy. 
.  She  opened  his  correspondence,  abstracted  all  sams  it 
chanced  to  enclose,  and  hid  or  destroyed  all  letters  which 
asked  him  for  the  return  of  sums  she  had  borrowed.  On 
discovering  this,  her  husband  made  inquiry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  found  that  she  had  borrowed  money  wherever 
she  had  upon  any  pretext  found  it  possible  to  do  so,  and 
had  even  borrowed  valuable  articles  from  different  shops 
and  pawned  them.  He  was  forced  to  check  these  proceed- 
ings by  advertisoment,  in  order  to  escape  ruin.  This 
seemed  to  break  the  last  tie  that  restrained  her.  She 
borrowed  small  sums  of  the  servants,  pawned  her  jewellery, 
stole  from  her  husband*s  pockets,  resorted  to  every  trick 
she  could  think  of  to  get  money,  and  every  farthing  went 
down  her  throat. 

"Her  health  now  began  to  give  way,  and  she  grew 
violent.  Once,  when  he  seized  her  by  the  arm,  she  rushed 
at  her  husband  and  tore  his  face  with  hor  nails ;  she  cursed 
the  servants  if  they  interfered  with  her;  and  the  doctor 
who  attended  her  roundly  told  her  at  last  that  if  she  did 
not  alter,  he  would  certifpr  that  she  was  mad  and  put  her 
under  restraint.  For  a  time  this  threat  had  an  effect,  but 
the  disease  had  advanced  to  a  stage  when  it  is  rarely 
cured.  In  a  week  she  had  a  relapse,  and,  managing  by 
some  means  to  get  half  a  dozen  of  brandy  into  the  house, 
she  drank  the  lot  in  four  days,  and  was  mad  drunk.  Like 
a  beautiful  fiend,  she  tore  about  the  room  cursing  and 
raving,  and  shrieking  that  she  was  pursued  by  devils. 
The  servants,  terrified  by  a  sudden  access  of  violence, 
called  her  husband,  and  he  entered  the  room  and  ran 
towards  her  with  a  cry  of  horror.  He  had  never  seen  her 
like  this  before — a  foul-mouthed  madwoman,  tearing  at 
the  air,  and  threatening  murder  to  any  one  who  came  near 
her.  As  he  ran  towards  her  to  secuie  her  she  flung  up  her 
arms.  •  •  • 
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**  She  met  her  death  leaping  from  an  open  window  to 
avoid  her  husband ;  and  the  coroner's  verdict,  translated 
into  plain  English,  says  that  her  death  was  dne  to  a 
drunken  frenzy.  I  have  glossed  over  this  ghastly  picture, 
merely  suggesting  the  outlines  of  it.  And  yet,  toned 
down  as  it  is,  there  will  be  hundreds  who  will  question 
its  truth  and  say  it  is  overdrawn.  To  such  I  would  say. 
Who  are  the  men  most  likely  to  know  P  The  medical  pro- 
fession. Ask,  then,  any  medical  man  whose  practice  lies 
among  women  of  the  better,  middle,  and  upper  classes,  and 
he  will  tell  you  there  is  no  doctor  with  any  connection  at 
all  who  has  not  half  a  dozen  lady  secret  drinkers  on  his 
books.  This  secret  drinking  is  a  social  cancer,  and  it  is 
eating  away  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  womanly  nature. 
We  have  asylums  for  idiots  and  lunatics;  when  are  we  to 
have  an  asylum  for  dipsomaniacs  P  " 

When  we  remember  that  insanity  is  more  prevalent  and  The  moi* 
less  curable  proportionately  among  drinking  women  than  KiS^iLr 
among  drinking  men ;  that  the  children  of  the  drinking  J^  ^Kw' 
mother  are  more  certainly  victims  of  alcoholic  heredity  in  UoenoM. 
all  its  either  fatal  or  most  baneful  and  degrading  forms, 
than  are  those  of  the  drinking  father ; — when  we  remember 
these  things,  then  indeed  does  the  necessity  for  the  repeal 
of  such  an  Act  as  the  Qrocers'  Licences  come  home  with 
overwhelming  force. 

§  86.  Besides  these  large  measures,  there  are  many  7*'**'^J^^ 
minor  legislative  steps  of  more  or  less  inaportance,  both  of  uS^^^ 
preventive  and  restrictive  character,  which  might  be  taken.  °»<»«n«^ 
For  example,  it  should  no  longer  be  left  optional  with  R«strictioD 
licensing  magistrates  to  renew  licences  to  publicans  who  Sf  ISL^^ 
are  disreputable  and  strain  or  transgress  the  law.    It  ought  i*«>»o«- 
to  be  compulsory  to  have  lai*ge  and  low  windows  to  public-  ^^ 
houses  (as  is  the  case  on  the  continent),  so  that  passers  compuHnj 
could  see  what  was  going  on  within.    If  it  is  a  respectable  tJuSS?"^ 
thing  to  frequent  public-honses,  why  should  the  scenes 
within  be  concealed  P     If  it  is  disreputable,  why  should  it 
have  the  encouragement  of  being  specially  screened,  and 
the  police  be  at  the  same  time  hindered  in  their  duty  of 
watching  snch  places  P 

Publicans  onght  to  be  forbidden  to  employ  women  as  ProhfutiQn 
bar-tenders.*     Among  incitements  to  drink,  especially  in  ^^iS"of 

*  The  Church  cf  EngUmd  Tempm-anc^  Chronicle  (February  17| 
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England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  the  barmaids.  Some 
*^*  '  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  England  are  to  be  found  behind  the 
liqnor  bars,  a  fact  illustrated  by  the  Annual  Barmaid 
Shows.  The  Danish  town  of  Veile  has  recognized  the 
presence  of  these  girl  bar-tenders,  as  a  canse  of  intemper- 
ance, by  imposing  restrictions  on  public-house  keepers,  who 
are  forbidden  by  the  town  authorities  to  employ  servant- 
maids  under  the  age  of  forty  years  f  If  such  a  law  as  this 
could  be  passed  and  enforced  in  London,  and  other  large 
centres,  what  incalculable  good  would  be  the  result  as 
regards  both  drink  and  the  social  evil !  It  is  well  known 
that  the  women  thus  employed  are  demoralized  and  de- 
graded in  body  and  mind.  They  live  generally  but  a  few 
years,  and  the  majority  of  them,  whether  death  comes  early 
or  late,  die  as  abandoned  women.  Not  a  few  students  of 
the  social  evil  regai*d  the  public-house  as  the  chief  recruit- 
ing oflBce  of  the  brothel. 
Pabiic  ooiw  The  starting  and  stopping  stations  of  public  omnibuses 

fthoidd^       should  not  be  at  public-houses,  nor  should  these  vehicles 
Sl'nSLi^i;  ^®  labelled  from  these  resorts. 

norhaTtt"^         Nor  should  iuqucsts  ever  be  held  at  public-houses, 
•Sfpubito?"*  whose  traffic  is  so  prolific  a  source  of  them.     And  pub- 
hoiuei.         licans  should  not  be  allowed  to   sell  drink  to   known 
habitual  drunkards,  nor  to  children. 

In  a  paper  read  some  years  ago  in  Liyerpool,  before  the 

National  Association  for  Promoting  Amendment  in  the 

^oa         Laws  relating  to  the  Liquor  Traffic,  Canon  Ellison  quoted 

javenUeta-    the  following  from   a  country  journal : — "  On  Monday 

tolwerproi  '''i^^^^io^  ^^^  magistrates  of  Liverpool  had  before  them 

and  Man-       -^SSS)  cites  as  follows  from  the  Irish  Temperance  League  Jowmal .— "  The 

disestablishment  and    disendowment  of   'Barmaids'   is  a  coming 

question.    In  many  qnarters  there  are  signs  of  the  steady  advance- 

ment  of  a  determination  to  do  away  with  this  blot  npon   English 

civilization.    Why  fair  girla  should  be  stationed  behind  bars  for  ten, 

twelve,  and  fourteen  hours  a  daj  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  meaningless 

compliments  of  the  brainless  boobies  who  pay  so  many  twopences  for 

the  privilege,  is  more  than  passing  strange.     We  put  girls  into 

taverns  to  sell  drink  to  men,  and  men  into  shops  to  sell  ribbons  to 

girls!" 

" '  I  have  heard  publicans  say  they  wished  they  had  nerer  entered 
the  business,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it.'  It  was  very  difficult 
fur  barmen  and  barmaids  to  get  out  of  it,  as  no  one  would  emplcy 
them  after  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  public-house." — The  Christian, 
Haroh  6, 1883. 
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twenty  boys  and  girls  nnder  the  age  of  serenteen,  all  of 
whom  bad  been  found  beastly  drank  in  the  public  streets 
on  Sunday,  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  .  .  • 
Again,  on  a  given  Sunday  22,000  children  were  counted  in 
the  public-houses  and  beershops  of  Manchester;  and  the 
clergyman,  entering  one  of  the  beershops  at  one  in  the 
morning,  found  it  full  of  boys  and  girls  drinking." 

During  late  years  juvenile  intemperance  is  on  the  inttanoMof 
increase.  As  recently  as  last  Christmas  the  papers  reported  {^mpiiJ^' 
many  pathetic  examples.  In  the  Daily  News  (December  dtedbythe 
28, 1883)  appeared  the  following  touohmg  letter :—  iS^JSST' 

1883. 
^  OlBLS  AND  DOOS. 

''  Sib, — ^Tour  column  of  *  General  Home  News '  of  this 
morning  has  two  items,  which,  as  they  are  next  to  each 
other  in  grim  satire,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without 
public  attention  being  called  to  them.  The  first  is  the 
horrible  story  from  Birmingham  of  two  little  girls,  nine 
and  twelve  years  old  respectively,  together  with  a  coasin 
ten  years  old,  purchasing  whisky,  getting  drnnk,  and 
almost  killing  themselves.  The  next  is  the  story  of  three 
dogs  at  Castle  Hedingham  idling  sick  upon  the  road  to  the 
meet  for  fox-hunting,  presumably  having  been  poisoned. 
In  this  case  'great  indignation  was  eu-pressed  by  the 
public,*  *  and  the  hunting  for  the  day  was  postponed.'  A 
reward  of  £50  has  been  offered  for  information  which  may 
bring  the  guilt  home  to  the  perpetrators.  And  what  about 
the  persons  who  supplied  the  drink  to  the  three  little 
girls  P  Apparently  no  public  indignation  is  expressed  at 
tiie  Birmingham  outrage.  What,  after  all,  are  three 
children  more  or  less  in  our  overcrowded  towns  ?  The  bay 
of  the  foxhound  is  pleasant  and  cheery,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  that  music  on  the  hillside.  The  bitter  cry 
of  the  outcast  is  not  sweet,  and  the  sooner  we  quench  it  in 
the  water  of  death  the  better.  So,  of  course,  £50  for  the 
discovery  of  the  miscreant  who  poisoned  the  dogs ;  for 
the  licensed  trader  who  gave  the  children  whisky,  com- 
pensation  when  the  time  comes  to  shut  up  his  dram-shop. 
We  have  received  from  Birmingham  much  political  light 
and  leading.  We  shall  wait  anxiously  to  hear  her  voice, 
in    answer   to  the    piteous  wail  of  her  three  children 
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isoned  upon  the  nativitj  of  the  Bethlehem  in&nt.— 
bnrs,  etc. 

"Llewelth  D.  Bsyah. 

^'EigKbury,  K,  December  27.** 


(y  Umom*.  ^  ^^^  ^ys  later  the  Oldbey  oommentiDg  on  this  widked 
condition  of  things,  said — 

'*  It  is  most  painful  to  see,  from  the  provincial  police- 
oonrt  records  of  Christmastide  crime,  that  jayenile  mtem- 
perance  is  increasing.  Instances  are  reported  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  in  some  the  tipplers  were  girls  of 
tender  years.  Thus,  at  Birmingham,  two  little  damsels, 
the  one  nine  and  the  other  twelve,  opened  their  money- 
boxes one  night,  and  invested  the  contents,  2«.,  in  whisky. 
Being  joined  by  a  ten-year-old  cousin,  the  three  sat  down, 
and  then  and  there  consumed  every  drop  of  the  spirit. 
They  were  afterwards  fonnd  in  a  helpless  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  the  youngest  still  remains  seriously  ill.  But  a 
boys*  drinking-bout  at  Warrington  actually  terminated  in 
the  death  of  one  lad,  aged  twelve,  from  alcoholic  poisoning. 
He,  and  three  other  youngsters,  bought  a  pint  of  whisky 
and  drank  it  on  t  of  an  egg-cup,  apparently  in  an  undiluted 
state.  We  could  multiply  these  shocking  instances  almost 
indefinitely,  and  the  qnestion  therefore  arises  as  to  whether 
some  more  stringent  restrictions  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  sale  of  stimulants  to  children.  In  the  'Warrington 
case,  the  publican  declared  that  he  would  not  have  sold  the 
whisky  to  the  lads  if  he  had  thought  they  intended  to 
drink  it  themselves.  The  coroner,  nevertheless,  censnred 
him  for  his  carelessness ;  and  never  was  reprimand  more 
richly  deserved.  When  childi-en  ask  to  be  served  with 
spirits,  it  rests  with  them  to  show  that  they  are  merely 
employed  as  messengers,  and  any  publican  who  does  not 
exact  full  evidence  on  that  head  would  not  be  a  bit  too 
heavily  punished  were  his  licence  endorsed." 

It  ought  to  be  practicable  to  pass  a  law  preventing  the 


p^»  possibility  of  such  degradation  as  this.  No  physician  of 
penalty  for  any  standing  denies  that  drink  is  a  poison  to  the  young, 
•cuSg*or*'  and  no  father,  mother,  or  guardian  worthy  of  the  name 
to^SiL?*"*  will  allow  minors  under  their  charge  to  drink.  It  ought, 
indeed,  to  be  a  penal  offence  for  any  full-grown  person  to 
be  guilty  of  forcing  or  coaxing  little  ones  to  drink. 
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"There  can  be  no  qnestion,"  says  the  Laneei  (May,  Tht  Laneet'i 
1883),  "  bnt  that  some  change  is  urgently  necessary  JjJ,"^^ 
in  relation  to  the  facilities  pablicly  offered  for  juvenile 
drinking,  and,  cooseqnently,  javenile  inebriety.  Eiren 
ordinarily  observant  persons  must  have  noticed  the  in- 
creasing frequency  of  that  most  melancholy  and  humili- 
ating of  street  spectacles — a  drunken  child.  A  drunken 
woman  is  a  deplorable  presentment  of  human  nature, 
but  a  drunken  g^rl  or  boy  is  a  more  pitiful  creature 
still.  We  have  recently  seen  girls  of  apparently  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age  intoxicated  with  alarming  fre- 
quency. Surely  a  short  Act  should  be  passed  to  render 
the  supply  of  spirits,  wine,  or  beer  '  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  by  a  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  a 
misdemeanour.  All  would  unite  in  expediting  such  a 
measure.  At  present,  as  it  appears  to  us,  even  respectable 
publicans  have  no  objection  to  supply  drink  to  mere 
children,  although  they  are  conspicuously  zealous  in  thrust- 
ing these  poor  creatures  into  the  street  as  soon  as  the  first 
indication  of  drunkenness  is  apparent." 

Unless  the  British  Goyemment  soon  attends  to  these 
evils,  it  seems  likely  that  Russia  will  take  precedence  in 
reformatory  legislation  upon  the  drink  question.  Accord- 
ing to  a  letter  from  Odessa  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  dated 
March  21,  1884,  and  published  in  the  Alliance  News 
March  29,  the  new  Russian  project  for  regulating  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors  is  thus  quoted : 

''  Clause  II.  enacts  that  any  publican  supplying  drink 
to  a  person  already  intoxicated,  or  to  young  persons,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  850  roubles  (about  £85),  and  to  the 
depriyation  of  his  licence  or  patent  for  three  years,  during 
which  period  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  himself  in 
any  capacity  whateyer  connected  with  the  sale  of  liquors 
— ^not  eyen  as  a  waiter."  * 

*  The  next  two  olaaaes  are  g^ven  as  follows  : — 
"Olanse  III.  enacts  that  any  pablican  supplying  a  person  with 
snch  a  quantity  of  dn'ok  as  to  make  him  irresponsible  for  his  flections, 
and  if  snch  person,  after  leaving  the  premises,  be  robbed  or  injured 
by  accident,  the  pablican  in  addition  to  the  fine  imposed  under 
clause  II.,  shall  make  good  any  loss  by  robbery  in  the  one  case,  or 
pay  all  medical  expenses  in  the  other. 

"Clause  rV.  declares  that  where  a  person  through  ezoessive 
drinking  dies  in  a  public  dnnking-house,  or  if  an  intoxicated  person 
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Earijri|i|iMit  There  is  no  doabt  that  the  aznonnt  of  dronlreimess  we 
i^pie  BOO  among  all  classes  of  people  is  in  a  very  great  degree  the 
^^^M^uTfor  ^'^^^^^^  ^^  habits  formed  in  earliest  youth.  The  use  of 
SepreTB-  aloohol  is  associated  with  home  scenes  around  the  parents* 
IteT^moDl?  table  and  with  social  pleasures ;  it  is  carried  on  by  the  very 
•dotts.  passivity  and  plasticity  of  man*s  moral  development,  np 
through  the  whole  period  of  physical  construction  and 
ripening,  until  it  is  fixed  in  and  part  of  his  maturity. 

§  87.  Another  indirect  prohibitory  measure  that  may 
become  practicable  applies  to  the  prevention,  by  law,  of  pro- 
pagation of  the  race  by  habitual  drunkards.     Why  should 
such  a  suggestion  as  this  be  adjudged  oat  of  the  pale  of 
consideration  P   Laws  are  made  and  executed,  by  which  life 
itself  and  all  that  is  meant  by  individuality  are  under 
given  ciroumstances  deemed  forfeit.     Why  should  there  be 
no  laws,  adequately  conceived  and  effected,  which  might 
practically  abrogate  the  death-penalty  b^  guarding  the 
JjiJJJJJJj"  doors  of  life  P     In  an  address  to  the  Els  wick  Works  Insti- 
onoro-   *    tute,  August  8,  1883,  Sir  William  Armstrong  made  the 
ule  propjjik.  following  statement :— "  The  rapid  growth  of  population  is 
tionuf         adverse  to  moral  development,  and,  by  increasing  oom- 
m^^       petition,  for  instance,  tends  to  increase  poverty.    A  crisis 
must  apparently  come  when  further  multiplication  must  be 
controlled  bv  legislation,  and  the  violation  of  liberty  may 
be  involved. 

What  Sir  William  Armstrong  thus  impressively  says 
of  the  propagation  of  poverty  is  certainly  applicable  to 
the  propagation  of  habitual  druukards,  even  without  dwell- 
ing on  the  point  that  poverty  and  drunkenness  produce 
each  other. 
KrTiSdX  §  B8.  The  brave  efforts  of  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  for  the 
g*|2;nipie  realization  and  extension  of  the  Dalrymple  Home  for  the 
cure  of  habitual  drunkards,  deserve  encouragement  and 
support.  But  the  authority  of  the  management  should  also 
be  enlarged.  The  chief  support  of  this  or  any  similar  insti- 
tution ought  to  devolve  upon  the  State.  Any  one  who  had 
a  respectable  medical  certificate  that  he  was  an  eligible 
applicant,  should  be  admitted,  and  the  satisfactory  evidence 

loBe  his  life  in  any  drunken  brawl  on  the  premises  or  after  leaving 
(oases,  unhappily,  not  nnoommon  in  Bassia),  the  publioan  shall  suffer 
two  yean'  imprisonment  and  make  a  suitable  proyision  for  the  wife 
and  family  or  dependent  relatirea  of  the  deoeaaed." 
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of  a  person's  being  an  habitual  drankard  shonld  make  his 
removal  to  an  asjlnm  for  habitual  drunkards  as  oompnl- 
sorj  as  would  be  the  removal  of  a  proved  lunatic  to  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  and  State  supervision  onght  to  be 
as  strict  as  over  oar  prisons  and  insane  asylums — absolute 
cure  being  the  condition  on  which  an  inmate  would  be 
allowed  to  re-enter  the  world* 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Dairy mple  Home  (October  29, 1883),  and  heard  the  earnest 
addresses  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  ex-premier  of  Nova  Scotia, 
who  instanced  the  model  management  and  grand  success 
of  such  institutions  in  America ;  *  of  Sir  Spencer  Wells, 

*  These  details  are  from  the  Temperance  Record  (Kovemher  1, 
1888)  :  "  The  Hon.  Oonrad  Dillon,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a 
rapid  trip  through  the  United  States,  has  faronred  us  with  a  few 
notes  of  visits  paid  by  him  to  four  institutions  for  the  reclamatioii 
and  reformation  of  the  Tictims  of  strong  drink. 

"  At  Ban  Francisco,  California,  the  Inebriates'  Home  is  under  th* 
management  of  a  body  of  trustees  who  are  recognised  by  the  State, 
and  have  power  to  receire  and  detain  persons  for  certain  periods. 
The  home  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  city,  and  has  accommo- 
dation for  about  sixty  or  seventy  inmates,  about  two.thirds  of  whom 
are  males.  Many  of  the  patients  go  voluntarily,  but  others  are  com- 
mitted under  a  judge's  order  for  a  term  of  twenty  days.  Dr.  B.  H. 
McDonald,  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Bank,  an  active  temperance 
reformer  and  philanthropist,  is  the  chairman  of  the  trustees,  who  are 
assisted  by  Dr.  Jewell,  the  resident  physician.  The  patients  are 
detained  for  a  few  days  in  the  hospital,  after  which  they  have  access 
to  the  reading.rooms  and  other  more  cheerfU  parts  of  the  building. 
The  women's  department  is  of  oourse  entirely  separated,  though  under 
the  same  roof.  No  report  is  published  of  the  home,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  avoid  publicity,  which  might  deter  suiferers  from  taking 
advantage  of  it. 

*'  The  Washingtonian  Home  of  Chicago  is  somewhat  larger.  Here 
the  average  number  of  inmates  (all  male)  is  about  eighty,  the  total 
number  of  admissions  last  year  having  been  six  hundred  and  seventy, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  two  were  police-court  cases.  The  com- 
mittee of  directors  have  power  to  admit  and  detain  prisoners  com- 
mitted to  the  bridewell  for  ''intemperance,  drunkenness,  or  any 
misdemeanour  caused  thereby,"  for  the  term  of  their  sentence.  The 
patients  are  required  to  contribute  according  to  their  means,  though 
many  are  admitted  free.  On  the  whole  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
expense  is  contributed  by  the  inmates.  The  special  feature  of  this 
home  is  that  an  attempt  is  made  not  merely  to  recover,  but  to  educate 
the  patients.  During  the  first  fortnight,  as  a  rule,  they  remain  in  the 
home,  and  attend  a  series  of  lectures  on  physiology,  especially  relating 
to  the  effects  of  narootios  and  stimulants  on  the  variovw  organi,  as 
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presideDt  Royal  College  of  Sargeons ;  Dr.  Hare,  preflident 
of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Asaociar 
tion,  and  other  well-known  workers  in  the  teniperauce 
cause,  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  the  great  duty  of 
Englishmen  to  urge  adequate  legislation  on  uiis  subject. 

well  as  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  moral  affections  and  passions.  Pro- 
fessor Wilkins,  the  soperintendent,  whose  heart  and  soul  is  in  the 
work,  soon  makes  an  impression  on  all  who  hare  the  slightest  desire 
to  reform,  and,  bj  his  kindly  sympathy  and  adyioe,  revives  hope  in 
the  breast  of  many  a  poor  yiotim.  If  sufficient  progress  is  made  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  patient  goes  ont  during  the  day  to  his 
employment,  returning  for  meals,  and  thus  gradually  slides  back  to 
his  place  in  the  outer  world.  The  experience  meeting  on  Sunday 
eyening  is  a  serioos  affair,  and  though  the  histories  related  are  often 
sad,  many  socoessful  cases  starting  from  declarations  made  there  in 
▼ears  gone  by,  testify  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Friends  of  the 
inmates  and  former  inmates  are  welcome  at  the  meetings. 

"  The  Martha  Washington  Home,  which  is  situated  about  six  miles 
ont  of  the  town,  is  conducted  by  the  same  board,  and  though  only 
opened  recently,  gives  promise  of  that  reward  which  always  attends 
the  untiring  efforts  of  thoroughly  earnest  workers,  guided  alone  by  the 
highest  religious  motives.  The  money  raised  by  licences  in  Chicago 
and  Cooks  Coonty,  amounting  to  about  £1,200  a  year,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  these  two  institutions. 

"  The  New  York  Christian  Home  for  Intemperate  Men,  which  was 
till  lately  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  has  recently  moved 
into  a  fine  new  building  at  the  corner  of  the  Madison  Avenue,  and 
86th  Street.  Here  the  committee  have  power  to  receive  and  detain 
inebriate  men  who  enter  voluntarily  for  a  period  not  ezoeeding  sixty 
days,  and  every  effort  is  made  during  that  time  for  their  "  physical, 
social,  mental,  and  spiritual  **  improvement.  The  institution  claims 
that  of  the  nine  hundred  men  who  have  been  received  since  1877,  a 
majority  give  every  evidence  of  living  consistent  lives.  This  result 
is  attributed  to  the  prominent  position  given  to  religious  instruction 
and  exhortation,  and,  indeed,  unless  patients  express  a  desire  to 
reform  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain. 

"  The  value  of  these  homes  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  for 
many  who  have  benefited  most  by  them  follow  the  example  of  the 
nine  lepers.  That  the  work  is  of  great  practical  value  cannot  be 
doubted,  though  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  relief  and  then 
retarn  straight  to  their  old  habits.  The  stay  in  all  is  too  limited  for 
much  good  to  be  expected  in  old  cases,  but  the  easy  access  and 
prospect  of  returning  quickly  to  the  world  no  doubt  indaces  many  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  treatment  at  an  earlier  stage  than  they  would 
if  the  seclusion  were  longer.  The  facility  for  a  recommencement  of 
work  which  is  impossible  in  a  country  home,  is  an  important  feature, 
as  well  as  the  opportanities  offered  for  joining  temperanoe  societies 
before  throwing  off  the  restraint  of  the  home." 
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In  his  report  (Marcli,  1884,  about  four  months  after 
its  inaagaration)  on  the  working  of  the  Dairy rnple  Home, 
made  to  the  Medical  Temperance  Association,  Dr.  Kerr 
said — 

''Witliont  an  exception,  all  whose  terms  have  as  yet 
expired  have  applied  to  be  allowed  to  remain  longer — as 
long,  in  fact,  as  financial  or  business  considerations  will 
admit  of. 

'*  With  all  this  success,  there  is  one  regret,  the  necessitj 
of  refusing  many  applications  for  admission.  If  the  sum 
of  £2,500  were  forthcoming,  accommodation  for  twelve 
more  patients  could  be  added,  and  we  rely  on  the  prompt 
and  liberal  support  of  the  Christian  and  philanthropic 
public.  Were  the  committee  supplied  with  adequate  funds, 
they  would  gladlj  establish  a  Home  for  Females,  and  a 
third  Home  for  Habitual  Drunkards  of  very  limited 
means.  To  free  the  existing  Dalrymple  Home  from  debt 
£2,000  is  still  needed." 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawksley  is  quoted  in  Church  of  England  Dr.  Tbomtf 
TempercMce  Ohronicle  (October  6),  as  saying  :— *'  It  is  use-  SJotw^^''" 
less  to  tell  these  fallen  and  unhappy  ones  of  the  virtues  of  JjJJJJJJj^ 
temperance ;  their  consciences  are  dead,  and  an  impervious 
and  insatiable  demon  has  possession  of  them.  You  might 
as  well  attempt  to  reason  with  a  hopeless  lunatic.  Until 
the  laws  of  the  country  treat  this  form  of  madness  like 
other  lunacy,  and  deal  with  it  by  a  sufficiently  long  sus- 
tained coercion,  so  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be 
found  a  self-denying  and  heroic  band  of  men  and  women 
who,  by  a  vow  of  total  abstinence  faithfully  carried  out, 
show  the  right  way  to  their  weaker  brethren,  and  demon- 
strate how  perfectly  health  and  happiness  may  be  sustaiued 
without  the  smallest  aid  from  agencies  which  to  so  great 
an  extent  are  proved  to  be  the  faciUs  descensus  to  all  the 
other  sins  and  crimes  of  our  fellen  moral  nature." 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle^  November  The  Lambeth 
16,  1883,  says :— "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of  g^JJ^L,^ 
Guardians  on  Wednesday,  it  was  moved — *  That  this  board,  the  nece«!ty 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  provision  JJ^HaWtuai 
being  made  for  the  more  stringent  dealing  with  habitual  DruxOurd'e 
drniScards,  do  memorialize  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  take  such  steps  as  will  lead  to  the  law  being  so  amended 
as  to  give  power  to  local  authorities  or  boards  of  guardians 
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to  establish  and  maintain  inebriate  retreats,  either  in  con- 
nection with  existing  workhouses  or  asylums  or  in  separate 
establishments,  as  may  be  thought  most  desirable;  and, 
further,  that  power  be  given  to  magistrates  to  commit 
habitual  drunkards  to  such  retreats  with  or  without  their 
consent,  provision  being  made  for  the  recovery  of  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  when  it  is  ascertained  that  persons 
restrained  have  means  for  their  own  support,  or  that  there 
Are  relatives  or  guardians  who  under  the  existing  law  are 
liable  and  able,  wholly  or  partially,  to  maintain  them.' — 
The  motion  was  carried,  there  being  onl^  one  dissentient." 
The  need  of         §  3^*  One  powerful  and  comprehensive  initiatory  mea- 
tateraatioMl  gtire  for  optional  and  prohibitory  Ic^slation,  for  which  the 
view  of'       times  seem  ripe,  is  that  of  the  establishment  of  international 
Sink^iiito-    relations  on  the  drink  question.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
utka.  that  for  England  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  drastic  liquor 

legislation  without  such  an  understanding  with  other 
countries  woald  serionsly  affect  international  commercial 
relations ;  i.e.,  if  those  countries  in  which  such  legislation 
would  most  interfere  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  had 
not  first  been  taken  into  England's  confidence  and  invited 
to  co-operate,  and  had  their  just  demands  considered  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  satisfied. 

But  having  faithfully  made  these    efforts,  England 

OQght  then  to  carry  her  scheme  into  effect.    And  there 

should  be  no  question  of  compensation  for  direct  losses  to 

other  countries,  and  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  and  for 

the  same  reasons  that  no  compensation — except  such  as 

lies  in  special  opportunities  in  proper  fields  of  commerce 

— ought  to  be    made    to  dispossessed    publicans.      For 

if  publicans  within  the  country  are  compensated,  then, 

logically  and  upon  the  same  scale,  ought  compensation  to 

be  extended  to  foreign  traders. 

The  need  of         Indeed,    there  are  certain   measures  which  only  an 

ISJSSlfeD?**  international  agreement  would  make  possible,  such,  for 

for  the  Rene-  instance,  as  the  right  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  at  sea. 

2on'of  liquor  In  the  International  Conference  at  the  Hague  in  1881,  the 

traffic  oaUife  fearful  consequences  in  shipwrecks  and  loss  of  life  due  to 

this  cause  were  pointed  out,  and  a  resolution  passed  to  tiy 

and  induce  the  respective  governments  to  put  an  end  to 

that  form  of  the  traffic ;  and  it  waa  recently  stated  by  a 

correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Coinmerce  that 
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the  British  Gbvemment  are  taking  steps  to  pnt  an  end  to 
this  traffic  on  the  North  Sea,  and  to  that  end  woald  seek 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  other  conntries 
which  are  parties  to  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention. 

International  exchange  of  information  as  to  the  van'ons 
legislative  measures  taken,  the  commissioning  of  official 
representatives  to  international  conferences  on  the  drink 
qnestion,  and  other  steps  of  a  cognate  nature,  would  all  he 
means  for  promoting  the  good  work  of  bringing  the  nations 
into  a  closer  bond  of  common  fellowship,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tend  to  bring  about  a  most  healthful  spirit  of  inter- 
national emulation  for  good  legislation. 

§  90.  Alcohol  is  so  potent  and  subtle  a  destroyer  of  the  need  for 
the  best  qualities  in  man  and  the  race ;  so  much  more  for-  tbeeeuuisb. 
midable  and  complex  in  its  effects  than  is  any  other  foe  to  ^S^^^t 
man's  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health — ^to  his  happiness  JJ^JJJ^,^ 
and  usefulness  on  earth — that  governments  ought  to  insist  of  inoaiiy 
upon  the  establishment  of  permanent  national  commissions,  ||'^i~* 
in  every  way  fitted  and  provided  with  the  necessary  means  qneRtion  of 
for  investigating  the  whole  question  of  alcohol  and  man.     ^^^  *"* 

It  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  that  of  poverty,  and,  in 
fact,  as  was  pointed  out  in  chapter  x.,  poverty  would 
hardly  prove  a  considerable  problem  to  a  sober  nation,  and 
even  if  it  were,  a  sober  nation  would  be  amply  adequate 
to  cope  with  it.  If  the  Boyal  Commission  •  for  Housing 
the  Poor  will  study  the  cause,  the  all- promoting  cause,  of 
poverty — drink — and  probe  and  expose  this  source  of  evil 
in  a  thorough  conscientious  manner,  then  will  its  work 
be,  and  deserve  to  be,  blessed  indeed,  and  its  members  will 
reap  for  themselves  the  rich  harvest  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence and  gratitude.  But  this  should  only  precede,  not 
take  the  place  of,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  official 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  whole  drink  •question, 
which  should  annually  issue  a  full  report  of  the  results  of 
its  investigation,  the  report  to  be  sold  at  cost  price  all 
over  the  land.  The  commission  established  in  Switzerland 
to  this  end  might  furnish  suggestions  for  formation, 
charnder,  duties,  responsibilities,  etc. 

Among  reforms  needed  to  facilitate  effective  legislation 
generally  would  be  that  of  an  enactment  by  which  members 
directly  interested  in  any  legislation  should  de  facto  be 

•  See  p.  241. 
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disqnalified  from  Toting  in  snch  cases ;  just  as  much,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  that  interested  parties  are 
excluded  from  juries. 

§  91.  Legislative  and  social  efforts^ssential  fore- 
runners of  direct  temperance  legislation — have  been  for 
some  jears  continually  increasing  in  number.  One  of 
these,  known  as  the  cofEee  tavern  and  street  stall  move' 
ment,  has  already  become  very  popular.* 

**  It  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance  that  the  pablio  mind  shonld  be 
disabused  of  tbe  idea  that  the  rarious  non-alcoholio  drinks  are 
$uh8titute$  for  aloobol,  or  that  any  sach  substitutes  are  required. 
Alcohol  is  a  poison  through  and  through ;  the  real  substitutes  for  it 
are  also  poisons,  yiz.,  ethers,  chloral,  etc.  The  Son  of  Temp^ance 
(April,  1884)  makes  these  pertinent  remarks — 

'*  When  a  man  who  sticks  to  alcohol  sees  an  abstainer  drinking  a 
'done  or  an  'ade,  he  naturally  concludes  that  the  whole  question  at 
issue  is  simplj  one  as  to  the  sort  of  tipple.  The  alcoholist  declares 
his  weak  wine  to  be  no  yiler  a  compound  nor  more  hurtful  than  the 
stuff  drunk  as  a  substitute  by  the  abstainer.  And  in  this  particular 
he  is  not  very  far  wrong,  ^e  habit  of  U8in$^  a  substitute  gives  an 
impression  that  there  is  a  natural  want.  Taste  and  expense  then 
become  important  factors.  If  there  be  no  saving  in  the  latter  the 
former  prevails,  and  a  lapse  is  the  consequence.  Many  a  man  who 
has  by  his  own  habits  thus  obscured  the  issue  has  been  lost  to  the 
moyement.  Then,  again,  qoite  apart  from  economic  and  physical 
considerations,  there  is  the  habit  of  drinking  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
drinking.  Substitotes  perpetuate  this  ridioalous  and  pernicious 
habit.  What  greater  folly  can  be  conceived  than  liqnoring^up  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  for  every  possible  excuse  I  Substitutes  supply 
the  means,  and  the  result  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  by  continuance 
in  the  old  practice." 

Ginger  beer,  if  made,  as  it  generally  is,  by  fermenting  a  mixture 
of  sugar,  ganger,  and  water,  contains  as  much  alcohol  as  ordinary 
ale;  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  herb  or  root  beers  commonly 
used  in  tbe  mannfactoring  districts.  Among  healthful  invigorating 
drinks,  besides  water,  are:  Hot  mUk,  of  which  the  Louisville 
Medical  News  (November  10, 1883)  says,  **  Milk  that  is  heated  too 
much  above  100^  Fahr.  loses,  for  the  time,  a  degree  of  its  sweetness 
and  density ;  bat  no  one  fatigued  by  over-exertion  of  body  or  mind 
who  has  ever  experieaced  the  reviving  influence  of  a  tumbler 
of  this  beverage  as  hot  as  it  can  be  sipped,  will  willingly  forego 
a  resort  to  it  because  of  its  having  been  rendered  somewhat  less 
acceptable  to  the  palate.  The  promptness  with  which  its  cordial 
influence  is  felt  is  indeed  sorprising.  Some  portions  seem  to  be 
dig^ested  and  appropriated  almost  immediately;  and  many  who 
fancy  that  they  need  alcoholic  stimulants  when  exhausted  by  labour 
of  brain  or  body,  will  find  in  this  simple  draught  an  equivalent  that 
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The  Briiisli  coffee  tayem  temperance  moYement  seems  Thtorictn 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  novel  and  very  noble  efforts  JJJf„^{*'of 

temperance 
will  be  as  abandantlj  satisfyifig  and  more  enduring  in  its  effects."  ooffee- 
And  oattMol  drink,  the  late  Dr.  Parkes'  receipt  for  which  is  given  |jl![2ll/ 
here  as  fonnd  in  the  Church  of  England  I'emperance  Chronicle  (June  Their 
9, 1888)  :  **  The  proportions  are  }lb.  of  oatmeal  to  two  or  three  quarts  charact«> 
of  water,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  work  and  thirst ;  J^^ 
it  should  be  well  boiled,  and  then  an  ounce  or  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  brown  sugar  added.  If  you  find  it  thicker  than  you  like,  add  three 
quails  of  water.    Before  drinking  it  shake  up  the  oatmeal  well 
through  the  liquid.     In  summer  drink  this  cold ;  in  winter  hot.    Yon 
will  find  this  not  only  quenches  thirsc,  but  will  give  you  more  strength 
and  endurance  than  any  other  drink.    If  you  cannot  boil  it,  you  can 
take  a  little  oatmeal  mixed  with  cold  water  and  sugar,  but  this  is  not 
so  good ;  always  boil  it  if  you  can.    If  at  any  time  you  hare  to  make 
a  yery  long  day,  as  in  harvest,  and  cannot  stop  for  meals,  increase 
tlie  oatmeal  to  ilb.  or  even  |lb.,  and  the  water  to  three  quarts  if  you 
are  likely  to  be  very  thirsty.    If  you  cannot  get  oatmeal,  wheat-flour 
will  do,  but  not  quite  so  welL    Those  who  tried  this  recipe  ]aat  year 
found  that  they  could  get  through  more  work  than  when  using  beer, 
and  were  stronger  and  healthier  at  the  end  of  the  harvest.    Cold  tea 
and  skim  milk  are  also  found  to  be  better  than  beer,  but  not  equal  to 
the  oatmeal  drink." 

An  excellent  promoter  of  easy  digestion  is  malt  extract.  Barley 
possesses  such  an  abundance  of  diastase  or  starch-digesting  principle, 
that  malt  or  an  extract  from  it,  if  properly  prepared,  is  not  only 
nutritive  by  reason  of  the  malt  sugar,  dextrine,  and  phosphates 
which  it  contains,  but  highly  digestive  of  other  starchy  foods  also,  as 
bread,  potatoes,  etc  Many  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  nutritive 
and  digestive  properties  of  barley  malt,  resort  to  beer  and  other 
fermented  alcoholic  liquors,  preps^red  in  part  from  malt,  as  the  most 
available  or  proper  preparation.  But  this  course  is  a  most  mistaken 
one ;  for  in  the  first  place,  in  the  process  of  boiling  the  sweet  wort 
or  infusion  of  malt  for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  all  the  digestive 
properties  are  entirely  destroyed,  as  diastase  is  rendered  quite  inert 
by  a  temperature  of  130°.  Therefore  beer  possesses  no  ability  to  aid 
digestion,  and  the  alcohol  it  contains  we  know  to  be  a  retsjrder  of 
digestion.  Secondly,  in  brewing,  the  nutritive  principles  are  almost 
all  sacrificed  by  fermentation  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  We 
find,  therefore,  in  beer  hardly  anything  whatever  of  the  nutritive 
or  digestive  beneficial  properties  of  malt,  but  simply  a  solution  of 
weak  alcohol  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  with  such  other  additions  as 
brewers  chose  to  make  for  the  sake  of  colour  or  flavour.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  nutritive  value  of  malt.  Prof.  Baron  Liebig  originated 
the  idea  of  evaporating  the  infusion  or  sweet  wort  to  the  consistency 
of  a  syrup,  in  which  condition  it  would  keep  indefinitely.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  being  conducted  in  an  open  pan  or  kettle,  and  by 
boiling,  the  digestive  principle  was  entirely  destroyed.  By  the  Kepler 
process,  the  evaporation  of  sweet  wort  is  conducted  at  a  low  temper- 
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TiMpromi-  of  Captain  Oeorge  Bajlj  and  bis  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Bajlj. 
token'^  In  1853  Mrs.  Bayly  had  started  a  series  of  Mothers' 
Mn.  Mary  Meetings  in  Netting  Dale  and  its  vicinity  for  the  purpose 
nwvMiieDU  ^^  rendering  mntnal  assistance  in  saving  yonng  men 
from  the  ^nk-shops,  and  helping  those  women  who 
suffered  because  of  a  drinking  husband  or  father. 

It  was  finally  resolved  at  these  meetings  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  reach  the  drinking  men  directly,  and 
in  relation  to  this.  Captain  Bayly,  writing  to  me,  April  11, 
1884,  says,  *'  On  the  1st  of  February,  1860,  Mrs.  Bayly 
invited  sixteen  of  the  most  notorious  drunkards  in  the 
Potteries  (Kensington)  to  tea  and  spend  the  evening, 
the  result  being  that  five  signed  the  pledge,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  more  than  one  bundled  signed.  ...  At 
a  meeting  a  man  said,  '  We  want  a  public-hoase  without 
the  drink !  *  and  on  March  16th  one  was  opened  and  called 
the*  Workmen's  Hall.'" 
^atoMfor  The   "public-house  without  the  drink"  became  the 

ramSuof  coffee  taverns  of  which,  particularly  during  the  last  two  or 
u*  **'1!i  *^ree  years,  a  great  number  have  been  established  all  over 
-  *'"•  the  land,  owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society.  That  great  good  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  these  taverns  and 
stalls  cannot  be  doubted;  but  while  in  Leeds  and  other 
places  the  coffee  taverns  pay  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent., 
m  London  the  results  have  been  most  unsatisfactory, 
because  of  the  poor  furnishing  and  wretched  management 
of  these  places. 

At  a  meeting  (March  15,  1884)  of  the  relieving  officers 

atnre  in  vacuo,  not  exceeding  100^  Fahr.,  so  that  the  diastase  is  follj 
preserved;  and  in  this  prodaot  all  the  valnable  properties  of  malt 
are  preserved  in  concentrated  form,  yis.,  diastase,  dextrine,  malt 
>^fir>^i  phosphates,  and  albnmenoids,  all  highly  necessary  to  the 
human  physical  g^wth  and  health.  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular 
(London),  in  reporting  on  this  sabject,  says  that  the  Kepler  Extract 
of  Malt  is  reliable,  and  is  mannfaotared  in  snoh  carefnl  manner  as  to 
ensare  the  preserration  of  its  valuable  constituents.  It  is  very 
delicious  to  the  taste,  and  has  been  found  by  analysis  to  be  exceedingly 
rich  in  diastase,  and  cooseqaentlyis  a  valuable  digestive  agent.  The 
Lancet  reports  upon  the  Kepler  extract  as  the  best  known,  and  in 
this  country  (England)  the  largest  used  extract  of  malt.  It  is  as 
distinct  an  advance  in  therapeutics  as  was  the  introduction  of  ood- 
liver  oiL  Used  with  milk,  with  water,  or  with  soda-water,  it  makes  a 
Douxiihing,  refreshing  drink. 
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of  metropolitaa  unions  invited  bj  the  committee  of  the 
National  Temperance  Leagne,  "Mr.  Birch,  for  Bizteen 
years  a  relieving  officer  in  the  Holbom  union  district,  said 
he  thought  that  drink  prodaced  three-fonrths  of  the 
pauperism  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  .  .  .  He 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  friends  of  temperance  would 
endeayour  to  find  some  really  palatable  dnnk  to  take  the 
people  off  intoxicating  beverages.  As  to  tbe  coffee  taverns, 
the  stuff  they  sold  was  not  worth  drinking.  The  one  they 
opened  in  Gray's  Inn  Road  sold  articles  which  the  British 
working  man  could  not  be  expected  to  consume,  and  it  was 
now  shut  up.  ...  A  relieving  officer  from  the  Whiteohapel 
district  said  he  was  glad  the  first  speaker  had  put  the 
estimate  of  the  drink-caused  pauperism  at  three-fourths. 
It  was  a  low  estimate,  but  it  was  one  with  which  they 
coald  all  agree.  Had  it  been  put  as  high  as  nine-tenths, 
he  personally  should  not  have  objected  to  it.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Wright  said  that  he  had  an  all-round  experience  of 
London,  and  could  testify  that  the  great  cause  of  pauperism 
was  drink.  Another  cause  was  the  wretched  homes  in 
which  the  people  lived,  making  the  public-house  the  only 
bit  of  comfort  they  could  get.  His  experience  of  the  coffee 
tavern  was  anything  but  to  their  credit.  The  articles  sold 
at  them  were  so  bad  that  he  did  not  wonder  at  people 
forsaking  them  for  the  pubb'c-honse.  There  was  one  man 
doing  an  immense  and  successful  work  for  temperance,  and 
that  was  Mr.  Lockhart.  The  viands  he  sold  were  worth 
the  money  he  charged  for  them,  and  his  establishments 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  poor.  Let  the  coffee 
taverns  imitate  his  method,  and  they  would  succeed."  * 

Recently  a  number  of  interesting  letters  on  this  subject 
have  appeared  in  the  IkUly  Chronicle^  on  which,  in  its 
editorial,  April  21,  1884,  it  comments  as  follows: — 

*'  That  the  Coffee  Palace  Movement,  in  the  metropolis  Th«  Daap 
at  least,  has  not  been  so  brilliantly  successful  as  its  pro-  the  uuna^e? 
meters  anticipated  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted.     We  have  S^SuIh^*** 
received  numbers  of  letters  from  correspondents  complain-  neau. 
ing  of  the  wretched  accommodation  provided  ana   the 
doubtful  quality  of  the  refreshments  supplied  at  many  of 
the  establishments  described  as  coffee  palaces.  ...  It  would 

*  Tmng^ance  Record,  Maroh  20, 1884 
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be  unfair  to  deny  that  some  of  thene  temperance  restanrants 
are  admirably  coDdacted  and  well-found  in  every  respect, 
bat,  as  a  mle,  the  coffee  palaces  are  scarcely  places  to 
wbich.  a  philonopher  would  resort  in  order  to  find  justifi- 
cation for  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  the  problem  of 
existence.  When  we  remember  that  the  great  object 
of  the  coffee  palace  movement  was  to  provide  counter 
attractions  to  tbe  public-houses,  and  thus  to  mark  tbe 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  social 
recreation  and  enjoyment,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  object 
has  been  fultilled.  The  muddy-brown  liquid  sold  for  coffee 
at  the  coffee  palaces  is  not  calculated  to  impress  people 
with  the  advantages  of  a  temperance  dietary.  If  the 
British  workman  is  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his  beer,  he 
must  be  offered  something  better  than  a  washy  solution  of 
horse-beans,  rotten  dates,  and  burnt  figs.  Genuine  coffee 
can  be  brewed  for  the  price  charged  for  the  adulterated 
rubbish  which,  if  our  numerous  correspondents  are  to  be 
believed,  is  supplied  at  most  of  the  coffee  palace^.  We 
call  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  interests  of  temperance, 
and  should  be  sorry  to  say  an^hing  detrimental  to  the 
cause.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  prosper  with  the 
assistance  of  adulteration.  Coffee  palaces  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  they  supply  the  public  with  coffee.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  promoters  of  the  temperance 
movement  will  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disti*ibution 
of  the  objectionable  stuff  at  present  sold  at  their  *  palaces/ 
The  buildings  themselves,  too,  would  be  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  if  an  appearance 
of  cheerfulness,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  were  imparted  to 
them." 

To  be  completely  successful,  English  coffee  taverns 
must  supply  the  best  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  at  the  cheapest 
rates,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  duty  on  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  ought  to  be  removed,  and  Java  coffee 
should  be  as  easily  obtainable  aa  any  other  kinds.  The 
ladies  who  superintend  these  taverns  should  thoroughly 
understand  how  to  prepare  the  drinks;  a  book  of  com- 
plaint of  management  should  be  on  hand  at  all  taverns,  in 
which  complaints  could  be  entered  and  subscribed  to  by 
witnesses  or  partners  in  the  grievance.  Friends  and  sup- 
porters of  temperance  should  take  a  personal  interest  in 
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ihe  attractiTenefis,  propriety,  excellence,  and  cheapness  of 
such  taverns,  secnring  for  them  the  best  bread  and  butter, 
cold  meats,  dieese,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate,  milk,  etc. 

Thej  should  have  neat  reading-rooms,  with  the  prin- 
dpal  duly  and  weekly  papers,  magazines,  md  sterling  light 
and  simple  literatare  in  plenty,  not  simply  snch  books 
as  can  be  got  cheapest,  at  an  anotion,  or  given  by  some- 
body without  care  or  selection ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  should 
be  an  absolute  condition  that  none  but  thoroughly  whole- 
some books  should  be  admitted,  t.6.,  upon  the  decision  of 
a  competent  committee.  There  should  be  special  meetings 
and  gatherings  so  arranged  as  to  secure  not  only  social 
entertainment,  but  strengthening  of  the  main  purpose 
which  brings  them  together.*  For  unless  the  coffee  tavern 
outbids  the  conveniences  of  the  liquor  shop,  it  will  be 
beaten  in  the  race. 

But  in  order  to  meet  the  freat  requirement  of  the  time  SnggwHra 
— a  substitute  for  the  public-house ;  a  substitute  not  in  the  ^™a|i£f' 
sense  of.  equivcUent,  but  a  substitute  in  the  sense  that  it  uvern  pn>. 
shall  displace  and  victoriously  supplant  the  public-house  Sf^l^eun^ 
— ^why  should  not  the  coffee-tavern  system  be  merged  in  utdien. 
a  more  comprehensive  plan,  by  which  not  only  healthy 
drinks,  good  amusementis,  and  wholesome  literature,  but 
the  entire  physiological  needs  of  man  could  be  amply  and 
cheaply  supplied  ? 

One  of  the  first  efforts  in  this  direction  was  made  at  First  efforts 
the  close  of  the  last  century  by  the  famous  scientist  and  ^ui?lS£!m 
philanthropist.  Count  Bumford,  who  invented  the  well-  utthen 
known  Bumford  soup.      The  institutions  supplying  the  ^^thT^ti- 
Bumford  soup,  during  1818,  and  again  in  1846,  1847,  and  JJJJJ-^i^ 
1848,  did  much  to  save  Germany  from  the  horrors  of  a  iiorgni^ 

stern's  stasm 

*  The  Echo  (October  11,  1883)  mentions  a  good  moyement  in  Berlin 
behalf  of  boyg,  as  follows : — 

« To-morrow  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Mansion  Honse  to 
promote  the  formation  of  a  Working  Lads'  Institnte  for  Bast  London. 
The  object  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  working  lads  of  the 
Metropolis  by  establishing  in  those  neighbonrhoods  where  lai^ 
numbers  are  employed  or  reside,  institutes  where  snch  youths  may 
profitably  spend  their  evening  hoars,  and  so  be  saved  from  tempta- 
tions and  snares  of  the  streets,  the  publio-honses,  mnsic-halls,  and 
'  penny  gafb.'  In  connection  with  each  institute  will  be  prorided 
healthy  recreation,  good  and  useful  reading,  and  the  means  of 
educational  and  moral  improTement." 
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general  famine.    In  1866  Mrs.  Lina  Morgeostem*  bnilt 
her  large  and  now  famous  steam  kitchen,  where  all  food 
is  prepared  scmpalonslj  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
sanitary  and  scientific  methods,  is  served  daintily  on  the 
premises,  or  sent  to  order,  and  in  all  oases  sold  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rates.    This  experiment  is  now  being  tried 
in  Stockholm  with  marked  success  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Smith, 
«*«w»..«.       *^®  "ex- Brandy  King"  of  Sweden,  and  there  can  be  no 
Md huo^n   doubt  of  its  success,  if  properly  introduced,  in  England. 
IS^inlport-  Co-operation  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour.    We  practise 

•nee  Aud  it  with  advantage  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  why  should  not  co-operative  food  prepara- 
tion and  sale  prove  successful?  Indeed,  so  &r  as  the 
masses  of  both  head  and  hand  labourers  are  concerned, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  such  co-operation  will 
prove  in  almost  every  respect  more  advantageous  than  any 
other  form. 

I  have  not  the  space  here  for  treating  this  great 
question  in  detail,  I  can  onlv  throw  out  a  hint  or  two,  and 
cite  briefly  from  Mr.  Smith  s  experiences. 

It  is  impossible  that  food  should  be  prepared  either  as 
well  or  as  cheaply  in  the  labourer's  home,  with  it«  generally 
imperfect  domestic  facilities,  as  it  could  be  in  a  la^e  steam 
kitchen  speciallv  and  skilfully  constructed,  and  stocked 
with  utensils  and  materials  for  feeding  thousands  of  persons. 
And  while  poor  and  bfldly  cooked  food  notably  prepares 
the  stomach  to  crave  for  strong  drink,  nutritious,  easily 
digested,  and  well-cooked  food  as  notably  serves  to  render 
the  system  less  tolerant  of  strong  drink,  and  good  health 
means  temperate  desires,  better  work,  and  that  self-reliance 
which  makes  a  man  able  to  take  proper  care  of  himself, 
and  be  helpful  to  others  also.  From  Mr.  Smith's  views  of 
the  working  and  results  of  the  steam  kitchen  system,  as 
reported  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (April  3,  1884),  I  make 
the  following  quotations : — 

'*  Of  the  expenditure  of  a  working  man,  15  per  cent, 
only  goes  in  house-rent,  while  60  per  cent,  goes  in  food. 
Therefore,  if  you  provide  every  working  man  with  a  free 
house  for  ever,  the  effect  is  only  equal  to  saving  him 

*  Die  VollcskUcken  Wtrtschafiliche  Anstalten  fUr  hillige  nahrende 
wid  Bchmackhajte  Massenspeisung  im  Krieg  und  Frieden.  Lino 
Moigenstem.    Berlin,  1883. 
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15  per  cent,  of  bis  wages.  But  if  jon  can  make  a  radical 
reformation  in  his  food,  yon  have  a  much  greater  margin 
to  play  npon.  If  yon  conld  provide  him  with  food  twice 
as  nonrishing  as  that  which  he  g^ts  now,  so  that  he  only 
needs  to  bny  half ,  as  much,  of  it,  or  if  yon  give  him  as 
mnch  food  as  he  gets  at  present  at  half  the  price,  yon  save 
him  at  one  stroke  30  per  cent,  of  his  wages,  or  twice  as 
mnch  as  the  whole  of  his  house-rent.  And  it  can  be 
done."* 

As  to  the  best  system  of  cooking,  Mr.  Smith  says : 

''  I  have  examined  almost  eveir  system  of  cooking  that 
is  known  to  ciyilieed  man ;  and  I  have  now  come  to  the 
oonolusion  that  no  system  is  so  good  as  that  of  cooking  by 
steam  water  bath,  so  economical,  so  efficient  In  cooking 
the  great  thing  is  temperature ;  and  by  this  means  it  is 
possible  either  to  roast  or  to  boil  each  description  of  food 
at  the  exact  degree  of  the  thermometer  that  is  necessary. 
The  system  at  present  in  use  in  the  barracks  of  the  German 
army  is  by  far  the  best.  I  have  bought  up  the  patent  for 
Norway  and  Sweden;  and  before  long  I  ez{)ect  to  have 
the  machines  in  working  order  in  every  town  in  the  whole 
country.  You  may  think  this  is  a  simple  matter ;  but  let 
me  tell  you  the  results.  In  Sweden  the  working  man,  at 
the  ordinary  cook-shops,  will  pay  Is,  2d,  a  day  for  three 
meals  for  himself.  At  my  kitchen  I  supply  him  with  three 
meals  a  day  for  Sd.,  making  a  saving  of  40  per  cent.,  and 
for  this  8d.  I  supply  much  better  food — the  very  best  that 
can  be  bought  anywhere,  and  much  better  cooked  than  you 
can  get  in  any  hotels  in  London.  I  can  do  this  and  make 
a  profit  at  it — a  profit  of  2^.  on  each  day.  I  chai^  them 
more  than  cost  price  in  order  that  the  profits  may  accumu- 
late for  establishing  other  kitchens  in  other  places,  and  for 
furnishing  the  kitchens  with  adjuncts  in  the  shape  of  music- 
halls,  libraries,  etc.,  while  a  part  of  the  accumulated  profit 
is  devoted  to  providing  pensions  for  members  in  old  age." 

And  as  to  the  management,  he  adds : 

"  Come  to  Stockholm,  and  I  will  show  you  my  kitchen 
in  working  order.  Every  Saturday  night  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  kitchen  must  pay  an  advance 

*  In  an  Open  Letter  to  the  Working  Men  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Smith 
says  he  even  thinks  that  as  maoh  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  present  costs 
ot  food  might  thus  be  sared. 

2o 
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for  the  whole  seren  days.  Thej  receire  twenty-one  tickets, 
one  for  each  meal.  Thej  can  give  them  away  if  they 
pleaee,  bnt  they  are  never  wasted.  We  know,  therefore, 
exactly  to  one  meal  how  many  will  be  required  through 
the  week.  At  Berlin,  where  there  is  a  society  of  charitable 
ladies  who  supply  cheap  food  for  the  people,  they  supply 
it  to  any  one  who  comes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  nerer 
know  whether  their  demand  will  be  great  or  small,  and 
they  have  to  eat  op  one  day  what  is  left  over  from  another. 
Under  my  system  nothing  is  left  over.  We  know  exactly 
what  is  wanted,  and  it  is  cooked  fresh  when  it  is  wanted. 
The  people  can  either  come  and  eat  their  meal  at  the 
kitchen,  or  they  can  bring  it  home  in  vessels  which  keep 
it  warm.  I  send  out  meals  to  Victories  and  workshops  in 
vessels  so  constructed  that  they  keep  warm  for  hours. 
There  is  nothing  wasted,  and  the  food  is  apportioned, 
f^scor^ing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  on  the  most  scientific 
pn  I  pies.  Care  is  taken  to  provide  exactly  the  number 
of  grammes  of  &tty  matter  and  albumen — ^in  winter  more 
fat,  in  spring  more  albumen ;  but  the  correct  proportion  is 
always  maintained.  We  have  all  varieties  of  food,  each 
cooked  in  its  own  proper  way  to  perfection.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  we  have  as  many  as  sixty  menus  from  which 
people  can  take  their  choice.  The  economy  resulting  is 
surprising.  The  waste  of  separate  fires  and  separate 
kitchen  rooms  is  appalling.  I  undertake  to  provide  any 
family  of  man,  wife,  and  two  children,  who  will  pay  me 
the  rent  of  their  kitchen  and  the  cost  of  their  fuel,  with 
dinner  all  the  year  round  for  nothing !  " 

Dnring  his  recent  visit  to  London,  Mr.  Smith  told  me 
that  by  next  autnmn  he  expected  to  have  ten  large  steam 
kitchens  at  work  in  Stockholm. 

§  92.  A  remedial  measure  of  the  very  first  importance, 
in  which  State,  Church,  society,  and  the  individual  ought  to 
co-operate,  is  that  of  procuring  for  all  localities  an  abundant, 
permanent,  free  supply  of  fresh,  pure,  sparkling  water. 

**  Spring  or  fountain  water,"  says  Thomas  ^&yon,  in  his 
Way  to  save  Wealth  (London,  1697),  "  is  the  most  whole- 
some and  sweet  of  all  drinks.  A  sober  man  coming  to 
a  feast  eats  his  meat  (food)  with  six  times  more  delight 
than  the  other,  because  he  brings  an  exact  palate  to  taste, 
and  a  clean  and  sharp  stomach  to  entertain  it." 
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In  An  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life  (London,  1725),  Dr.Oeorgt 
Dr.  George  Cheyne  says—"  Without  peradventure  water  SfS^T 
was  the  primitiye  original  drink,  and  happy  had  it  been  (n»> 
for  the  race  of  mankind  if  other  mixed  and  artificial  liquors 
had  never  been  inyented.     Water  alone  is  sufficient  and 
effectual  for  all  the  purposes  of  human  wants  in  drink. 
Common  sense  will  tell  us  that  the  purest  and  thinnest 
water  is  fittest  to  circulate  through  tubes  so  infinitely 
small  as  some  in  animal  bodies  are,  and  eyen  that  it  alone 
will  nourish  plants  and  bring  them  to  perfection." 

In  dealing  with  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  we 
saw  how  overwhelming  is  the  bodily  need  of  water,  that 
water  is  the  first,  food  the  second,  necessity.  And  thene- 
fore  it  may  justly  be  claimed  that  for  health  and  normal 
living,  the  supply  of  pure  water  is  as  necessary  as  the 
supply  of  pure  food. 

Some  cities — Antwerp  among  others — ^have  re^^ntly  Wat«r 
secured  this  priceless  boon  for  the  inhabitants,  an*?    4ie  AnurSJ*" 
laws  for  the  water  supply  in  Antwerp  provide  that  in 
whatsoever  house  the  landlord  has  not  complied  with  this 
ordinance,  he  can  be  legally  compelled  at  once  to  do  so. 
As  to  London,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  there  has  been  The  «gitft- 
a  constant  agitation  in  this  direction,  though  it  has  not  as  ^'water 
yet  met  with  complete  success.     Early  in  1859  an  associa-  "^PR^sr  in 
tion  for  the  erection  of  drinking-fountains  was  formed  in  diiriogtb« 
London  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in  April  of  that  year  it  Jjjj  JJ[2J^" 
held  an  important  meeting.* 

Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  chairman.  Lord  Carlisle, 
were  the  most  prominent  speakers.  The  latter  said  he 
thought  ^  all  present  would  agree  with  him"  that  "g^* 
palaces  and  beer-houses  were  the  most  besetting  evils  of 
London,  and  that  drinking-fountains  "would  in  some  measure 
alleviate  these." 

Earl  Shaftesbury  said  that  pure  water  was  an  im- 
perative need  ;  they  were  to  recollect  the  general  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  this  respect.  The  water  was 
generally  received  into  butts  which  stood  in  the  outer  yard, 

*  The  first  fountain,  near  St.  Sepulchre's  Ohnrohi  in  Skinner  Street, 
was  bnilt  the  same  month.  In  June,  1862,  the  magnificent  fountain 
in  Victoria  Park  was  inaugurated  bj  its  donor,  Miss — now  Baroness 
— Burdett-Coutts.  Since  then  between  three  and  four  hundred  have 
been  erected  all  oyer  the  metropolis. 
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where  they  absorbed  all  the  foul  air  and  gases  that  passed 

over  them.* 

Daring  last    year  an   agitation  of  a  more  effective 

oharacter,  and  which  gives  promise  of  nUimate  sucoess, 
A'^*f.''i°„  called  forth  the  following  letter  to  the  Poll  Mall  QcuielU 
GoMtUt  00      t August  Id,  loooj  : — 
the  present 

w^rappiy  ''  Sib, — ^Five  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies  draw 
fo  London,  their  supplies  from  the  Thames  above  Teddiiu^n  Lock. 
The  average  daily  flow  of  the  river  at  the  intakes  during 
August  is  500,000,000  gallons.  These  companies  abstract 
68,000,000  gallons  per  day — that  is,  a  little  more  than  one 
eighth  of  the  total  flow.  They  possess  power  to  abstract 
110,000,000  gallons  per  day.  On  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Thames  there  dwell  900,000  people  (including  200,000  in 
towns  of  upwards  of  2,000  inhabitants),  and  upon  it  there 
live  60,000  horses,  160,000  cattle,  900,000  sheep,  and 
120,000  pigs.  Their  sewage  and  refuse  pass  into  the 
Thames,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  theory  that 
polluted  river-water  purifies  itself  in  its  flow  has  been 
proved  to  be  false.  After  filtration  this  water  is  sent  to 
London.  It  is  considered  very  satisfactory  when  filtration 
removes  28  per  cent,  of  the  organic  impurities,  leaving 
72  per  cent,  to  be  supplied  in  solution  to  the  consumer. 
The  companies  derive  a  gross  annual  income  of  £750,000 
for  this  supply.  The  volume  of  the  flow  in  the  river  is 
fairly  constant,  but  the  amounts  of  its  pollution  and  of  the 
quantities  absb^acted  daily  are  necessarily  increasing  ones. 
The  whole  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  Bluebool^,  and^ 
if  disputed,  the  reference  for  each  will  be  given. 

''If  it  were  possible  for  these  companies  to  have  a 
reservoir  containing  68,000,000  gallons  of  absolutely  pure 
water,  and  into  it  were  allowed  to  go  the  contents  of 
water-closets,  household  slops,  and  manufacturing  refuse 
of  112,500  people,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they 
respectively  enter  the  Thames  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
addition  aa  much  of  the  manure  of  7,500  horses,  20,000 
cattle,  112,500  sheep,  and  15,000  pigs,  as  could  find  its 
way  Uiere,  and  if  28  per  cent.,  or  even  60  per  cent.,  of 

*  Becent  inquiries  into  the  oircumstonces  of  the  London  poor 
have  shown  that  the  condition  of  things  deprecated  in  1859,  haye  not 
been  mnch  improved  in  some  of  the  London  slums  to-day. 
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these  oigaiiic  impurities  were  removed  by  filtration,  is 
there  any  honseholder  in  London  who  would  ase  it  for 
drinking  and  domestic  purposes  P  Yet  this  is  pro  raid 
what  they  uncomplainingly  receive  and  use  every  day.— 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

«S." 

Undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  about  the 
enormous  cost  of  an  undertaking  such  as  has  been  carried 
through  in  Antwerp,  but  suppose  it  were  j)ossible  at  the 
same  cost  to  as  liberally  supply  beer  and  wine,  would  not 
the  money  be  forthcoming  r  And  yet  those  compounds 
are  poisons,  and  water  is  the  principal  need  of  life. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
would  be  infinitely  reduced  if,  instead  of  these  dead  fluids 
from  aqueducts  and  reservoirs,  everybody  in  the  large 
centres  of  the  world  could  have  an  abundance  of  fresh 
pure  water  always  at  hand.*  Any  one  who  has  drunk 
from  a  mountain  spring  realizes  the  difEerenoe.  Grandly 
and  permanently  successful  may  the  temperance  agitation 
hope  to  become  if  it  can  secure  sufficient  public  interest 
to  obtain  this  priceless  boon,  this  daily  necessity  to  health 
from  the  cradle  to  the  g^ve,  and  one  more  calculated 
than  is  almost  any  other  agent  to  widen  the  distance 
between  them. 

Under  the  heading  of  Water  for  Infants^  the  New  York  The  ir«w 
Medical  Becord  (August  18, 1883)  says :—  SS^J^' 

'*  With  the  exception  of  tuberculosis,  no  disease  is  so  water  for 
&tal  in  infancy  as  intestinal  catarrh,  occurring  especially  *°***^ 
during  the  hot  summer  months,  and  caused,  in  the  majority 
of  oases,  by  improper  diet.  There  are  many  upon  whom 
the  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  itself  that  an 
infant  can  be  thirsty  without  at  the  same  time  being 
hungry.  When  milk,  the  chief  food  of  infants,  is  given 
in  excess,  acid  fermentation  results,  causing  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  with  passage  of  green  or  yellowish-green  stools, 
elevated  temperature,  and  the  subsequent  train  of  symptoms 

*  nrinkers  no  less  than  abfltainers  ought  to  interest  themselves  in 
this  subject,  becaase  their  drinks,  besides  the  alcohol  and  Tarioos 
adalterating  compounds,  consist,  as  they  know,  mostly  of  water — 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  water  which  the  abstainer  takes,  minas  the 
other  compouDds. 
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which  are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  The  same  thing 
woald  occnr  in  the  adult  if  drenched  with  milk.  The 
infant  needs  not  food,  but  drink.  The  recommendation  of 
some  writers,  that  barley-water  or  gam- water  be  given  to 
the  little  patients  in  these  cases,  is  sofficient  explanation 
of  their  want  of  success  in  treating  this  affection.  Pure 
water  is  perfectly  innocuous  to  infants ;  it  is  difficalt  to 
conceive  how  the  seeming  prejudice  to  it  ever  arose.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  noticed  the  avidity  with  which  a  fretful 
sick  infant  drinks  water,  and  marks  the  early  abatement 
of  febrile  and  other  symptoms,  will  be  convinced  that 
water  as  a  beverage,  a  quencher  of  thirst,  a  physiological 
necessity,  in  fact,  should  not  be  denied  to  the  helpless 
member  of  society.  We  have  often  seen  an  infant  who 
has  been  dosed  ad  nauseam  iot  gastro-intestinal  irritability 
assume,  almost  at  once,  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  and 
rapidly  grow  better  when  treated  to  the  much-needed 
draught  of  water.  If  any  prescription  is  valuable  enouffh 
to  be  used  as  routine  practice,  it  is,  *  Give  the  babies  water?  " 

Of  both  the  health-preserving  and  medicinal  qualities 
of  pui*e  water,  Dr.  James  Wilson  writes : — 

"  There  is  no  agent  applied  to  the  human  body,  ex- 
ternally or  internally,  that  has  such  influence  in  awakening 
all  the  vital  powers  to  their  great  restorative  capabilities, 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  disease  or  preventing  a  &tal 
termination,  as  pure  water.  Administered  at  various  tem- 
peratures, it  is  the  most  powerful  remedy  we  possess ;  a 
stimulant,  a  sedative,  a  diuretic,  a  sudorific." 

In  an  article  on  Water-drinking ^  The  Lancet  (December 
16, 1883)  says— 

<<  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  in  a  country  in  which 
rain  falls  almost  every  day  in  large  or  small  measure,  the 
use  of  pure  water  as  a  drink  is  not  better  understood  than 
it  is.  Even  now  that  the  sway  of  temperance  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  continues  to  extend,  we  should  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  majority  of  Englishmen  do  not  habitually  dis- 
card the  use  of  the  natural  beverage  for  one  or  other  in 
which  it  is  compounded  with  foreign  ingredients.  Yet  its 
very  purity  from  all  but  a  salutary  trace  of  mineral  matter 
is  what  renders  it  capable  of  exactly  satisfying,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  than  satisfying,  the  needs  of  thirsty  tissue, 
and  of  assisdng  by  its  mere  diluent  and  solvent  action, 
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without  stimnlation  or  other  affection  of  function,  the 
digestion  and  excretion  of  food.  No  other  qualifications 
are  necessarj.  Given  digestible,  solid  food,  and  fair — that 
is,  normal — cligestive  power,  water  alone  is  all-sufficient  as 
liquid.  During  the  feebleness  consequent  on  diseafie  or 
orerwork  eTerything  is  changed.  There  is  blood,  though 
iupoverished  in  quality,  to  receive  and  convey  nutritive 
material,  and  there  are  tissues  to  be  fed ;  but  the  vis  a  tergoy 
the  driving  power  of  the  heart,  resides  in  a  languid  musde, 
and  the  alimentary  canal,  itself  but  poorly  irrigated  from 
that  centre  of  supply,  receives  what  food  is  taken  only  to 
prove  its  incapacity  to  utilize  it.  Nature  is  flagging,  and 
a  stimulant  alone  will  make  ends  meet  in  the  circle  of 
tissue-building  processes.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
abstinence  holds  the  first  rank,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  man  who  regularly,  and  in 
strict  moderation,  partakes  of  a  light  stimulant — claret, 
for  instance — may  not,  especially  if  he  is  equally  regular 
in  regard  to  outdoor  exercise,  live  comfortably  to  the  full 
term  of  human  life;  but  what  we  say  is  that  the  more 
simply  the  man  fares,  the  more  he  employs  such  adven- 
titious measures  for  actual  physical  necessity,  the  more  he 
will  gain  in  health,  in  life,  in  working  power,  and  in 
aptitude  to  benefit  by  stimulation  when  strength  is  &iling 
from  disease  or  from  decay.  But  if  water  be  the  drin^ 
how  shall  it  be  drunk  P  The  means  must  have  regard  to 
the  end  required  of  them.  To  moisten  food  and  prepare 
it  for  digestion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  should 
be  taken  with  a  meal ;  a  couple  of  tumblerfuls  at  dinner 
is  not  an  excessive  quantity  for  most  persons.  For  thirst- 
quenching  properties  nothing  can  surpass  this  simplest  of 
drinks,  and  all  which  approach  it  in  efficacy  owe  their 
power  almost  entirely  to  it.  As  to  temperature,  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  supposing  that  one  should  not  drink 
a  suffidencry  of  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated  by 
exertion.  The  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  have  no  such 
objection.  Some  tropical  wells  are  dug  so  deep  that  the 
water  within  them,  eyen  in  hot  seasons,  is  as  cool  as  that 
of  a  European  spring.  In  fevers,  too,  the  use  of  ice  in 
qaantities  sufficient  to  allay  thirst  is  a  part  of  rational  and 
legitimate  treatment.  The  shock  which  has  to  be  avoided 
in  all  such  states  is  not  that  which  cools  the  mucous 
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membrane,  but  that  of  sharp  ohill  applied  to  the  siirfac« 
of  the  body.  Some  persons,  however,  find  it  convenieDt 
and  beneficial  to  imbibe  a  certain  amount  of  warm  wat#r 
dailj,  preferably  at  bedtime.  Thej  find  that  they  this 
obtain  a  bland  dilnent  and  laxative,  without  eyen  tie 
momentary  reaction  which  follows  the  introduction  o£  a 
colder  fluid,  and  softened  by  abstraction  of  its  calcareoiB 
matter  in  the  previous  process  of  boiling.  This  method, 
which  is  an  accommodation  to  jaded  stomachs,  has  its 
value  for  such,  though  it  is  not  great  even  for  them  ;  but 
it  affords  no  noticeable  advantage  for  those  of  greater  tone 
The  use  of  water  as  an  aid  to  excretion  deserves  somo 
remark.  In  certain  cases  of  renal  disease  it  has  been  found 
to  assist  elimination  of  waste  by  flushing  without  in  any- 
way irritating  the  kidneys.  Every  one  is  probably  aware 
of  its  similar  action  on  the  contents  of  the  bowel  when 
taken  on  the  old-fashioned,  but  common-sense,  plan  of 
drinking  a  glass  of  water  regularly  morning  and  evening, 
without  any  solid  food.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  harm- 
less luxuries,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  health, 
happiness,  and  work  find  stimulus  enough  in  the  nn- 
sophisticated  well  of  nature." 
Dr.  piohn'i  Those  who  imagine  water  to  be  snch  a  weak  and  vapid 

on^waSrta^  thing,  would  be  interested  in  examining  the  bibliography 
Dr.  zieins-  on  water  (by  Dr.  Plohn)  published  in  Dr.  Ziemssen  s 
5^^"*^  Handbook  of  General  Thera^peutics  (Leipsio,  1883),  oocupy- 
ggSjo*^  ing  twenty-eight  large  octavo  close  and  small- printed  pages, 
^^'^^'*'*^*  showing  the  medical  literature  on  water  to  be  almost  as 

voluminous  as  the  religious  literature  on  the  Bible. 
inteKBiing  Dr.  Morel,  in  spacing  of  the  fact  that  the  practice 

DnMoiS ^'  of  milking  cows  all  the  year  round,  during  long  ranges  of 
to  the  re-  generations  has  made  the  secretion  of  milk  a  constant 
powe^of  ^  instead  of  temporary  function,  cites  the  interesting  cognate 
ftmcSoni  ^*>  *^**  ^^  Columbia,  where  circumstances,  snch  as  the 
when  per-  great  superabundance  of  cattle,  etc.,  have  interrupted  this 
Jh^u9^  practice,  only  a  few  years  of  freedom  from  its  constraint 
desisted  have  sufficed  to  restore  the  organization  to  its  primitive 
'"'»•  type. 

So  if  in  our  case  the  practice  of  drinking  without 
reference  to  real  thirst,  and  in  obedience  to  craving  pro- 
duced by  injurious  fluids,  could  be  abrogated,  and  pure 
water  be  permitted  to  resume  its  original  office  in  the 
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Bjstem,  wliicli  it  would  do  in  all  likelihood  in  an  acitonisli- 
inglj  short  time,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  it 
wonld  mark  an  epoch  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  not 
only  of  physical,  but  of  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual  health 
far  closer  to  the  pure  ideal  of  humanity  than  we  have  yet 
reached  or  prefigured. 

§  93.  A  great  step  in  the  direction  of  reform  in  part  Th«  import- 
commenced,  is  that  of  educating  the  young  to  understand  JSucSn?" 
and  respect  their  bodies.    As  early  as  1856,  at  the  Congrh  de  ^^^^  Jj 
Bienfaisance  (Brussels),  it  was  proposed,  as  a  means  against  ^eir  mi 
intemperance,  that  aU  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  useful  JjfJSJ;!!-  ^^ 
knowledge  to  the  rery  lowest  grades  of  society  should  be  ngara  to  th« 
removed ;  and  Frere-Orban,  Belgian  Minister  of  Finance,  dJJTtoSi'Sl 
in  his  report  on  intoxicating  drinks,  to  the  Chamber, 
(1868),  proposed  the  establishment  of  '*  a  public  system  of 
education  which  tends  to  inculcate  in  the  children,  by 
counsels,  pictures,  and  writings,  horror  of  excess  and  fear 
of  the  evils  sure  to  result  from  intemperance  or  the  least 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks" 

The  first  active  step  in  the  direction  of  temperance 
education  in  Eneland  was  taken  by  the  National  Temper- 
ance League,  and  in  a  special  memorable  meeting  at  Exeter  Tettteony 
HaU  (February  13th,  1878).  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  mihlj^t^ 
the  chair,  in  a  powerful  and  eloquent  speedi  said,  "  Long  Exeter, 
before  this  we  ought  to  have  made  it  one  of  the  ordinary 
lessons  in  our  elementary  schools  that  one  of  the  most 
awful  evils  that  ever  afflicted  the  country  is  to  be  found  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

Bev.  Dr.  Adamson,  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  at  Of  the  lUr. 
a  public  meeting  at  Galashiels  (February,  1881),  stated  S^i^^Bto?* 
that  "  Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  parents  5!°^*^'***^ 
failed  to  provide  education  for  their  children  were  found 
to  be  addicted  to  intemperance." 

Although  elementary  temperance  literature  has  become 
more  familiar  to  the  children  since  it  was  allowed  among 
text-books,  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  either 
the  schools  or  the  little  ones  can  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
purposes  of  education. 

The  popular  education  system  is  poor  because  it  is  so  Wby  the 
meagrely  supported  by  public  funds.  Leon  Donnat,  the  SfJJiton 
Belgian  Statistician,  in  speaking  of  the  relative  amount  of 
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poor. 


public  mooej  devoted  to  war  and  edacation,  gives  the 
following  figures  ^per  cajpUa^  quoted  in  the  FaU  Mail 
Gazette  for  Maj  6,  1883  :— 


I^nDon-      ••                             War.       EdncatloD. 
nat'iesU-                                      t.     d,  i.    d. 

m.^<g»M  i^neo  20    0  1    6 


MaUOasetU    ^Rland    ......  18     6  8 

oftherela-      Holland     17     9  8 

tlvewnounU  gaxony 11     9 


War. 
t.     d. 

RuBsia     10    2 

Denmark    ...     8    8 

Italy    7    6 

Belginm 6    9  2    3 


EdncaUon. 
i.     d. 

....  0  n 

....  4    7 
....  0    8 


Austria 


6    8 


1    6 


Switzerland  ...  4  10  4    2 


3Hi^'°  wiirtembe;^:;:  11  9 ;:::::  i  9 

and  war  by     Bavaria     11     9  2     6 

theEuropcan  Pnugia 10  11  2     5 

powen. 

This  comparison,  of  course,  takes  no  account  of  the 
frightful  waste  entailed  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  labour  of 
able-bodied  men  during  the  period  of  military  service." 

As  a  consequence,  there  is  neither  the  inducement  nor 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  engage  the  best  minds 
and  characters  in  the  education  of  the  growing  generation. 
Again,  education  is  poor  because  it  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect:  practical 
goodness,  patience,  conscientiousness,  and  self-control  do 
not  enter  into  the  curriculum. 

How  inadequate  purely  intellectual  training  is  likely 
to  be  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  well-rounded  education,  is 
strikingly  indicated  by  the  statistics  as  to  the  results  of 
the  Compulsoiy  Education  Act  during  the  last  ten  years 
at  Edinburgh.  At  the  great  Temperance  Convention  in 
Ez'BaiUe  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1884,  ex-Bailie  David  Lewis  said 
^^^"^  that  "  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Compulsoiy  Educa- 
tion  Act  had  been  in  operation,  and  in  this  city  had  been 
wrought  with  an  efficiency  second  to  no  other  place  in  the 
kingdom,  while  the  educational  system  in  Edinburgh  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  city  of  Europe.     During  the  last  ten 

^ years  there  had  been  expended  on  education  in  Edinbnigh 

diminish'the  a  sum  of  £1,035,000,  while  there  were  at  present  engaged 
milw"  pro-    *  staff  of  730  teachers.     Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
duced  by  the  amount  of  moral  and  educational  power  here  represented, 
'^         they  found  from  the  police  returns  that  the  number  of 
drunken  cases  had  increased  from  5317  in  1872  to  7236 
in  1882,  being  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  of  the  population  had   only  been   16  per  cent. 
Again,  they  found  Edinburgh  presented  an  illus&ation  of 
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the  extent  to  which  sanitary  agencies  were  counteracted 
by  the  drink  evil.  In  1867  an  Act  Was  passed  for  im^ 
proving  the  waste  places  of  the  city.  Upwards  of  half 
a  million  was  expended  in  rooting  ont  the  hannts  of 
wretchedness  and  vice;  while  another  half-million  was 
expended  on  improved  dwellings  and  other  sanitary  reforms. 
That  the  results  of  this  grand  sanitary  experiment  had 
been  largely  counteracted  by  the  public-house  was  only 
too  apparent.  From  1867  up  till  1879,  when  they  had 
a  change  in  the  police  law,  the  number  of  drunken  cases 
increased  43  per  cent.,  while  the  population  had  only 
increased  16  per  cent." 

Says  Dr.  Channing,*  "  To  educate  is  something  more  Or.  Cbui- 
than  to  teach  those  elements  of  knowledge  which   are  S{35^^' 
needed  to  g^t  a  subsistence.     It  is  to  exercise  and  call  out  edacaUon. 
the  higher  &oulties  and  affections  of  a  human  being. 
Education  is  not  the  authoritative,  compulsory,  mechanical 
training  of  passive  pupils,  but  the  influence  of  gifted  and 
quickening  minds  on  the  spirits  of  the  young. 

"  Of  what  use,  let  me  ask,  is  the  wealth  of  this  community  hu  vi«wt  on 
but  to  train  up  a  better  generation  thafi  ourselves  ?    Of  what  ^Vmiul'* 
use  is  freedom,  I  ask,  except  to  call  forth  the  best  powers 
of  all  classes  and  every  individual  ?    What  but  human 
improvement  is  the  great  end  of  society  ? 

"  The  poorest  child  ought  to  have  liberal  means  of  self- 
improvement,  and  were  there  a  true  reverence  among  us 
for  human  nature  and  for  Christianity,  he  would  find 
them." 

Education  is  poor,  also,  because  it  almost  wholly  fails 
to  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  body  and  how  to  take  care 
of  it. 

But  in  this  respect  a  little  light  is  breaking. 

In   sect.   10,  chap.   38  of   the   Revised    Statutes  of  Tempennoe 
Massachusetts  for  1872,  occurs  the  following: — "It  shall  SeSSSii^ 
be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  '•jJ^S 
University  at  Cambridge  and  of  the  several  collies,  of  ^ 
all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  of  all  other 
instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavours  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed 
to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and 
justice,   and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;   love  of  their 
Temperance  address,  Boston,  1837. 
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oonntrj,  Immanity,  and  nniyersal  benevolence;  aobrietj, 
indufltry,  and  fmgality ;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temper- 
ance." 
The  nobiA  In  England,  owing  to  tlie  faithful  and  skilf nl  labours  of 

th^NiitioLa  ^^  National  Temperance  League,*  temperance  has  become 
Temperanoe  a  familiar  theme  in  public  schools.     The  Tem^ance  Record 
^Jn^'oi  for  September  13, 1883,  notes  that— 
^JPJj^  "  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 

have  added  hygiene  to  the  list  of  sciences  towards  instruc- 
tion, in  which  aid  is  afforded  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

**  The  syllabus  of  the  subject  that  has  been  issued  by 
the  Education  Department  is  as  follows  : — 

*^ ^ Elementary  Stage. — (1)  Food,  diet,  and  cooking; 
(2)  water  and  beverages;  (3)  removal  of  waste  and 
impurities ;  (4)  air ;  (5)  shelter  and  warming ;  (6)  local 
conditions ;  (7)  personal  hygiene ;  (8)  treatment  of  slight 
wounds  and  accidents.  Advanced  Stage. — (1)  Food  and 
adulterations ;  (2)  water  and  beverages ;  (3)  examination 
of  air — chemical  and  microscopical ;  (4)  removal  of  waste 
and  impurities  ;  (5)  shelter  and  warming ;  (6)  local  con- 
ditions ;  (7)  personal  hygiene ;  (8)  prevention  of  disease. 
The  Honours  Stage  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  above  sub- 
divisions of  the  subject,  (1)  trades  nuisances ;  (2)  vital 
statistics ;  and  (3)  sanitary  law.* " 
CudiDAi  And  Cardinal  Manning,  according  to  the  Daily  News 

J[S?5Sf'tiia  (November  28,  1883),  "  has  issued  an  order  that  a  branch 
esubiiah-  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  League  of  the  Cross  shall 
ta^cbet  ^  formed  in  every  Catholic  school  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
cL?  M  Westminster ;  and  that  the  manager  of  each  school  shall 
Tout  Abfltt-  be  the  president  of  each  branch ;  and  temperance  literature 
J2^^  jjj  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  papils  at  weekly  meetings  of  the 
every  branches. 

^oi  hi  the  Considering  the  almost  incalculable  influence  teachers 
Arcbdioceee  have  over  children,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  elementary 
minaSIr  Bchools  of  England  there  are  over  four  millions  of  children, 
what  power  must  the  teachers  exert  in  determining  the 
whole  future  of  the  nation  !  and  if  they  will  use  this  power 
in  impressing  the  growing  minds  under  their  care  with 
a  full  and  particular  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning 

*  The  apostles  of  the  National  Temperanoe  League  are  doing  a 
great  work  in  both  army  and  navy. 
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the  eTil  of  alcoholic  liquors,  what  a  mighty  work  for 
temperance  will  be  accomplished  with  the  little  ones  them- 
selves and,  throngh  them,  in  innumerable  homes  threatened 
with  or  already  fallen  nnder  this  cnrse ! 

That  similar  mud  school  reforms  are  going  forward  Mbrteto 
on  the  continent,  ts  evident  from  the  report,  in  the  Temper-  temperance 
ance  Becord  (September  20, 1883),  of  **an  address  delivered  ^^^  *" 
by  Dr.  Soholtz,  of  Bremen,  on  the  17th  of  May  last,  before  •choon; 
the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Lehrerversammlnng,  a  national 
union  of  teachers,  not  exclusively,  though  of  course  largelv, 
composed  of  elementary  teachers,  which  met  this  year  m 
that  town.     Dr.  Scholtz  propounded  four  theses,  each  of 
which  he  defended  in  turn.     (1)  That  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  should  be  obligatory  in  all  schools.     (2)  Hygiene 
should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  natural  science.     (3)  The 
teaching  of  anatomy  and  physiology  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  such  points  as  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
health  of  the  indiyidual.     (4)   Dr.  Scholtz's  last  thesis 
was,  that  in  the  seminaries  (ve.,  training  colleges)  hygiene 
should  be  taught  as  an  integral  subject  of  study,  for  the 
good  reason  that  he  who  attempts  to  teach  the  elements  of 
a  science  should  first  be  master  of  every  part.    The  outline 
he  sketched  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  syllabus  recently  issued  by  our  department." 

Elementaiy  temperance  teaching  is  at  present  furnished  And  in 
in  many  schools  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  Australia,  and  the  At^^n, 
Tempercmce  Becord  (January  31, 1884)  contains  an  article  on  "»^  ^^ 
temperance  work  in  United  States'  schools  taken  from  the  ecbooiB. 
National  Temperance  Advocate  of  New  York,  which  says — 

*'  Already  laws  have  been  passed  in  Minnesota,  Vermont, 
and  Michigan,  placing  among  the  required  studies  in  all 
schools  supported  by  public  money  or  under  State  control, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  which  shall  give  special  promi- 
nence to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  human 
system,  and  teachers  must  be  examined  in  this  as  in  other 
necessaiy  studies.  By  circulating  petitions  and  by  other 
means  similar  laws  for  compulsory  temperance  education 
can  be  passed  in  every  State,  because  people  will  vote  for 
the  education  of  their  children  faj^  sooner  than  they  will 
for  prohibition." 

The  PaU  Mall  Oasette  (February  16,  1884)  says— 

*'  An  American  Assembly-man,  who  holds  that  besides 
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ihe  three  B's  instractioii  in  physiology  and  bvgiene  slionld 
be  given  in  the  pnblic  schoolfi  of  America,  has  drafted  a 
bill  for  that  purpose.  In  his  opinion  it  is  neoessaiy  that 
some  knowledge  of  the  human  IxkLj,  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  that  body  can  live  in  a  healthy  state,  should  be 
imparted  to  a  child.  And  not  only  shoula  this  be  taught, 
but  it  should  be  taught  with  especial  reference  to  the  eftect 
of  narcotic  and  alcoholic  poisons  on  the  human  system. 
His  bill  requires  that  teachers  applying  for  positions  in 
the  public  schools  shall  be  examined  with  reference  to 
their  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene." 
The  school  An  institution  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  in 

^Ilmin^^  Sweden  which  is  greatly  promotiye  of  temperance  is  the 
Swedeo.  school  Savings-bank  system,  by  which  the  pupils,  boys 
and  girls,  are  from  their  earliest  years  encouraged  to 
deposit  small  sums,  of  only  a  few  ore  (ten  ore  a  little  more 
than  one  penny)  at  a  time  till  a  crown  (a  little  over  a 
shilling)  h&a  been  laid  up,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the 
real  city  savings-bank,  so  that  when  they  come  of  age 
they  have  a  little  nest-egg  to  begin  life  with,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  acquired  a  rational  practical  habit  of 
economy. 

The  industry  which  goes  naturally  vdth  economy  and 
temperance  is  also  practically  taught  in  the  workshop 
department  of  these  schools  in  which  the  pupils  receive 
regular  instruction  in  all  sorts  of  useful  handicraft,  and 
ornamental  also.  They  receive  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
sale  of  the  tools  and  implements  thev  make,  from  knife 
handles  and  knife  trays,  to  blackboard  brushes  and  step- 
ladders.  These  schools  have  special  tuition  in  the  laws  of 
health;  and  as  to  the  products  of  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  the  girls  are  taught  all  the  mechanical 
processess  of  milk  and  batter-making,  the  character  and 
names  of  all  portions  of  fish  and  flesh  as  sold  in  the  markets, 
and  how  to  utilize  them  in  the  best  methods  of  cooking, 
what  to  do  with  bones,  fat,  etc. ;  the  same  with  regard  to 
vegetables,  flax,  hemp,  etc.  They  are  trained  to  describe 
the  different  materials  and  values  of  the  clothing  they  have 
on,  where  in  Sweden  each  particular  animal  product  or 
fabric  is  to  be  found,  eto.,  ete.,  A  most  admirable  prepara- 
tion against  the  waste,  carelessness,  and  degradation  which 
are  so  much  the  results  of  ignorance. 
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But  the  worst  oanse  why  popnlar  education  fails,  and  poTwty  Um 
the  most  difficult  of  remedy,  is  the  miserable  poverty  *  of  J^iJSJjSJS"^ 
the  masses  whose  children  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  education, 
attendance  at  public  schools ;  and  that  drink  is  the  chief  ^t^^ 
cause  of  this  poverty,!  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  ^^^^^^ 
children,  hungry,  ill-clothed,  and  full  of  premature  care,  ^^    ^' 
are  in  no  condition  to  study,  or  to  profit  by  teaching. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  Chairman  of  the  London   School  statement  by 
Board,  in  his  opening  address  to  that  body,  October  4,  JSiJif ' 
1883,  drew  a  dimnal  picture  of  the  failure  of  the  Education  STlSS**' 
Act  of  1870.     Among  other  sad  examples  he  quotes —  sohooi 

"  The  School  Management  Committee  lately  had  a  ^***^ 
report  in  which  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  mode  of  living 
of  the  pEirents  whose  children  attend  school  in  the  metro- 
polis. In  one,  the  scholars  came  from  813  ^unilies,  and 
182  of  these  families  live  in  a  single  room.  In  the  second 
school,  the  scholars  came  from  487  families,  400  of  whom 
lived  in  one  room.  In  a  third  school,  the  children  came 
from  339  fomilies,  289  of  whom  liyed  in  one  room." 

In  his  address  to  his  constituents  at  Sheffield  (December  statement  by 
11, 1888),  DrtnJc  in  its  Bearina  upon  JEducatian,  the  Bight  h?J%! 
Honourable  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  said —  ¥Fi??"»<« 

'  drink  in  Ua 

*  The  ednoation  of  the  wealthy  is  often,  though  m  the  very  oppo-  bearingnpon 
Bite  direotion,  almost  as  ineffeotnal  as  that  of  the  poor.  With  birth  ^^x^^^mmi. 
and  money,  one  or  both,  behind  them,  the  young  Farintoshes  and 
Lord  Yeriflophts  have  it  all  their  own  way  with  their  tutors  and  pro- 
fessors ;  at  home,  at  school,  at  the  university  they  are  deferred  to, 
flattered,  and  coached  into  what  is  deemed  a  gentlemanly  education. 
The  system  fosters  indolence,  dissipation,  and  the  concrete  yices  ci 
selfishness,  totally  unfitting  them  for  doing  their  part  in  this  or  any 
great  work  of  reform.  Tet  it  is  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society  that  the  education  of  the  wealthy  should  be  practical,  serious, 
and  broad  as  it  is  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  properly 
fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for  before  they  are  put  to  books. 

"  If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  those  within  my  knowledge  who 
have  ruined  their  prospects  in  life,  who  have  lost  good  situations  and 
have  fallen  from  comparative  care  and  oompet^ce  to  a  state  of 
degradation,  they  would  not  be  the  men  belonging  to  the  labouring 
class,  following  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits;  but  they  would 
be  men  of  a  superior  class,  of  good  education — men  who  have  enjoyed 
comfortable  homes  and  good  salaries,  «nd  who,  in  spite  of  all,  have 
fallen  victims  to  this  abominable  and  frightful  vice  of  drink." — 
Quotation  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  proprietor  of  the 
Times,  cited  in  Bev.  Dr.  Dawson  Bums'  Christendom  and  the  Drink 
Curse  (London,  1875). 

t  See  Ghap.  x.  pp.  234-265. 
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"Now,  here  is  a  block  containing  1082  families  and 
2153  children  of  school  ago ;  mind,  that  excludes  children 
below  five  years  of  age,  and  above  thirteen.  There  are 
three  schools  in  the  block,  two  chnrches,  three  chapels, 
and  forty-one  public-houses.  Now,  what  does  that  mean  ? 
I  want  you  jnst  to  think  this  out  for  a  moment.  For 
these  10b2  families — wretched,  poverty-stricken,  miserable 
in  all  their  surroundings — ^there  are  forty-one  public- 
houses  !  That  means  that  every  twenty-five  of  these 
wretched  families  have  one  public-house !  If  you  will 
carry  it  out  for  yourselves — that  is  to  say,  if  you  consider 
what  it  costs  to  maintain  an  average  public-house  in 
London,  and  consider  what  these  twenty-five  families  must 
spend  in  drink  to  maintain  it — ^you  will  form  some  idea 
of  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  this  misery  among  our 
population.  When  Mr.  Forster  was  passing  his  Education 
Bill,  Mr.  Bartley  made  an  investigation,  which  showed 
that  less  than  one  penny  per  week  per  family  in  a  square 
mile  of  the  East  of  London  was  spent  on  education, 
and  more  than  4s8.  Sd,  in  drink.  That  means,  in  the 
whole  of  this  area  of  wretchedness  of  a  mile  square,  the 
education  cost  less  than  four  eihillings  a  year  for  the 
family,  and  the  drink  more  than  £11." 
PoTcrtywiu  Tet  with  all  that  England  has  done  to  relieve  it^ 
anL7<wnk  ^Specially  during  the  last  forty  years,  we  see  this  poverty 
u  removed,    not  only  uot  overcome,  but  steadily  growing.     Why  P 

Because  those  who  see  and  seek  to  alleviate'  poverty 
do  not  first  attack  the  root  of  the  evil,  drink.  In  diapters 
vii.  and  x.,  on  moral  and  social  results,  it  was  explained 
at  length  how  omnipotent  a  cause  drink  is,  of  all  evils  and 
of  poverty  with  all  its  concomitants  of  misery. 

Forty  years  ago  an  agitation  for  the  removal  of  poverty, 
very  similar  to  the  present,  shook  the  whole  of  England. 
Mr.  Glad-      On  the  13th  of  February,  1843,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  the 
^?erty,  In     House  of  Commons : — 

the  Uoiue  of  **  It  is  One  of  the  most  melancholy  features  in  the  social 
to  im°**  state  of  this  country  that  we  see,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
denial,  that  while  there  is  ^at  this  moment  a  decrease  in  the 
consuming  powers  of  the  people,  an  increase  of  the  pres- 
sure of  privations  and  distress,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
constant  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  upper  classes, 
an  increase  of  luxuriousness  of  their  habits  and  of  their 
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means  of  enjoyment,  which,  however  satisfactory  it  may  be 
as  affording  evidence  of  the  existence  and  abundance  of 
one  among  the  elements  of  national  prosperity,  yet  adds 
bitterness  to  the  reflections  which  are  forced  upon  us  by 
the  distresses  of  the  rest  of  our  fellow-countrymen." 

To-day  most  radical  measures  are  proposed  even  by  the  Lord  Saiit- 
members  of  former  cabinets,  as  well  &b  by  members  of  the  SSSonTiSr 
present  cabinet.  Lord  Salisbury,  member  of  the  Beacons-  »•  aiievia- 
field  cabinet,  and  present  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  JJS^  as 
contributed  to  the  National  Review  (NovemJ)er,  1883),  a  ;jgj|jjl^^ 
notable  paper  on  Labourers^  and  Artisans'  Dwellings,  in  BevUw, 
which  he  advocates  measures  for  the  "housing  of  the  ^^  *" 
poor,"  of  a  state-socialistic  nature.  The  following  is  a  fair 
digest  of  this  article : — 

"  The  housing  of  the  poor  in  our  great  towns,  especially 
in  London,  is  a  much  more  difficult  and  much  more  urgent 
question,  for  the  increase  of  prosperity  tends  rather  to 
aggravate  the  existing  evil  than  to  lighten  it.  It  is,  in 
Jfetct,  directly  caused  by  our  prosperity.  .  .  . 

"Thousands  of  families  have  only  a  single  room  to 
dwell  in,  where  they  sleep  and  eat,  multiply  and  die.  For 
this  miserable  lodging  they  pay  a  price  ranging  from  two 
shillings  to  five  shillings  a  week — a  larger  rent,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  agricultural  labourer  pays  for  a  cottage 
and  garden  in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  misery  which  such  conditions  of  life  must  cause,  or  the 
impulse  which  they  must  give  to  vice.  .  .  .  These  over- 
crowded' centres  of  population  are  also  centres  of  disease  ; 
the  successive  discoveries  of  biologists  tell  us  more  and 
more  clearly  that  there  is  in  this  matter  an  indissoluble 
partnership  among  all  human  beings  breathing  in  the 
same  vicinity.  If  the  causes  of  disease  were  inanimate,  no 
one  would  hesitate  about  employing  advances  of  public 
money  to  render  them  innocuous.  Why  should  the  ex- 
penditure become  illegitimate  because  these  causes  happen 
to  be  human  beings  ?  .  .  .  The  question  remains  whether 
more  can  be  done  by  Parliament  than  has  been  done,  and 
if  so,  in  what  direction  ought  it  to  move?  A  more  im- 
portant subject  of  inquiry  could  hardly  be  suggested ;  for 
it  concerns,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  well-being  of  hundreds 
of  thousands.  ...  I  see  a  statement  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  are  prepar- 
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ing  to  denonnce  any  snch  interference  as  unsoand  in  prin- 
ciple.  If  this  acconnt  of  their  views  is  a  true  one,  I  think 
they  have  in  this  instance  gone  farther  than  sound  reaaon- 
ing  and  the  precedents  of  onr  legislation  will  justify^  .  .  . 
ThiB  unhappy  population  has  a  special  claim  on  any  assist- 
ance that  Parliament  can  ^ve.  The  evil  has  in  a  great 
measare  been  created  by  Parliament  itself.  .  .  .  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  no  violation  even  of  the  most 
scrupulous  principles  to  ask  Parliament  to  give  what  relief 
it  can.  Laissex  faire  is  an  admirable  doctrine,  but  it  must 
be  applied  on  both  sides." 

This  shows  how  keenly  alive  Lord  Salisbury  is  to  the 

horrible  condition  of  the  poor  in  the   city:   now  about 

those  in  the  country  P     But  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  of 

drink,  the  chief  cause  of  it ;  and,  curiously  enough,  states 

that  *Hhe  evil  has  been  in  a  great  measure  created  by 

Parliament  itself." 

B(^.  CbMtt.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  President  of  the  Board  of 

thesamT     Trade,  contributed  to  the  December  number  of  the  Fart- 

Fortn^htiy   ^^^^^V  -Kwtett;  (1883)  an  article  on  the  Housing  of  the 

Bevisw,        PooTf  which  is  ovcu  more  radical  than  Lord  Salisbury's  in 

{Jj^***''     its  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  poverty.     It  opens  with 

this  ominous  paragraph — 

"Social  reform  is  in  the  air.  In  the  pages  of  this 
review  able  writers  have  for  some  time  past  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  statesmen  and  politicians  the  urgency  of 
social  questions  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  have 
silently  undermined  the  extraordinary  show  of  outward 

Srosperity  on  which  we  have  been  congratulating  ourselves 
nring  the  last  thirty  years.  Never  before  in  our  history 
were  wealth  and  the  evidences  of  wealth  so  abundant; 
never  before  was  luxurious  living  so  general  and  so  wanton 
in  its  display ;  and  never  before  was  the  misery  of  the  very 
poor  more  intense,  or  the  conditions  of  their  daily  life  more 
hopeless  and  more  degraded.  In  the  coarse  of  the  last 
twenty  years  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  income  of  the 
nation  has  increased  by  six  hundred  millions,  but  there  are 
still  nearly  a  million  persons  constantly  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief,  and  millions  more  are  always  on  the  verge  of  this 
necessity.  The  vast  wealth  which  modern  progress  has 
created  has  run  into  *  pockets ; '  individuals  and  classes 
have  grown  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  are 
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busying  themselves  in  inventing  methods  of  wasting  the 
money  which  they  are  nnable  to  eDJov.  Bat  the  great 
majority  of  the  *  toilers  and  spinners  have  deriy^  no 
proportionate  advantage  from  the  prosperity  which  they 
have  helped  to  create,  while  a  poptuation  eqjial  to  that  of 
the  whole  metropolis  has  remained  constantly  in  a  state  of 
abject  destitution  and  misery.  Is  it  wonderful  that  from 
time  to  time  are  heard  mnrmnrs  of  discontent  and  even  of 
impatient  anger  ?  What  manner  of  men  and  women  mast 
these  millions  of  paapers  be  if  they  can  see  without  re- 
pining or  resentment  the  complacent  exhibition  of  opulence 
and  ease  which  is  for  ever  fiannted  in  their  faces,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  noisome  courts  and  alleys  in 
which  they  huddle  for  warmth  and  shelter,  without  a 
single  comfort,  and  in  hourly  anxiety  for  the  barest 
necessaries  of  Hf  e  ?  The  cry  of  distress  is  as  yet  almost 
inarticulate,  but  it  will  not  idways  romain  so.  The  needs 
of  the  poor  are  gradually  finding  expression ;  the  measures 
proposed  for  their  relief  are  coming  under  discussion.  The 
wide  circulation  of  such  books  as  the  'Progress  and 
Poverty,'  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  the  acceptance  which 
his  proposals  have  foand  among  the  working  classes,  are 
facts  full  of  significance  and  warning.  If  something  be  not 
done  quickly  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the  case, 
we  may  live  to  see  theories  as  wild  and  methods  as  unjust 
as  those  suggested  by  the  American  economist  adopted  aa 
the  creed  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  electorate." 

He  also  ignores  drink  as  a  chief  agent  in  this\miseryi 
and  suggests  a  principal  remedy  in  these  words : — 

"Let  us  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  state  the 
principle  on  which  alone  a  radical  reform  is  possible.  The 
expense  of  making  totons  hahitable  for  tJie  toilen  who  dwell  tn 
them  must  be  thrown  on  the  land  which  their  toil  makes 
vaUiahle,  and  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  its  owners, 

"  When  these  owners,  not  satisfied  with  the  unearned 
increment  which  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  has 
created,  obtain  exorbitant  returns  from  their  investment 
by  permitting  arrangements  which  make  their  property  a 
public  nuisance  and  a  public  danger,  the  State  is  entitled 
to  step  in  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights  which  they 
have  abused,  paying  only  such  compensation  as  will  iairlj 
represent  the  worth  of  their  property  fairly  used*'' 
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Dangen  If  legislation  could  remoye  poyertj,  Mr.  Ohamberlain's 

Sffing"  pemedj-  would  doubtless  go  far  towards  doing  so ;  but  if 
Aorai  im-  this  matter  be  left  to  legislation  only,  or  chiefly,  i.e,,  if  the 
^^  ^^  question  of  poverty  is  made  principally  a  political  one,  and 
PjJJJ^  therefore  through  political  interests  and  reasons  introdnoed 
into  Parliament-— instead  of  being  brought  there  by  force 
of  the  earnest,  calm,  intelligent  expression  of  the  popular 
will,  because  it  is  known  and  felt  that  the  solution  of  the 
poverty  problem  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  nation — ^it  is  too  likely  to  meet  with  the  same 
fate  which  has  befallen  other  great  moral  measures  when 
dealt  with  from  a  chiefly  political  point  of  view. 
Earl  Shanes-  Earl  Shaftesbury,  in  his  part.  The  Mischief  of  State  Aid, 
mKbirf  of  in  the  symposium  on  poverty  and  its  remedies  {Nineteenth 
?^te^  ^^^^^'  December,  1883),  admirably  points  this  fact  in 
cmtury,       thesc  words : 

Dumber,  «  j£  j^y^q  State  is  to  be  summoned  not  only  to  provide 

houses  for  the  labouring  classes,  but  also  to  supply  such 
dwellings  at  nominal  rents,  it  will,  while  doing  something 
on  behalf  of  their  physical  condition,  utterly  destroy  their 
moral  energies.  The  State  is  bound  in  a  case  such  as  this 
to  give  every  facility  by  law  and  enabling  statutes,*  but 
the  work  itself  should  be  founded  and  proceed  on  voluntoiy 
effort,  for  which  there  is  in  the  country  an  adequate 
amount  of  wealth,  zeal,  and  intelligence.  .  .  .  Were  a 
central  committee  formed  in  the  city  of  London,  consistiDg 
of  gentlemen  of  power,  wealth,  and  influence,,  who  would 
undertake  to  organize  such  a  movement,  form  local  oom- 
mittees  (for  local  committees  there  must  be  in  the  several 
districts),  and  issue  an  appeal,  there  would  be  in  the  present 
day,  few  can  doubt  it,  a  ready  and  ample  response.  These 
gentlemen  would  determine  how  far  they  could  proceed 
without  new  legislation ;  though  additional  laws,  if  required 
at  all,  would  be  required  rather  for  the  completion  than  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  powers  already  in 
existence  should  be  called  into  operation.  They  are  far 
greater  than  most  people  are  aware  of." 
Earl  shaftea-  These  are  invaluable  suggestions,  but,  as  Earl  Shaf  tes- 
nwsnt  thif^  bury  himsclf  told  me,  "  It  is  impossible,  absolutely  impos- 
il^b/™"  ^^1®»  *^  ^^  anything  to  permanently  or  considerably  relieve 
abeoiateiy  this  poverty,  until  we  have  got  rid  of  the  curse  of  drink." 
!to  aorthlng^  *  Enabliog  Statutes,  14  and  15  Yiot.  ohap.  84  of  185L 
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And  towards  this  end  a  report  from  sach  oommittees  as  to  p«nii»- 
Lord  Bhaftesbniy  snggeste,  wonld  nndoabtedly  aocomplish  SlS^^Iuy 
mndi.  J5!J5J^ 

The  rearv  removal  of  drink  wonld  make  it  pHjeicaUy  SnttiwoiMTt 
impoflsible  for  the  poor  to  sink  so  low  as  they  now  do,  SrJeo?'*'^ 
bemuse  it  is  only  by  mecuis  of  the  deadening,  narcotizing  drink." 
effects  that  drink  exercises  on  body  and  sonl,  that  hnman 
beings  can   be   brooght  to  endure  the  lowest  kinds  of 
degradation. 

Without  the  benumbing  inflnenoe  of  drink,  many  would 
awaken  to  their  degraded  condition,  and  this  awakening 
woxdd  enable  poor  relief  oommittees  to  do  most  beneficent 
and  effective  work. 

For  example,  a  Worhina  Woman,  in  the  column  on  The  a  woiUng 
London  Poor  {Daily  ^ewSfVecemher  1, 1883),  suggests  the  k?Sf!"rog- 
establishment  of  "  A  Labour  Registry  Office,  conducted  by  gSJ^g^ 
Oovemment  or  a  company,  where  information  might  be  mentofA 
obtained  as  to  every  kind  of  labourer,  mechanic,  or  clerk  £25?°*°* 
required.     To  be  effectual,  it  should  of  coarse  be  necessary  fs^^ 
to  have  these  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  connected  ^^^  ^^^' 
perhaps  with  the  post-office  or  workmen's  clubs ;  they  could  J^**^ 
be  applied  to  by  letter  or  personally.    A  certificate  or       ^ 
recommendation  from  the  last  employer  should  be  made  a 
iine  qud  non;  thus  enabling  all  good  workmen  to  obtain 
employment,  which  is  &r  from  being  the  case  now.    It 
seems  to  me  that  the  matter  is  worth  a  trial,  especially  as 
a  successful  instance  is  before  us  of  a  domestic  servants' 
agency.    At  this  establishment  no  servant  is  put  on  the 
list  until  a  form  has  been  sent  to  the  former  master  or 
mistress,  which  they  are  desired  to  fill  up  as  to  the 
character  of  the  servant  applying  for  a  place.    This,  if 
conscientiously  filled  up,  is  a  great  deterrent  to  character- 
less servants  from  applying." 

Another  remedy,  which  Gbvemment,  and  such  poor  Snggestioo 
relief  committees  as  Earl  Shaftesbury  suggests,  might  2!tiS>itab. 
co-operate  in  effecting,  consists  in  the  establishment  of  sober  m«<^  ^f 
working  men's  banks,*  where  those  deemed  by  a  proper  £«  men's ' 

*  A  most  yaloable  snggeation  as  to  the  fonziation  and  oondnot  of 
working  men's  banks  is  given  in  Mr.  L.  O.  Smith's  Open  Letter  to  the 
L<ibourer$  of  Sweden  (Stockholm,  1883).  This  letter  is,  as  a  whole, 
■o  rich  in  practical  suggestions,  that  if  translated  and  sown  broad- 
cast over  Gbeat  Britain^  it  wonld  do  much  to  prodace  in  working 
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board  of  judges  fit  reoipieiitB  of  pecitbiary  aid,  ahoiild 
obtain  it  free  of  interest,  and  on  the  understanding  that  it 
was  left  to  their  honour  to  retam  such  sums  when  able  to 
do  so.  But  no  drinking  person  should  be  entitled  to  such 
aid,  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  unreliability,  and  the 
probability  that  the  money  would  go  to  the  publican 
rather  than  to  the  improyement  of  his  own  condition. 
Special  arrangements  encouraging  the  deposit  of  sayings, 
with  a  yiew  to  the  support  of  widows  and  children  of  sober 
working  men,  might  be  made  in  these  banks ;  and  a  special 
department  could  be  proyided  for  the  deposit  of  sayings 
from  drink,  which  could  be  promoted  by  many  carefully 
considered  regulations ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  surety 
that  when  the  total  amount  of  deposit  of  this  character — 
representing  moral  growth  through  resistance  to  tempta- 
tion— should  haye  reached  a  certain  figure,  it  should  be 
augmented  by  a  liberal  gift,  and  a  similar  gift  follow  upon 
a  future  specified  increase;  so  that  reformed  drinkers 
would  be  strengthened  in  their  reformation,  not  only  by 
knowing  that  something  was  safe  for  a  rainy  day,  for 
accident,  for  illness,  or  for  some  good  enterprise  for  better- 
ing their  condition,  but  that  in  case  of  their  death  their 
wiyes  and  children  would  be  proyided  for. 

If  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealth  of  London  would 
establish  and  maintain  an  adequate  institution  of  this 
kind,  the  expense  to  them  indiyidually  would  be  trifling 
in  proportion  to  their  means,  while  the  return  in  the 
diminution  of  poor  rates,  and  in  the  imperishable  wealth 
of  doing  good,  would  be  yery  great ;  and,  a  still  more  yital 
point,  they  would  lessen  the  gross  total  of  wrong  which 
saturates  civilization,  retarding  human  prog^ss  in  the 
proportion  of  the  existing  amount  of  ill. 

There  are  links  between  the  den  and  the  palace,  ties 
between  the  millionaire  and  the  beggar,  the  yirtuous  and 
the  wicked.  Generally  there  exists  a  constant  gradation 
between  these  conditions,  at  times  there  is  a  sudden  trans- 
position from  the  one  to  the  other ;  the  connecting  pro- 
cesses are  usually  inyisible,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
real,  and  work  out  the  results  with  terrible  certainty  and 
accuittcy. 

men's  minds  an  intelligent  notion  of  how  to  improve  their  whole 
eoonomio,  moral,  social,  and  politioal  position. 
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If  England  continues  ^raotioally  to  ignore,  or  oondone 
and  minimize  the  drink  e^il  as  the  root  of  poyertj,  infamy, 
and  crime,  die  will  reap  the  fmita  of  this  error.  Only 
with  the  eolation  of  this  problem  will  real  goodness,  with 
the  happiness  and  peace  they  engender,  come  into  those 
hearts  and  homes  where  wealth  and  Inxnrj  now  only 
emphasize  the  nnrest,  the  hoUowness,  and  the  hardness  of 
their  prosperous  inmates. 

Contrasting  the  scenes  in  the  London  slums  with  the  Mr.  Frands 
splendoTir  and  lavish  luxury  of  London's  wealthy  homes,  ^!i^.^^ 
Mr.  Francis  Peek  (Social  Wreckage,  London,  1888)  says,  ^*^J'[£* 
"  How  startling  the  contrast  between  the  magnificence  qneeUon  of 
there  and  the  sordid  destitution  here  ;  between  uiese  fair,  ^SSS^  *^ 
richly  clad,  attractive  women  and  those  hideous  human 
beings  of  the  same  sex,  who  sit  shivering  in  rags  and 
grimed  with  dirt !     Is  it  asked  who  is  responsible  for  such 
a  contrast  P     Surely  every  indolent  man  or  woman,  who, 
living  in  ease  and  plenty,  leaves   things  to  take  their 
chance  under  the  excuse  of  business  for  want  of  power, 
but  really  with  the  unexpressed  plea  of  Cain,  *  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  P ' 

"  Retribution  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  If  we  allow 
our  brothers  and  sisters  to  drag  out  their  existence  in 
deg^dation,  pauperism,  and  crime,  a  time  will  come,  even 
in  this  world,  when  selfishness,  pride,  and  indolence  will 
bring  their  bitter  reward.  If  the  Christian  teaching  of 
brotherhood  be  ignored,  the  words  'liberty,  fatemity, 
equality 'may  once  more  become  a  battle-cry  of  revenge 
from  those  to  whom  the  acknowledgment  of  their  fraternity 
has  been  denied.  Every  Englishman,  every  Englishwoman, 
can  do  something,  and  they  who  decline  to  work  in  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  fail  not  less  in  their  duty  to  their 
country  and  to  their  God." 

I  am  impelled  to  repeat  that  if  this  problem  of  poverty 
is  left  to  legislation  only,  it  will  in  the  first  instance  be 
most  probably  long  delayed,  while  the  royal  commission 
gathers  evidence,  and  much  time  will  be  wasted  in  con- 
troversy and  fencing  over  the  rep>ort,  with  danger  of  its 
being  ultimately  shelved  or  rendered  inoperative;  other 
measures  more  suitable  for  legislation,  and  for  that  reason 
more  practicable,  will  be  deferred,  and  when  the  longed- 
for  legislation  does  come,  it  will  hardly,  as  the  saying 
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goes,  be  worth  the  candle.     Parliamentary  effectiveness  is 
well  saxnmed  up  in  the  ancient  threadbare  hexameter : 

**  Partnriimt  montes  xiasoitar  ridicnlns  iniis." 

Oenerally  speaking,  legislation  is  satisfactory  only  in 
the  degree  that  a  minimum  of  private  and  corporate 
interest  is  at  stake,  and  as  very  large  individual  interests 
are  in  manifold  ways  concerned  in  any  legislation  for  poor- 
maintenance  by  the  State,  it  seems  sanguine  to  expect  very 
much  directly  from  the  present  movement. 

I  wish,  however,  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  or 
meaning  that  the  State  has  no  responsibilities  or  power  to 
do  much  towards  the  alleviation  of  such  suffering  as  the 
press  of  England  is  now  discussing;  nor  would  I,  if  I 
knew  it,  say  anything  to  check  the  beneficent  warmth 
that  has  burst  out  toward  the  poverty-stricken.  But  it 
is  surely  well  to  remember  that  even  the  most  excellent 
legislation,  if  not  preceded  bjr  the  necessary  preparation 
for  its  application  and  reception,  must  largely  become  a 
failure.  Legislation  for  poverty  must  more  than  any  other 
be  preceded  by  moral  education  and  reform;  otherwise 
even  the  best  legislation  would  only  remove  poverty,  as 
we  remove  fruit  from  a  tree,  leaving  behind  all  that  will 
produce  another  harvest  of  the  same  kind. 

This  fact  was  terribly  and  thoroughly  illustrated  in 
the  great  French  Revolution.  The  watchword  of  the 
Assembly  was,  **  Let  no  one  bring  up  in  opposition  the 
rights  of  property.  The  right  of  property  cannot  be  the 
right  to  starve  fellow-citizens.  The  fruits  of  the  earth, 
like  the  air,  belong  to  all  men." 

Wages  were  determined  by  law,  and  bounties  were 
created  for  the  poor. 
Bianqoi  on  Li  speaking  of  this  time  the  eminent  French  economist, 

?nI^ilSi7e  S^^q^j  ^  ^  Eistory  of  PoUHcal  Econonvy  (Paris,  1860), 

meararef        SayS — 

cure  for*  "  ^^  ^^  Wealth  and  felicity  which  philanthropic  l^is- 

poYerty.  lation  could  decree  was  decreed,  but  the  people  found  uiat 
public  wealth  followed  other  laws  than  those  of  compul- 
sion. Governments  and  individuals  were  forced  to  seek  the 
elements  of  future  greatness  elsewhere  than  in  mere  legis- 
lative programmes ;  "  they  found  "  that  the  finest  laws 
tire  insufficient  to  secure  to  each  citizen  a  prosperous 
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oondition,  unless  be  co-operates  with  them  in  labo«r  and 
morality." 

Laws,  then,  are  secondary  considerations,  proper  con-  indiTidiua 
ditions  and  proper  men  being  the  first  recjnisites.     It  may  JJ^^JJi^* 
imly  be  said  that  ideal  laws  and  institutions  prematurely  fwuMtogoti 
secnred,  t.6.,  secured  to  people  unfit  to  appreciate,  enforce,  ^  ****""* 
and  maintain  them,  result  not  only  in  swift  and  certain 
disasters,  and  in  complications  which  haye  a  long  evil 
erolution,  but  force  realization  of  the  ideal  thus  sought  for 
to  recede  into  a  more  distant  future  than  the  processes  of 
wise  approach  would  have  made  necessary. 

A  scheme  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  which  has  within  a 
few  years  taken  ^eat  hold  of  the  public  mind,  is  that  of 
land  nationalization,  %,e,,  the  transfer  of  land  from  indi« 
yidual  to  state  ownership.  (See  p.  403.)  It  is  of  most 
ancient  origin,  haying  been  practically  applied  by  seyeral 
of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  In  modem  times,  during 
the  French  Beyolution,  it  was  tried  with  signal  failure, 
when  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789  decided  to  put  the 
whole  burden  of  taxation  on  the  land,  except  the  property 
tax  and  custom  duties. 

Howeyer  monstrous  and  absurd  the  present  scheme  of  Mr.  Henry 
land  nationalization  may  at  first  thongbt  appear,  it  cannot  ^S^Jj^'of 
be  denied  that  its  idea  is  noble ;  and  further,  it  must  be  uumi  luaioii- 
admitted  that  in  theory  this  scheme,  as  adyanced  by  Mr.  ^^^jSc  ^  * 
Henry  George — ^in  essence  the  same  as  the  schemes  of  pot«V* 
Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer — is  unassailable;   and 
were  the  elements  and  conditions  of  society  ideal  in  them- 
selyes  and  ideally  adjusted,  it  would  be  practicable  and  a 
blessing.     But  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem — in 
this  case  as  in  so  many  others — ^is  quite  different  from  the 
theoretical  one. 

If  we  inyestigate  the  scheme  of  land  nationalization  to  KettiMrtiiM, 
see  what  are  the  possibilities  for  its  becoming  a  blessing,  ^oTpmS 
we  are  faced  at  the  outset  with  conditions  most  unfit  gj^^ 
and   people    most   unripe   for  so   profound   an  experi- 
ment. 

No  one  who  understands  human  character  expects  thai 
the  landed  proprietors  would  yield  up  their  lands  merely 
because  of  a  popular  demand.  Holders  of  the  land,  they 
hold  the  power,  and,  holding  the  power,  can  defy  public 
opinion.     A  reyolutdoui  therefore,  would  be  required,  a 
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ierriMe  and  bloody  revolation  for  dispossessing  the  land- 
lord. 

History  has  shown  that  it  is  not  the  truest,  most  un- 
selfish, and  wise  men  who  lead  revolutions,  but  rather  those 
who  can  yie  with  and  surpass  the  masses  in  inflamed 
counsel,  in  passion,  in  unreflecting  hardihood,  brutality, 
and  crimes. 

And,  after  a  successful  revolution,  what  then  P 

In  the  stead  of  experienced  and  reflecting,  if  oftimes 
hard  and  selfish,  governments,  we  should  find  an  ignorant, 
selfish,  bigoted  populace,  frenzied  and  seething  under  the 
new  tyrants,  self -substituted  for  the  former  masters  ?  And 
if  the  revolationists  had  been  unanimous  in  their  vengeance 
upon  the  holders  of  land,  where  would  this  unanimity  be 
when  it  came  to  the  division  of  the  spoils  P 

Violence,  arrogance,  greed,  these  are  the  motives  which 
actuate  and  appeal  to  the  masses  in  excited  times,  and 
would  naturaUy  be  the  characteristics  of  those  who, 
having  led  the  revolution,  would  next  assume  leadership 
in  shaping  the  new  order  of  things.  And  such  certainly 
would  not  be  the  men  most  qualified  to  reconstitute 
humaniiy  upon  a  basis  of  liberty,  equalitv,  and  fraternity, 
or  fitted  to  recast  the  whole  mould  of  social  life  in  a 
harmonious  correspondence  with  these  principles. 

The  wolf  is  not  the  fitting  guardian  of  the  sheepfold, 
nor  is  the  coarse,  brutal,  snccessful  revolutionist  the  right 
agent  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  helpless. 

Again,  such  a  reconstruction  as  is  implied  by  land 
nationalization  would  require  years  and  years  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  for  its  realization.  It  would  require  not  only 
the  wisest,  firmest,  and  largest  harmonious  council  of  men, 
but  also  the  most  unselfish,  the  most  consistently  self- 
abnegating. 

Where  are  these  men  to  be  found  P  Where  is  that 
great  body  of  officials  which  in  the  development  and 
management  of  this  subversive  experiment  would  need, 
and  indeed  could  have,  no  check  upon  their  activity,  bat 
that  of  their  conscientiousness  P 

There  is  not  enough  individual  unselfishness — cultivated 
and  practical  unselfishness — in  the  whole  range  of  humanity 
covered  by  the  word  civilization  to  stock  one  county 
or  state  with  enough  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  enough 
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of  neigHbonrliness  such  as  the  Master  taught,  to  make  the 
land  nationalization  experiment  other  than  dangeronsly 
revolutionary,  and  one  whose  worst  effects  would  be 
8u£Fered  by  its  noblest  upholders. 

Where  ia  the  nation,  the  people,  ready  to  accept  all  the 
risks,  adversities,  and  innumerable  calamities  certain  to 
accompany  so  stupendous  a  reconstruction  of  state  and 
society,  and  go  on  waiting  for  an  indefinite  period,  patiently 
for  the  outcome  ? 

TTnHl  mem  lias  been  regenerated^  thorough-going  schemes 
which  involve  a  general  levelling  of  social  and  economic 
inequalities  and  distinctions  must  be  premature,  and  there- 
fore the  land  nationalization  as  now  proposed  is  out  of  the 
question;  selfishness  cannot  be  permanently  trusted  to 
ffuard  against  selfish  and  administer  unselfish  decrees.  Th«ftrandft- 
And  the  foundation  of  any  individual  or  national  regene-  ^^^ 
ration  must  be  laid  in  temperance.  or  daUodai 

This  truth  was  inculcated  and  emphasized  in  the  first  mn^beil^ 
plea  made  by  the  founder  of  the  modem  English  Temper-  |°^p*^' 
ance  movement,  Mr.  Joseph  Invesey  (The  Moral  Beformer, 
July  1,  1831),  in  these  words :  **  While  drinking  continuesy 
poverty  and  vice  will  prevail,  and  untU  this  is  abandoned  no 
regulations,  no  efforts,  no  authority  under  heaven,  can  raise 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,** 

Figures  speak  loudly  and  clearly  on  this  point.  In 
round  numbers  the  total  rents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
annually  for  forms  is  £60,000,000,  and  for  houses, 
£70,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  drink  traffic,  as  we  saw 
in  chap,  x.,  for  exceeds  both  these  sums  put  together. 

And  when  we  remember  that  the  increase  or  decrease  SaggestioM 
of  this  enormous  drink  bill  has  depended  chiefly  upon  JJight*^** 
opportunity,  that  it  has  increased  with  the  increase  of  ^'p^^ 
prosperity  and  decreased  with  the  decrease  of  prosperity,  it  u^^^ 
seems  very  dear  which  reform,  drink  or  land  nationaliza-  ^^Jj, 
tion,  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  nation.     For  aoeoropiiaiied 
were  land  nationalization  realized  without  temperance,  J^mimiMt 
the   enormously  widened    opportunity  for  drink  would  refemi. 
soon  show,  in  overflowing  lists  of  poverty,  insanity,  and 
crime,  how  idle  must  all  schemes  of  reform  be  which  are 
not  based,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  self-control  of  the 
individual,   the  very  power  which    drink    most    fotally 
destroys. 
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Oommenting  on  the  appalling  Black  List  of  drink 
criminality  occurring  in  England  daring  tlie  last  week  of 
1883  and  the  first  week  of  1884,  and  summarized  in  the 
AUicMce  News,  the  Qrvmshy  News  says — 

"  Mr.  Henry  Gborge  is  going  np  and  down  lecturing 
about '  Progress  and  Poverty/  and  telling  us  that  all  the 
evils  from  which  we  suffer  may  be  directly  or  indirectly 
traced  to  our  land  laws.  Surely ,  even  Mr.  Qeorge  must  see 
that  no  reform  in  land  Icuws  can  do  much  for  a  nation  that 
permits  itself  to  he  demoralized  in  this  way  hy  the  traffic  in 
strong  drink.  We  spend  twice  as  much  on  drink  as  on 
rent,  and  the  results  are  before  us  in  this  blackest  of  black 
lists.  Talk  of  our  people  now  being  able  to  enjoy  them- 
selves '  rationally ; '  how  can  this  be  ed£rmed  so  long  as  in 
two  short  weeks  we  produce  results  like  these  in  our  towns 
and  cities  ?  Some  one  has  said  that  so  long  as  we  drink 
bitter  ale,  our  cities  must  send  up  their  *  Bitter  Cry,*  and 
we  believe  this  is  the  sober  truth.  The  other  day  Mr. 
Chamberlain  told  the  shipowners  of  this  country  that  the 
present  loss  of  life  among  our  seamen  could  not  be  any 
lonffer  allowed  to  go  on,  and  that  Parliament  must  take 
decided  action.  It  is  high  time  that  some  one  said  the 
same  thing  about  the  loss  of  life  and  character  and  pro- 
sperity through  the  drink  traffic.  The  fa.ct  is,  we  are  as  a 
nation  thoroughly  demoralized  by  this  bloated  interest." 

It  is  not  easy  to  picture  what  the  condition  of  this 
nation  would  be  were  the  scheme  of  land  nationalization 
to  be  accomplished  without  having   been   preceded  by 
thorough  temperance  reform  and  tnat  establishment  of 
individual  self-control,  of  sanity  of  mind  and  conscience 
inseparable  from  true  temperance  reform.     The  results 
likely  to  spring  from  those  ample  opportunities  for  un- 
limited supplies  of  drink,  which  the  prosperity  promised 
to  the  individual    by  the   land   nationalization   scheme 
would  afford,  may  be  partly  understood  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  scenes  described  in  our  papers  and  journals  as 
occurring  at  Brighton  beach,  early  in  1884.     I  quote  the 
following  from  the  Evening  Standard  (February  7, 1884) : — 
rho  mtmtng        "  The  disgusting  scenes  which  took  place  near  Brighton, 
J^J^JJJ^    consequent  upon  some  casks  of  beer  and  spiidts  from  the 
of  the  weiMt  ill-fated  SinUa  being  washed  ashore,  are  enough  to  excite 
Stkttfiiwn  wonder  as  to  how  much  a  man  is,  even  in  the  nineteenth 
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century,  tbe  superior  of  the  beasts.  It  is  a  humiliating  Mhonftom 
^t  that  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  ^Bf!^^ 
who,  if  given  free  access  to  intoxicants,  will  drink  until  ^*^*^ 
they  fall  insensible.  The  crowd  on  the  beach  near  Brighton 
fell  upon  the  casks  like  wild  beasts,  numbers  became  in- 
toxicated, many  would  have  been  drowned  had  not  the 
coastguard  dragged  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  advancing 
tide,  several  had  the  narrowest  of  escapes  of  death  from 
the  quantity  of  spirits  they  had  swallowed,  and  one  man 
actually  died.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  it  is  from  no 
consideration  of  decency,  morality,  or  self-respect  that 
a  vast  number  of  men  are  restrained  from  drinking  to 
a  point  of  intoxication,  but  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
expense.  Oiven  free  liquor,  and  a  mad  debauch  is  in- 
dulged in.  Such  a  fact  as  this  seems  to  show  that  all  our 
boaited  advances,  all  the  moral  benefits  of  an  extending 
education,  all  the  conventional  restraints  of  society  are 
but  surface  deep,  and  that,  given  temptation — that  is, 
liquor  without  having  to  pay  for  it — a  disgusting  carouse, 
which  would  disgrace  the  dwellers  on  a  savage  island,  is 
the  result."* 

Unfortunately,  this  record  by  no  means  stands  alone.  ^''°'^*^. , 
The  Weymouth  and  Portland  Cfuardiany  in  relating   the  toJ^ng  tiM 
scenes  which  followed  upon  the  rescue  of  the  cargo  of  the  "*^  ^' **»• 
Boyal  AdeUUdOf  wrecked  in  the  winter  of  1872,  says :  ^^ed 
"  Amongst  the  cargo  of  the  Boyal  Adelaide  were  a  large  j^Siidt, 
number  of  casks  and  bottles  of  spirits,  and  these,  with  the 
rest  of  the  cai^,  have  been  constantly  coining  ashore.    At 
the  time  of  the  rescue  of  the  passengers  and  crew  there 
were  a  number  of  fishermen  and  others  who  exerted  them- 
selves nobly,  worked  most  indef atigably,  and  deserved  the 
highest  praise.     When,  therefore,  the  wreckage   began 
coming  ashore,  some  spirit  casks  were  broken  open  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  men.  .  .  .  What  was  our  astonishment, 
on  visiting  the  beach  next  morning,  to  find  that  not  only  did 
the  wreck  present  a  very  melancholy  aspect,  but  that  uiere 
was  a  mucn  more  appalling  and  heart>sickening  sight  on 
the  beach.  .  .  .  Men  were  found  lying  insensible  beside  a 

*  Some  80.oaIlecl  savage  races  set  ns  a  better  example.  I  saw  in 
Ainnoion  del  Paraguay,  in  1864,  at  a  national  fdte,  casks  of  wine 
and  ram  free  to  all  comers,  and  amongst  some  thousands  of  mutiMO§, 
the  few  intoxicated  were  all  English  mechanics.— Note  hy  G.  F. 
Masterman,  M.D. 
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caak  of  spirits,  or  with  flasks,  bottles,  and  other  TeB8e].s 
beneath  them.  In  the  vicinity  of  two  or  three  c«slcs  there 
were  two  men  lying  head  to  head  in  this  condition.  The 
first  fatal  case  was  that  of  a  lad  employed  as  errand  boy 
by  a  Wejrmouth  grocer.  Then  we  heani  of  a  man  named 
Smith,  who  was  not  expected  to  live  another  hoar.  On 
proceeding  to  the  Ferry  Bridge,  we  saw  two  men,  one  of 
whom  was  just  brought  from  the  beach  insensible  and  died 
immediately,  and  the  other  of  whom  had  been  Iving  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  for  upwards  of  three  hours.  And 
the  Tefiiperance  Becard  (December  7, 1872),  in  an  article  on 
Drinking  Discuters  and  Shiptvrecks,  says:  '*0n  the  Irish 
coast,  alter  the  recent  wreck  of  the  Kinsdalcy  upwards  of 
eighty  men  were  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor  from  the  horrible 
effects  of  the  drink  extracted  from  a  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  of  ale  that  had  been  washed  ashore.'' 

How  true  are  Bichard  Cobden's  words,  that  "the 
temperance  cause  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  and 
political  reform  "  I 

As  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P.,  said,  when  addressing  a 
Blue  Ribbon  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (January  19), 
"  Neither  franchises  nor  education  nor  social  transforma- 
tions will,  of  themselves,  keep  people  sober;  and  sobriety 
must  precede  all  moral,  mental,  and  political  reformationy 
if  that  reformation  is  to  be  real.''  * 
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§  94.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  innocent  and  cheap 
amusement  for  the  masses,  and  a  fatal  plenty  of  cheap 
amusements  which  are  not  innocent. 

"  Innocent  pleasure,"  says  Dr.  Channing  (op.  dt.)^ "  has 
not  been  sufficiently  insisted  on.  ...  A  people  should  be 
guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful  pleasures  by  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  innocent  ones,  such  as  produce  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  such  as  refresh  instead  of  exhausting  the 
system,  such  as  recur  frequently  rather  than  continue  long, 
such  as  send  us  back  to  our  daily  duties  invigorated  in  body 
and  mind.  .  .  .  Such  as  we  can  enjoy  in  the  presence  and 
society  of  respectable  friends ;  such  as  are  chastened  wiik 
self-respect,  and  accompanied  with  the  consciousness  that 
life  has  a  higher  end  than  to  be  amused.  ...  In  every 
community  there  must  be  pleasures  and  relaxations  and 
*  Report  in  Good  Templar' a  Watchword,  February  4, 1884. 
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means  of  agreeable  excitement,  and  if  innocent  ones  are 
not  fnmished,  resort  will  be  had  to  criminal.  Man  was 
made  to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  labour,  and  tbe  state  of  society 
should  be  adapted  to  this  principle  of  human  nature." 

He  speaks  earnestly  of  the  humanizing  power  of  music,*  ^  vo^r 
its  influence  in  homes  and  in  public  assemblies,  to  protect  of  uie'su^ 
from  the  vice  of  drink  and  its  kindred  dissipations.     Of  S^J^J^^ 
the  stage,  he  says,  **  The  drama  answers  a  high  purpose 
when  it  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  most  solemn  and 
striking  events  of  human  history,  and  lays  bare  to  us  the 
human  heart  in  its  most  powerful,  appalling,  and  glorious 
workings." 

A  play  of  this  kind,  which  occupied  with  an  almost  JJf  ^^ 
unexampled  success  the  boards  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  tofloenoe  °' 
London,  for  a  year  (1883),  is  the  Silver  King^  a  modem  Jl^^, 
melodrama  much  in  advance  of  recent  popular  works  of  Theatre 
this  class.    In  this  play,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  probably  the  SSlgcment 
best  living  representative  of  the  higher  moral  purposes  2^51^*^° 
and  poetic  possibilities  of  dramatic  art,  powerfully  portrays 
the  story  oi  a  man  who  drinks  away  his  chances  and  pro- 
spects, the  peace  of  his  young  wife,  and  the  livelihood  of 
his  children,  while  he  is  yet  young. 

But  he  is  brought  to  bay  by  the  occurrence  of  a  murder 
of  which  he  is  innocent,  but  which  he  supposes  himself  to 
have  committed  while  in  a  drunken  frenzy. 

His  dreadful  situation  and  the  shame  and  anguish  he 
has  brought  upon  his  faithful  wife  and  little  ones  com- 
pletely sober  him.  Another  clever  turn  in  the  plot,  by 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  a  burning  car 
while  fleeing  from  justice,  gives  him  the  opportunity  to 

*  At  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Ellioott,  a  meeting  of  the  Popular 
Ballad  Ooncert  Committee  was  held  on  Satardaj,  in  the  drawing-room 
of  No.  86,  Great  Oamberland  Place,  Hjde  Park.  The  Bishop  of 
Glonoester  and  Bristol  presided.  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  the  honorary 
seoretarj,  gave  an  aooonnt  of  the  movement,  and  spoke  of  the  sncoess- 
f  oi  formation  of  choral  cUisses,  in  which  the  students  were  all  jonng 
men  and  women  working  in  shops  and  faotoriea  Lord  Brabazon, 
Bit  Jnlins  Benedict,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edmnnd  Gomej, 
Mr.  HorsfiUl,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  and  others  spoke  in  support  of 
resolutions  commending  the  objects  of  the  society  to  general  support. 
— Temjperance  Record  (April,  1883).  And  the  Saturday  concerts  in 
Exeter  Hall,  under  the  management  of  the  National  Temperance 
Leag^ie,  during  this  and  last  winter,  have  done  much  to  wean  the 
worldng  people  of  London  from  the  public-house. 
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repent  and  reform,  oi  which  he  avails  himself.  In  the 
scenes  which  porti^ay  the  moral  descent,  the  abrupt  shock, 
and  the  moral  recovery,  there  is  a  forceful  illustration  of 
the  impossibility  of  worthy  character  not  based  on  self- 
control  and  just  regard  to  Uie  rights  of  others ;  and  there 
is  preached  a  painfully  impressive  yet  hopeful  sermon  on 
the  curse  of  drink.  The  men  who  write,  the  artists  who 
present  such  a  play,  do  a  distinct  and  signal  service  to 
humanity. 

Another  play  called  Drink  (an  adaptation  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Reade,  of  UAssommoir),  as  presented  at  tlie 
Adelphi,  London,  with  Charles  Warner  in  the  leading  role^ 
pictured  the  career  of  this  vice  in  making  total  wreck 
of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualities  of  the  hero  in 
a  manner  almost  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 

The  lesson  and  the  warning  conveyed  in  this  plaj 
woxdd,  perhaps,  be  least  deterrent  to  those  in  sorest  need 
of  such  admonition,  the  very  hopelessness  of  the  total 
impression  being  calculated  rather  to  palsy  than  to  spur 
the  flagging  will  and  limp  moral  impulse  characteristic 
of  the  victims  of  this  vice.  But  to  those  not  yet  oome 
under  its  thrall,  the  spectacle  is  one  to  withhold  them  even 
from  the  verge  of  danger.  That  many  witnesses  of  both 
these  plays,  sought  merely  for  sensation,  and  carried 
nothing  away  with  them  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  ike 
moment,  or  went  from  them  to  public-houses  to  drink  in 
mockery  or  bravado,  or  to  dull  uncomfortable  flutterings 
of  conscience  and  reason,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  good 
lessons  were  taught,  and  most  effectively  illustrated,  to  a 
large  majority  capable  of  appreciating  and  remembering 
them. 

But  this  question  of  healthy  amusement,  and  elevating 
recreation  does  not  stop  with  music  and  the  drama. 
Human  ingenuity  has  by  no  means  exhausted  itself ;  hardly 
can  it  be  said  to  have  as  yet  really  taxed  itself  in  the 
provision  of  amusements  which  inspire  and  recreate  as 
well  as  please.  In  this  direction  most  efEective  and  blessed 
work  against  the  evil  of  drink  can  and  ought  to  be 
done.^ 

♦  Addreaaing  Ptaurliament  in  April,  1866,  Mr.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.P., 
taid,  "  Yon  close  the  pictnre -galleries  and  mnsenms  on  holidays  and 
feast  days,  bnt  yon  leave  wide  open  the  gin-shop  and  the  beer-shop ; 
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In  bis  address  to  the  soTiools  at  Liverpool  (January  26,  TiMiato 
1884),  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  said,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  Kb^ny  on 
say  a  few  words  here  about  the  pleasures  of  the  poor  and  {Jj  Jjy^ 
the  part  that  the  rich  may  fitly  take  in  providing  them,  providinc 
For  I  believe  that  there  are  some  persons — not  careless  STSJc. 
or  unkind  persons  only,  but  what  may  be  called  profes- 
sional  philanthropiRts— who   hold   that  any  attempt    to 
provide  the  poor  with  music,  flowers,  and  amusements,  and 
the  like,  is  merely  foolish  and  sentimental,  and  that  oar 
duty  to  them  lies  only  in  the  more  serious  region  of  educa- 
tion, religion,  and  so  on.     This  is  a  point  of  view  which 
I  can  never  quite  understand.     I  cannot  understand  how  a 
man  can  feel  himself  so  separate  from  ht$  fdlow-creatures  a$ 
to  think  thai  the  pleasures  which  are  quite  worth  hit  attention 
in  his  own  case  can  become  mere  superfluous  trivialities  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  men  and  vnymen  and  children  who  have  so 
few  pleasures  in  all  their  livesV 

"  One  of  the  most  valnable  of  the  reports  on  Intemper-  '^^^*^ 
ance,"  says  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  (November  23,  1880),  aUr^nicU 
"  is  that  of  nearly  forty  years  ago  of  a  House  of  Commons  ®^*^y*" 
Committee,  and  it  suggested  the  multiplication  of  free  amnMiDenu 
libraries,  of  free  parks,  of  public  muneums,  and  of  allied  JJdrtJS^i! 
institutions ;  and  though  these  may  be  costly  to  the  nation,  crioM. 
they  are  less  costly  and  less  bordensome  to  the  ratepayer 
than  that  appalling  amount  of  drunkenness  which  feeds 
crime  and  staggers  the  imagination  to  realize  its  horrible 
extent  and  effect.     The  beat  of  the  wings  of  this  destroy- 
ing angel  are  now  on  the  air,  and,  as  in  Egypt  of  old,  we 
may  have  the  result  that  there  is  not  a  house  where  there 
is  not  one  as  dead  through  this  vice." 

§  95.  Irrespective  of  state  and  society  generally,  there  tim  gnai 
are  several  public  bodies  whose  influence  greatly  affects  this  JJuJJ"**" 
evil  of  drink.     One  such  body  consists  of  the  local  mngis-  '^^'[Jf  J£J" 
trates  who  issue  the  annual  liquor  licenses.     This  body  is  piiyeicunt, 
vested  with  great  authority,  and  could  accomplish  much  Jjl^^in 
if  imbued  with  an  earnest  patriotism  and  desire  to  do  their  r<>KArdto 
part  in  diminishing  the  drink  carse,  and  that  the  public  ^l^^ 
would  support  them  in  efforts  at  reducing  the  number  of 
licensed  public- houses  seems  probable  from  the  steadily 

bating  oODvinal  meetings,  yon  nake  the  people  nnsooial  drnnkardi. 
The  gin-shop  you  love,  because  it  increases  your  revenop." 
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iDcreafling  nDmber  of  petitions  from  Tariooa  oounties  to 
Parliament  for  local  option  or  other  means  restricting  the 
liquor  trade,  and  from  boroughs  to  magistrates  for  reduc- 
tion of  licenses. 

Last  year  offered  a  conspicuous  example  of  public 
sympathy  with  such  measures.  The  magistrates  of  Bather- 
ham,  who  refused  to  renew  a  number  of  off-licenses  in  that 
borough,  were  by  an  overwhelming  majority  supported  in 
their  decision  in  a  meeting  called  to  censure  their  action. 

Then  there  are  two  great  professional  bodies  upon 
whom  we  might  almost  say  it  ultimately  depends  whether 
this  drink  evil  shall  be  utterly  conquered,  i.«.,  the  physicians 
and  the  clergy.  The  physician's  prescription  extends 
over  the  life  of  man  from  conception  to  the  grave.  If  the 
physicians,  as  a  body,  persist  in  using  alcoholic  medicines^ 
and  as  ]ong  as  they  do  so,  we  may  bo  able  to  check  or 
considerably  diminish  it,  but  uproot  it — never  1 

But  the  physicians,  as  we  have  seen,  are  rajpidly  be- 
coming unanimous,  both  in  opinion  and  practice,  that 
alcohol  under  nearly  all  circumstances  is  hurtful  to 
organic  life,  and  it  is  a  happy  omen  that  a  great  many  of 
the  young  students  of  medicine  are  total  abstainers. 
Thenh  Just  as  the  State  is  largely  interested  in  the  success  of 

oit^cbu^  the  liquor  traffic  because  of  the  revenues  it  brings  in,  so  also 
tbedSnk***  ^  *^®  Chnrch,  materially  speaking,  even  more  concerned 
evu.  than  the  State  in  this  traffic,  because  of  contributions, 

tithes,  educational  and  religious  endowments,  by  dealers, 
and  because  of  large  ownership  in  pablic-house  property. 

In  the  days  when  this  relation  of  things  was  first  estab- 
lished, drink,  as  we  know,  was  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
and  rational  exhilaration  of  the  senses ;  it  was  even  called 
that  "  good  creature  of  Gt>d,"  and  coupled  with  His  Word 
in  the  phrase  "  Beer  and  the  Bible." 

This  notion,  though  not  dissipated  everywhere  even 
yet,*  has  been  vigorously  pushed  from  its  vantage  in  the 
centre  of  general  acceptance  by  the  broad  shoulders  of 
Progress,  the  knowledge  now  universal,  whether  welcome 

•  The  Allicmee  Kewa  (November  24,  1883)  reports  Mr.  H.  B. 
Bdwards  as  saying,  in  an  address  to  a  oonference  of  licensed 
victuallers  in  Birmingham,  November  7,  "  It  nsed  to  be  '  Beer  and  the 
Bible.'  Now  the  Charoh  says,  'Kick  the  beer-barrel  away/  The 
b^er-barrel,  however,  will  stt^d  as  lon|^  as  the  Church," 
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or  not,  that  alcohol  is  always  poison  to  body  and  mind, 
and  even  especially  to  the  latter. 

Thus  no  alternative  is  left  open  to  the  Charch  bat  that 
of  severing  itself  from  all  association  with  it,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  has  set  bravely  to  work  to  do  this. 

When  the  modern  temperance  movement  first  b^^n  to  The  origin 
obtain  hold  of  the  public  heart  of  England,  the  Church  ;?fh5ch?i^ 
opposed  it  strenuously,  and  the  bitterness  against  it  may  o'  icnguod 
be  said  to  have  reached  its  height  when  the  Evangelical  SS5^iS? 
Alliance  of  Edinburgh  proposed,  in  1847,  as  subjects  for 
discussion — "  How  &r  the  study  of  physical  facts  led  to 
infidelity,  and  the  connection  betwixt  teetotalism  and  in- 
fidelity. '     In  1862,  some  two  hundred  clergymen,  headed 
by  Canon  Henry  J.  Ellison,  initiated  a  church  temperance 
movement,  which,  chiefly  owing  to  the  devotion,  enthu- 
siasm, tact,  and  capacity  of  Canon  Ellison,  has  strengthened 
and  spread  until  now  it  virtually  embraces  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Church  of  England.     Of  this  movement, 
known  as  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
the  Queen  is  patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
president ;  all  the  bishops  are  enrolled  under  its  banners, 
and  Canon  Ellison  is  still  its  chairman. 

When  called  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1880, 
Canon  Ellison  said — 

"  1  call  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  prayer  of  The  MmeM 
14,000  clergy,  from  whom  I  believe  the  call  for  this  com-  USfll^^onh?* 
mittee  originated.     In  their  memorial  to  the  bishops  they  £^""*  ®' 
ask  this  •  *  We,  the  undersigned,  clergy  of  the  Charch  of  T?m^rance 
England,  venture  respectfully  to  appeal  to  your  lordships,  SSllSd? 
as  the  only  members  of  our  order  in  Parliament,  as  such.  Committee 
most  earnestly  to  support  measures  of  the  further  restric-  Si^kSry 
tion  of  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  country,  f^^jjjj^ . 
We  are  convinced,  most  of  us,  from  an  intimate  acquaint-  the  sudety, 
ance  with  the  people,  extending  over  many  years,  that  f^jj^'n  J„ 
their  condition  can  never  be  greatly  improved,  Whether  fevourof 
intellectually,  physically,  or  religiously,  so  long  as  in-  ^^^P*""®® 
temperance  extensively  prevails  among  them ;  and  that 
intemperance  will  prevail  so  long  as  temptations  to  it 
abound  on  every  side.'     I  cannot  help  saying  that  seeing 
that  the  excessive  drinking  of  this  country  now  is  of  such 
a  wholesale  character,  and  has  its  roots  so  very  deeply  in 
the  habits  of  the  population,  you  must  attack  it  upon 
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every  side.  We  believe  it  is  like  a  great  fortress — ^it  must 
be  attacked  by  investment,  by  mine,  by  sap,  and  by  direct 
attack ;  bat  whatever  other  agencies  may  be  used,  the 
stroDg  conviction  of  all  those  who,  like  mjself,  have  been 
engaged  in  parochial  temperance  work  for  many  years,  is, 
that  wo  can  do  very  little  without  the  assistance  of  the 
legislature ;  that  so  long  (as  this  memorial  savs)  as  the 
temptations  exist  to  the  extent  that  they  do  exist  now,  we 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
intemperance  of  the  country." 

When  the  present  president  was  the  Archbishop- 
Designate,  he  wrote  from  Troro  (January  13,  1883),  that 
he  would  '*  gladly  and  anxiously  use  any  opportunities 
wliich  the  new  position  to  which  Qod  has  callod  him  in 
the  Chnrch  may  give  him  to  promote  by  legislation  and 
other  means  the  cause  of  temperance  in  this  coantry." 
And  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  his 
great  responsibilities  as  the  Primate  of  all  England,  he  has 
preached  a  temperance  gospel  which  will  make  the  record 
of  Ids  archiepiscopate  grow  ever  brighter  in  the  widening 
light  of  roan's  advancement,  as  the  years  of  reform  and 
progress  come  gathering  in  with  their  blessings  of  en- 
lightenment to  the  generations  we  work  and  hope  for,  but 
shall  not  see  in  the  flesh.  On  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  April  29, 1884,  he  said — 

''  All  England  is  caring  about  the  housing  of  the  poor 
of  London  and  the  great  towns,  and  must  do  its  utmost 
to  put  the  poor  into  decent  dwellings.  But  then,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  what  good  will  this  have  done  if  you  have 
not  taught  the  people  to  abstain  from  drink  ?  To  go  in 
for  housing  the  poor  properly  is  a  pressing  duty,  bat  with 
all  the  cleanliness  and  regulation  that  yon  introduce  you 
know  it  will  be  in  vain  unless  you  can  teach  the  people  to 
keep  themselves  temperate.  Do  not  let  us  be  content  with 
sweeping  and  garnishing  the  house.  We  have  it  upon  our 
Lord  s  word  what  that  comes  to  when  it  is  done  by  itself. 
We  must  get  a  good  spirit  into  the  house  if  we  wish  the 
seven  spirits  not  to  come  back — spirits  of  evil  in  sevenfold 
force,  remember,  and  much  more  wicked  than  the  first. 
It  would  be  but  sweeping  and  garnishing  if  we  clean  and 
clear  and  rebuild  those  houses,  and  do  not  teach  the  people 
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to  be  sober.  •  •  •  In  no  past  time  had  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  to  contend  with  the  demon  of  drink  as  they  have 
in  this  age  of  ours.  To  accept  the  gospel,  to  live 
conscientiouslj  under  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  to  be  bailt  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  and  to  drink!  The  two  things 
cannot  co-exist.  We  must  drive  oat  the  spirit  of  drink 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  gospel.  Veiled  or  nnveiled,  drink 
must  be  driven  out,  or  else  we  have  what  we  may  call 
whole  countries  and  whole  regions  inaccessible  to  the  word 
of  truth."  • 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1883,  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  celebrated  its  twenty-first  anmyersary, 
and  the  sermon  delivered  by  Canon  Farrar  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  if  indicating  the  real  spirit  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  temperance,  shows  that  this  society  has  nobly 
understood  its  mission. 

In  calling  for  funds  for  the  labours  of  the  coming  year, 
the  society  thus  explains  its  purpose : — 

"To  send  into  eveiy  diocese  a  resident  and  efficient  The  paw 
organizing  agent.  S3Son"Jf 

"  To  carry  on  the  rescue  work  of  the  society  by  earnest,  the  church 
devoted  police-court  missionaries.  TempeiSce 

**  To  establish  army,  naval,  workshop,  servants',  and  Society, 
cabmen's  branches. 

"  To  prosecute  the  work  of  the  branch  in  connection 
with  the  missions  to  seamen  society. 

"  To  supply  tracts,  leaflets,  and  publications  for  general 
circulation. 

"  To  send  gratuitously  to  clubs,  schools,  institutionB, 
and  colleges,  copies  of  the  weekly  Chronicle. 

"To  assist  in  providing  coffee  and  cocoa  stalls  and 
barrows,  ninety  of  which  have  been  sent  out. 

"  To  aid  in  the  introduction  of  temperance  teaching 
into  colleges  and  schools. 

"  To  promote  wise  and  remedial  legislation  as  embodied 
in  the  society's  proposed  bill. 

"To  form  diocesan,  parochial,  and  juvenile  branch 
societies. 

*'  To  send  out  fit  and  competent  deputationa  (clerical 

^  T0mpera7u:9  Record,  May  1, 1884 
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and  lay),  and  generally  to  extend  the  objects  of  the  society 
by  moral,  social,  and  educational  means. ' 

At  the  society's  breakfast  the  next  morning  (November 
20,  1883),  in  St.  James's  Hall,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in 
alluding  to  the  activity  of  the  Church  in  the  directions  of 
relief  and  education,  said — 
The Btfibop  "It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all 

the8ucoe»*S  ^^®  works  now  going  on  quietly  in  parishes  under  the 
the  ubouri  direction  of  the  clergy — works  of  which  the  world  knows 
iociety  (St.  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish.  I  will  mention 
^^^  the  works  going  on  in  one  metropolitan  parish,  the  report 
Tfinber20,  of  which  licR  before  me.  (1)  The  whole  machinery  of 
iM3>  confirmation,  including  classes  in  which  yonng  and  old 

are  prepared ;  (2)  instruction  classes,  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures are  taught  and  good  books  circulated ;  (3)  a  provident 
club ;  (4)  working  classes,  in  which  the  poor  are  taught 
habits  of  industry ;  (5)  parochial  mission ;  (G)  a  society 
for  aid  during  illness ;  (v)  a  society  for  visiting  the  poor 
and  aiding  their  distress ;  (8)  a  society  for  aiding  church 
flinging ;  (9)  guilds  for  men  and  old  and  young  women, 
and  promoting  their  reh'gious  welfare;  (10)  mothers' 
meetings  for  the  study  of  good  books ;  (11)  dispensaries 
and  aids  for  the  sick;  (12)  a  society  for  district  visitors 
and  their  meetings ;  (13)  meetings  for  school  teachers  and 
Sunday  school  teachers ;  (14)  ragged  and  night  schools, 
and  their  support;  (15)  soup  kitchen  for  the  poor; 
(16)  societies  for  waifs  and  strays,  or  children  deserted 
by  their  parents ;  (17)  working  men's  benefit  societies ; 
(18)  multitudinous  Christian  charities  supported  by  en- 
dowment or  subscription ;  (19)  needlework  society ;  (20) 
penny  banks  ;  (21)  young  men's  friendly  society  lor  pro- 
moting wholesome  amusement  for  Sunday  evenings ;  (22) 
juvenile  guild — a  branch  of  the  same ;  (23)  a  confraternity 
society  for  communicants;  (24)  young  men's  friendly 
society ;  (25)  a  branch  of  the  C.  E.  T.  S. ;  (26,  a  society 
in  aid  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Sach  are  the 
works  going  on  quietly  and  unostentatiously  in  connection 
with  one  Church."  • 
Camm  BasO  On  every  hand  clergymen  with  the  courage  to  speak 

to  denonS-  *"^  *^*  ^  accordance  with  their  convictions  are  coming  to 
tt»ni"°       the  front.    Writing  to  the  late  Archbishop  Tait  of  Canter- 
•  Chwrek  of  England  Tmnpmwic^  CVtrntcZa^  Koyember  S4^  1888, 
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bury,  in  July,  1882,  Canon  Basil  Wilberforce  denounced  nmrchBto- 
tbe  holding  by  the  Church  of  property  in  public-hoases.  K^JISXito-'^ 
Since  then,  in  yarious  places,  public-houses  belonging  to  ^»^*^ 
the  Church  have  been  closed. 

Says  the  Temperance  Record  (November  8,  1883) — 

"A  public- hoQse  of  rather  a  low   class,  the   Golden  Practical  ex- 
Lion,  in  Gravel  Lane,  Southwark,  has  lately  been  vacated  JbTBociJ^- 
by  its  tenant,  and  ^e  Ecclesiastical   Commissioners,  to  *^|^^^' 
whom  the  premises  belong,  in  their  desire  to  minimize  their  or  their  in- 
interest  in  public-house  property,  have  let  it  for  half  the  p^JJJ^f 
rent  offered  by  a  firm  of  brewers  to  Mr.  Fegan,  of  the  Boys*  temperano« 
Home,  Southwark,  who  proposes  to  open  it  as  a  place  of  tSn  (^^ 
recreation   for  working   boys   in    this  densely  crowded  'SJJJS'j- 
district,  so  that  it  will  become  a  boon  instead  of  a  pest  rttS^  s,^ 
to   the  neighbourhood.     The   Golden   Lion   adjoins  Mr.  *8*^)- 
Fegan's  Home,  and  is  now  being  rapidly  prepared  for  its 
new  career." 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  recently  told  me  that  he  had 
closed  and  pulled  down  a  public-house  in  Westminster. 

The  most  important  and  most  difficult  question  which  The  qnestion 
confronts  the  Church  is  that  of  the  use  of  wine  in  the  wine  m  the 
Lord's  SuppOT.     Numbers  of  clergymen  have,  in  obedience  |j"*'» 
to  their  convictions,  introduced  into  this  rite  in  their  own 
churches  the  use  of  non-intoxicating  instead  of  intoxicating 
wine.     I  have  been  told  that  the  Bishop  of  London  grants 
absolute  freedom  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  as  to  the 
character  of  the  wine  used  in  the  Commanion. 

In  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  last  July  (1888) 
the  subject  came  up  for  decision. 

An  a^eal  was  made  from  the  Lower  Hoase  "  praying  "  The  decision 
that  the  Upper  House  should  "take  such  measures  as  they  Hoa'M?J^the 
may  deem  best  for  checking  such  innovation  "  (of  nsing  J2J^JI.**~ 
unfermented  wine  in  the  Lord's  Snpper).     In  the  answer  bunr.  July. 
we  read,  "  This  Hoase  is  of  opinion  that  agitation  of  any  ^^^ 
question  on  so  sacred  a  subject  is  much  to  be  deprecated, 
as  tending  to  distress  many  religious  persons,  to  unsettle 
the  weak,  and  even  to  lead  to  schism;    that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary   to   raise   the    question   referred  to  in    the 
grravamen,  inasmuch  as  the   Church,  though  always  in- 
sisting on  the  use  of  wine  in  the  Holy  Commanion,  has 
never  prescribed  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  wine  to 
be  used,  and,  consequently,  it  is  always  possible  to  deal 
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with  eren  extreme  cases  withoat  departing  from  tlie 
oastom  observed  by  the  Church ;  and  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, most  convenient  that  the  clergy  shoald  conform  to 
ancient  and  nnbroken  nsage,  and  shoo  Id  disconntenance 
all  attempts  to  deviate  from  it  *'  (Ohronicle  of  Convocation, 
1883).» 

Thus  the  representative  body  of  the  Church  of  England, 
thongh  deprecating  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
nnfermented  wine,  does  not  positively  condemn  it.  This 
is  a  great  step,  because  this  issne,  ODce  having  become 
debatable,  there  can  be  no  donbt  as  to  its  ultimate  settle- 
ment. Both  intoxicating  and  nnfermented  wines  were  nsed 
by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  bat  we  possess  no  know- 
ledge whether  the  wine  nsed  by  Jesns  in  the  last  snpper 
was  intoxicating  or  nnfermented.  The  best  Hebrew 
authorities,  living  and  past,  either  regard  intoxicating  or 
nnfermented  wines  as  eqnally  lawful  in  Passover,  or  lean 
in  the  direction  of  the  nnfermented,  inasmuch  as  fermented 
(leavened)  food  was  forbidden  at  Passover.  Therefore 
either  complete  liberty  as  to  the  nse  of  intoxicating  or  nn- 
fermented wines  at  the  Lord's  Supper  mnst  be  granted,  or, 
to  be  consistent,  the  nse  of  wine  at  all  mnst  be  abandoned. 

But  aside  from  the  qnestion  of  the  nature  of  the  wine 
nsed  by  Jesns,  modem  discoveries  as  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcohol  leave  but  one  alternative  in  the  nse  of 
wine  to  any  conscientions  clergyman. 

Jesns,  when  He  took  the  cup  and  asked  His  disciples  to 
drink  in  remembrance  of  Him,  was  the  same  Jesns  who 
dwmitt!"  ^^®^  ^^  *^®  cross  that  He  might  save  sinners;  was  the 
same  Nazarene  who,  in  His  own  prayer,  teaches  His 
disciples,  "  Lead  u$  not  into  temptation,"  who,  in  His  agony 
in  the  garden,  begged  His  disciples  to  watch  and  pray 
against  temptation;  was  the  same  Jesns  who  sternly  told 
His  disciples  that  it  was  better  for  a  man  to  pluck  out  his 
eye  or  cut  off  his  hand  rather  than  that  his  whole  body  should 
be  cast  into  hell;  was  the  same  who  said,  *'  Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offences,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh." 

Would  He  who  spake  these  things  desire  the  nse  of 
intoxicating  drink  in  sacramental  commemoration  of  Him  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  eatly  last 
•  See  ohapter  id*,  pp.  801,  802. 
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year  asaerts  that  the  belief  in  the  eflBcacy  of  tbe  sacranient 
will  protect  the  believer  from  harm.  What  authority  is 
there  for  such  an  assertioa  P  Has  any  promise  been  given 
anywhere  in  the  Bible  to  that  effect  ?  (And  what  imputa- 
tion on  the  character  of  this  sacred  rite  lies  in  the  mere 
SQggestion  that  special  divine  intervention  is  essential  to 
the  safety  of  one  participating  in  it !)  Certainly,  the  saddest 
facts  of  almost  daily  experience  disprove  such  assertions. 

To  the  reformed  drunkard,  alcohol  is  like  the  taste  of 
blood  to  the  tamed  lion  or  tiger.  What  shall  be  done  for 
those  innumerable  ones,  who,  knowing  their  inherited 
predisposition  to  drink,  can  keep  away  from  the  public- 
nouse  only  so  long  as  they  do  not  approach  the  communion 
table  P 

As  long  ago  as  1826,  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart  (Prof,  of  The  Rer. 
Theology  in  Andover  College,  Mass.,  U.S.A.),  in  his  Wines  stuSon 
and  Strong  Drinks  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews^  arrived  at  the  ^J^JfJ^* 
conclusion  that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  expediency  and  duty  for  qa*iiflcation 
our  churches  not  to  admit  members  in  the  future  except  member^ip. 
on  the  ground  of 'total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  from  all  traffic  in  them." 

The  xlev.  B.  Parsons,  in  his  Anti-Bacchus  (London,  The  Rev.  b. 
1840),  says,  **  We  ought  to  substitute  an  innocent  beverage  £?^unt 
for  the  poison  which  is  now  used  at  the  Lord's  table.  .  •  .  ^i^*)" 
Not  long  ago  a  reformed  drunkard,  and  apparently  a  con-  MtetMUiraeM 
verted  man,  approached  the  Lord's  table  of  a  church  which  Jjjji^"*'* 
I  could  name ;  mark  the  result.     The  wine  tasted  at  the 
sacred  Communion  revived  the  old  passion,  and  he,  who 
seemed  a  saint,  was  corrupted  by  the  sacramental  wine, 
went  home,  got  drunk,  and  died  a  drunkard." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Delavan,  in  his   Temperance  Essays  (New  Mr.  RC. 
York,  1866),  in  Letter  11,  Relative  to  Communion  Wine,  {£!*^°of* 
"written  in  1841,  says,  " Let  us  illustrate  the  sacrament  of  *]nc inthe 
the  Supper  by  the  water  used  in  baptism.    What  Christian     °*" 
parent  wonld  be  willing  to  have  such  substances  as  com- 
pose the  liquor  generally  URed  at  the  Supper  mingled  with 
the  water  with  which  his  infant  child  is  baptized  ?     Pure 
water  is  the  only  proper  Bymbol  of  baptism.     The  pure 
blood  of  the  g^ape,  for  the  Supper." 

In  the  Concordance  of  Scripture  and  Science  (London,  atcImImcob 
1847),  Mr.  Peter  Burne,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  in-  bJJJ2j,**' 
toxicants  at  the  Communion,  quotes  the  following  remarks  ohUmi* 
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made  by  Archdeacon  Jeffreys,  of  Bombay : — **  We  agree  to 
abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  except  in  a  religious 
ordinance,  the  plain  interpretation  of  which  is,  that  such 
mischievous  liquors  are  too  bad  to  be  used  anywhere  but 
at  the  Lord's  Sapper.  ...  So  long  as  intoxicating  wine 
is  dealt  round  at  the  communion  table,  the  reclaimed 
drunkard  (as  well  as  anybody  in  danger  of  becoming  one 
—who  is  sure?)  has  of  right  no  business  there,  for  the 
sacred  place  is  as  morally  un6t  for  him  as  the  taproom 
and  the  gin  palace  ...  It  is  a  mockery  of  God  to  pray  for 
deliverance  from  evil  and  temptation  while  abandoning 
oneself  to  it  with  open  eyes." 
The  Lord  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  in  the  Upper  House 

EzettfML  of  Conrocations,  seconded  the  above-quoted  decision  as  to 
uie  anine.  the  use  of  wine  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  an  address  at  the 
Guildhall  (October  17,  1883),  said,  "  The  temptations  of 
the  flesh  are  generally  very  strong,  if  they  are  near,  and 
when  such  temptations  were  near  to  some  men,  their 
strength  seemed  to  desert  them  altogether.  The  only 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  get  away  and  keep  away  from 
such  temptations  altogether.  Drunkards  who  had  fallen 
under  this  particular  temptation  of  the  flesh  must  be,  if 
they  were  to  recover  themselves  at  all,  total  abstainers." 

Does  this  mean  that  the  very  ones  who  stand  in 
greatest  need  of  the  consolation  and  help  of  the  most 
sacred  religious  rites  shall  be  shut  out  of  it  ?  Or  does  it 
mean  that  the  form  of  the  rite  must  be  modified,  to  meet 
the  need  of  those  for  whom  it  was  first  instituted  ?  • 
CuBon  Canon  Wilberforce  answers  these  questions.    Beplyine 

on  Um  mbm.  •  Bey.  James  Smith,  in  his  work  on  The  Temperance  BeformaHon 
and  its  claims  upon  the  Christia/n  Chwck  (London,  1875),  proposes : — 

"  The  general  adoption  of  the  pore  juice  of  the  grape/*  and  thinks 
that  it  wonld  be  well  *'  if  the  ohorches  could  agree  to  adopt  it  both 
as  appropriate  in  itself  and  as  a  protest  against  the  intemperance 
that  prevails." 

If  the  nse  of  nnfermented  grape  jnioe  could  gradually  replace 
the  nse  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors,  not  as  a  beverage  but  as 
an  occasional  tonic,  it  would  possibly,  more  than  any  other  purely 
physical  agent,  in  conjunction  with  water,  counteract  and  overcome 
tiie  vitiated  taste  created  by  our  long  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  one  establishment  in  England 
where  genuine  nnfermented  wine  is  to  be  procured,  and  that  is  afc 
Fra^tk  Wright^e  manufactory  in  South  Kensington.  It  is  claimed  that 
some  two  thousand  churches  now  use  it. 
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to  ihe  Ber.  C.  R.  Chase,  he  remarked  ''that  he  had 
known  terribly  real  and  undoubted  instances  in  which 
men,  by  partaking  of  wine  from  the  sacramental  cnp,  had 
been  started  on  their  downward  coarse  to  a  dishonoured 
grave.  If  it  came  to  be  a  question  whether  the  wine  or 
the  Christian  should  be  banished  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  he  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  which  should 
go.  From  the  sacramental  table  oyer  which  he  had  more 
immediate  control  intoxicating  wine  had  now  long  been 
banished,  and  in  this  he  believed  they  were  carrying  out 
the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  sacrament.  If  it  was 
not  a  spiritual  communion  with  the  blessed  Lord,  beyond 
and  above  anything  the  mere  elements  could  oonvey,  then 
it  failed  in  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  ordained.*'  * 

Will  any  one  say  that  it  is  by  Christ's  command  that  Varbras  fan- 
the  Communion  is  used  as  the  bulwark  and  the  recruiting  ^^i^' 
office  of  the  public-house  P     "  If  ^ood  people  can  take  ^»*^«*  *■ 
intoxicating  drink  at  the  communion  table  on  Sunday/'  uon.^^*^ 
says  the  liquor  seller,  and  all  those  who  want  a  good 
excuse  for  drinking,  "there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  a 
glass  at  home,  or  even  at  the  publio-house." 

Sarely  this  consideration  alone  ought  to  suffice  to 
banish  alcohoHc  drink  from  the  sacrament 

No  doubt  many  clergymen  and  many  Christians  shrink 
with  sincere  piety  from  making  any  change  in  the  sacra- 
mental rite,  regarding  it  to  have  been  taught  and  founded, 
as  now  observed,  by  the  Master  Himself ;  bat  will  not  all 
personal  shrinking,  all  minor  scruples  g^ve  way  to  the 
larger  and  holier  shrinking  which  must  accompany  our 
knowledge,  that  alcohol  is  now  proved  to  be  a  poison 
which  ruins  body  and  soul  P  It  cannot  be  inappropiate  to 
say  "  minor  scruples,"  since  we  are  authoritatively  assured 
that  the  Church  "has  never  prescribed  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  wine  to  be  used." 

If  the  Church  does  insist  upon  the  custom  of  using 
alcohoHc  drink  in  the  Communion,  many,  if  not  all, 
conscientious  persons  may  be  driven  to  abstain  from  the 
Lord's  Supper,  if  not  on  their  own  account,  lest  offence 
come  through  them  to  others. 

Is  it  not  better  that  "  ancient  and  unbroken  usage  "  in 
this  respect  should  be  deviated  from,  in  order  that  the 
*  Xm^im  JourruUf  Korember  9, 1868. 
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ancient  and  unbroken  nsage  of  sin  maj  be  oyeroome,  in  fhe 
rite  that  remembers  Him  ? 


§  96.  The  principal  part  for  societj  to  take  in  the 
battle  against  drink  is  tbe  abolition  of  the  drink  castoms. 
Dr.  CbM-  "  In  proportion  as  ardent  spirits  are  banished  from  onr 

^Sk^  houses,  our  tables,  our  hospitalities,"  said  Dr.  Channing 
eortomi,  (op.  cit,)y  "  in  the  proportion  that  those  who  have  iuflaenoe 
and  authority  in  the  community  abstain  themselves  fmd 
lead  their  dependents  to  abstain  from  their  use,  the  tempta- 
tions to  drink  must  disappear.  It  is  objected,  I  know, 
that  if  we  give  up  what  others  will  abuse,  we  most  give 
up  e7ery  thing,  because  there  is  nothing  which  men  will 
not  abuse.  I  grant  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits 
at  which  concessions  ought  to  stop.  Were  we  called  upon 
to  relinquish  an  important  comfort  of  life  because  oth^s 
were  perverting  it  into  an  instrament  of  crime  and  woe, 
we  should  be  bound  to  pause  and  deliberate  before  we 
acted. 

**  But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up  in  the  case  before  us. 
Ardent  spirits  are  not  an  important  comfort  and  in  no 
degree  a  necessity.  They  give  no  strength,  they  contribute 
nothing  to  help.  They  neither  aid  men  to  bear  the  burden 
nor  discharge  the  duties  of  life." 
The  origfa  The  drink  customs  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate.    They 

the  drtak'  ^*^®  grown  throngh  the  ages  and  become  ingrained  with 
the  growth  of  national  and  social  life  and  institutions,  and 
in  no  country  have  they  struck  root  so  deeply  as  in  England. 
History  relates  that  the  Danish  conquerors  punished 
with  death  any  native  who  drank  in  their  presence  with- 
out permission.  Some  writers  claim  that  the  castom  of 
pledging  health  originated  at  that  time.  Strutt,  in  his 
Manners  and  Oustoms  of  Ancient  Britain^  says — 
StrnH  on  the  *'  The  meaning  of  a  pledge  was  a  security  for  the  safety 
of  the  indiyidoal  drinking,  who  all  the  time  was  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  by  his  arm  being  raised  to  his 
head,  his  face  partly  covered,  and  his  body  unprote3ted. 
When,  therefore,  a  person  was  about  to  drink,  he  asked 
the  guest  next  to  him  if  he  would  pledge  him,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  sword  or  dagger  was  raised 
to  protect  him  while  drinking." 

And  this  custom,  sign  of  Eugland's  degradation  under 
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the  heel  of  lier  conqueror,  not  onlj  was  not  dropped  witli 
the  slavery  that  imposed  it,  bat  outlived  it,  and  by  some 
mysterious  process  got  transposed  into  such  a  sign  of 
glorification  at  both  official  and  private  banqaets,  tliat  to 
omit  it  has  nntil  very  recently  been  considered  almost 
tantamonnt  to  treason  to  the  throne  and  to  the  altar  of 
personal  friendship ! 

There  are  many  drink  cnstoms.  At  the  Temperance 
Congress  of  1862,  a  paper  was  issned  enumerating  four 
hundred  drink  laws  and  usages;*  but  the  princinal  and 
universally  observed  drink  eastern  is  that  of  drinldng  to 
the  health  and  success  of  persons  and  undertakings. 

In  chapter  xi.  it  was  shown  how  drinking  originated 
at  Court,  and  afterwards  became  the  vice  of  the  masses ; 
and  how  much  might  be  hoped  from  the  initiative  of  the 
Court  in  temperance  reform. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  responsibility  was  becoming  felt 
at  Conrt.  In  his  address  to  the  York  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Association,  February  8,  1881,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York 
said  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  association  with 
much  pleasure,  especially  when  they  had  been  so  courteous 
as  to  give  him  the  libei*ty  to  refresh  himself  with  whatever 
beverage  he  thought  proper.  It  reminded  him  of  an 
occasion  when  some  one  dining  at  her  Majesty's  table  was  '^'^^^^^f^'* 
drinking  water,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  Majesty,  tSeMcuT^ 
who  replied,  "  There  is  no  compulsion  at  my  table."  SSTdrink* 

At  the  great  Scottish  Temperance  Convention  held  in  castoins;her 
Glasgow  on  the  28th  of  April,  1884,  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  the  S?5^1SS 
secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  said —  dangers ih>m 

*'  It  often  happens  that  the  Queen  dines  many  people,  sjmplabj 
and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  a  good  number  of  the  guests  wuh  topper- 
are  teetotalers.     Especially  is  this  the  case  amongst  her  "^ 
chaplnins ;  and  to  show  that  the  temperance  movement  is 
spreading  in  the  Queen's  establishment,  I  may  say  that 

*  A  great  number  of  these   are   mentioned   with  the  special 

{penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  break  them.  As  recently  as 
ast  Jane  (1883)  the  papers  famish  an  account  of  how  a  labourer 
named  Ellis,  an  abstainer,  was  maltreated  because  he  refused  to  stand 
treat.  "  A  pair  of  clamps — pieces  of  wood  fastened  by  a  screw  in  the 
middle— were  placed  on  his  neck,  and  he  was  held  till  signs  of 
suffocation  were  apparent,  lie  was  then  released,  but  he  was  in  such 
a  condition  that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  the  infirmary,  where  be 
remains," 
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the  last  two  domestic  cliaplainB  wlio  were  appointed  were 
total  abetainers.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  new  bishops  recently  created  in  the  Church  of 
England  have  b^en  total  abstainers." 

In  her  book,  My  Holidays  in  the  Highlands,  1862-1882 
(London,  1884),  the  Queen  identifies  herself  in  a  very 
simple  and  effective  manner  with  the  cause  of  temperance 
reform.  In  referring  to  the  work  of  her  "  dear  and  valued 
friend,"  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  she  mentions  with 
especial  interest  his  sermon  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1870, 
in  these  words : — 

*'  Dr.  Macleod  gave  us  such  a  splendid  sermon  on  the 
war,  and  without  mentioning  France  he  said  enough  to 
make  every  one  understand  what  was  meant,  when  he 
pointed  out  how  God  would  punish  wickedness,  and 
vanity,  and  sensuality;  and  the  chapters  he  read  from 
Isaiah  xzviii.,*  and  ^m'Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  one  of  the 
Psalms,  were  really  quite  wonderful  for  the  way  in  which 
they  seemed  to  describe  France." 

Such  expressions  are  a  touching  revelation  of  her 
Majesty's  anxiety  concerning  the  condition  of  things  in 
her  own  realm,  which  has  been  practically  evinced  also  by 
her  becoming  patron  of  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society. 

*  **  1.  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drnnkftrds  of  Ephraim, 
whoee  glorious  beaaty  is  a  fading  flower,  which  are  on  the  head  of 
the  fat  valleys  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine. 

**  2.  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one,  which  as  a 
tempest  of  hail  and  a  destrojing  storm,  as  a  food  of  nughtj  waters 
overflowing,  shall  oast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand. 

"8.  The  crown  of  pride,  the  dnmkards  of  Ephraim,  shall  be 
trodden  nnder  feet. 

**  7.  Bot  they  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and  throngh  strong 
drink  are  out  of  the  way;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred 
through  strong  drink,  they  are  swallowed  up  of  wine,  they  are  out  of 
the  way  through  strong  drink;  they  err  in  vision,  they  stumble 
through  judgrment. 

"  15.  Because  ye  have  said.  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death, 
and  with  bell  are  we  at  agreement ;  when  the  overflowing  scouige 
•hall  pass  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us :  for  we  have  made  lies 
our  refuge,  and  nnder  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves. 

"  16.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod,  .  .  . 

<*  17.  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  nghteousness  to 
the  plummet :  and  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies,  and 
the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding-place." — Isaiah  xxviii. 
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Thus  it  18  seen  that  drink  cufitoms  are  no  longer  a 
matter  of  rigoroas  observance  at  conrt.  The  Queen  her. 
self  has  done  the  temperance  cause  the  inestimable  service 
of  removing  from  the  relations  between  host  and  guests, 
from  social  etiquette  and  good  manners,  the  burdens  of  an 
irksome  obligation,  in  the  exchange  of  social  amenities; 
and  society  is  no  longer  shielded  under  the  pretence  of 
loyalty  nor  j|y  the  code  of  good  breeding,  in  using  her 
formidable  weapons  of  ridicule  and  satire  against  those 
who  seek,  by  appropriate  means,  to  liberate  themselves  and 
others  from  the  evils  of  drink. 

From  a  paper  on  Freemasonry  and  Temperance  in  the  TheintorMi 
Weetem  Morning  News,  the   Good  Temflar's   Waichword  "y  2!J*KiS«e 
(Januaiy  28,   1884)   quotes  the  following,  showing  the  ofWoiestn 
interest  felt  by  the  I^ince  of  Wales  in  temperance  reform : —  JSStoI*'** 

"  Lodges  can  choose  as  to  when  and  where  members 
shall  take  refreshments,  and  as  to  what  shall  be  included 
or  excluded  in  connection  with  those  refreshments. 
Acting  upon  that  privilege,  a  movement  is  progressing 
in  the  order  for  lodge  to  decree  that  no  intoxicating 
liquors  shall  at  any  time  be  permitted  to  be  introduced  at 
their  refreshment  boards ;  and,  in  some  instances,  new 
lodges  are  being  formed  with  a  clanse  in  their  bye-laws  to 
this  effect.  Such  an  one,  on  a  large  scale,  was  opened  at 
Manchester  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  now  the 
three  towns  are  about  to  follow  the  same  course.  A 
suggestion  was  made  a  few  months  since  among  a  few  of 
the  temperance  brethren  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
ascertain  if  such  a  lodge  could  not  be  established  there, 
and  on  the  question  being  put  to  the  test,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  popularity  of  the  movement.  With 
scarce  an  effort  over  sixty  masons,  nearly  all  of  several 
years'  standing,  and  embracing  numerous  P.M.'s  and 
provincial  officers,  came  forward  at  once  as  being  desirous 
to  become  members  of  the  new  lodge.  The  proposition 
was  then  submitted  to  the  heads  of  the  order  in  the  three 
towns,  when  the  whole  of  them,  with,  it  is  believed,  only 
one  exception,  signed  a  recommendation  that  a  warrant 
for  the  new  lodge  should  be  granted.  The  Provincial 
Grand  Master  added  his  recommendation,  and  now  the 
information  has  been  received  that  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
H.W,  Grand  Master,  has  been  pleased  to  gprant  a  warrant 
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for  the  bolding  of  the  raid  lodge  under  title  of  '  The  Si 
George,  No.  2025/     The  membcTship  is  not  confined  to 
pledged  teetotalfTS,  nor  will  any  attempt  be  made  to  so 
limit  it.     At  all  its  banqnete  and  entertainments  everj 
endeaToor  will  be  made  to  make  the  social  gatherings 
enjoyable,   bat  without  the  aid  of  alcohol.     The  thi^ 
principal  officers  named  in  the  warrant  will  be  provincial 
officers,  who  are  total  abstainers — the  W.M^for  twenty- 
eight  jears,  the  S.W.  for  eighteen  yearn,  and  the  J.W.  a 
life-long  abstainer.     There  were  nearly  fifty  petitioners  for 
the  new  lodge,  and  many  of  the  brethren  are  active  *  bine 
ribbonists '  and  total  al)stainers." 
nMlotOTMt         At  the  distribation  of  prizes  to  the  children  of  ele* 
tiMiate^iu  mentary  schools  by  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education 
tbe^JlSditiiS  (Jft'^^^T  2^»  1884),  the  late  Duke  of  Albany*  presiding,  in 
oftbepoor    speaking  of  improved  cookery  and  coffee  taverns,  said — 
teS!lp«niict  ^  ^  should  like  to  see  a  rapid  lift  given  to  the  standard 

refwra.  of  cleanliness  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  food  in  the 
poorest  homes.  I  should  like  to  see  meals  which  nare  now 
mere  scrambles  become  points  of  real  family  union — 
occasions  for  showing  forethonght  and  kindliness  and  self- 
respect.  And  where  circumstances  make  this  too  difficult, 
I  should  like  to  see  the  family  enjoying  a  cheap  and  decent 
meal  together  at  the  coffee  tavern,  instead  of  the  father 
being  at  the  alehouse  and  the  wife  and  children  with  a 
crust  at  home.  And  I  think  that  if  we  can  train  the 
children  early  to  see  the  difference  between  what  dirt  and 
waste  and  selfishness  make  of  a  poor  man's  dinner,  and 
what  thrift  and  care  and  cleanliness  can  make  of  it  at  the 
same  cost,  we  shall  be  civilizing  them  almost  more  directly 
than  by  our  sums  or  our  grammar,  and  shall  be  taking  in 
flank  our  great  enemy,  drink — drink,  the  only  terrible 
enemy  \\hom  England  bas  to  fear."t 

Public  bodies  also  are  beginning  to  manifest  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  this  direction. 
Tbepwott-  ^t  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 

•  The  late  Dake  of  Albany  wai  for  nine  years  patron  of  the 
Oxford  Diocesan  Branch  and  a  president  of  the  Church  of  Eogknd 
Temperance  Qooiet  j, —Annual  Report  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  1884. 

t  The  Dake  of  Connanght  ascribes  his  good  health  daring  the 
Egyptian  campaign  to  his  abstention  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
Uqnor, 
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Works,  April,  1888,  the  imperaidye  toasts  of  loyalty,  etc.,  oai  fauop. 
were  dronk  in  water.  mZ^ 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  toutetn 
and  Cure  of  Inebriety  (Rooms  of  the  Medical  Society  M^^nun 
of  London,  April  25, 1884),  at  which  about  one  hundred  y^jjj^' 
physiciaus  were  present,  the  toasts  were  drunk  in  un-  April,  issa. 
fermented  wines.  Toasu 

In  this  struggle  against  the  public  drink  customs,  the  ^^^ted 
remembrance  of  their  inherent  absurdities  ought  to  weigh  wines  at  the 
greatly  with  intelligent  people.  iSSKS  of" 

"It  is  not  usual,"  sajs  the  Glerman  Prince  Puckler  ^^^^J 
(according  to  Dr.  Qrindrod,  op,  cU,)y  "  to  take  wine  during  and  Cora  or^ 
dinner  in  England  without  drinking  to  another  person.  ApSfj^* 
When  you  raise  your  glass,  you  look  fixedly  at  the  one  ism. 
with  whom  you  are  drinking,  bow  your  head,  and  then  The  Oemtok 
drink  with  great  gravity.     Certainly  many  customs  of  the  p^ckieron 
South  Sea  Islanders,  which  strike  us  the  most,  are  less  ^e  abeurdi. 
ludicrous.      It  is  esteemed  a  ciyility  to  challenge  anybody  ^i^  ^^ 
in  this  way  to  drink ;  a  messenger  is  often  sent  from  one  <«»«<»«. 
end  of  the  table  to  the  other  to  announce  to  B  that  A 
wishes  to  take  wine  with  him,  whereupon  each,  and  some- 
times with  considerable  trouble,  catches  the  other's  e^e, 
and  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  the  prescribed  nod  with 
great  formality,  looking  at  the  moment  yery  like  a  Chinese 
mandarin." 

"  Never  perhaps,"  says  the  Rev.  B.  Parsons  (op.  cit.),  Jl^^;^ 
''was  there  a  more  irrational  or  absurd  practice.  As  the  same. 
though  we  could  not  express  our  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  our 
good  wishes  to  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  Chui*ch,  or  our 
affection  to  our  friends  and  count^,  without  swallowing 
a  portion  of  poison !  In  thousands  of  instances,  love  of 
dnnk^  not  love  to  the  monarch,  is  the  origin  of  the  toast, 
and  those  who  are  most  noisy  with  their  'three  times 
three '  are  swallowing  their  money,  theii*  morality,  their 
loyalty  and  patriotism  all  at  the  same  time.  Some  of 
these  would  curse  God  and  the  king  for  a  pot  of  beer,  and 
others  ruined  by  drinking  and  toasting  are  ready  for  any- 
thing that  would  mend  their  affairs  and  get  them  some 
drink.  The  most  disloyal  and  disaffected  of  our  country- 
men are  those  who  have  beggared  themselves  by  drinking. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  crime  and  misery  which  drink- 
ing of  toasts  has  originated.     Louis  XIY.  of  France  is  said 
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to  hare  foreseen  the  consequences,  and  to  bare  prohibited 
the  drinking  of  toasts." 
A  wwkiDg  In  1864,  A  Working  Man  published  a  trenchant  little 

jQMon  Um    p^^  phlet,  entitled  Philosophy  of  Toasts  and  Health  Drinking  ^ 
from  which  I  quote  the  following : — 

**  The  toast  is  applied  to  the  health  of  the  liying,  and 
to  the  memoiy  of  the  dead ;  to  things  far  and  near,  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  through  every  department  in  all 
the  afEairs  of  life,  and  prevails  among  all  classes  of  society, 
from  the  peer  who  toasts  the  Queen's  health  to  the  beggar 
who  drinks  the  publican's  health  with  his  last  penny.  •  .  . 
The  simple  *  Luck  1 '  of  the  poor  gives  way  to  the  toast  in 
society.  A  gentleman  stands  on  his  feet  and  expatiates  in 
glowing  terms,  it  may  be  on  the  virtues  of  the  Queen,  or 
some  other  great  one  present  or  absent,  living  or  dead, 
and,  whatever  the  toast  may  be,  the  speaker  is  sure  to 
conclude  his  speech  by  requiring  the  company  to  empty 
their  glasses  for  the  success,  health,  or  happiness  of  the 
subject  of  the  toast.  If  there  existed  any  connection 
between  the  real  and  the  possible,  between  that  which  the 
company  desires  to  honour  or  promote,  so  that  the  one 
could  be  regarded  as  the  cause  and  the  other  as  the  effect, 
or  the  one  the  means  and  the  other  the  end,  then  there 
might  be  some  show  in  reason  for  the  practice,  and  so  far 
a  palliation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  excess.  •  •  •  But 
wnere  is  the  connection  between  health  and  prosperity 
and  the  act  of  drinking  strong  liquor  or  wine  P  Suppose 
a  doctor  took  it  into  his  h^ul  some  fine  morning,  that 
instead  of  going  out  to  visit  his  patients  as  usual,  he  would 
swallow  pills  to  their  health  in  the  laboratory,  and  that 
he  did  so.  He  swallowed  a  pill  to  the  health  of  each  in 
succession,  according  to  the  order  of  his  visits.  '  Well, 
here  goes  a  pill  for  the  health  of  the  man  with  the  broken 
arm,'  etc.  Twenty-two  pills  in  all  I  What  would  be  the 
state  of  the  doctor  ?  what  that  of  the  patients  P  and  what 
won  Id  be  said  of  his  actions  ?  '* 

Let  us  substitate  for  toasting  with  wine  some  kind  of 

spice,  salt  or  pepper,  and  the  absurdity  of  toasting  becomes 

as  absurd  in  appearance  as  it  is  in  fact. 

TheRer.  "The    habit    of    toast-drinking,    whether  public    or 

omu^mo!^  private,"  says  the  Rev.  James  Smith,*  "is  one  which  only 

*  Temperance  RpformaHon  and  its  claims  tepon  ths  Christian 
Ohwch  (London,  1876). 
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long-eetablished  nss^e  and  familiaritj  enable  ns  to  regard 
as  otherwise  than  highly  ridiculons,  and  in  everr  waj  un- 
worthy of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  community.  Does 
anybody  really  imagine  that  the  Qneen  enjoys  better 
health,  that  the  anny  and  navy  are  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition,  that  the  Church,  the  Press,  or  the  Government 
do  their  work  more  efficiently  because  they  are  so  frequently 
and  enthusiastically  'toasted'?  Is  there  any  rational 
connection  between  the  good  wishes  entertained  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  receive  expression  P  If  any  one  really 
supposed  that  the  person  or  subject  in  hand  would  prosper 
all  the  better  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  toasting  and  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  in  the 
process,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  his  indulging  in 
the  practice,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  intellectual 
development !  There  was  more  reason,  if  less  civilization, 
in  the  action  of  the  African  mentioned  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
who  emptied  his  snufF-box  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  success  of  his  comrades,  who  were  engaged 
in  an  elephant  hunt !  He,  poor  savage !  performed  this 
ceremony  ignorantly  and  superstitiously,  believing  that  it 
would  have  some  real  efficacy ;  while  we,  enlightened 
Christians!  perform  an  analogous  heathenish  ceremony, 
knowing  it  to  be  meaningless  and  vain.  If  health-drinking 
were  confined  to  the  health-giving  beverage,  water,  the 
folly  of  the  custom  would  speedily  become  apparent  to 
all,  and  the  practice  would  soon  be  numbered  among  the 
antiquarian  relics  of  a  barbarous  age." 

There  are  many  trade  usages  still  extensively  prevalent 
which  tend  to  create  and  foster  a  love  for  strong  drink, 
and  are,  consequently,  instrumental  in  promoting  intemper- 
ance among  those  concerned.  Among  such  customs  may 
be  mentioned  the  payment  of  wages  at  publiC'houseSf  whereby 
many  are  brought  into  temptation,  the  young  and  in- 
experienced become  the  prey  of  confirmed  inebriates,  and 
those  who  may  be  desirous  to  reform  have  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  in  ^~2_J*| 
the  Commons,  and  of  the  Earls  Stanhope  and  Shaftes-  Moriey.M.R. 
bury  in  the  Lords,  this  mischievous  practice  was  abolished  ^,jjgbury 
in  the  spring  session  of  1683.  Aiuisunhnpe 

Besides  the  drinking  customs  and  usages,  there  are  the  ^  "^^^s 
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social  drinking  habits  to  combat.  Tbo  Roy.  WilHauL 
Moister,  in  his  book,  The  EoU  and  ihe  Remedy  (London, 
1877),  well  describes  their  variety  and  provalonce  in  the 
following  words : — 

"Intoxicating  drink,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  at 
length  come  to  be  nsed  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  the  very 
mention  of  which  is  somewhat  startling,  when  we  consider 
its  character  and  tendency.  It  is  fixKiaently  given  to 
working  men  and  others  by  employers  of  labour,  to  stimulate 
them  to  greater  exertion  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  It  is  introduced  at  almost  aJl  public  and  festive 
gatherings ;  at  marriages,  baptisms,  and  funerab ;  at  sales, 
contracts,  and  friendly  meetings ,  and,  in  many  otherwise 
well-regulated  families,  spirits,  wine,  ale,  or  porter  are 
placed  on  the  table  every  day  as  common  beverage  at  meal- 
times as  well  as  on  other  occasions.  In  many  localities 
the  hospitality  of  the  host  is  measured  by  the  frequency 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  presses  the  intoxicating 
cup  on  the  attention  of  his  guests.  As  soon  as  you  arrive 
at  the  dwelling  of  your  friend,  the  all-important  question 
is  put,  *  What  will  you  take  to  drink  ? '  If  you  are  weary 
with  your  journey,  you  are  urged  to  take  a  glass  of  wine, 
beer,  or  other  stimulating  drink  to  refresh  you ;  if  you  are 
cold,  it  is  recommended  to  warm  you ;  and  if  you  are  warm, 
it  is  represented  as  a  cooling  beverage,  dj  some  it  is 
taken  before  dinner  to  create  an  appetite :  at  meals  as  a 
dilutant  of  food ;  afterwards  to  aid  digestion ;  and  imme- 
diately before  going  to  bed  to  induce  sleep. 

**  In  fact,  alcoholic  liquor,  in  some  form,  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  a«  a  common  necessary  of  life ;  and  as 
such  it  is  procured  and  kept  in  store  for  ordinary  use,  the 
same  as  bread,  butter,  meat,  and  other  provisions.  If  a 
journey  has  to  be  taken,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  familiar 
bottle  is  replenished  with  the  favourite  liquid  and  placed 
in  the  basket  or  pocket  with  other  refreshments.  You 
cannot  travel  far  by  rail  or  otherwise,  without  being  pain- 
fully reminded  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  race,  and  of  the 
feai^ul  extent  to  which  the  drinking  customs  of  our 
country  prevail  among  all  classes." 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary,  in  order  to  make  headway 
against  these  most  widely  observed  and  popular  drink 
customs  and  habits,  to  inspire  a  healthy  public  sentiment^ 
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in  whicli  their  continnanoe  shall  be  clearlj  seen  to  be  both 
ridiciiloas  and  wrong. 

In  his  pnper  on  The  Wine  Question  of  Society  (8eribner*$  i>r.  J.  o. 
Monthly,  Aogost,  1872),  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  pro-  Se^JSjS 
posed  a  method  for  aroasing  such  healthy  pnblic  sentiment  •j»dcty  in 
in  these  words :  '*  Society  bids  ns  furnish  wines  at  onr  '**'^* 
feasts,  and  we  famish  them  just  as  generously  as  if  we  did 
not  know  that  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the  men  who 
drink  it  will  die  miserable  drunkards,  and  will  inflict 
pitiful  sufferings  on  those  who  are  closely  associated  with 
them.  •  .  .  What  we  need  is  a  declaration  of  independence. 
There  are  a  great  many  good  men  and  women  who  lament 
the  drinking  habits  of  society  most  sincerely.  Let  these 
all  declare  that  they  will  minister  no  longer  at  the  altar 
of  the  great  destroyer.  Let  them  declare  that  the  indis- 
criminato  ofFer  of  wine  at  dinners  and  social  assemblies  is 
not  only  criminal  but  vnlgar,  as  it  undoubtedly  is;  Let 
them  declare,  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  the  weak,  and 
vicious— for  the  sake  of  personnl  character,  and  fetmily 
peace,  and  social  purity,  and  national  strength,  that  they 
will  discard  wine  from  their  feasts  from  this  time  forth 
and  for  ever,  and  the  work  will  be  done.  ...  If  the  men 
and  women  of  good  society  wish  to  have  less  drinking  to 
excess,  let  them  stop  drinking  moderately.  If  they  are 
not  willing  to  break  off  the  indulgence  of  a  feeble  appetite 
for  the  sake  of  doing  a  great  good  to  a  g^eat  many  people, 
how  can  they  expect  a  poor  broken-down  wretch  to  deny 
an  appetite  that  is  stronger  than  the  love  of  wife  and 
children,  and  even  life  itself  ?  " 

Perhaps  no  moral  cause  ever  came  up  for  general  con- 
sideration more  requiring  the  uncompromising  action  that 
is  here  suggested  than  the  cause  of  temperance,  or  more 
in  need  of  the  conciliating  influence  of  perfect  good  breed- 
ing and  inexhaustible  patience  on  the  part  of  its  npholders, 
or  one  more  endangered  by  irritating,  unenlightened 
prejudiced  opinion,  or  having  more  to  hope  from  the  right 
exercise  of  enlightened  and  noble  public  sentiment.* 

§  97.  In  his  Temperance  Address  at  Boston  (1846),  JJ;-^^*^!" 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  exclaimed —  iponsibiiity 

•*  Who  stand  between  the  temperance  movement  and  •'^«^*»>f«'r 
*  See  chapter  zi.  pp.  300,  801. 
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its  trinmph  P  I  answer,  the  wealthy,  the  fashionable,  the 
influential.  The  mm  power  in  our  country  is  backed  up 
by  the  money  power.  Mammon  and  alcohol  go  hand  in 
hand."  This  was  true  then.  How  much  more  true  it  is 
to-day,  and  tmer  still  of  Great  Britain  than  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Indeed,  the  whole  wealth  of  England  is  in  bo  com- 
paratively few  hands  that  practically  the  magnates,  by 
refusing  the  renewal  of  leases  for  public-houses  on  their 
estates,  could,  in  a  very  few  years,  establish  an  almost 
complete  prohibition,  and,  therefore,  the  wealth  of  this 
country  must  be  largely  responsible  for  the  iAte  of  the 
English  temperance  movement.  But  there  are  hopeful 
signs  that  this  responsibility  is  being  rightly  felt. 

At  St.  Jameses  Hall  (May  19,  1870),  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  ex-M.P.,  said  about  a  prohibition  estate  of  some 
10,000  population  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  "  the  result 
has  been  that  whereas  those  high-roads  were,  in  former 
times,  constantly  the  scenes  of  strife  and  drunkenness, 
necessitating  the  presence  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  police  to  be  located  in  the  district,  at  present  there  is 
not  a  single  policeman  in  the  district.  The  poor  rates  are 
half  what  they  were  before,  and  all  the  police  and  magis- 
trates testify  to  the  great  absence  of  crime."  Mr.  Richard- 
son's flax-mills  at  Bessbrook,  on  the  Belfast  and  Dublin 
railway,  near  Newry,  are  well  known. 

I  quote  here  at  length  from  the  report  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Richardson,  the  proprietor  of  Bessbrook,  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Intemperance  (1880),  as  given  in  the  Alliajice 
News  (May  15,  1880).  Says  Mr.  Russell,  "Bessbrook 
was  got  possession  of  by  Mr.  John  Grubb  Richardson  in 
1847.  It  was  just  a  hamlet  of  a  few  small  houses,  and  now 
he  has  built  a  very  flne  town  there ;  there  is  no  such  town 
in  Ireland,  so  far  as  sanitary  arrangements  are  concerned. 
He  has  made  it  a  rule  that  he  will  let  no  house  for  the  sale 
of  drink  in  any  form,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
never  been  a  drop  of  drink  sold  in  Bessbrook  since  Mr. 
Richardson  got  possession  of  it.  It  is  situated  in  the 
county  of  Armat^h,  three  miles  from  Newry.  Newry  is 
a  town  of  14,000  inhabitants.  Mr.  Richardsou  has  a  large 
mill  at  Bessbrook,  which  employs  the  whole  of  the  people. 
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There  has  never  been  a  police-barrack,  nor  a  policeman,  nor 
a  pawn-office  in  Bessbrook.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
inspector  of  police  at  Newiy,  stating  that  there  were  only 
three  cases  of  di*ankenness  from  Bessbrook  daring  the 
eighteen  months  previous  to  his  writing,  and  I  am  very 
much  of  opinion  that  those  were  cases  of  farmers  goin^ 
home  from  Newry  and  passing  throngh  Bessbrook  on 
their  way ;  but  there  everything  is  peace,  prosperity,  and 
comfort.  It  was  submitted  to  the  vote  by  ballot  of  the 
hoaseholders  two  years  ago  as  a  test,  whether  they  would 
prefer  a  public-house  being  admitted  or  not,  and  the  vote 
was  nine  to  one  against  the  introduction  of  public-houses. 
There  is  a  district,  in  coanty  Tyrone,  covering  sixty-one 
and  a  half  square  miles ;  it  adjoins  the  town  of  Dangannon, 
and  goes  near  to  Cookstown,  covering  three  great  public 
roads.  I  lived  in  the  town  of  Dungannon  for  five  years, 
and  there  were  public-houses  on  that  territory  when  I  6rst 
went  there ;  but  Mr.  John  Elinley  Tener,  who  became  the 
agent  of  the  properties  in  the  district,  refused,  I  believe, 
to  renew  the  leases  of  pablic-houses,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  public-honses  vanished.  There  were  police- 
barracks  in  the  centre ;  they  were  closed  in  twelve  months 
afterwards,  and  the  policemen  removed.  The  poor  rates 
came  down  from  Is.  id.  and  It.  6d.  in  the  pound  in  the 
dilPerent  townlands  to  5(2.,  6(2.,  and  8d.  Of  late  a  spirit 
grocer  has  forced  himself  in  upon  the  borders  of  that 
district ;  the  magistrates  resolutely  refused  a  licence  within 
the  district,  in  order  to  keep  the  district  clear ;  but  a  spirit 
grocer  has  planted  himself,  in  defiance  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  place,  right  on  the  border  of  the  place,  and  I  con- 
ceive that  he  will  do  damage  there.  That  I  conceive  a 
very  great  hardship.  This  range  of  country  belongs  to 
three  proprietors.  The  population  were  not  consulted,  but 
I  am  bound  to  say  when  Mr.  Tener  gave  up  the  agency 
some  years  ago,  they  presented  him  with  a  carriage  and 
pair  of  horses,  and  an  address,  in  which  they  referred  to 
his  action  of  clearing  off  the  public-houses  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  had  occurred  in  the  locality,  and 
hoped  that  his  successor  would  take  care  that  the  same 
rule  prevailed.  The  population  is  10,000.  Now,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  if  it  is  right  to  allow  Mr.  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Tener  to  have  the  power  to  say,  as  Mr.  Richardson 
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says,  to  4000  people  in  Bessbrook,  '  Yon  sliall  not  liaye 
a  public-house  for  the  sale  of  liqnor,  because  I  think  it 
will  injure  your  interests  and  my  interests,'  and  to  carry 
out  thut  rule, — I  do  not  think  it  can  be  wrong  to  allow 
occupiers  of  property  to  say  it,  if  tbey  wish  to  say  it,  in 
their  localities." 
n^erMenoe  And  this  is  Mr.  Bicbardson's  testimony : — 
uduxdion'  "  I  &>&  tbe  Owner  of  some  veiy  extensive  linrai-mills  at 

Bessbrook.  It  is  a  manufacturing  town,  containing  about 
4000  people,  largely  employed  in  a  factory  built  by  the 
Richaixlson  family,  situated  about  two  miles  from  Newry, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh.  The  trade  principally  carried 
on  there  is  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  of  linens  and 
linen  yams  of  all  kinds.  Abont  8000  are  employed  in  the 
general  work  of  the  concern,  and  1500  outside  in  handloom 
weaving,  etc.  We  began  the  concern  in  1847,  thirty-one 
years  ago,  and  being  tben  convinced  that  strong  drink 
was  the  cause  of  serious  injury,  we  resolved  that  no  house 
for  its  sale  should  be  established  in  our  colony,  and  our 
experience  has  enabled  us  to  prove  tbat  the  absence  of  the 
b'quor  traffic  bas  been  a  real  blessing  to  our  population. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  bave  been  able  to  do  without 
police,  bave  no  pawn-shops,  and  bave  very  few  people  sent 
to  the  poorhouse,  and  have  bad  no  prostitution.  I  made 
inquiry  before  coming  to  give  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  found  that  two  persons,  out  of  some  4000 
people,  were  in  the  poorbouse — one  a  weak-minded  woman 
who  came  from  L organ,  twenty  miles  off,  and  who  was  for 
a  time  out  of  charity  brought  to  our  place.  On  referring 
to  the  poorhouse  returns  for  last  week,  I  found  that  there 
were  eleven  inside  and  nine  outside  persons  receiving  relief 
in  our  electoral  division,  called  Camlough,  confining 
more  than  8000  people;  while  in  Newry,  a  respectable 
and  wealthy  town  near  us,  containing  by  tbe  last  census 
14,000  inhabitants,  and  which  now  probably  contains 
16,000,  there  appear  to  be  126  inside  and  eleven  outside 
paupers.  In  the  town  of  Newry  there  are  127  public- 
houses,  two  spirit  grocers,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  liqnor  trade,  making  149  in  all ;  thus  giving 
one  dealer  in  liquor  for  every  126  persons,  which  shows 
six  and  a  half  times  as  many  in  proportion  to  our  electoral 
division,  which  is  really  a  poor  one,  including  the  village 
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of  Oamlongh,  containing  seren  pnblic-honses,  which,  no 
doubt,  add  to  the  poverty  of  oar  district.  So  ^  as  I  can 
remember,  we  have  not  had  thirty  cases  before  the  bench 
of  magistrates  ont  of  our  town  of  Bessbrook  in  the  thirty- 
one  years ;  unfortunately,  I  have  left  behind  me  a  letter  I 
had  from  the  late  inspector  of  police  on  this  subject.  We 
have  had  more  cases  daring  the  last  two  years  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  increased  facility  of  our  people  getting 
into  Newry  by  new  conyeyances  which  have  been  recently 
established,  and,  perhaps,  from  oar  not  having  been  so 
strict  in  ohoosing  some  new  families.  I  may  add  that, 
considering  the  population,  we  have  had  during  our 
tame  very  few  illegitimate  births,  and  that  the  death-rate 
has  been  from  12^  to  14^  per  1000,  and  that,  for  a  factory 
population,  the  committee  will  agree  is  a  very  small  pro- 
portion. We  have  about  1000  children  and  young  people 
on  the  Protestant  sabbath  school  rolls,  and  a  large  number 
of  oar  respectable  young  men  and  women  teaching  in 
tiiem." 

There  are  several  estates  in  England  where  for  a  long 
time  no  liquor-shops  have  been  allowed ;  in  Soath  Hamp- 
shire, for  instance,  near  Winchester,  there  is  said  to  be 
a  manor  of  some  two  thousand  acres,  where,  as  far  as  is 
known,  there  never  was  a  public-honse. 

Referring  to  the  village  of  White  Coppice,  near  Chorley,  statement  of 
Lancashire,  before  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  (1877-  !?!:,^\5: 
1878),  Mr.  A.  E.  Eccles  said-—  ceminRthe 

"  The  first  nine  yewrs  I  lived  in  the  village  we  had  no  ISu^^iT 
liquor-shops,  and  then  for  seventeen  years  we  had  liquor-  whiteCop- 
shops,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  been  entirely  ***** 
without.     Being  young,  I  recollect  very  little  aboat  the 
first  period,  but  during  the  seventeen  years  we  had  beer- 
shops  in  the  village   immorality  was  very  common.     I 
should  say  we  had   illegitimate    children  in  every  other 
house ;  but  during  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  had  only 
two  cases  of  illegitimacy,  and  we  have  had  only  one 
illegitimate  child  bom    in   the  village,  and  very  little 
drunkenness.     That  is  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the 
time  when  we  had  two  beer-shops." 

Another  vast  and  most  successful  estate  in  Etfgland  Tbef^Mitiin 
where  no  liqaors  are  allowed  is  Saltaire,  owned  by  Titus  JJ^Ill!'^'*** 
Salt,  M.P. 
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There  are  in  all,  it  is  said,  almost  one  thousand  estates 
and  villages  in  England  where  proprietary  prohibition  ia 
enforced. 
Tb«im>-  Some   large   real  estate  companies,  in  London  and 

wutecSm^  Liverpool,  wherever  they  extend  their  operations,  exclnde 
P*n'j^o'      the  pablic-honse.     In  Liverpool,   the   firm  of   Mr.  John 
Rob(>itain      Bobcrts,  M.P.   for  the   Flintshire    boronghs,    hold    vast 
ind*tiSr^*     amounts  of  property  in  the  city,  so  that  in  1882  the  land 
ArtUaruTand  laid  ont,  or  in  conrse  of  being  laid  oat  by  him,  amounted 
^JJSr*^     to  between  300  and  400  acres,  with  the  number  of  aboat 
Dwnifig       10,000  honses  and  a  population  of  60,000,  and  nowhere  on 
In  London,     the   property  in  Mr.  Roberts'  hands  is  a   pnblic-honse 
suffered  to  exist;  and  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  article  in  the 
Contemporary  (August,  1879),  speaking  of  Mr.  Roberts' 
transactions,  says  that  Mr.  Roberts  declares,  "  That  he 
never  yet  heard  of  a  complaint  being  made  of  the  want  of 
a  pnblic-honpe,  either  from  the  houseowners  or  the  tenant." 
And  it  is  well  known  how  prosperons  is  that  vast  real 
estate  company  in  London,  the  "  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
General   Dwelling   Company."     Only   last   August  they 
opened  a  new  estate,  the  Noel  Park  Estate,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  presiding,  and  when  only  this  estate  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  contain  between  2000  and  3000  honses,  with 
a  population  from  16,000  to  18,000. 

And  they  not  only  do  not  allow  pnblic-honses  on  their 
estates,  but  they  even  exercise  what  influence  they  can  on 
neighbouring  landowners  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  cordon  of  public-houses  around  them. 

The  PaU  Commenting  on  the  estates  managed  by  the  "Artisans' 

wllhjSpSlJu  *^d  Labourers' General  Dwelling  Company,"  the  FaUMaU 
Qastette  says — 

"  The  most  remarkable  fact  of  all,  however,  is  that  on 

all  these  three  large  estates  there  is  not  a  single  poblio- 

honse,  and  that  the  inhabitants  not  only  do  not  demur  to 

this  regulation  of  the  company,  but  actually  congratulate 

themselves  on  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  and  strenn- 

onsly  resist  all  attempts  to  open  public-houses  near  the 

estat-  s.*' 

Mr.  Hep.  Mr.  David  Lewis,  in  his  The  Brink  Trohlem  and  its 

SSon'i        Solution   (London,  1881),  quotes  the  following  graphic 

<ie8criptio&    description — by  the  late  Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon — of  the 
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praotical  application  of   prohibition  in  the  town  of    St.  ^^^'^^JJJ?'** 
JohnsbTiiy,  Vermont: —  Soo'hiStr 

"  No  loafer  bangs  abont  the  cnrbstone,  not  a  beggar  v"ini«St7' 
can  be  seen,  no  drankards  reel  along  the  streets,  there 
seem  to  be  no  poor.  I  have  not  seen  in  two  days'  wander- 
ing np  and  down  one  child  in  rags,  one  woman  like  a  slut ; 
the  men  are  all  at  work,  the  boys  and  girls  at  school.  I 
see  no  broken  panes  of  glass,  no  shingles  hanging  from 
the  roof,  no  yard  is  left  in  an  nntidj  state.  What  are  the 
secrets  of  this  artisans'  paradise  ?  Why  is  the  place  so 
clean,  the  people  so  well  housed  and  fed  r  Why  are  little 
folks  so  hale  in  face,  so  smart  in  person,  and  so  neat  in 
dress  ?  All  yoices,  I  am  bonnd  to  say,  reply  to  me  that 
these  nnnsnal  yet  desirable  conditions  in  a  workman's 
yillage  spring  from  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink." 

And  the  sabjoined  list  of  questions,  asked  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sooceas  ot 
Boyce,  Hon.  Secretary  New  South  Wales  Local  Option  I'TtS^toira 
League,  and  recently  answered  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  g  gjJJ"'*^ 
town  of  Pullman,  U.S.A.,  is  full  of  pertinent  interest : — 

"  In  what  yrab  was  the  city  of  Pdlman  founded  ? 

"  Answer :  27th  May,  1880. 

**  What  is  the  population  at  present  P 

"Answer:  7500. 

**  How  many  churches  does  it  contain  ? 

"  Answer :  Fiye  haye  organizations  here. 

'*  How  many  schools  also,  and  teachers  employed  P 

*'  Answer :   Two  school  buildings,  and  thirteen  public 
school  teachers. 

"  How  many  lock-ups  or  gaols  ? 

"Answer:  None. 

"  Number  of  magistrates,  with  amount  of  salaries  P 

"Answer:  None. 

"  Number  of  police,  and  their  cost  P 

"  Answer :  One,  at  £12  a  month. 

"What  is  the  annual  amount  spent  on  relief  of  the 
poor? 

"Answer:  Nothing. 

"  Can  yon  famish  us  with  your  statistics  of  crime  P 

"  Answer :  We  haye  had  no  ciime. 

"Have  yon  any  asylums,  such  as  those  for  lunatics, 
orphans,  beneyolent,  etc.  P 
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** Answer:  None. 

**  Is  the  trade  in  strong  drink  prohibited  P 

''  Answer :  Sale  of  midt,  yinous,  and  spiritaoos  liquors 
forbidden. 

"  Do  jon  attribate  to  the  absence  of  facilities  for 
getting  drink  any  improved  state  of  morals,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  in  yoar  state  P 

"  Answer :  We  certainly  do,  as  one  important  aid  in 
this  direction." 

§  98.  Great  good  coald  be  accomplished  if  the  wealthy 
railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  would  exclude  liquors 
from  their  refreshment-rooms,  and  f  nrnish  thirsty  travellers 
with  plenty  of  fresh  pure  water  and  the  various  non* 
intoxicating  drinks. 

In  his  paper  on  Bum  and  Railroads  (Sortbner's  Monthly, 
May,  1872),  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  says—-"  There  is  an  inOuence 
proceeding  from  the  highest  managing  man  in  a  railroad 
corporation,  which  reaches  further  for  good  or  evil  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  man  in  any  community.  If  the 
president  or  superintendent  of  a  railroad  is  a  man  of  free 
and  easy  habits,  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  stimu- 
lating glass,  his  railroad  becomes  a  canal  through  which 
a  stream  of  liquor  flows  from  end  to  end.  A  drinking 
head  man  on  any  railroad,  reproduces  himself  at  every 
post  on  his  line,  as  a  rule.  A  thorough  temperance  man 
at  the  head  of  a  corporation  is  a  great  puriGer,  and  his 
road  becomes  the  distributer  of  pure  influences." 

The  famous  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  manager  of 
the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Railway  Company — the 
oldest  in  the  world — allowed  no  liquors  to  be  sold  at  the 
stations  of  his  line,  and,  after  twenty-five  years'  connection 
with  the  company,  declared  that  he  was  satisfied  "  that  if 
all  railway  companies  were  to  do  away  with  the  sale  of 
drink  at  their  stations,  they  would  be  best  consulting  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders  and  the  welfare  of  the 
travelling  public." 

Since  his  day,  until  recently,  temperance  reform  has 
made  but  slow  progress  among  railway  men,  but  of  late 
years  it  is  advancing  both  here  and  in  other  countries.  In 
the  winter  of  1883  an  encouitiging  example  in  this  direc- 
tion VTas  set  by  the  West  Lancashire  Railway  Company, 
whose  general  manager,  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  wrote  to  the 
British  Women's  Temperance  Association : — 
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**  I  liaye  tbe  pleasure  to  inform  70a  that  this  companj 
has  no  refreshment-rooms  at  anj  of  its  stations  wnere 
intoxicating  h'qnors  are  sold.  It  may  be  also  interesting  to 
yon  to  know  that  the  whole  of  the  company's  officials  are 
total  abstainers,  and  that  no  man  receives  an  appointment 
under  the  company  unless  he  has  previously  been  an 
abstainer  of  some  standing." 

At  the   Annual    Meeting    of    the  Midland  Railway  Growing 
Temperance  Society,  held  at  the  Derby  Station  in  February,  fhetouf ' 
1884,  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  Noble,  gave  a  most  en-  •*>^n«»<56 
couraging  account  of  the  growing  success  of  the  total  on  the 
abstinence  movement,  not  only  all  along  tbe  Midland  line,  li^l^h^ 
but  the  Railway  Union  at  large,  and  stated  that  public  iuiiw«y 
sentiment  along  these  great  lines  was  daily  becoming  more  u^  ^ 
favourable  to  this  reform. 

A  correspondent  of  On  the  Line  states  that  the  Great  JjJS'jJ 
Eastern  Railway  supplies  the  '*  men  at  tbe  London  dep6ts  niied  ^^4 
with  oatmeal  drink,  in  large  cans  with  a  tap  to  them,  ei^RjmJiV 
with  drinking-cup  attached,  available  to  the  men  as  they  ComiMnj 
are  at  work,  and  that  it  is  greatly  appreciated  by  them."     JJi^S^. 

In  its  annual  report,  May,  1884,  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  states  that  ''at  least  10,000  out  of 
350,000  railway  men  work  in  the  cause  of  temperance." 

In  a  paper  on  Drinking  and  PontUms  of  Trust,  the  ^^^(155? 
Toronto  Globe  (Canada,  February  6,  1884)  says —  ru4ry«.i8R4) 

"The  authorities  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway  ?„V«Sd'"''" 
issued  in  October  last  an  order  requiring  the  instant  dis-  p<*"*<^  ^ 
missal  of  any  employS  who  might  drink  even  beer  whether  "**** 
oft  or  on  duty.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to 
the  order  at  first,  as  if  it  infringed  upon  private  rights, 
etc.,  but  it  has  wrought  so  well  that  we  are  told  several 
other  large  railway  corporations  are  thinking  of  following 
the  same  coarse.  ThJis  is  in  the  right  direction.  The 
travelling  public  have  a  right  to  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
tection, when  on  their  necessary  joumeyings,  and  they  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  none  who  are  in  charge  of  trains 
have  even  the  chance  of  becoming  drunkaixis.  A  man 
does  not  need  to  be  drunk  in  order  to  work  irreparable 
mischief.  An  extra  glass,  by  giving  him  a  certain  auiount 
of  unsteadiness  of  hand  or  brain,  may  do  all ;  and  these 
railway  authorities  in  Wisconsin  do  well  to  say  to  all  who 
geek  employment  from  thenii '  You  can't  drink  and  work 
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for  us.  We  don't  ask  you  to  give  over  drinMng.  That's 
vonr  look-out,  and  yon  Have  a  right  to  do  as  jou  pleaae. 
but  if  yon  will  drink  you  are  not  for  us.  We  require  men 
who  have  all  their  wits  aboat  them,  and  that  any  one  who 
drinks  never  has.'  What  is  wrong  in  that  ?  We  can  see 
nothing.  More  than  this,  we  can  see  nothing  but  what  is 
reasonable  in  employers  of  labour  all  round  adopting  the 
same  principle.  It  is  not  the  man  who  is  actually  drank 
that  causes  the  mischief  by  breaking  machinery,  com- 
promising his  employers,  and  causing  confusion  all  round. 
It  is  the  man  who  thinks  himself  perfectly  sober — the  man 
who  has  onlv  taken  *a  couple  of  glasses  of  beer,'  or  a 
single  '  horn  of  '  summat^'  but  who  by  these  means  has 
had  his  pulse  raised  a  few  degrees,  has  been  made 
aggressive,  daring,  slifi^htly  reckless,  yet  sufficiently  so  to 
make  all  the  mischief.  It  is  the  man  who  thinks  that 
drink  ^  could  not  be  known  on  him,'  but  whose  tongue  has 
been  slightly  loosed,  and  who  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
usually  he  had  been  but  a  slow-coach,  and  must  show  some 
more  *  go.'  This  is  the  sort  of  man  that  a  shrewd  employer 
onght  to  fight  shy  of .  .  .  .  The  dear  brain  and  the  steady 
nerve  are  more  and  more  in  requisition,  and  these  are  not 
compatible  with  even  moderate  tippling  and  occasional 
*  bursts.' " 
j^r,  YT,  J.  And  the  Temperance  Record  (February  28, 1884)  quotes 

Sp*©^'*        the  following  circular  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  issued 
th?Grand      by  its  Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Spicer : — 
Rajiwlij  "^    would  ask  you  to    consider  very  seriously  the 

advisability  of  joining  our  temperance  movement  for  the 
year  1884.  In  my  circular,  December,  1880,  I  said  '  there 
were  a  good  many  reasons  specially  applicable  to  railway 
employSs  for  abstaining  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.' 

"Ton  have  the  lives  of  the  public  and  the  safety  of 
persons  and  property  entrusted  to  your  care,  requiring  at 
all  times  the  utmost  possible  caution  and  vigilance  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty.  Again,  railway  employ Ss^  from 
their  liability  to  night  work,  irregular  hours,  exposure  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  from  the  foolish  and  expensive 
custom  of  '  treating,'  are  exposed  to  much  danger  and 
many  temptations.  Even  passengers  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  offer,  and  in  fact  urge,  conductors  and  brakesmen,  whmi 
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on  duty,  to  take  drink,  and  have  been  the  eanse  of  train- 
men's  dismissal  from  the  service.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  have  had  to  deal  snmmarily  with  such  cases  as  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  I  only  wish  I  con  Id  deal  as 
severely  with  the  perhaps  good-natnred  bat  most  thought^ 
less  and  inconsiderate  passengera 

**  Men  subjected  to  sach  temptations,  at  any  time,  are 
safe  only  as  total  abstainers.  The  *  one  glass  more '  often 
has  the  effect  of  making  a  man  careless,  sleepy,  and  in- 
different to  danger,  if  not  worse,  at  a  time  when  he  most 
needs  to  have  all  his  senses  clear  and  wide  awake  for  his 
own  and  others'  safety. 

"  I  have  only  to  refer  yon  to  the  Offence  Circnlars  to 
satisfy  yon  that  I  am  speaking  in  the  best  interest  of 
every  employ S  of  every  grade,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
company  and  the  public,  in  urging  you  to  become  total 
abstainers  for  the  year  1884." 

The  discontinuance  of  the  custom  of  distributing  drink 
to  crews  now  so  largely  the  rule  both  on  the  inland  lakes 
of  the  United  States,  on  river  crafts,  ocean  steamers,  sail- 
ing vessels,  and  men-of-war,  originated  with  Mr.  Charles 
Howard,  one  of  the  pioneer  shipping  merchants  of  the 
United  States.  His  son,  the  distinguished  American 
author  and  playwright,  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  tells  the 
story  so  well  that  I  prefer  giving  it  in  his  own  words  from 
a  letter  written  to  me  March  31,  1884,  as  follows: — 

"  My  father  was  personally  associated  with  the  shipping  hJ'^^JSJT* 
of  the  lakes  from  his  earliest  manhood,  being  half  owner  acoount  of 
and  master  of  a  vessel,  the  New  York,  before  he  was  twenty-  {^J^jSSnoe' 
five  years  old ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  original  refunn  on 
of  Fennimore  Cooper's  yonng  sailor  Jasper  in  the  Pathfinder »  {Je  !**'**  *^ 
In  1830,  when  he  was  abont  twenty-six  years  old,  and 
while  he  was  master  or  *  captain  '  of  this  vessel — one  of  a 
large  fleet  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario — the  incident  of 
which  I  spoke  to  yon  occurred,  and  which  was,  I  think,  the 
beginning  of  the  temperance  system  now  almost  universal 
in  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  ocean  and  the  lakes. 

**  In  those  days  of  general  *  hard  drinking '  it  was  the 
castom  on  our  lakes  to  have  a  keg  of  whisky  in  the  com- 
panion-way of  every  vessel,  with  its  tap  free  to  every 
niember  of  the  crew.  Any  deviation  from  this  rule  would 
have  been  considered  mean  and  niggardly.    The  rule  on 
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the  ocean  was,  I  believe,  to  serve  oat  '  fp:og '  to  tbe  men, 
bnt  this  was  done  in  snch  liberal  quantities  as  to  make  tbe 
enstom  differ  bnt  little  from  that  in  yogne  on  the  American 
lakes.  No  owner  or  captain  was  free  from  the  absolute 
tyranny  of  this  custom-law. 

'*  During  one  of  my  father's  voyages,  late  in  December, 
1830,  the  crew  suffered  frightfully  from  a  violent  storm, 
with  snow,  sleet,  and  ice.  All  their  physical  energies 
were  needed  to  control  the  vessel.  What  makes  sucn  a 
situation  doubly  fatiguing  and  perilous  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  to  run  before  the  storm  as  on  the  ooean,  and 
the  men  are  obb'ged  to  handle  tbe  sails  and  rigging  at 
frequent  intervals,  though  every  rope  and  every  inch  of 
canvas  is  coated  with  ice.  About  one-half  of  my  father's 
crew  drank  nothing  in  the  way  of  spirits  while  at  work ; 
the  other  half  drew  liberally  on  the  keg  to  '  keep  them 
warm.'  If  ever  whisky  could  do  this  service  for  mankind, 
it  could  do  it  under  such  circumstances.  The  result  was 
that  my  father  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  the  half 
of  his  crew  that  did  not  drink,  for  nearly  thirty-six  hours. 
At  last  they  were  forced  to  do  the  duty  of  both  watches ; 
and  as  the  second  in  command,  the  '  mate,'  was  one  of  the 
alcoholiRts,  my  father  was  compelled  to  remain  in  active 
command  during  the  whole  time  without  rest,  until  the 
vessel  was  safe.  He  told  me  that  the  men  who  drank  did 
not  make  themselves  drunk,  and  were  not  in  that  sense 
incapacitated ;  they  simply  could  not  withstand  the  cold, 
while  the  other  men  were  able  to  do  double  work. 

"  This  was  only  the  last  of  many  similar  experienoes, 
which  had  been  almost  as  bad,  and  after  the  storm  had 
subsided,  my  father,  in  a  spirit  of  utter  disgust,  turned 
open  the  tap  of  the  whisky  keg,  on  his  wav  down  to  the 
cabin,  leaving  the  sacred  fluid  to  its  own  unlettered  fancy ! 
Soon  after  the  mate  appeared,  and  father  saw  him  looking 
at  the  open  faucet  and  shaking  the  empty  keg  with  an 
expression  of  wonderment  and  dismay.  When  my  father 
told  him  that  the  last  drop  of  spirits  had  been  drunk  on 
board  that  vessel  in  the  way  of  *  grog,'  the  mate  exclaimed 
in  astonishment  and  said  that  no  owner  nor  captain  could 
carry  out  such  a  wild  plan.  He  and  his  fellow-drinkers 
left  the  crew  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  Others,  willing  to  go 
without '  grog,'  were  engaged  in  their  places* 
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''To  meet  tlie  oertain  charge  of  niggardlmesSy  tbe 
ordinary  rough  sailors'  fare  was  changed  to  the  best  food 
the  market  of  each  port  coxdd  supply,  inclading  the  finest 
ooffee  and  other  lozuries,  snoh  as  oysters,  etc.,  when  within 
reach. 

**  My  father  persisted  in  the  plan  he  had  thns  marked 
ont,  and  the  result  was  a  very  important  one,  far  beyond 
his  anticipation,  for  an  all-powerful  commercial  ally 
snddenly  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  temperance — the 
marine  insarance  companies  began  at  once  to  allow  dis- 
criminating rates  on  his  vessel  and  on  goods  carried  in  it. 
All  tbe  other  shipowners  and  masters  on  the  lake  were 
compelled  to  adopt  the  temperance  rale,  by  the  exigencies 
of  bnsiness  competition.  From  the  lakes  the  costom 
spread — undoubtedly  through  the  powerful  pressure  of  the 
insurance  companies — ^to  the  ocean;  and  at  the  present 
day  the  custom  of  supplying  liquor  freely  to  sailors  is  a 
yery  rare  exception,  if  it  exists  at  all.  Its  latest  strong- 
hold was  the  navy,  which  the  interests  of  insurance  com- 
panies cannot  reach,  of  course. 

**  The  great  reform  resulting  from  my  father's  action, 
though  not  anticipated,  was  a  matter  of  sincere  pleasure 
to  him  in  after  years,  as  he  watched  its  general  develop- 
ment." 

A  most  valuable  suggestion  to  wealthy  merchants  was  saiotMtioa 
made  about  four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  ^*^^ 
"The   City  of  London  Total  Abstainers  Union  had  its  MoViej^fp, 
origin   in  my  warehouse,"   said   he,  "  and  I  cannot  hut  ^Srtlunert 
think  some  such  association  sTiould   he  aiUuihed  to  every  Union 
commercial  concern."  rtuihedto 

€  99.  The  aristocracy,  as  a  class,  have  been  tardy  in  •very  com- 
addmg  the  weight  of  their  example  and  influence  to  tbe  Sin?**  **"" 
success  of  the  temperance  movement.     But  on  the  21st  of  Jetton  tn 
April,  1883,  a  large  number,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  favour  of  u» 
of  the  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  London,  met  at  Stafford  nXmniV'^ 
House,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Duchess  of  JJJJJ**^]J^ 
Sutherland,  to  join  in  the  Blue  Ribbon  movement,  for  the  meiSures 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  temperance.  aHiiiocrwT 

Lord  Mount  Temple  presided,  and  said —  of  England. 

"  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  bring  under  their 
notice  the  overwhelming  evils  to  the  country  resulting 
from  the  misuse  of  intoxicating  and  stimulating  drinks, 
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That  abase  filled  onr  g^ola,  poor-law  amons,  and  hmaiio 
asjlams  ;  brotight  miserj,  strife,  and  min  to  manj  of  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes;  and  oyershadowed  with 
sorrow  and  sympathy  eren  those  who  were  free  from  BXkj 
personal  experience  of  its  evils,  and  who  lived  in  comfort 
and  refinement  in  such  houses  as  that  in  which  they  were 
gathered.  Another  point  to  consider  was  the  remedy  fot 
this  deplorable  state  of  things.  The  remedy  which  had 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  was  for  persons  to  pledge  themselves  to  resist 
temptation.  But  that  was  beyond  the  reach  of  many. 
There  had  now  been  established  a  new  form  of  fellowship, 
conviviality,  and  brotherhood,  and  thafc  was  the  fellowship 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon.  The  Blae  Ribbon  established  a  publio 
opinion  adverse  to  the  drink  influence.*  It  had  created  a 
large  amount  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  total  abstinence. 
It  brought  together  the  middle,  lower,  and  upper  classes, 
and  established  a  common  feeling.  The  question  then 
arose,  What  was  their  duty  to  help  on  the  new  movement? 
Their  example  would  be  felt  much  more  than  any  amount 
of  precept.  He  earnestly  appealed  to  the  aristocracy  to 
join  the  new  movement,  as  a  means  of  conferring  great 
and  lasting  benefits  upon  the  poorer  classes.  It  would 
necessitate  some  self-sacrifice,  and  perhaps  call  down  upon 
tbem  sneers  and  censure,  but  it  was  their  duty;  and 
not  only  that,  but,  as  in  his  own  case,  they  would  find 
many  compensations  for  the  sacrifice.  The  noble  lady, 
too,  who  had  invited  them  had  exercised  disinterested- 
ness, almost  chivalrous  courage,  in  adopting  the  bhie 
ribbon,  an  example  which  he  trusted  would  be  widely  fol- 
lowed, for  it  would  help  to  carry  light  and  joy  into  many 
a  home."  * 

During  the  year  1883,  several  of  the  nobility  have 
identified  themselves  in  a  practical  way  with  the  temper- 
ance cause.     Thus,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 

•  "  The  Rev.  8.  Stnrges,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wargrave,  in  hia  stirring 
speech  in  Willis's  Rooms,  remarked, '  What  a  glorioos  thing  it  wtnild 
be  if  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughters  would  assume  the  blue 
ribbon !  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  endeared  herself  to  the  people  of 
this  country  by  her  many  admirable  qualities.  Recently  she  has 
discountenanced  the  cruel  sport  of  pigeon-shooting.  But  >^hat  is 
that  compared  to  the  cruel  sport  of  drinking  ? ' " — Ckwrch  qf  Et^kmd 
Temperwnee  Ohraniele,  May  12, 188S. 
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Olraroli  of  England  Temperance  Society,  jast  publinbecl, 
*' daring  the  year  cofFee-tavems  have  been  opened  in 
Marylebone,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Viscountess  Ossin^ifton ;  in 
WellH,  chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese;  and  only  in  January  last  Lord  Pembroke 
announced  his  intention  of  providing  similar  institations 
opon  his  own  estates.  ...  In  May  last,  Lady  de  Rothschild 
invited  the  leading  agricnltnriste,  farmers,  and  others  to  a 
conference  at  Aston  Clinton,  when  62  out  of  66  farmers 
invited  attended.  A  resolution  approving  the  payment 
of  wages  in  money  instead  of  beer  was  unanimously 
passed." 

At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  wing  of 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital  on  the  24th  of  April,  1884, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  officiated,  said  of  alcohol 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  prodaoe  arti6cial  craving,  and 
that  many  ignorant  people  had  been  led  to  suppose,  becaase 
doctors  prescribed  wine  and  spirits,  they  must  be  a 
necessary  means  of  cure  for  most  maladies,  and  this  mis- 
taken notion  had  laid  the  groundwork  for  habits  of 
dangerous  self-indulgence  which  might  otherwise  never 
have  been  formed.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  informs 
me  that  since  1877  there  have  been  "  twenty-seven  public- 
houses  abolished  on  his  London  property." 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  temperance  workers  it^eiignifl- 
should  know  and  value  the  blue  ribbon.  It  has  a  deep  "S^m^n 
symbolic  meaning,  and  in  a  manifold  sense:  sympathy  "wvement. 
with  the  fallen,  sorrow  that  such  a  bad^e  is  necessary; 
hope,  because  of  faith  in  Qod  and  man ;  and  help,  by  fellow- 
ship and  willingness,  to  do  each  his  part  in  saving  from 
the  evil  of  drink.  The  blue  ribbon  is  a  personal  protest 
against  drinking,  a  Christian  Carthaginem  prceterea 
oenseo  against  the  public-house,  a  reminder  and  check 
against  personal  temptation  to  drink,  a  protection  against 
solicitations  to  drink,  an  example  and  onconraurement  to 
those  who  might  falter  and  fall,  and  a  btmd  of  fellowship 
between  all  those  who  wish  to  see  man  lifted  out  of  the 
degradation  into  which  alcohol  has  plunged  him.  The 
bit  of  blue  ribbon  which  Mr.  Samael  Morley,  M.P.,  wears 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  or 
when  presiding  over  large  temperance  and  other  meetings 
for  reform,  is  greater  in  its  silent  influence  than  anything 
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he  oonld  saj  if  that  little  mgn  were  mianng.  Manj  tiiink 
that  the  wearinsf  of  the  blae  ribbon  is  a  childish  sign  of 
an  enthnsiasm  that  will  Tanish  as  qnicklj  as  it  sprang  up. 
Bat  they  who  wear  it  hope  and  praj  that,  like  that  tiny 
portent  in  the  sky,  *'  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  it  will 
spread  and  spread  nntil  among  all  peoples  in  all  lands 
the  parching  thirst,  the  destroying  drought  of  alcohol, 
may  be  qnenohed  in  healing  streams  of  pore  invigorating 
water. 

The  Bev.  A.  G.  Bevington,  minister  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  Chapel  at  Hawarden,  writing  to  the  editor 
of  the  British  Temperance  Advocate^  says  that  the  Bight 
Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  a  recent  conversation  with 
him  at  Hawarden,  thus  expressed  himself  relative  to  the 
Blue  Ribbon  movement : — 

*'  From  the  first,  I  have  watched  the  temperance 
question  with  great  interest ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
no  phase  of  it  has  ever  yielded  me  so  much  satisfaction 
as  this  has  done.  To  witness  the  large  number  of  ministers 
of  all  denominations,  and,  of  course,  the  still  larger  number 
of  members  of  perhaps  all  the  Churches,  wearing  the 
ribbon  of  blue,  is  an  exceedingly  gratifying  circumstance, 
and  speaks  well  for  the  future ;  *  indeed,  1  firmly  believe, 
as  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  that  much  brighter  days 
will  soon,  in  God's  good  providence,  dawn  upon  us." 

§  100.  The  initiative  in  a  measure  of  very  great  import- 
ance— if  harmony  can  be  maintained — ^to  the  temperance 
movement  has  just  been  taken  in  the  proposition  of  Alder- 
man Clegg  of  Sheffield  (chairman  of  the  British  Temperance 
Leagae),  that  all  the  temperance  organizations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  form  a  Temperance  Federa- 
tion. To  this  end  a  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  at  which  some  seventeen  temperance 
societies  were  represented.  After  long  discussion,  it  was 
resolved — 

'*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desirable  to 
federate  the  various  temperance  organizations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  favour  of  measures  upon  which  there  is  a 
general  agreement^  and  that  a  committee  of  delegates  be 

*  It  is  an  enconra^ng  tact  that  so  important  a  parsonage  as  Bir 
W.  F.  Stawell,  the  Chief  Jnstioe  of  Victoria,  has  donned  the  bhia 
ribbon.     (See  Temperance  Becord^  May  8,  1884.) 
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ttppohited  hj  this  meeting  to  confer  with  the  British 
Temperance  Leagae,  and  to  draw  the  basis  upon  which 
such  federation  sbonld  be  founded. " 

On  the  8th  of  November,  another  large  conference  of 
delegates  from  the  United  Einfi^dom  Temperance  organiza- 
tions was  convened  at  Exeter  Hall,  representing  some  two 
million  total  abstainers,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  np  a 
oonstitnUon  of  federation.  The  following  roles  were 
adopted : — 

«1.  Thai  the  Federation  be  ityled  *The  National  Temperanoe 
Federation.' 

2.  That  the  ohiecta  of  the  Federation  thall  be  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  both  by  moral  snasion  and  legal  enactment,  bj  aid  of 
the  joint  action  of  temperanoe  organisations. 

8.  That  the  Federation  shall  consist  of  temperanoe  leagnes,  unions, 
associations,  and  orders,  and  such  other  representative  oiganisations 
aa  may  be  approved  by  the  Ezecotive  Committee. 

4.  That  the  General  Council  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fire 
deleffates  from  each  federated  society,  and  shall  meet  annually  in 
London  in  January  or  February ;  and  an  autumnal  meeting  shall  be 
held  in  some  provincial  town. 

6.  The  officers  shall  be  eleoted  by  the  General  Council  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  a  president  (who  shall  be 
eleoted  annually),  Tice.preeidents,  treasurer,  and  secretaries. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  representatiTe 
president  from  each  federated  society,  together  with  the  treasui^er 
and  secretaries ;  and  shall  meet  not  less  than  once  a  quarter,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

7.  That  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  which,  during  the  sitting  of  Pai-liament,  shall  meet  once 
a  week,  or  as  often  as  mav  be  necessary. 

8.  That  no  expenses  shall  be  incurred  without  the  ooosent  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  such  expenses  shall  be  met  by  oontcibn* 
tions  from  the  federated  societies. 

9.  That  no  alteration  in  the  above  rules  (when  onoe  adopted  by 
the  General  Council)  shall  be  made  except  at  the  annual  meeting, 
or  at  a  meeting  specially  called ;  and  that  one  month's  notice  of  any 
proposed  alteration  shall  be  given  through  the  secretary,  and  shall 
not  take  effect  except  there  be  a  two-thirds  majority  in  its  &vonr. 

SuGOESTSD  Basis. 

The  basis  of  co-operation  for  the  federated  societies  it 
that  thej  should  work  together  in  view  of  legislative  and 
other  action  on  the  points  npon  which  they  are  agreed, 
and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  Parliament,  and  with 
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her  Majeoty'fl  Goyemment,  and  through  the  comdrj 
generally,  as  a  united  body ;  snch  common  action  to 
extend,  of  course,  only  so  far  as  there  is  common  agree- 
ment, and  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  carrying  of 
measnres  of  positive  advance,  as  well  as  to  the  cardhil 
guarding  against  any  proposals  of  a  retrograde  nature. 

BuooBtTiD  Points  on  which  Commoii  Action  Might  bs  xammk* 

1.  The  Federation  migbt  at  onoe,  by  a  united  memorial,  signed 
by  the  oflScers  of  each  organisation,  nrge  on  the  Cabinet  the  dnty 
of  extending  and  making  perpetual  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act, 
and  of  acceding  to  the  nation's  manifest  desire  tor  an  Englisk 
Sunday  Closing  Bill ;  and  also  the  duty  of  their  seeing  that  Ume  is 
made  available  during  the  oomiDg  session  for  such  Iegislati<m ;  and 
at  the  proper  time  the  Federation  might  be  strongly  represented  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of 
these  measures. 

2.  The  federated  organizations  might  urge  upon  her  MijeeCj's 
Government  the  further  duty  of  fulfilling  the  pledges  so  often  given 
bj  them,  to  deal  with  the  Licensing  Laws  in  general,  and  to  no  longer 
postpone  action  in  this  regard;  viewing  the  now  thrioe-ezpressed 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  an  efficient  measure 
of  Local  Option.    They  might  urge  especially  two  points : — 

(a)  That  the  control  of  the  issue  of  licences,  whether  for  the  fint 
time,  or  by  way  of  renewal,  transfer,  or  removal,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers,  and  that  in  present  cir- 
cumstances this  may  be  done  by  the  formation  of  Licens- 
ing Control  Boards,  specially  elected  for  the  purpose  by 
the  ratepayers,  and  with  full  power  to  withhold  all  or  any 
of  the  Licences ;  but  that  in  any  well-defined  area  forming 
part  of  a  district  for  which  a  board  has  been  elected,  the 
ratepayers  shall  have  a  direct  veto  for  the  withholding  of 
all  licences. 
(5)  That    by  no  parliamentary  enactment   should  there  be  a 
creating  of  vested  interests  in  licences,  which  interests 
legal  decisions  have  emphatically  declared  do  not  exist. 
With   reference  to  this  question  also  a  joint  memorial  to  the 
Cabinet  might  be  of  value  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  careful  vratch- 
ing  of  any  (Government,  or  other  measure  proposed,  and  prompt 
action  either  in  support  of,  or  opposition  to,  or  for  amendmieai  of, 
the  same.  ' 

8.  An  emphatic  joint  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
pression of  grocers'  and  off  licences  might  likewise  be  at  onoe  for- 
warded  to  the  Government ;  as  well  as  against  the  power  of  gpranting 
occasional  licences,  or  extension  of  hours,  and  in  farour  of  closing 
pablio-honses  on  the  days  of  municipal  and  parliamentazy  electiotis. 

It  was  also  resolved — 1.  Tliat  the  Federation  does  not 
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spprore  of,  but  will  oppose  to  tbe  fnll  extent  of  its  infln- 
enoe,  the  placing  of  tbe  power  of  granting  licences  in  the 
hands  of  Town  Gonnoils  or  Gonnty  Boards.  2.  That  each 
organization  represented  be  invited  to  contribate  not  less 
than  £5  each,  to  meet  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Federation  during  the  6rst  year." 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1884,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Exeter  Hall  by  delegates  of  this  proposed  federation,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  form  a  l^ational  Temperance  Federation 
on  the  following  basis : — 

'*  Tbe  basis  of  co-operation  for  the  federated  societies  is 
that  they  shoald  work  together  in  view  of  legislative  and 
other  action  on  the  points  upon  which  they  are  agreed, 
and  bring  their  inflnence  to  bear  on  Parliament  and  with 
her  Majesty's  Government,  and  through  the  country  gene- 
rally, as  a  united  body  ;  such  common  action  to  extend,  of 
course,  only  so  far  as  there  is  common  agreement,  and  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  carrying  of  measures  of  positive 
advance,  as  well  as  to  the  careful  guarding  against  any 
proposals  of  a  retrograde  nature." — Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P., 
was  elected  president^  and  vice-presidents  and  other  officers 
I  appointed. 


§  101.  Yet  all  these  noble  and  heroic  efforts  will  Thefoond*- 
collapse,  as  in  the  past,  if  they  be  not  founded  in  individual  temj^'riJU 
character  and  worth.  reiurm  in 

On  the  individual,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  eminent  or  ch^rwlSr^ 
obscure ;  on  his  patience,  unselfishuess,  wisdom,  constancy,  "»**  ^^^ 
and  humility,  all  reform,  all  regeneration,  comes  at  last  to 
depend ;  without  these,  Ghurch,  State,  and  society,  together 
with  their  loftiest  schemes,  fall  little  by  little  into  moral 
decay. 

The  first  thing  is,  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
us,  yes,  each  one,  the  greatest  and  the  least,  to  start  with 
the  conviction  and  understanding  that  temperance  is  not 
limited  to  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors,  but  that  it 
means,  as  Gicero  expressed  it,  "the  unyielding  control  of 
reason  over  lust  and  over  all  wrong  tendencies  of  mind 
•  .  .  modesty  and  self-government  .  .  .  ahstinence  from 
M  ihiingi  not  good  and  entirely  innocent  in  their  character,** 

And  to  remember  that  while  the  work  to  be  done  is  so 
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great  that  no  one  person  conld  erer  hope  to  do  it,  and  ibe 
evil  to  be  uprooted  so  strong  and  full-grown  that  we  maj 
not  reasonably  look  for  its  sabjogation  in  our  own  daj,  jet 
that  the  work  will  be  done,  the  eyil  overoome,  if  ta^K  one 
d^ow  his  part  towards  ti.* 

'*  The  one  secret  of  life  anddeyelopmentis  not  to  deTise 
and  plan,  bat  to  fall  in  with  the  forces  at  work — to  do 
every  moment's  duty  aright."  f 

Then,  in  whatsoever  place,  circumstance,  or  condition 
we  are  placed,  we  are  to  find  out,  each  of  os,  what  our  own 
personal  individual  daty  is,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  find 
this  out  if  we  care  supremely  to  know. 

With  the  performance  of  duty  will  come  wisdom,  show- 
ing us  how  to  avoid  giving  offence,  how  to  undermine 
and  subdue  evil  without  wounding  friend  or  affronting 
opponent.  With  wisdom  also  will  come  patience,  because 
we  shall  learn  to  understand  that  what  is  gained  easily, 
too  often  passes  quickly  because  it  is  not  gained  thoroughly^ 
and  we  shall  learn  not  to  be  dismayed  by  much  labour, 
and  mach  waiting,  because  we  shall,  by  our  persistence 
and  constancy,  have  learned  unselBshness,  and  know  that 
what  we  are  sowing  shall  be  reaped  by  them  that  oome 


*  A  noble  instance  of  jnst  this  indiyidnal  fidelity,  as  related  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Stnrge  bj  the  philanthropist  Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies, 
is  thus  reported  in  TU  Christia/n  (March  6,  188S) — 

**  One  day  Mr.  Stnrge  met  a  drunken  man,  and  qaestioned  him  as 
to  his  condition.  The  man  replied  that  he  had  got  drunk  at  anoh 
and  such  a  public-house,  and  added, '  The  beer  was  made  from  your 
barley.'  The  statement  startled  him,  but  it  at  once  influenced  his 
action.  The  following  issue  of  the  Ma/rk  Lane  Bmpre$8  contained  a 
notice  from  Messrs.  Stnrge  that  under  no  oiroumstanoee  would  they 
in  future  supply  barley  for  malting  purposes.  This  decision  strook 
off  £8000  a  year  from  their  income." 

An  equally  admirable  individual  effort  for  temperance  was  that 
made  by  the  Jiev.  Carr  Glynn,  Vicar  of  Kensington,  when  appointed 
at  Doncaster.  Having  observed  the  temptation  the  public- house 
offered  to  early  outdoor  labourers,  he  procured  a  cart,  supplied  it 
with  a  first-olaas  coffee-stand ;  went  himself  with  it  to  places  where 
early  outdoor  labour  was  going  on,  and  induced  the  workmen  to  take 
his  coffee  instead  of  going  to  the  public- hoofe  to  get  whisky  or  beer. 
I  have  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Heaton,  Commissioner  of 
Lunacy. 

t  See  George  MacDonald's  noble  stoiT  of  Sir  QibUs  (Londoo, 
1879). 
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after  vs,  when  "  bells  in  nnbtdlded  spires,  and  yoioes  of 
nnbom  choirs  "  shall  bless  onr  names  and  the  good  work 
we  have  done;  and  we  shall  be  happj  in  knowing  that 
the  saplings  we  set  ont,  thons^h  thej  grew  too  slowlj  to 
ffi?e  shade  to  ns,  will  make  the  green  and  healthy  erer- 
hsting  bowers  where  our  chil(&en'B  childrui's  homes 
shaUbeb 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  BEPOBT  OF 

TABLE  XXn.— SHOwma  thb  Assxovid  Gau8B8  op  Iksahitt* 
Borough  Asylums,  Registebed  Hospitals,  Natal  and  Mujtart 
Wales,  dueinq  the  teas  1682. 


[The  total  number  of  these  admissions  daring  1882  was 

* 

Number  of  instanoei 

GtaiMofiDMntty. 

As 

cause.t 

Asexdting 
cau8e.t 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Moral. 

DomMtic  trouble  (Including  lost  of 

reUUvet  ftnd  friends)    

41 

T8 

120 

lU 

654 

728 

Adverse    circnmsUnces   (including 

bustneas  Anxieties  and  necuni- 

snr  difflculUes) 

MentAi  anxiety  and  "worry**  (not 

SS 

43 

131 

431 

207 

638 

included  under  the  above  two 

heads);  and  overwork 

4» 

81 

80 

263 

289 

662 

S 

14 

20 

166 

188 

343 

Love  affairs  (including  seduction)  ... 

4 

15 

19 

39 

129 

168 

Fright  and  nervous  shock    

6 

S 

10 

36 

96 

132 

18S 

83 

168 

904 

364 

1.368 

M           sexual          ^ 

13 

1 

20 

64 

83 

86 

Venereal  disease        „.       m.       ... 

14 

2 

16 

14 

7 

21 

Self-abuse  (sexual)    ...       ^ 

16 

a 

18 

79 

6* 

84 

Over-exertion  ...        «, 
Sunstroke         

11 
64 

6 

a 

16 
66 

27 

67 

29 

7 

66 

T4 

Accident  or  injury     

104 

20 

124 

160 

86 

106 

Pregnancy       

_ 

11 

11 

37 

37 

Lactation         ...        .,.        

Uterine  and  ovarian  disorders 

"" 

81 
24 
21 

31 
24 
21 

— 

346 
123 
96 

346 
133 
96 

Puberty 

S 

18 

21 

3 

30 

33 

Change  of  life 

Fevers 

Privation  and  starvaUoa      

9 
9 

88 
10 
86 

88 
19 
44 

26 
66 

138 
20 
114 

138 
46 
169 

Old  age 

Other  bodily  diseases  or  disorders  ... 

98 
143 

114 
139 

212 
281 

66 
363 

78 
416 

143 
768 

— 

— 

.. 

«» 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

.. 

Other  ascmlained  caoses      

Unknown        

27 

26 

62 

127 

32 

169 

•  These  "causes**  are  not  taken  ttom  the  -statements"  In  the  papersof  admission 
the  asylums. 

tj^**^  reference  to  the  above  disUnction  between  "prediqwlng**  and  -exdtlng" 

^.  T**l?®  ^'*^  ^SP'®**"*  ***•  •"**•*  number  of  Instances  in  which  the  several  causes 
nwntal  disorder.    The  aggregate  of  these  toUU  (including  "unknown.**), of  oour8^ 
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THE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  LUNACY. 

m    THB    0A8I8    or    ALL     PATfSNT8     ADMITTED     IXTO     GoUHTT     AND 
HOBPITAL8,  8tATB  A8TLUM8,  AND  LlGBMSKD  HOU8K8  IN  ENGLAND  AND 


18^1,  being  6,66S  .!  the  male,  and  6,918  of  the  female  lex.] 

in  which  each  caoM  wm 

Pwpertlop  (jper  <«>».>  to 

• 

the  toul  namber  of 

ezciitng  cause  (when 

'M$l.t 

pattenU  admitted  during 

tbeaeeovldnolbe 

the  year. 

dit»tiDgulshed.)t 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M 

M 

148 

282 

714 

996 

4-9 

104 

7-8, 

N 

«2 

128 

615 

282 

897 

•4 

4-0 

6*6 

84 

54 

138 

396 

374 

770 

6-9 

6-4 

6-6 

35 

33 

68 

196 

235 

431 

2-9 

84 

31 

« 

27 

33 

49 

171 

220 

•7 

2-4 

1-8 

18 

21 

88 

59 

122 

181 

•» 

1-7 

1-3 

S89 

U 

843 

1,308 

471 

1,779 

19-6 

6-8 

181 

18 

27 

86 

48 

133 

1-2 

•7 

10 

10 

16 

38 

14 

52 

•6 

•2 

•4 

25 

26 

120 

8 

128 

1-8 

•1 

•9 

8 

9 

46 

86 

81 

•7 

•6 

•8 

28 

29 

159 

10 

169 

2-4 

•1 

1-2 

101 

IS 

114 

365 

68 

433 

6-6 

10 

8-2 

— 

7 

— 

55 

55 

— 

•8 

•4 

_ 

Y9 

79 

.. 

456 

456 

_ 

6*6 

83 

.. 

10 

10 

_ 

157 

157 

— > 

23 

11 

_ 

16 

16 

mm. 

132 

132 

.» 

1-9 

10 

9  . 

17 

16 

66 

71 

•2 

•8 

•6 

_ 

48 

48 

_ 

274 

274 

— 

8-9 

20 

1 

8 

16 

42 

38 

80 

•6 

•5 

•6 

26 

27 

53 

90 

176 

266 

1-3 

2-5 

1-9 

86 

108 

194 

249 

300 

549 

87 

4-3 

40 

255 

208 

463 

749 

763 

1,512 

11-2 

11-0 

111 

— 

— 

— 

878 

1.273 

2,151 

13-2 

18-4 

16-8 

_ 

_ 

._ 

1,239 

1,506 

2,746 

18-6 

21-8 

20-2 

— 

— 

— 

863 

229 

592 

6-4 

8*3 

4-3 

60 

84 

84 

204 

91 

295 

3-0 

IS 

21 

— 

"■ 

1,417 

1,U1 

2,858 

21-3 

20-8 

210 

of  the  patfenU,  hot  are  thoae  which  bare  been  Terlfled  bj  the  Medical  Offlcers  of 

cansei,  it  mint  be  understood  that  no  single  cause  la  enamerated  more  than  once  in 

(either  alone  or  In  combination  with  other  canaes)  were  sUted  to  bare  prodnced  the 
exoeeda  the  whole  namber  of  patienta  admitted  \  the  exoeaa  la  owing  to  the  oomUnatlooa. 
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TABLE  XXITI. — Showdio  thb  AsnoiraD  Oausu  of  IscsAinTT  nr 
Beoistbbid  tlospiTALa,  Natal  and  Militabt  Hospitals,  Stati 

TBI    TKAB    1882,   ABBAMGBD    AOOOBDIVG    TO   TBI    ClASB    OF    TBI 


Mnmber  of 


tewklch 


PftiTAn. 

Tke  toUI  nvBber  Admitted 

WM  3,219. 

(1«184  Bulcf  and  1,078  Ibottlei.) 


r. 


T, 


MOBAL. 

DomMklo  trovble  (Indodlng  Ion  of  ioUUtm  and 


AdTeriedrciimrtAnc6w(lnclodlnf  bnnlntu  ■niletlei 
and  peconUry  dlfflcuUle«)         

Mental  anzlt  ty  and  **  worry  (not  Included  under 
the  above  t%o  bead*)}  ana  overwork 

Rellgluus  excitement 

Love  affain  (Including  eednctlon)   ...       ^ 

Frigbt  and  narvoua  ehock      ...       •«       .m       m. 

Pbtbioal. 

Intemperanee,  In  drink         ...       «• 
M  eexual  ...       ...       ,„ 

Venereal  dlweaie  ...       „.       ^ 

8eir<abaee  (eexual)      ...       ».       ^ 

Over-exertion     «.        ^ 

Sonrtroke 

Accident  or  ta^Jory       

Pregnancy  

Parturition  and  the  puerperal  state  .„ 

Lactation 

Ui  erine  and  ovarian  diaordeit 

Puberty 

Change  of  Ufe 

Fevere      

Privation  and  starvation        

Old  age    

Other  bodily  dlseaiea  or  diaorden    ... 

Previous  attacks  ^ 

Hereditary  Influence  aecertalned      ^ 
Gongenital  defect  asoei  Ulned  m. 

Other  ascertained  causes        ...       ^ 
Unknown  


ISS 

169 
19 
13 
T 


IM 
ST 
16 
29 
11 
39 
40 


17 

1 

31 

103 

140 

8U 
77 

97 
170 


Itt 


94 
63 


T8 
3 
1 
4 
4 
1 

18 
9 
00 
11 
49 
8 
68 
10 

36 
106 


330 

63 


33 

167 


ISS 


346 
73 
6« 
87 


371 
39 

16 
83 
16 
30 
63 

9 

06' 
11 
49 
11 
68 
37 

1 
06 
307 

849 


119 
837 
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HU 


Tin   PATnvTi  ADMimD   nrro   Couktt  jnth  Bonovoa  Astluhs, 

AaTLUXS,  AVP    LlCIK8Bl>  HOOSV    IV    SVGLAIFD  AHA  WaLB,     DIJBUiO 

Patients. 


«|Mh  CAOM  WM  MBigned. 

Proportion  (per  cent.) tothe total  namber of 

pstients  tn  eidi  olssv  Mliuilted  vortii^  1882* 

Paupu. 

WOll,3«». 

PnvAn. 

Paufbb. 

(6,62»  OMlee  and  6,84« 

ftnwles.) 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

V. 

F. 

T. 

32S 

681 

816 

6*0 

11-4 

8-1 

4-8' 

10^1 

7-1 

in 

242 

784 

16-8 

8-7 

7-3 

8-9 

4a 

8*4 

M4 

280 

524 

13-4 

8-7 

111 

4*4 

4-8 

4-6 

17» 

182 

359 

1-6 

4-9 

3-2 

8-2 

31 

8-1 

3< 

128 

164 

11 

8-9 

25 

•6 

22 

1-4 

M 

92 

144 

•6 

2-8 

18 

•9 

1*8 

1-2 

1^10 

898 

1.508 

17-4 

••7 

12-2 

20-0 

8^ 

IM 

58 

48 

104 

2*4 

•2 

1-3 

10 

•8 

•• 

33 

13 

36 

13 

•1 

-7 

•4 

•a 

•3 

91 

4 

05 

2-5 

•8 

1-5 

1*6 

-. 

•8 

35 

81 

66 

•9 

•3 

•7 

•6 

•8 

•8 

130 

9 

139 

2-5 

•1 

1-3 

2-3 

•1 

1-2 

325 

55 

380 

3-5 

1-2 

2-4 

5-8 

•9 

8-S 

.. 

48 

46 

•8 

•4 

— 

•8 

•4 

» 

890 

390 

.. 

81 

2*9 

— 

8-6 

3*4 

«. 

148 

146 

_ 

10 

•5 

.. 

2-5 

IS 

.. 

83 

83 

«. 

4-5 

2-2 

^ 

1-4 

•7 

12 

48 

60 

•2 

•7 

•5 

•2 

•8 

•5 

m^ 

216 

216 

8-3 

2-6 

—to 

8-7 

1-9 

25 

28 

53 

ri 

•9 

1-2 

•4 

•4 

•4 

89 

178 

265 

■1 

— » 

— 

1-6 

30 

2*3 

218 

265 

483 

27 

3-2 

2^ 

30 

4-5 

42 

•47 

858 

1,305 

8-9 

9-7 

9-3 

11-7 

11*2 

11« 

Y32 

1,079 

1,811 

12-8 

17-9 

15-8 

13-2 

18-4 

18*9 

1,025 

1,270 

2,295 

18-9 

218 

20-3 

18-5 

21-7 

202 

288 

176 

462 

6-8 

4-9 

5-9 

5^ 

80 

4H> 

lOT 

69   • 

176 

8*6 

2-0 

5-4 

1-9 

11 

1-5 

1^» 

1,284 

1 

2,531 

14-9 

14-5 

L. 

14-8 

22-5 

22*0 

22-2 
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TABTiE  XXIY.— Showino  thb  AstfOHSD  OAmi  of  iNSAvriT  nr 

THE  0ASB8  OF  THE  QcNBRAL  PABAl.TTIOi  ADMITTED  INTO  GOUMTT 
AND  BOBOTGH  AfTLUMS,  BEOtmUD  HOEPITALS,  NaTAL  AVD 
MlLITABT  UOSPITALB,  8taTB  ASTLUMS,  AND  UOBMaCD  Hoom  IN 

England  and  Wales,  dubino  tub  tbab  1882.* 

[The  total  number  of  theee  ailmiasionB  wm  1451,  being  928  of  the 
male,  and  228  of  the  female  sex.] 


QnMfoflmantty. 

Ntimber  of  Instanoet 

In  which  each 
cause  was  assigned. 

to  the  total  number 

of  general  panaytica 

admitted. 

M. 

r. 

T. 

M. 

r. 

T. 

MOBAL. 

Domentlo  trouble  (Inelndfaig  lo«  of 

reUtlvet  mmI  fHendi)     

85 

12 

6Y 

t^ 

t^ 

4-9 

tmnlnew  anzi<>tiw  and  pecuni- 

ary dlfncult!e«>   

IM 

16 

141 

18-6 

6-6 

12^ 

Menul  anxiety  and  -worry"  (not 
included  under  the  above  two 

beads);  and  overwork 

•5 

3 

68 

to 

1-8 

6-9 

Religious  excitement 

10 

1 

11 

11 

•4 

•9 

Love  affairs  (includlnf  sedootion) ... 

3 

2 

6 

•8 

•9 

•4 

Fright  and  nenroua  shook    

8 

~" 

8 

•8 

"" 

•2 

Physical. 

Intemperanoe,  In  drink        ^ 

334 

80 

264 

26-8 

18*1 

22^ 

sexual          ^       ... 

28 

T 

86 

8-0 

8*0 

8-0 

Venereal  disease        ...       ^       ... 

9 

4 

13 

1-0 

It 

1-1 

6eir-abit>e  (sexual)    ...       ^ 

3 

.. 

•3 

•2 

Over-exertlun m. 

14 

— 

14 

16 

.. 

1-2 

Sunstroke        ^ 

32 

1 

S3 

35 

•4 

2-8 

Accident  or  injury     

71 

8 

U 

I'l 

1-3 

••4 

Pregnancy       

— 

4 

^ 

1-7 

•8 

Parturition  and  the  puerperal  state 

^ 

13 

18 

.. 

6-7 

11 

LacUUon         

_ 

4 

_ 

IT 

•8 

Uterine  and  ovarian  disorders 

_ 

2 

_ 

•9 

•2 

Puberty 

.1. 

^ 

.^ 

_ 

Change  of  life 

.^ 

6 

_ 

2-6 

"< 

Fevers    

S 

«. 

•2 

•2 

Privation  and  sUrvatlon      

18 

1 

35 

1-9 

8-0 

21 

Old  nge 

3 

6 

8 

•3 

2^ 

•t 

Other  bodily  diseases  or  disorders  ... 

116 

36 

160 

12-4 

16-8 

18-9 

Prerious  attacks        

68 

18 

81 

6-8 

1:8 

TO 

Hereditary  influence  ascertained    ... 

161 

42 

203 

n-4 

18*4 

lT-6 

CongeniUl  defect  ascertained 

1 

1 

2 

•1 

•1 

•2 

9 

2 

11 

10 

•9 

•9 

Unknown        

243 

Y6 

31f 

26-2 

83-9 

2T-6 

*  This  Uble  may  be  compared  with  Table  XXTL,  which  shows  the  Owese  of  In* 
■SDUy  In  the  caees  of  aU  the  patients  admitted  during  1882. 
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TAB^^E  XXV. — SnoiriKO  thx  A«igvii>  Causes  or  Ivsahitt  th  thi 

OASES   OP   THE  PaTIBNTS   WITH    SuiOlDAL    PROPENSITY   WHO   WERE 
ADMITTED    INTO    CoUNTT    AND     BORorOH    A8YLCM8,     REGISTERED 

HuspiTAU*,  Natal  and  Military  Hospitai^  State  Asylums, 
AND  Licufsu)  Houses  is  £noland  and  Wales,  dobinq  the 

TEAR  1882.« 

[The  total  number  of  these  admissions  was  8,877,  being  1,785  of  the 
male,  and  2,092  of  the  female  sex.] 


Proportion  (percent.) 

Number  of  instances 

to  the  toUi  number 

OMIiMoflDMnttj. 

in 

which  each 

ot  patients  admitted 

cause  was  assigned. 

with  suicidal 

M. 

y. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

MOKAL. 

DoBMtlo  trouble  (Incladlng  lo«  of 

ivUUivM  and  friends)     

110 

389 

379 

6-1 

13^ 

M 

Adverse    oircumstanoefl    including 
businefls  anxteilee  aod  peconi- 

MT  dincQlttet) 

Menui  anxiety  and  ** worry"  (not 

121 

104 

338 

87 

4-9 

6-0 

iticladpd  nndt^  the  abuve  two 

138 

163 

391 

7-7 

7-8 

7-8 

Religion*  excitement 

83 

79 

143 

8-8 

3-8 

8^ 

18 

80 

78 

•9 

2^ 

I't 

Fright  and  Dervooa  sbock    

17 

40 

67 

•9 

1-9 

1-4 

Phthoal. 

Intemperance,  in  drink       ^ 

340 

180 

470 

190 

8-3 

13*1 

M           aexoal          ^ 

18 

8 

31 

•8 

•8 

•6 

9 

6 

14 

•6 

•3 

•8 

Self-nbone  (sexual)    ^       ^       ^. 

37 

3 

40 

20 

•1 

10 

(hrer^xertlon  ...       ^ 

10 

10 

30 

•8 

•8 

•8 

Sonstroke        ...       _       ...       ... 

38 

3 

38 

1-4 

•1 

•t 

Accident  or  ii^Jary     

100 

36 

126 

6-8 

1-3 

8*3 

pTPgnancy         

_ 

16 

16 

.1^ 

•t 

•4 

Purtarition  and  the  poerperal  ttata 

-. 

147 

147 

-. 

7-0 

3-8 

Lacutlon                             

_ 

88 

88 

-1. 

31 

1-7 

Utf'rine  and  ovarian  disorders 

_ 

64 

64 

_ 

3*8 

1-4 

Puberty 

7 

13 

19 

•4 

•8 

•6 

Change  of  life ... 

113 

112 

6-3 

3^ 

Fevers 

10 

7 

17 

•8 

•3 

•4 

PrivaUoo  and  stanration      

29 

64 

83 

V8 

38 

31 

Old  ago 

81 

80 

121 

3-4 

3-9 

31 

Other  bodily  diseases  or  disorders  ... 

210 

328 

438 

11-8 

10-8 

11-3 

PrsvloQS  attacks        

348 

388 

818 

13-9 

17-8 

16-8 

Hnedltary  influence  anoertained    ... 

386 

603 

887 

21-8 

34-0 

33*8 

Congenital  defect  ascertained 

63 

88 

91 

2-9 

1-8 

3-8 

89 

33 

81 

2-2 

10 

1-8 

Unknown        ^ 

844 

387 

731 

19-2 

18-6 

18-8 

*  This  Uble  may  be  compared  with  Table  XXIL,  which  shows  the  (Causes  of 
Insantty  in  the  cases  of  ott  the  patiento  admitted  during  1883. 
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LociL  Option,  Prohibition  and  Compensation. 

The  AUiance  News  for  June  28, 1879,  had  the  following 
leader  on 

'^Thi  Bights  op  Sobbb  Men. 

**  We  hear  and  read  a  good  deal  about  the  rights  of  drinkerF. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  Times  that  no  man  now  defends 
drunkenness.  Perhaps  not.  Thousands,  however,  excu8e  it,  and 
millions  practise  it  Men  affirm  that  they  will  not  have  Maine 
Laws,  Permissive  Bills,  Local  Option,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
They  vtand  upon  what  they  call  their  rights.  Now,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  no  civilised  people  permit  any  man  absolute  freedom  of 
speech  and  action.  We  are  all  under  law.  Our  freedom  is  not 
without  bouuds.  There  are  l^al  and  moral  barriers  aronnd  na. 
All  true  life  has  limitations.  Unlimited  liberty  means  fire, 
slaughter,  confusion,  and  misery. 

**  For  any  man,  therefore,  to  argue  about  his  ri$:hts,  and  especially 
about  his  rizht  to  make,  sell,  buy,  give,  and  consume  strong  drink, 
as  though  he  was  alone  to  be  consulted,  is  the  heigiit  of  selfish 
folly.  Is  he  not  a  member  of  a  community  ?  Do  not  his  actions 
affect  others?  Does  not  his  driolr  introduce  an  element  of  danger 
into  society  ?  And  if  this  is  .the  case,  may  not  his  right  become 
obsolete  ?  May  its  exercise  not  become  a  great  wrong  ?  This  is 
what  we  contend. 

"  Let  us  illustrate  the  position.  We  write  this  in  a  metropolitan 
parish  of  vast  extent,  and  we  have  to  pay  its  rates.  Let  us  kx>k  at 
them.  For  the  relief  of  the  poor  the  rates  amount  to  £51,500. 
Now,  the  parish  swarms  with  public-house^,  and  their  victims  fill 
the  workhouse.  The  more  people  drink,  the  more  rates  we  have  to 
pay.  Have  we,  then,  no  rights  in  this  matter?  If  a  public-house, 
through  the  pauperism  which  it  produces  and  perpetuates,  takes 
money  out  of  our  purse  from  year  to  year,  are  we  not  to  have  the 
power  of  saying  whether  we  will  have  the  public-house  there?  Are 
the  rights  of  the  selfish  drinker  supreme  ?    Ami  have  we  none? 

"Let  us  look  at  another  item.  The  police  costs  the  parish 
£13,788.  That  is  a  heavy  item.  But  what  makes  it  so?  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  intemperance,  and  that  boozing  which  makes  men 
quarrelsome  and  criminal.  The  sober  man  never  takes  three  or 
u)ur  policeman  to  carry  him  to  a  ceil  and  arraign  him  before  a 
magistrate.  It  is  the  alleged  right  to  drink  that  swells  the  police 
rate.    Must  we,  then,  pay  an  army  of  blue-coated  men  to  keep  in 
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order  tboee  curious  peo?>1e  who  «eem  to  think  that  their  right  to 
drink  must  not  he  challerged?  Must  we  \yfij  £13,788  for  ix)lioe, 
and  see  the  force  chiifly  engaged  with  the  victims  of  public- houses, 
and  go  on  uaying  world  witliout  end  ?  Have  we  no  rights  in  this 
ma'ter?  We  bold  that  we  have,  and  we  shall  take  care  to  claim 
them  to  the  uttermost. 

**  Then  there  is  the  school  board.  It  costs  ns  £22,618.  We  do 
not  object  to  the  education  of  the  poor  man*s  child,  but  has  the  poor 
man  a  right  to  spend  money  upon  beer,  and  then  tax  us  to  ed-  cate 
his  child  ?  Have  we  no  rights  in  that  case  as  to  his  beer?  Has  h6 
and  he  alone  rights  in  reference  to  beer,  and  we  none  as  to  the  tax 
which  bis  beer  imix)6es  upon  us  in  reference  to  his  child  ? 

'fThis  popular  belief  in  the  drinker*s  rights  is  a  mistake.  A 
community  has  a  right  to  suppress  anything  which  makes  men  bad 
citizens,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  traffic  in  stnmg  drink.  Let 
the  sober  men  therefore  look  after  their  right  in  relation  to  it,  and 
put  the  traffic  down." 


Vrom  the  Alliance  News,  February  9, 1884  :— 

^Thk  Law  of  thb  Tbanbfer  op  Liobkoeb. 

"  No  Landlorcr$  Property  in  ^  Licence, 

^In  the  Qneen*s  Bench  Division,  January  81  (Sittings  in  Banco 
in  the  liOrd  Chief  Justice's  Court,  before  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr. 
Justice  Lopes),  an  important  case  was  tried — that  of  7%e  Queen  ▼. 
The  Justices  of  Derby.  This  was  a  public-house  licence  case,  which 
raised  and  decided  the  ]H)int  that  on  an  application  for  the  transfer 
of  a  licence  the  maviistrates  have  an  absolute  discretion  to  grant  it 
or  refuse  it,  and  may  refuse  it  on  the  ground  that  in  their  opinion 
there  is  no  necessity  for  another  public-house  in  the  pari*^, 
and  that,  even,  although  the  house  is  an  old  one.  The  question 
had  ariHen  in  the  present  case  amidst  these  circumstances.  The 
house,  which  was  in  the  Market-place,  Derby,  was  an  old  one,  and 
it  was  stated  that  it  had  been  occupi<'d  fur  a  hundred  years  by  wine 
merchants  with  a  full  public-house  licence.  In  18fJ6  it  was  let  to 
two  persons  named  Cox  and  Bowring  on  a  fourteen  years*  lease  ex- 
piring on  the  first  of  July,  1879.  At  the  annual  licensing  meeting 
in  1876  Cox  atid  Bowring  obtained  a  new  licence  for  new  premises 
they  had  built  in  Irongate,  and  this  was  renewed  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1877,  the  justices  then  refuning  to  renew  the  licence  to 
the  Market-place  premises,  from  which  in  June,  1877,  Cox  and 
Bowring  had  removed  their  business.  '  They  did  not  give  up  posses- 
sion to  the  owners  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  July,  1870, 
and  the  prendses  remained  unlicensed  after  October  15,  1877,  till 
the  present  time.  Minnitt,  the  applicant,  took  the  premise^  from 
the  owners  in  1879,  and  applied  at  the  annual  licensing  meetings  in 
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1879, 1880, 1881,  And  1882,  for  a  now  licence,  whicb  was  always 
refnsetl.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  in  T?ie  Queen  v.  The 
Justiccx  of  Liverpool  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  July  lajjt,  application 
was  ninde  at  a  sf^ecial  sessions  for  a  transfer  licence  under  section  14 
of  the  Act  of  18*28.  This  was  re-fused,  and  the  Quarter  ScHsions  on 
appeal  confirmed  the  refusal,  assuming  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion. It  was  admitted  that  the  applicant  was  a  '  fit  and  proper 
person,'  and  that  there  was  no  charge  against  him. 

*•  Mr.  Etherington  Smith  now  moved,  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
and  new  tenant,  for  a  mandamus  to  the  ma<riHtrate8.  He  urged 
that  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  a  licence,  especially  in  the  case  of  an 
old  house,  there  was  a  kind  of  'vested  interest'  in  the  owner,  and 
that  there  was  not  such  an  absolute  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  a 
licence  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  licence.  A  new  licence  meant,  he 
submitted,  a  licence  to  a  house  which  had  not  been  licensed  before, 
and  where  the  new  tenant  was  a  '  fit  and  proper  person,'  and  there 
was  DO  charge  against  him,  the  licence  ought  to  be  transferred, 
otherwise  an  outgoing  tenant,  giving  up  possession  for  a  year,  might 
lose  the  licence  and  seriously  injure  his  landlord's  property. 

"  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  here  asked  on  what  ground  did  the  magfB- 
trates  refuse  the  transfer  of  the  licence  ?  Mr.  E.  Smith  replied : 
'It  is  believed  that  it  was  because  they  considered  there  were 
public-houses  enough  in  the  parish  without  this ;  that  is,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  general  and  absolute  discretion.' 

'*  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  cited  a  text-book,  in  which  it  waa  said  :  *  In 
all  cases  of  transfers  of  licences  the  discretion  of  the  jutttices  is 
absolute,'  adding  that  he  was  disposed  to  agree  in  that  view  and 
thought  it  to  be  right.  There  certainly  was  a  decision  to  that 
efiect  before  the  Act  of  1872,  but  that  is  not  now  in  point,  and 
under  the  law  as  it  stands  there  is  not  an  absolute  discretion  to  refuse 
the  transfer  of  a  licence  to  an  old  house. 

"  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  lay  down  any 
rule  which  would  limit  the  discretion  of  the  justices  further  than  it 
had  been  limited  by  the  Legislature,  but  he  should  be  still  more 
sorry  to  give  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  licence  in  such  a  case 
was  a  kind  of  property  in  the  landlord.  It  might  be  so  virtually  in 
some  cases,  and  reasonably  so,  but  that  view  must  not  be  carried  too 
far ;  and  the  notion  that  there  was  a  property  in  the  landlord  in  the 
licence  could  not  be  c«insidered  as  sound  law.  The  only  queHtion 
was  whether  the  magistrates  had  a  discretion,  and  the  case  referred 
to  seemed  to  he  in  point  to  show  that  they  had. 

*'  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  concurred,  and  held  that  in  cases  of  transfer 
of  licences  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  is  to  be  absolute.  Th« 
application  was  therefore  refused. 

"  Commenting  on  the  case  the  ManchesteT  Eocaminer  says :— > 
'  The  contention  was,  in  substance,  that  when  ^  a  fit  and  proper 
pefson^"  was  proffered  as  a  tenant  of  aa  old  licensed  houM^tll* 
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mftgistrates  were  bound  to  accept  him,  and  had  no  right  to  consider 
whether  there  were  enough  or  too  many  public-houses  in  the 
district.  It  was  on  tbi^  question  that  the  importance  of  the  judg- 
ment became  most  evident.  Mr.  Bamn  Pollock  said  he  should  be 
sorry  to  give  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  licence  in  such  a  case 
was  a  property  in  the  landlord  The  notion  tliat  there  was  a  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord  in  the  licence,  he  said,  could  n«>t  be  considered 
as  sound  law.  Both  judges,  in  dismissing  the  appeal,  affirmed  the 
absolute  right  of  the  magistrates  to  say  yea  or  nay  to  applications 
for  transfers  as  they  thouglit  fit,  and  as  the  result  of  a  reasonable 
consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  neighbonrhood."* 


From  the  Alliance  News,  November  24i,  1883  :— 

"  Mb.  Wuxiam  Fowler,  M.P.,  and  Mb.  J.  A.  Pabtbidos  or  * 
LiQUOB  Qubstion. 

*'  In  the  course  of  a  onpital  lecture  delivered  at  the  Devonshire 
Rooms,  Oambridge,  on  Wednesdav  week,  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  M.P., 
presiding,  Mr.  J.  A.  Partridge,  of  Oxford,  said  drunkenness  hinders 
the  development  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  and  mars  its  pro- 
sperity. DrunkennesM  is  the  volnntary  principle  applied  to  taxation 
by  sots  and  (ooXk  Why  should  the  honest  working  man  carry 
a  drink-made  pauper  on  his  back  ?  But  he  does  if  he  pays  taxes. 
'One  touch  of  the  tax-gatherer  makes  the  whole  world  akin.' 
It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  people  can't  get  on  the  land; 
but  drunkenness  keeps  them  off,  as  well  as  bad  Land  laws. 
Suppose  there  are  eighty  millions  of  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  and  that  we  saved  sixty  millions  sterling  yearly 
out  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  drink  bill,  and  that  good 
land  can  be  bought  for  £60  per  acre.  In  ten  years  the  people 
might  buy  up  ten  millions  of  acres,  or  one-eighth  part  of  all 
our  land.  Of  ihis,  I  understand,  the  thrift  and  energy  of  Oambridge 
men  has  shown  a  good  example.  Tpke  another  instance  as  to  trade. 
With  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  sterling  you  might  start  twenty- 
six  thousand  trades — business  enterprises — vrith  £6000  cipital  for 
each,  employinst  a  hundred  pair  of  hands,  turning  out  £20,0<Oa 
year  in  goods,  and  paying  wages  £100  a  week  each.  That  would  in 
the  whole  country,  employ  2,600,000  men,  and  make  £52,000,000 
worth  of  goods.  Mr.  William  Fowler,  M.P.,  saM  he  agreed  that  the 
question  of  drunkenness  wanted  dealing  with,  and  that  the  great 
onestion  of  the  drink  ou^ht  to  be  grappled  wi'h.  How  it  was  to  be 
dealt  with  was  a  most  important  and  very  difficult  question.  He 
knew  that  some  members  of  Parliament  voted  for  Local  Option 
who  did  not  believe  in  it.  He  voted  for  it  because  he  did  believe 
in  it — though  nut,  perhaps,  altogether  in  its  application  is  Sir 
Wilfrid   Lawaon  would  apply  it.      He  was  for  removing  the 
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licensing  power  from  tlie  bands  of  tlie  great  unpaid,  of  wbom  he 
was  one ;  but,  whether  it  was  to  be  done  by  a  special  board  or  by 
the  town  councils  was  a  question  to  be  decided.  He  was  not  very 
much  in  favour  of  licensing  systems  of  any  kind.  From  what  he 
had  observed  in  America  and  England,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  system  was  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  and  misery, 
that  it  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  mend  it.  There  had 
been  a  goo«1  deal  of  stir  lately  about  the  condition  of  dwellings  in 
Liondon ;  but  he  thought  he  had  seen  in  the  country  cotfa$;e  pro|)erty 
quite  as  bad  as  any  that  could  be  found  in  London.  He  did  not 
know  any  greater  disgrace  to  the  country  than  some  of  the  cottage 
property.  They  would  never  mend  this  state  of  things  till  the  mind 
of  the  people  of  li)ngland  was  moved  on  the  subject.  The  remedy 
laid  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  As  soon  as 
they  reformed  their  iiabits  they  would  refuse  to  live  in  such 
piaoes.** 


From  tlie  AUxance  News,  July  31, 1880  :— 

^GOMPBNSATION  TO  PUBUOAKS. 

**  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
ctission  of  matters  relating  to  temperance  legislation  is  the  prominence 
given  to  the  question  of  com()ensation.  it  is  rarely  that  any  of  our 
public  men  refer  to  the  question  vvithout  distinctly  acknowledging 
the  ri)iht  of  the  publicans  to  compensation  in  the  event  of  their 
trade  being  disturbed  by  adverse  legislation.  It  is  rather  matter 
for  congratulation  than  otherwise  thai  this  question  of  compensation 
is  being  pushed  so  much  to  the  front,  b^une  when  one  of  two 
belligerents  commencdt  negotiations  as  to  the  terms  of  peace,  it  is  a 
good  sign  that  hostilities  will  soon  cease.  Hence  prohibitionists 
regard  with  some  satisfaction  this  cry  for  compensation,  taking  it 
as  a  'sign  of  the  times'  that  the  'be^^inning  of  the  end'  of  the 
struggle  with  the  traflSc  is  already  present  with  us. 

''It  is  observable,  however,  that  we  have  never  yet  had  any 
specific  statement  of  the  claim  to  be  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
liauor  men.  It  is  dealt  with  in  vague  generalities,  such  as  that 
'  there  ought  to  be  fair  and  just  com|)en8ation  paid  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  a  legal  business  if  it  is  suppressed ;  "  but  we  are  never 
told  what  would  be  '  fair  and  just  compensation.'  Without  asking 
our  opponents  to  give  us  a  fully  worked  out  plan,  we  do  think  it 
would  materially  assist  the  discusidon  if  we  had  a  distinct  definition 
of  the  principles. 

'^Kow,  in  the  case  before  us  there  is  no  property  taken— not  a 
single  brick  or  stone  is  removed ;  the  barrels  and  buttles  are  left 
where  they  are ;  the  furniture,  the  glasses,  and  the  drink  are  left  in 
the  man's  possession.    He  can  do  vmat  he  chooses  with  them,  they 
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are  bis  to  keep  or  sell^xcept  the  drink,  which  he  may  not  sell ; 
he  is  at  liberty  to  put  them  to  some  other  use,  aod  to  invest  hie 
capital  in  some  other  undertaking.  All  that  the  prohibitory  law 
would  do  would  be  to  prevent  him  from  usinj^  his  property  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Few  people  will  care  to  contend  that  the  State 
has  no  right  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  a  man  may  apply  his 
property.  That  is  a  thing  which  the  State  does  continually,  to  the 
gr»'at  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  Clearly,  then,  as  no  property  is 
'confiscated/  but  all  is  lelt  with  its  real  owners,  the  case  dues  not 
belong  to  that  class  to  which  the  rule  we  have  just  Uiid  down  can 
be  applied. 

"  But  other  ground  is  taken  up,  another  position  is  assumed, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible.  It  is  (1) 
'  That  the  State  having  recognised  the  legHlity  of  the  trade,  by 
giving  it  the  sanction  and  protection  ot  the  law,  cannot  change  ite 
policy  in  regard  to  it  without  providing  against  loss  to  those  whom 
such  legislation  has  induced  to  enter  into  the  trade.*  (2)  That 
while  licences  are  granted  for  one  year  only,  there  is  a  moral  under- 
standing, strengthened  bv  universal  practice,  that  the  licence  shall 
be  renewed  if  the  licence-holder  has  not  been  convicted  of  an  offence 
against  the  law.  These  two  propositions  contain  everything  of 
importance  which  has  been  urged  in  &vour  of  compensation.  The 
first  of  them  seems  to  imply  that  if  a  trade  is  legal  those  engaged 
in  it  are  entitled  to  compensation  in  the  eyent  of  its  being  suppressed. 
Now,  all  tnuies  are  le^l  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit.  It  does 
not  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  say  that  the  trade  in  a  certain 
article  is  legal  The  absence  of  legal  restraint  is  all  that  is  required 
in  order  to  establish  Its  legality,  llie  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
thirt,  that  special  legislation  does  not  make  a  trade  legal,  such  legis- 
lation being  usually  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  restriction  rather 
than  that  of  giving  or  assuring  liberty.  Jf,  for  instance,  slavery 
were  permitted  in  our  country,  and  the  buying  and  selling;  of  men 
and  women  Wfi-e  not  prohibited  bv  law,  if  there  were  no  laws  what- 
ever bearing  upon  such  traffic,  then  it  would  be  perfectly  legal 
But  supposing  the  Government,  for  purpo»«es  of  revenue,  or  the 
prevention  of  abuses,  gave  orders  that  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  buy  and  sell  slaves  except  those  who  first  obtaiuKl  a  licence 
from  the  State  official,  would  the  trade  be  any  the  more  I  gal  on 
that  account?  Mot  in  the  leant.  So  far  an  it  was  allowed  it  would 
be  legal,  junt  as  it  was  before,  but  no  more  and  no  less.  We  claim, 
then,  that  so  far  as  legality  is  concerned  the  |)08ition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  no  better  when  conducted  under  licence  than  if  it  were 
free.  It  may  be  <lealt  with  in  the  same  way  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  any  of  the  ordinnry  trades  with  which  Government  sees 
fit  to  interiere.  This  is  a  point  ot  no  little  imi>ortance  to  our 
argument,  for  we  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  State  has  the  right 
to  restrict  or  suppress  any  trade  in  the  interests  of  the  pviblio 
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witlmut  baling  regard  to  the  effect  unon  the  pecuniary  intprests 
of  those  conceraed.  Nor  does  the  State  lone  any  uf  iti*  rights 
by  contiDuing  a  certain  ])olicy  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is 
always  competent  to  change  its  policy  in  any  direction  whic'i  the 
public  good  demands,  and  at  any  time  the  public  voice  decides 
throneh  its  constitutional  organs.  It  is,  however,  alleged  further 
that  thi8  s|)ecial  legislation  has  induced  men  to  invest  their  capital 
in  the  belief  that  ^>tate  policy  woul«l  remain  the  same.  In  other 
words,  they  went  in  for  the  great  gains  which  a  valuable  monopoly 
ensured,  and  now  they  are  met  with  the  great  ri^ks  which  always 
accompany  great  gains  they  lay  the  blame  upon  other  shoulders, 
and*  at^  that  they  shall  be  compensated  because  they  may  not  con- 
tinue to  buy,  sell,  and  get  gain  in  that  particuhr  way.  They  nve 
simply  speculators  whose  calculations  have  turned  out  wrong,  and 
who  therefore  may  claim  the  nation's  pity,  but  not  the  nation's 
money* 

''The  history  of  liquor  traffic  legislation  throws  a  light  upon 
this  subject,  which  does  not  lend  much  colour  to  the  publican's 
olaimv  but  rather  helps  to  show  its  hollo wness.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  facts  which  history  reveals,  taking  those  which  have 
the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  In 
1487  an  Act  was  panned  empowering  magistrates  to  suppress  the 
liquor  traffic  wherever  they  thought  St,  thus  giving  the  magistracy 
a  prohibitory  power,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  compensatiuff 
those  who  were  suppressed.  In  1552.  all  taverns  were  suppressed 
by  Act  <^  Parliament,  with  the  exeeption  of  forty  in  London,  three 
in  Westminster,  eight  in  York,  six  in  Bristol,  and  in  every  other 
town  two.  The  first  of  these  Acts  was  a  permissive  prohibitory 
one,  providing  for  prohibition  by  '  local  option ; '  but  the  latter  was 
almost  entire  prohibition  by  imperial  enactment,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  power  was  not  trammelled  by  considerations  as  to  compeusa- 
tii»n.  At  a  thne  when  precedents  are  so  much  sought  after  and  so 
highly  valued  (and  the  older  they  are  the  more  valuable  they  seem 
to  be),  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  to  these  two  instances  of 
legislative  suppresttion  without  compensation.  But  to  come  to  a 
time  nearer  our  own,  we  will  notice  the  Beer  Bill  of  1830.  The 
Government  of  that  diy,  impressed  with  the  state  of  the  country  as 
regarded  m temperance,  were  moved  to  attempt  something  iu  the 
shape  of  a  remedy,  and  carried  through  Parliament  the  Bv-er  Bill. 
'J'he  effect  of  this  measure  was  the  esrabli^^hlllent  of  a  new  branch 
of  the  liqu :>r  traffic  separate  and  distinct  from  that  already  in 
existence^  Licenoes  wtre  grantiKi  to  all  and  sundry  who  chose  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  for  the  sale  of  beer.  We  need  not  stay  here  to 
consider  the  windom  or  folly  of  this  measure ;  we  are  m<ire  concerned 
with  the  effect  which  it  proiiuced  u|ion  those  v\h<>  had  previously 
enjoyed  a  qpniplete  monopoly,  and  we  are  still  more  con<  emed  with 
the  motivee  by  which  Parliament  was  actuated  and  the  object  it 
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had  in  Tiew.  ParliAment  thought  thAt  hy  the  establUhmeot  of  a 
set  of  houses  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of  beer,  people  would  be 
weaned  from  spirits,  would  ceane  to  |iatronize  tbe  licensed  victualler, 
and  take  their  money  to  the  beerhouse-keeper.  Here,  then,  we 
have  this  fact,  that  Parliameut  passed  an  Act  which  admitted 
another  dass  of  men  to  a  share  in  the  Wqnor  monopoly  with  the 
distinct  purpose  of  damaging  the  interests  ot  the  publicans.  Parlia- 
ment intendnl  that  it  should  be  so,  it  hoped  and  ex|iected  that  it 
would  be  so,  and  it  did  that  deliberately  witiiout  providing  for 
compensating^  those  who  would  suffer.  The  publicaus  felt  that  th^ 
were  not  being  fairly  dealt  with,  and  influenced  their  friends  in 
Parliament  ^they  have  never  wanted  friends  there)  to  oppose  the 
measure,  which  was  done  both  in  the  Lords  and  Ctonmons.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  H.  Goulboume)  admitted  that 
'diminution  of  the  present  value  of  their  capital  would  f«41ow  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill,'  but  the  only  alternative  before  him  was  this — 
'  would  he  lean  towards  the  supposed  interests  of  the  smaller  class 
or  towards  that  of  the  community  generally?  This  being  so,  he 
could  not  hesitate  upon  the  decision  he  was  bound  to  take  under 
such  circumstances.'  This  was  a  clear  and  bold  enunciation  of  the 
principle  we  are  endeavouring  to  lay  down,  that  when  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  a  class  come  in  contact  with  the  welfare  of  the  people 
generMlly  they  must  be  sacrificed.  In  the  end  the  publicans  had  to 
snbmit  to  a  new  rivalry  which  might  work  upon  them  serious  loss, 
and  in  fact  was  inteu'led  so  to  do. 

**  A  more  direct  interference  was  that  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act  for  closing  puhlic-houses  in  Scotland  during  the  whole  of 
Sunday.  This  Act  took  away  about  one-twelfth  of  the  time  during 
which  Scotch  liquor-sellers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  oondocting 
their  business.  This  was  a  direct  attempt  to  diminish  their  trade, 
and  consequently  their  profits,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
most  publicans  in  Scotland  sufifered  considerable  loss  by  the  operation 
of  that  Act 

**Then,  in  I860,  we  had  Mr.  Gladstone's  Wine  Licence  Act, 
which  establinhed  yet  another  form  of  liquor-selling,  by  permitting 
grocers  and  others  to  sell  wine,  and  in  some  cases  spirits,  for  con- 
sumption off  the  premises.  Again,  the  argument  urged  in  favour 
of  this  Act  was, '  that  people  would  be  induced  to  purchase  li)(ht 
wines  at  the  grocers'  and  drink  them  under  the  restraining  influence 
of  home,  instead  of  going  to  the  public-house,  where  temptation  to 
excess  would  be  much  stronger.'  The  House  of  Commons  accepted 
the  argument,  and  passed  the  Bill  in  the  full  hope  and  assurance 
that  the  pub* leans  would  be  injured  thereby ;  and  if  snch  injury 
has  resulted,  it  has  been  done  without  even  the  mention  of  such  a 
thing  as  compensaUon. 

"  The  next  Act  of  importance  was  that  of  1869,  introduced  by 
Sir  Selwyn  Ibbetson,  which  placed  beer  licences  under  tlie  control 
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of  the  niAgistrates  and  brought  beer-selleni  tinder  a  new  set  of  regu- 
IfltioDS,  by  which  the  interests  of  many  of  that  class  were  materially 
affecte«i.  Ihere  was  one  provision  of  the  Act  which  illustrated  our 
argument  in  a  very  special  manner.  Under  that  Act  the  rental 
qualification  for  be6r•hou^e8  was  very  considerably  raised,  and  all 
houses  which  were  not  up  to  the  required  standard  forfeited  the 
licence.  It  is  true  that  the  magistrates  gave  twelve  months'  time  to 
a£ford  opportunity  for  increasing  the  value  by  the  addition  of  extra 
rooms;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  there  were  large  numbers  of 
beer-sellers  who  had  to  forfeit  their  licences  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  simply  through  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Here  were  a  number  of  men  who  held  licences  for  the  sale  of 
beer  on  terms  dictated  by  the  State;  they  had  done  nothing  in 
violation  of  those  terms ;  but  the  State  arUtrarily  altered  the  con- 
ditions and  imposed  terms  they  could  not  fulfil,  with  the  result 
that  they  had  to  relinanish  their  'vested  right'  and  sacrifice  their 
'  vested  interest.'  Jn  Liverpool  alone  the  number  of  beershops  was 
reduced  by  about  300.  All  these  people  were  com|ielled  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  retire  from  business  without  compensation.  And 
this  cannot  be  set  down  as  an  unforeseen  result ;  the  very  purpose 
and  object  of  the  measure  was  to  get  rid  of  the  *  low  beershops.' 

*"  In  1872  Mr.  firuce's  Bill  was  passed.  Under  this  Act  the 
hours  of  sale  were  reduced  by  about  t>^  enty-four  hours  a  week,  some 
time  was  taken  off  every  day  of  the  week  at  both  ends  of  the  day, 
and  the  houses  were  exposed  to  stringent  inspection  and  subjected 
to  irktiome  regulations,  of  which  the  keepers  loudly  complained. 
Publicans  cried  out  that  their  interests  were  being  hardly  dealt 
with.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  every  publican  in  the  kingdom 
was  injured  more  or  less  by  the  working  of  this  Act.  But  the  cry 
for  compensation  was  not  even  raised  in  its  feeblest  form.  Every- 
body agreed  that  the  public  good  ought  to  be  served  even  though 
publicans  should  lose. 

^  The  last  instHnce  of  ParUamentaiy  interference  with  this  trade 
is  that  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  BilL  It  will  be  easily  remem- 
bered how  hard  the  publicans  fought  aj^nst  it — how  they  decUred, 
time  after  time,  that  it  meant  ruin  for  them,  as  Sunday  was  Uie 
principal  bu^ess  day  with  them.  But  in  spi  te  of  these  declarations 
the  Bill  became  law.  This  Bill  afforded  an  opportunity  of  raising 
the  question  of  compensation,  which  was  done  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Smvthe, 
who  moved  that  the  Bill  be  recommitted  in  order  that  a  clause 
might  be  inserted  providing  compensation  to  those  who  would  be 
injured  by  it.  The  House  rejected  the  proposal  and  refused  to 
entertain  the  idea  at  all. 

^We  have  cited  these  manifold  instances  of  Parliamentary 
interference  in  order  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  Parliament  in  this 
matter  lends  no  supiort  whatever  to  the  theory  set  up  by  our 
opponents.     These  &cts  establish  one  thing  of  importance  in 
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relsf  km  to  this  question — tbat  tiie  State  baa  a  perfect  right  to  deal 
as  it  will  with  this  traffic  witbcrat  regard  to  the  peconiary  kaiies  of 
individoals.  The  losic  of  these  iiicis  seems  to  be  this: — If  the 
State  haji  a  right  to  dunage  the  interests  and  depreciate  the  yalae 
of  the  publican^  property  to  a  small  exteot  in  order  to  serve  the 
eomnxm  weal,  it  has  the  same  right  to  damage  them  to  any  extent 
for  the  same  parpose.  If  it  be  granted  that  Parliament  has  the 
right  to  take  away  one-twelfth  of  the  publicans'  Kale  without  com- 
pensation, it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  the  same  right  to  take 
away  the  remaimler.  If  for  a  given  reason  the  State  can  rightly- 
caose  a  man  to  lose  a  pennr  out  of  every  shilling  without  com- 
pensating him  for  his  loes,  it  has  the  same  right  for  the  same  reasoQ 
to  cause  him  to  lose  the  other  elevenpence,  lliere  is  no  difference 
in  principle;  it  is  simply  one  of  degree.  It  is  just  as  right  or  just 
as  wrong  to  rob  a  man  of  a  penny  as  a  pound. 

**AWoBxiKQ  Max." 


From  the  AUiance  News,  August  7, 1880:— 

'^  COMPSHSATIOV  TO  PCBLIOAHS. 

^We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  second  part  of  the  case  we 
haye  sketched.  It  is  based  entirely  upon  the  statement  that  the 
licensing  authority  has  no  power  to  witlidraw  licences,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  been  conricted  of  ofifences  against  the 
law;  all  others  they  are  bound  to  renew.  As  a  st^ftement  of  the 
law,  we  hold  this  to  be  incorrect ;  but  it  undoubtedly  is  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  courts.  This  is  the  rtrongest  point  our 
opponentM  urge,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  fiar  too 
weak  to  bear  the  heavy  claim  they  se^  to  rest  upon  it.  The  most 
that  it  proves  is  that  at  present  the  magistrates  do  not  exercise 
power  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  a  licence,  except  for  certaii 
reasons.  But  that  do^  not  in  the  least  debar  Parliament  from 
expressly  conferring  the  power  on  them.  If  Parliament  did,  any 
licence  renewed  alterwanls  wonld  be  n^ewed  clearly  subject  tc 
being  revoked  at  the  next  licensing  day.  To  say  that  t  he  mngist •  ate* 
do  not  possess  a  certain  power  of  refusal,  does  not  limit  the  nght  o 
the  State  in  oonlt  rriug  the  power.  And  if  the  State  may  rightly 
confer  snch  a  power  upon  magistrates,  it  would  be  equally  riuh* 
for  it  to  pHce  the  same  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  or  their 
represi'ntutitei. 

**  Witai  u»  this  licence  for  the  loss  of  which  so  much  money  is 
claimed  fioin  the  State?  It  is  simply  a  leg>i]  intitrument,  giving 
effect  to  an  ngreement  between  the  State  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
individual  o  i  t^e  other,  by  which  the  former  gives  to  the  latter 
perii.ijiiiicn  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  for  a  given  period  in  con* 
fl&deratiou  of  a  aixfcifio  sum  of  money.    All  lioenoea  are  granted '  jor 
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one  jcnr,  and  no  longor.*  This  is  most  diRtinetly  sUted  on  the 
back  of  every  licence,  alons;  with  the  other  conditions  as  to  per- 
mit tinu  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  What  may  be  termed 
an  the  contract,  then,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  nerniission  to  sell 
liquor  at  thti  times  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  for  the 
period  of  twelve  months.  When  the  term  for  which  the  licence 
was  granted  bati  expired,  and  the  licensee  has  been  allowed  to  carry 
on  his  trade  aooording  to  agreement,  he  htn  then  got  aU  he  paid  for. 
He  paid  for  permission  to  asll,  he  got  it,  made  the  most  he  could  uf 
it  for  his  own  benefit ;  and,  we  submit,  it  is  quite  competent  for 
Parliament  to  make  a  law  instructing  those  who  act  in  its  behalf 
not  to  renew  the  engagement 

**  Another  important  point  is  the  right  of  Parliament  to  alter 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  licences.  These  are  not  permanent,  but 
are,  on  the  contrary,  generally  being  changed.  The  State  has 
always  asserted  its  right  to  alter,  in  any  way  it  thinks  fit,  the 
laws  under  which  licences  are  held.  It  may  cause  licences  to  bo 
eraiited  for  six  months,  a  year,  or  five  years;  it  may  decide  the 
days  and  hours  during  which  the  business  may  be  conducted  ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  one  licence  it  can  amend,  alter,  curtail,  extend, 
destmy,  or  continue  anv  of  these  conditions  as  affecting  the  next 
year's  licence.  Now  it  is  cUimed  on  behalf  of  the  puluicans  that 
each  individual  hnlder  of  a  licence  has  a  vested  interest  in  his 
licence  for  a  longer  period  than  that  for  which  it  has  been  granted. 
If  that  he  so,  then  he  must  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  same  kind 
of  licence  for  next  year  as  the  one  he  has  ttds.  For  instance,  a  man 
having  a  licence  to  sell  on  seven  days  of  the  week  during  1^  has, 
accordiiig  to  this  theory,  a  vested  interest  in  a  neven  days'  licence 
for  18£1.  If  a  licence,  once  grantetl,  becomes  the  property  of  him 
who  gets  it,  and  his  privileges  under  it  are  curtailed  by  one  tenth, 
his  '  property '  is  damaged  to  precisely  tliat  amount  But  has  the 
State  recognized  a  licence  as  pn»perty  in  that  sense?  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  State  has  terminated  the  seven  days*  licence 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  substituted  for  it  a  six  days'  licence, 
thus  diminishing  the  value  of  the  profierty  without  granting  any 
comiiensation  whatever.  Either  the  State  has  acted  unjustly  before, 
or  it  has  ik>w  the  right  to  carry  the  same  principle  further,  and 
apply  it  to  all  the  days  of  the  week.  The  licence  cannot  be  a 
'property'  one  day  of  the  week,  and  something  else  another.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  the  right  when  he  said,  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Beer  Bill,  'The  fact  in, those  persons  hold  their  licences  fiom 
year  to  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  year  all  right  ceases,  and 
it  is  only  the  renewal  of  the  licence  which  continues  the  right' 

**  This  leads  us  to  another  |)oint,  viz.,  that  a  licence  is  a  privilege 
and  not  a  right  Beluga  privilege,  it  is  not  somethini;  a  man  can 
claim  as  by  rigitt  No  man  can  go  before  the  magistrate  and 
demand  a  publican's  licence  as  a  right;  the  only  right  he  has  is  to 
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ask,  and  it  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  magifitrates  to  gnmt  or  refd^e.  All 
the  rights  in  the  case  belong  to  the  State,  and  the  privileges  ooi/ 
beloDg  to  the  publicans,  and  these  privile«ies  are  conrerrwi  upon 
them  by  the  law,  and  can  be  modified  or  abolitthed  at  the  wilt  of 
the  law-makers.  It  is  abeuid  to  ar^e  that  because  the  State  jnmnta 
a  privilege  once,  it  is  bound  to  do  so  to  the  end  or  time.  Trie  very 
power  to  grant  or  refuse  includes  the  power  to  withdraw,  otherwise 
the  State  can  only  act  in  one  direction.  When  this  privilege  has 
been  granted,  the  man  who  reoeiven  it  usually  makes  money  more 
rapidly  and  more  easily,  perhaps,  than  he  oould  in  any  other  business. 
He  does  so,  not  because  of  his  business  ability,  but  simply  because 
he  is  permitted  to  carry  on  a  trade  which  those  around  him  may  nfvt. 
He  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  ot)en  oom|)etirion.  He  is  engaged 
in  a  protected  business.  If  the  privilege  which  allows  him  to  do 
this  be  withdrawn,  what  iujustice  Li  done  to  him  ?  He  is  allowed 
to  retain  the  money  he  has  made,  and  the  property  he  has  accumu- 
lated ;  he  is  simply  told  he  must  not  mako  any  more  in  that  way. 
And  then,  forsooth,  he  is  to  be  compensated,  and  for  what  ?  For 
the  money  he  would  have  made  I  Not  compensation  for  actual  loss, 
but  compensation  for  loss  in  |»rospective  I 

**  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  liquor  traffic  derives  its 
special  value  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  monopoly.  It  is  this 
which  makes  men  so  anxious  to  get  into  it,  and  to  pay  so  much 
more  than  the  actual  value  fur  premises,  goodwill,  etc  This  is  hot 
a  value  which  has  been  created  either  by  the  publican's  industry  or 
capital ;  it  is  altogether  outside  of  and  independent  of  any  action  of 
his  own ;  it  is  a  fictitious  value  created  for  him  by  the  State.  What 
the  State  has  created  it  can  destroy.  There  is  one  method  of  d(»ing 
so  which  no  one  would  dispute  the  right  of  the  State  to  emi^loy.  It 
might  destroy  the  monopoly  by  makins  the  trade  free;  then  this 
special  fictitious  value  would  be  entirely  gone,  and  no  one  would 
nave  the  audacity  or  the  impudence  to  ask  fur  compensation  in  that 
case.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  say  that  if  the  State  has  a  right 
to  destroy  the  monopoly  by  legislating  in  one  direction,  it  has  just 
the  same  ri^ht  to  destroy  it  by  legislating  in  another. 

"There  is  just  one  other  point  which  has  a  special  bearing  upon 
the  quest iun  of  permis.'iive  prohibition.  As  everybody  knows, 
publicans  are  licensed  to  supply  a  supposed  public  want,  and  not  that 
they  may  make  haste  and  get  rich.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
public  *  want '  no  longer  existed,  then  the  reason  for  granting  licences 
would  be  gone ;  and  if  the  State  made  it  a  condition  of  licensing 
that  the  ratepayers  of  each  district  should  be  in  favour  of  it,  it  would 
only  be  exercising  its  right  to  impose  fresh  conditions. 

"  We  think  we  have  now  fully  shown  that  this  demand  for  com- 
pensation is  unreasonable,  and  that  the  principles  of  *  justice  and  fair- 
ness' would  not  be  violated  by  its  being  di^^regarded.  Tdere  may  be 
oases  of  special  hardship,  where  the  instinct  of  generosity  might 
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prompt  •ome  loii  of  relief;  but  that  would  be  £ur  different  from  a 
wholesale  oompeDsation  to  all  the  multifarious  inrerrats  of  business 
and  property  connected  with  the  traffic  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  reason  why  the  publicans  and  their  advocates  innst  so 
strongly  upon  this  claim  is  not  because  of  what  they  will  get  so 
much  as  of  the  use  they  hope  to  make  of  it  in  delaying  legislation. 
They  evidently  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  *  red  rag '  to  frighten  John  Bull 
with ;  but  they  would  hotter  heware  how  lar  they  press  their  claim, 
for  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  if  the  extinguished  part 
of  the  traffic  is  to  be  ooiupensated  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
remnant  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  people  and  Parliament 
will  not  be  deterred  by  any  oblique  considerations  upon  this 
point,  but  that  they  will  give  effect  to  a  policy  of  justice  and  fairness 
towtfds  the  people,  and  that  they  will  not  be  dismayed  by  the 
audacity  of  a  great  monopoly  which  has  unfortunately  been  allowed 
to  grow  up,  and  which  has  grown  at  the  expense  of  everything  truly 
great,  noble,  and  good. 
•  •'A  WoMUHa  Mas." 


Prom  the  AUianee  Newi,  April  9, 1881  :— 
^  Oh  Ooxfbnbatiov  to  Disoabdsd  Dbihk  Tbaffiokbbs. 
^  At  a  meeting  at  Stratford,  Essex,  on  Maroh  16th,  the  eminent 
brewer  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  avowed  himself  in  favour  of  Local 
Option!  if  interpreted  as  he  and  the  Bight  Honourable  John  Bright 
Interpret  it  But  he  added  that  he  claimed  compensation,  though 
whether  to  publicans,  to  brewers,  or  to  distillers— or  to  all  of  them 
—the  reports  of  his  speech  leave  obscure.  Moreover,  by  his  tart 
remark,  that  many  people  want  to  do  good,  provided  that  it  be 
not  with  their  own  money,  he  very  distinctly  implied  that  it  is 
dishonest  to  refuse  compensation  to  traders  in  drink  when  their 
licence  U  not  renewed.  But  while  he  dibtinctly  cUims  compensa- 
tion he  leaves  us  wholly  in  the  dark  on  what  grounds  he  imagines 
his  right  to  rest  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  say,  •  It  is  our  right,' 
and  give  no  proof;  and  such  a  procedure  leaves  us  without  any 
argument  to  attack.  It  is,  we  suppose,  a  prftdent  method ;  such 
as  a  Lord  Chancellor  counselled  to  one  who  was  about  to  become  a 
colonial  governor:  '  Announce  your  juilgments  simply,  but  never 
give  reasons  for  them.'  Nor  U  it  only  those  in  the  trade  who  so 
deal  with  us.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  recently  seemed  to  announce 
in  his  fether's  name  that  compensation  to  the  trade  woul«l  be  an 
absolute  condition  of  any  such  reform  as  we  seek;  but  he  gave  no 
reason  whatever  forcomiieiisation ;  hence  there  is  nothmg  to  refute, 
aiie  Ri^bt  Honourable  John  Bright  certainly  in  one  speech  gave  a 
sort  of  reason ;  and  for  want  of  something  to  grapple  with,  we  shall 
give  more  attention  to  his  argument  than  it  at  all  deserves.    He 
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said  the  precedent  of  compensation  to  slaveholdera  in.l83^.ms  & 
reason  Tor  oompensation  to  diinkHBellore. 

'*'NoWy  first,  if  precedent  is  to  weigh  anything;,  we  have  .an 
overwhelniing  precedent  on  the  oppoidte  side.  In  a  multitude  of 
rural  districts  the  squires,  lords,  and  magistraees  bare  totally 
exterminated  drink-shops.  Above  ten  vears  ago  a  Committee  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  published  the  names  of  more  tiian 
fourteen  hundred  parishes  and  townships  in  that  province  alone, 
where  this  process  of  extinction  was  complete,  and  was  acquiesced 
in.  It  was  done  by  the  mere  will  of  the  landlords,  over  the  heads 
both  of  the  people  and  of  the  drink-sellers.  No  meeting  of  popular 
indignation  can  he  quoted  to  support  Professor  Fawoett  and  the 
late  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  on  the  one  side ;  nor  any  appeal  to  a  court  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  publicans,  brewers,  or  distillers,  to  demand 
compensation  from  the  high-handed  landlords  and  msgistrataa. 
They  have  everywhere  submitted  meekly,  without  complaint  or 
resist-ince,  to  a  happy  extinction  which  be^  probably  forty  years 
ago.  Such  conduct  of  the  drink  traffickers  is  not  merely  a  precedent 
— that  word  is  too  feeble.  Their  ouoduct  is  what  Roman  laywers 
would  call  a  prcsfudidum,  a  weighty  pr<;vious  decision,  and  one 
pronounced  by  themselves.  We  nay  of  them  with  Cicero,  cfm- 
fltentem  habemus  reum ;  t.e.,  we  have  an  opponent,  who,  in  a 
like  previous  case,  confessed  he  had  no  claim,  and,  very  wealthy 
though  he  is,  wisely  abstained  from  spending  his  money  in  an 
utterly  hopeless  lawsuit.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  if  the  people 
vote  down  the  drink  traffic,  a  claim  of  compensation  at  once  arises, 
which  did  not  exist  against  landlords  and  magistrates  when  they 
extinguished  the  shops  at  their  private  will,  and  oiten  for  their 
private  fzain  as  well  as  their  family  comfort.  No  one  bearing  the 
name  of  Buxton  will  say  that  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  squire  is 
a  more  sacred  cause  than  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  a  com- 
munity ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Uight  Honourable  John  Bright 
will  maintain  that  a  landlord  ought  to  have  a  greater  right  to 
extinguish  a  local  trade  at  his  private  will  than  a  local  community 
to  do  the  same  thin^  by  public  vote.  The  demand  of  comfiensation 
from  the  public  is  siniplv  monstrous  from  traders  who  never  dared 
to  claim  it  fiom  landlords  and  mai^istrates. 

"  Nor  is  this  the  only  precedent  which  utterly  oonfntes  the 
claim.  In  past  centuries  it  was  a  received  principle,  acted  upon 
unanimously,  suddenly,  and  without  compensation  to  traders,  to 
forbid  exportation  of  food,  if  food  were  scarce  and  inconveniently 
dear.  For  the  same  reason  the  conversion  of  gmin  into  malt  was 
occasionally  stopped;  and,  however  sudden  the  pn*hibition,  no 
compensation  was  given.  But  to  assert  a  negative  may  be  im- 
prudent. Can,  then,  Mr.  Buxton  adduce  any  instance  of  compensa- 
tion in  such  case? 

^  We  now  turn  to  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright'i  imagined 
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precedeiit  in  the  compensation  to  the  slaTeholders.  TiiBturtttt^'we 
deny  that  he  has  any  right  to  call  it  compensation.  '  Mr.  Secr^ary 
Stanley '  (afterwards  Earl  of  Derby)  did,  no  doubt,  call  it  oompensa- 
tion,  but  protest  against  this  word  was  instantly  made  by  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  nothing  in  the  previous  speeches  and  arguments 
justified  the  phrase.  Parliament  voted  the  twenty  millions  as  a 
liberal  gift  to  prevent  the  islands  from  going  out  of  cultivation 
through  the  inability  of  planters  to  pay  wages;  so  great  was  the 
waste  and  extravagance,  so  extensive  were  the  mortgages.  Trembling 
lest  insurrection  should  ravage  and  swallow  up  their  whole  property, 
and  conscious  that  the  original  kidnapping  of  Africans  was  iUegal, 
the  planters  gladly  accepted  the  ample  gift;  but  had  no  sooner  got 
it  than  they  called  it  compensation,  and  before  long  declared  it  to 
be  inadequate.  But  suppose  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright 
to  be  correct  in  calling  it  compensation,  still  it  is  a  gross  fallacy  to 
represent  it  as  a  precedent  applicable  to  the  drink  traffic ;  for  the 
slaveholders  had  one  very  plausible  argument,  which  may  be  called 
their  stronghold,  to  which  nothing  at  all  akin  can  be  alleged  by 
the  drink  traffickers — ^namely,  though  the  primitive  kidnapping 
was  forbidden  by  English  statute,  and  the  colonial  law  courts  had 
no  right  to  enact  an  enslavement  which  English  common  law 
ignoiod,  yet  as  a  fact  they  had  winked  at  the  illegality,  and  bad 
treated  the  negroes  as  rightful  property ;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
English  courts  had  acquiesced  in  the  same  doctrine  in  cases  which 
could  be  quoted.  Nay,  old  Lord  Stowell,  a  most  revered  judge, 
dishonoured  himself  by  a  decision  in  favour  of  slaves,  as  property, 
a  few  years  before  the  Act  of  Liberation.  Can  the  Right  Honourable 
John  Bright  appeal  to  cases  in  which  a  publican  has  sold  his 
(imagined)  right  to  a  perpetuity  of  licence,  and  a  court  of  law  has 
recognized  the  sale  as  a  valid  transaction  ?  Until  he  can  do  so,  we 
have  a  right  to  see  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  cases  parallel,  a 
fallacy  quite  unworthy  of  a  robust  and  honest  mind. 

"  But  that  is  not  idl.  Though  he  is  honoured  by  the  title  Privy 
Councillor,  this  argument  of  his  for  compensation  denotes  that  he 
has  not  understood  within  what  limits  and  for  what  good  reasons 
precedent  may  be  adduced  in  argument.  Where  justice  points  to 
a  right  and  a  wrong,  appeal  to  precedent  is  wholly  out  of  yl&ce. 
Only  where  there  is  no  clear  right  and  wrong  can  any  weight  be 
given  to  precedent.  If  an  injustice  has  become  ever  so  customary, 
that  does  not  constitute  a  right;  else  slavery  of  the  worst  type 
would  be  justified  by  precedent.  Precedent  ought  to  be  invoked 
only  when  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  adequate  moral  argument 
for  right  and  wrong,  good  men  are  liable  to  quarrel  about  things  in 
themselves  indifferent  In  such  cases  precedent  is  very  valuable. 
Thus,  when  a  king  dies,  in  one  country  the  chief  lawyer,  in  another 
the  chief  ecclesiastic,  in  another  the  president  of  a  senate  or  council, 
may  have  the  duty  of  summoning  the  notables  who  are  to  pronounce 
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and  proclaim  the  new  sovereign.  One  method  may  be  nearly  as 
good  as  another ;  but  unless  in  each  nation  precedent  decide  on  the 
details,  confusion  and  quarrel  may  arise.  But  where  right  and 
wrong  are  clear,  to  flee  to  precedent  or  analogy  is  the  part  of  the 
sophist,  not  of  the  just  man.  Now  in  the  case  before  us  the  right 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  if  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright  does  not 
see  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  his  intellect.  No  publican  ever  receives 
a  licence  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  for  any  previous  services  which 
he  has  done,  nor  for  any  personal  virtue,  but  because  it  is  presumed 
that  the  public  interest  needs  him.  He  never  receives  a  licence  to 
last  more  than  twelve  months,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  tells  us  that 
the  licence  confers  a  great  additional  pecuniary  value  on  Uie  house. 
This  the  publican,  or  the  brewer  behind  him,  receives  gratuitously. 
What  epithet  but  impudent  justlv  describes  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  declares  that  because  a  privilege  is  gratuitously  granted  him 
fur  twelve  months,  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  it  for  a  perpetuity  ;^ 
and  that  if  it  is  not  renewed  he  has  a  just  claim  to  compensaUon  ? 
The  difficulty  of  reasoning  against  such  pretensions  is  precisely  the 
same  as  we  encounter  when  an  audacious  man  proclidros  that  man- 
stealing  and  fornication  are  legitimate.  One  knows  not  from  what 
first  principles  to  argue  against  men  of  this  class." 


From  the  Alliance  News^  December  10, 1881  :— 
^The  'Pall  Mall  Gazette'  on  Compekbation. 

"  In  a  recent  number,  the  Fall  Mall  Oazette  remarked  that  <  it 
is  already  sometimes  contended  that  if  in  the  interests  of  public 
peace  and  security  the  State  deems  it  necessary  to  deprive  any 
section  of  its  subjects  of  their  lawful  property,  it  is  bound  to  com- 
pensate the  sufiferers.  A  public  benefit,  it  is  urged,  should  not  be 
sought  by  the  injury  of  individuals,  and  if  the  State  confiscates  the 
State  should  compensate.  This  principle,  they  say,  was  acted  on 
in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  in  that  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  in  what  some  take  to  be 
the  most  crucial  instance  of  all,  that  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies.  Even  the  holders  of  Scotch  patronage 
were  compensated  under  the  Act  abolishing  patronage;  and  the 
admitted  necessity  for  compensating  the  vested  interests  engaged  in 
the  liquor  trade  has  hitherto  been  the  most  formidable  olMitacle  in 
the  path  of  temperance  reformers.  What  are  the  answers  to  this 
line  of  argument? 

*' '  In  the  first  place,  the  cases  quoted  by  way  of  analogy  are  not 
all  of  them  real  analogies.  Compensation  to  publicans,  for  instance, 
has  only  been  propos^  in  case  they  should  be  totally  expropriated. 
In  the  same  way  the  Irish  landlords  will  be  compensated  whenever 
the  tenants  buy  up  all  their  rights  and  interests.    Restriction  is  not 
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the  flame  as  expropriation.  Where  a  Sunday  Oloeing  Act  is  pnt 
into  force  the  publican  is  deprived  by  it  of  one-seventh  of  his  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  'Set  never  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Wales 
hafl  compensation  for  this  abrogation  of  a  right  of  which  the  publican 
was  previously  in  full  possession  been  dther  paid  or  suggested. 
Take  another  case.  Before  the  Licenring  Acts  were  passed  publicans 
were  entitled  to  sell  drink  to  children  and  drunken  persons.  For 
reasons  of  public  morality  this  legal  right,  which,  morally  speaking, 
ought  never  to  have  been  exercised,  was  taken  away,  to  the  publican's 
pecuniary  detriment,  but  assuredly  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  offering 
eompensation.' 

'*  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  PaU  MaU  QtmetU,  dated 
Oxford,  December  1,  •  A.  R.  M.'  writes :  •  Sir, — ^In  your  article,  in 
which  you  clearlv  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation bv  landlords  in  Ireland  who  had  secured  compensation  for 
themselves  by  rack-renting  in  the  past,  and  who  thereby  had  placed 
themselves  in  the  position  rather  of  debtors  to  their  tenants  than  of 
just  claimants  for  compensation,  ^ou  alluded  to  the  probability  of 
compensation  being  due  to  publicans  in  the  event  of  the  houses 
which  are  occupied  by  them  being  deprived  of  the  licences.  These 
houses  are  licensed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  The  magistetes 
annually  determine  the  continuation  or  withdrawal  of  the  licence. 
If  it  is  found  that  a  licensed  house  in  a  certun  locality  is  hurtful, 
and  i(  therefore,  the  licence  is  withdrawn,  should  compensation  be 
cdven  to  the  publican  ?  Say  that  in  a  certain  street,  consisting  of 
fifty  houses  of  equal  value,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  houses  shall 
have  had  sufficient  local  infiuence  to  obtain  a  licence  for  his  house, 
the  value  of  his  house  is  at  once  doubled.  The  value  of  all  the 
other  houses  in  the  street  is  probably  depreciated  on  account  of  the 
nuisance  created  by  the  proximity  of  the  public-house;  on  the 
extinction  of  the  publio-house,  if  compensation  is  to  be  given  to  any 
of  the  houses  in  the  street,  should  it  be  given  to  the  one  which  has 
derived  great  profits  for  many  years  on  account  of  the  fictitious 
value  given  to  it  in  preference  to  its  neighbours ;  or  should  it  not 
rather  be  given  to  the  houses  which  have  suffered  depreciation  by 
reason  of  the  disturbance  created  by  an  unpleasant  neighbour? 
The  rack-renting  landlords  in  Ireland  and  the  licensed  house-owners 
in  England  have  under  the  law  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 
law.  They  l^ave  both  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others. 
They  have  l)oth  already  received  full  compensation.^ 

'*  On  the  following  day  the  editor  of  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  said 
— 'The  precedent  of  the  compensation  paid  to  the  West  Indian 
slave-owners  for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  is  being  diligently 
"  worked  "  by  others  than  Irish  landlords.  The  chairman  of  the 
London  Licensed  Vintners'  Protective  Association  has  this  week 
been  over  to  Dublin  to  explain  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  for 
compensating  Irish  publicans  for  the  sacrifice  of  one-seventh  of  their 
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business  bj  the  Snnday  Closing  Act  "  If  restrictive  measures  were 
passed,**  said  he,  "  why  should  not  the  licensed  traders  be  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  their  business?  Surely  they  were  as  much 
and  more  entitled  to  compensation  than  the  West  Indian  slave- 
owners were  to  compensation  when  the  slaves  were  enumeipated.'' 
The  analosy  holds  as  good  in  one  case  as  the  other.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  equally  worthless  in  both.'" 


From  the  Alliance  News,  October  9, 1880  :— 
«<Papkb8  on  Local  Option,  bead  at  thb  Ghubch  Conobsss. 
**  (Rev,  Canon  Hopkins^i  Paper,) 
•'what  do  tou  msan  by  looal  option? 

''This  question  is  sometimes  asked,  almost  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  by  persons  who  think  that  a  satisfactory  answer  is 
impossible.  The  questioner  Lb,  of  course,  an  Englishman.  He  will 
perhaps  say  that  he  knows  the  English  people  well ;  and  that  be 
knows  their  habits  too  weU.  He,  for  his  part,  thinks  it  dangerous 
to  put  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  lest  they  should  use  it 
badly,  and  make  matters  worse  than  they  are.  Perhaps  he  takes  a 
different  line,  and  boasts  that  English  people  are  free.  He  will 
oppose  anything  which  curtails  their  libertv  bv  one  jot  or  one 
tittle.  He  bates  the  petty  tyranny  of  self-righteous  majorities. 
He  stands  up  for  the  rights  of  suffering  minorities.  He  is  resolved 
at  all  costs  to  uphold  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman  (a  right 
now  largely  claimed  by  English  women  too)  to  get  drunk  at  his 
own  expense,  whenever  and  wherever  he  may  choose  1 

"  Passing  by  such  disputations  as  these,  without  further  remark, 
I  will  give  an  answer  to  the  question :  What  do  you  mean  by  Local 
Option? 

"  By  Local  Option,  then,  I  mean  a  branch  of  local  self-govommeni. 
Within  living  memory  the  area  of  local  self-government  has  been 
progressively  widened.  Without  at  all  ascril^ng  perfection  to  this 
kind  of  government,  I  venture  to  claim  for  it  that  in  all  cases  it  has 
worked  welL 

''Modem  sanitary  l^;islation  is  an  example  in  point  The 
first  Public  Health  Act  was  a  measure  the  general  scope  of  which 
was  to  confer  large  powers  upon  specified  local  authorities,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  l<x»ility  were  at  liberty  to  call  into  active 
existence,  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  These  powers  enabled  them  to 
remove  nuisances,  to  construct  drainage  works,  to  compel  house- 
holders to  connect  their  dwellings  with  the  new  drainage  system, 
to  provide  a  t^^pply  of  pure  water,  and  other  things  essential  to  the 
pubUc  health.  There  was  an  outcry  then  about  the  isfringement  of 
private  rights.    But  private  rights  which  had  been  proved  to  be 
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pabllo  wrongs  were  compelled  to  give  way.  An  Englishman's 
noose  ceased  to  be  his  castle,  so  far  that  he  could  no  longer  turn  it 
into  a  public  nuisance,  and  set  his  neighbours'  remonstrances  at 
defiance.  Every  one  was  compelled  to  submit  to  authority.  The 
best  rmlts  quickly  followed.  Pig-styes  disappeared  from  the  back 
streets  of  our  towns,  cesspools  were  filled  up,  dust  heaps  and  offal 
were  swept  away,  poor  people  were  enabled  to  breathe  purer  air, 
and  little  children  were  not  so  frequently,  as  aforetime,  stified  in 
their  infancy  by  sewer  gas  and  foul  stenches.  Cbod  people  rejoiced, 
and  a  few  malcontents,  who  used  to  grow  rich  upon  the  rents  of  over- 
crowded cellars  and  other  fever  dens,  after  making  a  snarling  protest, 
in  reirj  shame  shrank  away  and  vanished  into  silence  and  oblivion. 

"  Local  self-government  is  no  new  thing  in  England.  It  is  older 
than  the  parish  vestry,  older  than  the  Imperial  Parliament,  older 
than  the  venerable  convocations  of  the  Church.  The  sphere  of  its 
activities  has  widened  itself  into  considerable  breadth  and  variety. 
Hie  people  have  a  potential  voice  in  the  management  of  most  of 
their  local  afiGeurs,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  the  rates  they  have  to 
pay.  Over  and  above  sanitary  matters,  local  officers  and  local 
Doards  or  vestries  have  the  control  and  management  <^  highways, 
and  public  lighting,  and  fire-eneines ;  of  constables,  of  poor  relief, 
and  maintenance  of  lunatics,  of  elementary  education ;  as  well  as 
limited  powers  to  regulate  village  feasts,  fairs,  and  statutes.  In  all 
these  cases  ihem  are  Acts  of  Parliament  which  confer  powers  and 
impose  restrictions,  and  provide  for  official  in8|)ection  and  audit; 
but  the  executive  is  local,  and  the  funds  are  raised  and  expended 
by  local  auUMnrities. 

**  Local  Option,  then,  is  a  new  branch  of  local  self-government. 
The  advocates  of  Local  Option  desire  to  extend  to  the  drink  traffic 
the  control  of  local  self-government. 

^  If  it  be  asked  why  a  claim  is  set  up  for  local  control  over  the 
sale  of  strong  drink,  and  not  over  the  sale  of  bread,  or  meat,  or 
calico,  the  answer  is  plain.  The  law  has  always  controlled  the 
sale  of  strong  drink,  and  has  required  period!^  certificates  of 
character  fr(»n  all  who  apply  for  a  periodical  renewal  of  the  licence 
which  empowers  them  to  sell  strong  drink.  No  new  principle  is 
asked  for.  Restriction  and  control  hsYe  always  been  imposed  upon 
daalos  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  never  upon  butchers,  bakers, 
or  haberdashers ;  <Nr  if  ever,  they  are  imposed  no  longer. 

**  The  claim  for  local  control  over  the  granting,  the  renewal,  the 
suspension,  or  the  suppression  of  licences,  rests  upon  clear  and  well- 
de£(ned  reasons.  Why  are  licensing  laws  enacted?  Why  are 
licences  panted?  They  are  granted  avowedly  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  at  large,  not  of  a  class  or  section  only.  In  fiict,  licences 
are  avowedly  granted-* 

**  (1)  For  the  benefit  of  the  locality,  tA  to  supply  an  alleged 
:  want  or  need. 
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"(2)  For  the  protection  of  the  locality,  iA  to  take  oaie  tliat 
DO  harm  shall  be  done  to  the  lives,  or  the  property,  or  the  morals 
of  the  inhabitants. 

"  This  being  so,  who  are  the  beet  and  fittest  judges  of  these 
things?  Is  it  better  that  the  people  most  interested  dnonld  jndge 
for  tnemselyes,  or  that  some  other  authority  should  judge  for  them  ? 
Let  me  see  how  the  matter  really  stands. 

^1.  In  the  first  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  are  the 
persons  for  whose  benefit  the  licence  is  granted.  It  is  to  quench 
their  thkst  that  the  drinks  are  sold.  It  is  to  supply  their  wants 
that  the  licensed  house  or  houses  are  to  be  opened.  Who,  then, 
is  likely  to  know  what  they  really  want  so  well  as  the  inhabitants 
themselves  ?  Who  are  so  likely  as  they  to  stand  out  and  make  a 
determined  resistance  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  issue 
licences,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
some  one  else,  who  is  to  be  made  rich  at  their  cost,  and  out  of  their 
hard  earnings? 

"  2.  Once  more,  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  are  the  persons 
who  must  suffer  if  licences  are  improperly  granted,  <Nr  if  hcensed 
houses  are  badly  conducted.  If  a  man  or  woman  be  turned  into 
the  streets  drunk  and  disorderly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
have  to  listen  to  all  the  quarreUing  and  filthy  abuse,  and  noises, 
and  blasphemous  outcries  which  ordinarily  go  on  until  thednmkard 
becomes  sober  again,  or  is  forcibly  removed  and  locked  up. 

'^  d.  Again,  if  a  drunken  nuin  or  a  drunken  woman  commits  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  some  brutal  crime,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  often  get  a  bad  name  and  a  foul  reputation,  besides  having 
to  pay  the  police  who  apprehended,  the  judge  who  tries  the  offender, 
as  well  as  the  prison  officials,  and  the  prison  maintenance,  if  Uie 
culprit  be  convicted. 

**4.  Further  than  all  this,  if  drunken  men  and  besotted  women 
neglect  or  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  Inhabitanta 
of  the  locality  pay  the  attendance  and  visiting  officer,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  look  up  neglected  children,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the 
proceedings ;  and  they  also  suffer  from  the  loss  of  time  and  labour 
which  necessarily  supervenes. 

"  6.  Once  more,  if  a  working  man,  or  many  working  men,  fi:«- 
quent  the  licensed  houses,  and  there  squander  away  the  wages 
which  would  otherwise  feed  and  clothe  and  educate  their  children, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  have  to  go  hungry  and  cold 
and  naked  and  ignorant,  while  the  sots  are  linking  themselyes 
drunk,  and  others  have  to  pay  increased  poor  and  education  rates 
to  enable  the  idle  and  the  dissolute  to  prolong  their  wasteful 
orgies  1 

'*0n  these  grounds  (and  I  must  be  content  to  state  theni 
rapidly  and  briefly)  I  assert  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  are 
the  natural  and  fitting  judges  of  two  things — (1)  of  their  own  wants ; 
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(2)  of  the  best  way  to  protect  themeelves  from  the  manifold  injnriee 
which  accrue  from  exceesive  or  improper  sales  of  strong  drink. 

*'  I  rest  my  case  upon  the  naked  principles  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice.  If  a  ^tleman  vrno  lives  in  a  park  and  owns  a 
whole  parish  can  say,  'Our  people  do  not  want  a  public-house,  and 
no  one  shall  compel  them  to  have  one '  ^a  kind  of  local  option,  be 
it  observed,  which  ^vails  in  more  than  eleyen  hundred  parishes  in 
the  southern  counties  of  England  alone),  then  I  contend  that,  in 
some  way  and  to  some  extent  which  shiUl  be  real  and  effectiye,  the 
inhabitants  of  any  and  of  every  locality,  be  it  a  street,  ix  a  district, 
or  a  town,  or  a  village,  ought  to  have  the  right  and  the  power  to 
say, '  We  know  our  own  wants,  and  we  know  our  own  mmds ;  we 
do  not  want  more,  or  we  do  not  want  so  many  pablio-houses,  and 
we  will  not  have  them.' " 


From  the  Alliance  News^  Jane  24, 1882  :— 
"Has  thb  PaBLioAN  ajxy  Cladc  to  Compensation  fob  thb 

L08B  or  HIS  LlOBNOB  UNDBB  LoCAL  OfTION  ? 

(By  the  Bev.  8.  Edger,  of  New  Zecdand.) 

^  As  I  did  not  hear  Dr.  Wallis's  address  on  this  subject,  I  can 
make  no  pretence  of  replying  to  it ;  but  I  am  led  to  think  that  it 
failed,  where  all  attempts  to  justify  compensation  do  fail,  so  feur  as 
I  have  been  able  to  see— viz.  in  giving  no  answer  to  two  questions : 
For  what  spedfically  is  compensation  to  be  given  ?  And  who  is  to 
gi?e  it  ?  it  is  no  answer  to  the  first  to  say,  *  Compensation  is  to  be 
given  for  the  loss  of  the  licence,'  unless  you  ehow  some  particular 
injury  or  injustice  that  is  done  to  the  man  from  whom  you  take  it ; 
and  that  it  vras  not  in  his  power  to  avoid  that  injury  or  injustice. 
Numbers  of  people  have  tnings  taken  from  them,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  the  loss  of  which  they  would  never  dream  of  asking 
comnensation.  I  take  from  a  man  the  property  I  have  lent  or 
hired  out  to  him,  and  which  he  has  turned  to  great  profit  to  himself, 
because  I  am  not  satisfied  with  his  use  of  it.  I  take  away  the 
liberty  I  have  given  him  to  shoot  over  my  grounds,  on  which  he  has 
xmrea  a  lucrative  trade  in  game,  because  I  find  he  is  doing  mischief. 
Would  any  one  presume  to  ask  me  to  give  him  compensation? 
Certainly  not;  unless  I  had  explicitly  guaranteed  to  him  continued 
possession,  or  had  inflicted  on  him  some  injury  that  he  could  not 
avoid,  over  and  above  the  discontinuance  of  the  privilege  and  its 
fruits. 

**  It  is  no  answer  to  the  second  question  to  say, '  He  should  be 
compensated  out  of  the  pubUo  revenue.'  Whose  is  the  public 
revenue  ?  Have  the  owners  of  it  been  instrumental  in  any  way  in 
injuring  the  publican  ?  Perhaps  half  of  them  have  never  consented 
to  tiiere  being  any  publican ;  perhaps  a  great  number  of  them  have 
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strongly  proteBted  against  it  Why  tske  their  money?  Many 
people  have  exceedingly  looee  notions  aboat  public  revenue,  as 
though  it  belonged  to  no  one,  and  might  be  used  for  any  purpose ; 
whence  come  many  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  befall  nations. 
The  public  revenue  should  be  used  with  more  rigid  oouscientiousnesi 
than  any  private  income.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
'  I  know  tiie  publicans  have  no  real  claim  in  justice,  but  it  w<mld 
be  worth  while,  and  it's  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way,  to  buy  them 
all  out,  and  have  done  with  it.'  To  this  I  most  seriously  demur.  It 
is  never  worth  while  to  do  wrong.  Though  it  sometimes  looks 
easy  to  do  a  little  wrong,  and  secure  a  little  right,  it  rarely  turns 
out  easy,  and  never  cheap.  To  take  public  revenue  for  what  it 
was  not  given,  and  without  the  owner's  consent,  is  misappropriation 
— ^which  is  just  a  milder  twm  for  robbery;  and,  in  the  end,  k 
neither  easy  nor  cheap. 

"  I  am  wishing,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  srounds  of  ocMn- 
pensation ;  and  shall  be  truly  glad  if  any  one,  whatever  view  he 
may  take,  can  help  me  to  throw  any  light  on  so  im|x>rtant  a 
question;  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  we  should  all  wish  to  see 
settled  in  an  indisputable  manner. 

''  There  are  three  kinds  of  right  or  justice ;  and  if  compensation 
is  right,  it  must  fall  under  one  of  three,  for  there  is  no  other.  There 
is  natural  right,  between  man  and  man ;  that  is  what  any  man  as  a 
man  owes  to  or  mav  claim  from  any  other  man,  as  a  man.  There 
is  social  or  legal  right,  founded  on  the  consent,  expressed  or  tadt, 
of  the  many,  growing  out  of  the  sodal  structure,  which  is  con- 
tinually being  more  completely  evoked.  And  there  is  the  higher, 
moral,  or  Christian  right,  founded  on  true  benevolence,  or  the  second 
great  command.  These,  I  think,  cover  the  whole  ground ;  or,  if 
not,  I  should  be  glad  if  any  one  would  tell  us  of  any  other  right,  or 
point  out  anything  erroneous  in  thus  deOning  the  ground.  If  we 
want  to  know  whether  a  thing  is  right,  it  is  of  the  iirst  importance 
to  commence  the  inquiry  with  a  dear  conception  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  term  *r^t.'  A  man  clearly  has  a  right  to  his 
just  debts,  to  common  esteem  for  his  fellow-man,  that  he  mav  be 
treated  as  a  man ;  to  such  freedom  as  does  not  infringe  on  anotner's 
freedom,  so  that  he  may  act  as  a  man — ^he  has  a  right  to  all  this, 
on  the  simple  ground  of  his  humanity.  He  has  a  right  to  tiiat 
which  the  social  condition  justifies  him  in  expecting,  as  a  member 
of  sodety,  or  a  citizen.  And  he  has  a  right  to  share  in  that  good^ 
will  whidi  the  highest  law  of  reciprocal  love  makes  every  man's 
duty.  If  a  publican  who  loses  his  licence  has  any  claim  to  com- 
pensation, such  cldm  must  come  under  one  of  these  definitions  of 
right.    This  point  should  be  here  perfectly  settled. 

"  I.  What,  then,  is  the  natural  right  or  justice  of  the  case  ? 

"  There  are  two  spedes  of  property  to  which  every  man  has  a 
natural  right,  and  which  you  ought  not  to  take  from  him  without 
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adequate  oompensation.  (1)  Accumulated  property,  including  all 
that  a  man  has  saved  out  of  his  industry,  m  any  form  whatever; 
and  all  that  has  been  given  to  him  by  those  having  a  right  to  give 
it  He  has  no  right  to  what  he  has  stolen,  or  wlukt  some  one  else 
has  stolen  and  given  to  hiuL  He  has  no  natural  right  to  that 
subtle  kind  of  i^operty  which  has  been  termed  the  'unearned 
increment,'  because  that  entirelv  depends  on  society,  and,  if  any  at 
all,  must  be  a  social  or  legal  right.  The  property  he  can  naturally 
claim  must  have  come  to  him  justly  by  industry  or  by  gift.  (2) 
The  other  species  of  property — the  term  property  may  appear 
singular,  but  is  justifiable,  as  the  only  appropriate  term — to  which 
he  has  a  natural  right,  is  the  free  use  of  all  his  powers^  without 
detriment  to  others,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  fruits.  It  is  wrong 
to  prevent  any  man  from  cultivating  all  his  faculties,  and  turning 
them  to  the  very  best  advantage,  supposing  always  that  he  injures 
no  one  else.  I  wish  I  could  know  whether  any  one  claims  any 
other  right  on  natural  grounds,  for  I  have  not  be^  able  to  discover 
any  not  included  in  these.  It  needs  great  care  all  through  to  see 
precisely  on  what  ground  we  can  stand. 

"  Any  violation  of  these  rights  would  form  good  ground  for  a 
claim  to  compensation. 

"Are  they  violated  in  the  case  we  are  considering? 

"  When  you  take  away  the  publican's  licence,  do  you  touch  his 
accumulated  capital  ?  Do  you  touch  any  of  the  enormous  profits 
he  has  made  ?  Do  you  touch  any  of  his  material  in  building,  or  in 
anything  else?  Not  that  I  can  see.  What  you  do  is  to  say  that 
he  shall  no  longer  use  it  in  any  particular  way,  because  that  way  of 
nsins  it  is  found  to  be  ruinous  to  public  morality.  Now,  no  man 
can  have  a  natural  right  to  use  any  of  his  property  in  such  a  way 
— ^being  an  injury  to  others.  Tou  would  be  wrong  in  depriving 
him  of  his  {voperty,  but  not  in  forbidding  that  injurious  use  of  it. 
Just  as  a  man  has  no  right  so  to  use  his  firearms  as  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  neighbours — and  you  very  properly  prohibit  his  doiog 
so.  Suppose  he  were  to  say, '  By  this  prohibition  you  cut  off  one 
source  of  my  revenue — for  it  is  thus  I  test  their  strength  and 
efl^^py — and  I  claim  compensation,'  you  would  simply  smile  at 
his  claim.  Tou  would  say  to  him. '  It  is  your  business  to  find  out 
some  other  way  of  using  them;  but  whether  you  do  or  do  not, 
whether  you  can  or  not,  you  must  not  be  allowed  to  endanger  your 
neighbours'  lives.'  What  society  or  the  law  might  say  to  such  a 
claun  we  shall  consider  by-and-by.  To  establish  any  such  claim 
on  grounds  of  natural  right  is  utterly  impossible.  All  that  he  has 
a  natural  right  to  is  there  untouched,  and  he  can  have  no  natural 
right  to  any  use  of  it  that  is  fatal  or  pernicious  to  ( thers.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  as  lucidly  evident,  that  before  you  can 
establish  a  claim  to  compensation,  you  must  show  that  some  right 
has  been  violated. 
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**  Though  it  is  not  essential  to  the  argument^  it  strengthens  it» 
that  even  LT  any  claim  were  allowed,  it  would  be  impossible  justly 
to  estimate  it.  For  you  would  have  to  find  out  all  other  uses  to 
which  that  property  could  be  put,  and  their  values,  and  by  com- 
parison to  strike  the  balance,  before  you  could  arriye  at  a  £Edr  result 
— a  manifestly  impossible  thine. 

'^  Or  do  you  interfere  with  we  man's  exercise  of  his  powers  and 
energies?  I  should  readily  grant  that  any  such  infringement  oi 
his  natural  rights  would  form  an  indisputable  ground  for  compensa- 
tion, since  there  is  no  natural  right  so  perfectiy  beyond  question  as 
that  of  the  use  of  all  one's  powers  for  the  great  ends  of  life — always 
under  the  condition,  without  iniury  to  others.  Suppose,  then,  a 
man  has  spent  time,  labour,  and  money  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
powers,  in  the  attainment  of  special  aptitude  for  any  calling,  being 
both  legitimate  and  not  injurious  to  others ;  and  suppose  tiiat  then, 
on  grounds  of  public  (or  private)  utility,  he  is  forbidden  to  exercise 
that  power  or  skill,  the  source  whence  that  prohibition  proceeds  is 
certainly  bound  to  render  compensation.  No  doubt  this  feeling  is 
in  the  minds  of  many,  and  is,  I  think,  better  founded  than  any 
other.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  well  founded.  I  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  admit  it,  exceptionally,  so  far  as  providing  some  other 
opening.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  poor  widows  and  worn-out 
decrepits.  But  then  this  is  purely  exceptional,  and  must  be  so 
treated ;  not  in  the  very  least  d^ee  touching  the  general  question. 

''  On  the  general  question  it  has  to  be  considered  that  no  special 
training  is  required  by  the  publican ;  that  in  no  calling  is  there  less 
exercise  of  any  powers,  either  bodily  or  mental — which  accounts  fc^ 
the  &ot  that  those  who  fiedl  in  anything  (or  everything)  else  take 
to  this ;  that  any  powers  employed  in  this  could  be  better  employed 
otherwise ;  that  in  taking  away  the  licence  you  leave  untouched  the 
best  part  of  his  calling  as  hotel-keeper;  that  if  he  was  ever  fit  for 
anything  else,  he  ought  to  be  just  as  fit  for  it  now,  and  if  not  fit  for 
anything  else,  then  his  proper  place  is  some  refuge  for  the  destitute. 

*•  But,  even  beyond  this— very  much  so— it  may  be  sud,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  (it  has  repeatedly  been  said  by  many  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge,  publicans  themselves),  that  any 
other  exercise  of  a  man's  powers  would  be  preferable,  better  for  the 
man  himself,  but  for  the  single  circumstance,  that  no  other  offers 
such  facilities  for  making  great  and  rapid  gains  with  very  little 
labour. 

^It  is  impossible  to  substantiate  any  natural  right  to  the 
'  goodwill '  of  the  business ;  for  if  any  right  exists,  it  must  rest  on 
social  or  legal  grounds,  shice  the  business  depends  entirely  on 
society  and  the  monopoly  granted  by  law,  which  can  never  con- 
stitute natural  right. 

"  Thus,  I  think,  we  have  disposed  of  the  question  of  natural 
right,  and  any  claim  to  compensation  founded  thereon.    This  is 
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the  largest  and  strongest  part  of  the  question,  though  perhaps 
not  the  most  difficult,  since  natural  right  is  both  universal  and 
perpetual,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  no  other  kind  of 
right  can  be. 

*'  n.  What  is  the  social  or  legal  right  ?  There  are  two  distinct 
ways  of  putting  this : 

"^1)1  hardly  think  any  one  will  demur  to  this  principle: 
That  It  is  not  just  that  law  should  confer  any  spedal  priyilege  on 
any  man,  or  continue  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  except  on  the 
ground  of  some  benefit  rendered  by  him,  as  an  equivalent  for  it. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  impartial  legislation, 
as  opposed  to  class  l^islation,  which  is  always  unjust  So  perfectly 
clear  is  it,  that  no  man  ever  questions  it,  unless  his  self-interest 
comes  in  and  gives  a  bias.  And,  without  exception,  the  man  who 
then  questions  it  will  be  the  first  stoutly  to  affirm  it  against  any 
other  claimant  to  be  so  exceptionally  treated.  I  know  there  are 
people  who  seem  to  think  that  if  you  only  put  a  wrong  thing  into 
a  law,  you  make  it  right,  and  so  never  inquire  whether  the  law 
itself  is  right  I  do  not  see  much  use  in  arguing  with  such 
people;  no  argument  ever  touches  them.  Were  they  capable  of 
seeing  an  aigument,  they  would  not  need  showing  that  no  law  can 
mi^e  a  wrongthing  right,  and  no  wrong  law  can  ever  originate  a 
legal  right  We  are  considering  rights,  lliis  is  of  most  essential 
imporismce;  because  you  can  never  establish  a  claim  until  you 
have  found  a  ri^t  Ton  must  therefore  show  that  the  law  is  right 
in  granting  to  the  publican  the  special  privilege  of  the  licence. 
This  can  be  done  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  some  benefit 
rendered  by  him.  Surely  we  have  come  to  a  deadlock  in  the  way 
of  compensation  here.  Remember  the  law  has  no  right  to  confer 
a  privilege  without  benefit  rendered.  No  right,  no  claim.  There- 
fore no  claim  without  benefit  rendered.  No  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  can  deny  that  logic.  What  benefit,  then,  has 
the  publican  rendered  for  the  privilege  of  his  licence  ?  It  is  useless 
to  tiuk  about  accommodation,  convenience,  etc.,  for  these  now  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  licence,  though  they  once  had.  With  all 
the  thousands  of  houses  of  accommodation  without  licences ;  with 
the  small  accommodation — comparatively — for  the  extent  of  the 
property,  with  licence,  it  would  be  waste  time  to  argue  on  that 
ground.  The  only  question  is,  has  the  licensed  sale  of  alcohol 
rendered  any  benefit?  For  an  answer  to  that  question  I  will  appeal 
toothers. 

''I  would  ask  the  thousands  of  judges,  magistrates,  gaolers, 
keepers  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  superintendents  of  police  and 
policemen,  who  have  borne  testimony  thousands  of  times,  that 
the  service  rendered  has  consisted  in  the  production  of  crime, 
disease,  insanity,  and  every  form  of  human  wickedness  and  misery. 
I  would  ask  the  thousands  of  ministers  and  medical  m«n,  who 
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woald  answer : — the  first — ^tbat  it  is  the  great  sooroe  of  irreligioB ; 
the  second — that  it  prodigiously  and  ineyitably  swells  their  pro- 
fession. I  would  ask  innumerable  philanthropists  and  reformers, 
who  mournfully  lament  that  it  is  the  arch-enemy  of  all  reform  and 
of  all  benevolent  aims.  I  would  ask  the  millions  of  injured  women 
and  degraded  children,  whose  bruised  bodies  and  silent  tears  would 
wiUi  eloquent  pathos  implore  that  such  serrioes  might  be  rendered 
no  bnger.  I  would  appeal  to  the  myriads  of  the  dead,  dead  throu^ 
drink,  whose  history  is  still  yocal  with  the  anguish  and  despair 
that  found  no  utterance  from  the  living  lips.  And  I  know  that 
from  this  immense  crowd  of  witnesses  woula  come  the  deep,  heart- 
felt answer,  No  I  The  only  service  rendered  is  recorded  in  blood 
and  tears.    And  what  privilege  can  that  justify? 

"I  must  keep  the  argument  fast  to  this  point  Ko  service 
rendered  for  it,  the  privilege  of  monopoly  that  the  licence  confers 
on  the  publican  is  legally  and  numdly  unjust.  Are  you  going  to 
compensate  a  man  vrho  has  unjustly  enjoyed  a  great  oonmierdal 
privilege,  because  you  say  to  him, '  We  can  no  longer  continue  this 
injustice  in  your  favour '  ?  That  is  neither  law  nor  social  equity. 
Both  would  say, '  The  claim  for  compensation  lies  rather  the  other 
way.» 

''Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  uses  the  following 
language  in  reference  to  the  Irish  landlords : — '  I  cannot  conceive 
that  they  have  any  rig^t  to  claim  compensation  for  restriction  and 
limitation  of  powers  which  they  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted 
to  enk>y.  In  our  English  legislation  there  are  numberless  precedents 
in  which  legal  rights  have  been  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  public 
morality  and  puUio  interest,  and  have  been  restricted  and  limited; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  cases  in  which  comnensation  has 
hwD.  given  to  those  who  have  been  thus  treated.'  This  is  from  an 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  writer  of  which  is  trying  to 
disprove  Mr.  Chamberlain's  argument.  But  the  only  case  he  brines 
fonn^urd  is  Uiat  of  slavery ;  while  I  cannot  discover  in  the  artide 
one  single  intelligible  position  he  takes,  still  less  makes  good,  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  clear  statement. 

''(2)  The  other  way  of  looking  at  it  is  this:  A  privilege  that 
the  law  bestows  the  law  can  revoke,  provided  that  no  agreement 
is  broken,  no  promise  violated,  no  understanding  set  at  nought 
This  can  require  no  further  proof.  It  is  so  obvious  that  attempts 
are  always  made  to  bring  in  tacit  promises  or  understandings ;  but 
that  cannot  be  done.  No  licence  is  perpetual.  Why  is  it  not  made 
so,  if  that  is  the  intention  ?  Every  one  knows  that  a  proposition 
to  grant  such  licences  would  elicit  as  indignant  a  resistance  as  did 
Mr.  Gladstone's  audacious  and  insane  proposition  to  license  railway 
carriages.  It  is  all  very  true  that  the  withholding  a  licence  pre- 
viously granted  is  not  Uie  rule,  but  it  is  often  done,  as  recently  at 
the  Thames.    There  and  then  Mr.  EhrenMed  claimed  damages. 
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Not  a  little  instraotive  ia  it  that  a  journal,  famoas  for  its  advocacy 
of  compensatioQ,  told  us  on  that  occasion  that  if  Mr.  Ehrenfried  did 
not  obtein  damag^  that  would  settle  once  for  all  the  question  of 
compensation.  We  know  he  did  not  obtain  damages.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  settle  the  question  of  compensation ;  but  this  did : — 
That  he  durst  not  take  his  case  into  any  court,  because  he  knew, 
as  erery  one  knew,  that  neither  law,  nor  equity,  nor  social  propriety 
could  have  awarded  him  one  penny.  It  may  be  true  that  men 
presume  upon  the  renewal  of  the  licence,  just  as  they  presume  that 
a  volcano  will  not  burst  out  asain  because  it  is  now  silent ;  though 
it  was  nlent  before  it  buried  in  ruins  or  shook  to  pieces  whole 
cities,  with  their  living  multitudes.  If  men  choose  to  presume, 
they  must  in  either  case  take  the  consequences.    It  is  a  miserably 

eor  ground  for  compensation,  that  when  a  man  has  met  a  pro- 
bility  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  the  probability  has  become  a 
reality.  I  can  grant  that,  forty  years  ago,  a  publican  might  plead 
very  Hsurly,  '  We  ought  to  have  some  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of 
this  privilege.'  But  I  submit  that  forty  years  is  a  very  liberal 
notice.  Thev  had  that  notice  then,  such  notice  as  all  wise  men 
observe  (in  the  signs  of  the  times),  and  it  has  been  repeated  inces- 
santly, ever  since,  underlined,  and  in  all  sorts  of  conspicuous  colours. 
If  they  will  not  take  it,  ihaX  is  their  own  look-out.  With  the 
affitation  that  has  gone  on  for  forty  years — with  the  actual  adoption 
of  prohibition  in  almost  innumerable  places,  and  compensation  never 
thought  of  in  a  single  instance — with  the  rapidly  growing  convic- 
tion that  come  it  must— with  the  admission  of  (Governments  that 
something  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  essential ;  if  the  trade  will  not 
accept  the  notice,  I  see  not  how  any  rational  man  can  wish  to 
compensate  it  for  such  enormous  blindness  or  stupidity.  That  is 
one  advantage  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  question — ^which  is  all 
that  its  advocates  desire — that  every  man  has  due  warning.  But  if 
he  wiU  not  be  warned,  there  \a  no  help  for  him ;  he  must  go  down 
in  the  storm  that  he  has  long  seen  coming — like  all  other  such  men 
—losing  through  his  wilfulness  what,  wiuout  any  trouble,  he  could 
in  due  time  have  saved  from  ruin. 

**  Thus  have  we  disposed  of  the  social  or  legal  right,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  to  rest  on  some  ground  that  I  have  not  be^  able  to 
discover. 

"  IIL  I  should  admit  that  there  may  be  still  higher  grounds 
on  which  this  question  should  be  considered — higher  than  either 
that  of  natural  right  or  that  of  legal  or  social  right — that  high 
moral  ground  on  which  purest  principles  of  Christian  nobleness  or 
generosity  should  control  our  conduct.  For  there  are  occasions 
when  moral  considerations  may  compel  us  to  a  course  of  action 
which  could  not  on  any  ground  be  claimed  from  us  by  others.  As 
I,  an  individual,  may  feed  myself  constrained  to  conduct  which  no 
one  could  demand  of  me,  so  may  it  be  with  a  community  or  a  body 
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of  men.  We  can  then  imagine  that  the  publicaoB  maj  be  placed 
in  a  position  such  that  we  should  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  make 
the  compensation  which  they  would  have  no  ground  for  claiming. 
Tlxis  was  the  ground  on  which  compensation  was  given  in  the  only 
.  case  brought  forward  in  this  matter — that  of  slayery.  It  is  the 
ground  on  which  it  might  be  justified,  not  as  a  precedentj  but  as 
something  new  and  unexpected  in  the  world's  histcxy.  Since  then 
other  new  principles  have  come  to  light 

"  Supposing  a  man,  shut  out  ^m  profitable  employment  by 
a  course  of  events  inyolyed  in  the  public  welfare,  under  these  oon- 
ditions — ^that  he  has  not  had  adequate  opportunity  to  secure  himself 
i^nst  injury  or  loss,  and  that  he  is  not  interfered  with  as  bdng 
knowingly  in  antagonism  to  the  public  welfiEu;^ — the  highest 
principles  might  compel  us  to  proffer  compensation.  There  are 
many  such  cases  in  which,  I  thinK,  a  right  state  of  society  would 
cheerfully  afford  help  which  the  individual  could  not  claim,  and 
any  claim  to  which  would  certainly  not  be  listened  to.  But  dearly 
no  such  moral  principle  could  have  any  force  where  the  individual 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  protect  himself,  or  where  he  is  inter- 
fered with  in  an  illegitimate  course,  t.e.  one  opposed  to  tiie  public 
interests.  And  here  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  reasoning 
from  this  higher  moral  ground  no  occupation  can  ever  be  legitimate 
that  is  oppo^  to  the  public  good.  No  law  can  ever  make  it  so ; 
and  all  the  talk  about  a  legitimate  calling  or  business  is,  on  this 
ground,  quite  beside  the  mark.  When  we  are  pretending  to  stand 
on  high  moral  grounds,  to  talk  about  an  honourable  calling,  a 
legitimate  business,  which  is  ruinous  to  public  morality,  is  to  talk 
nonsense.  If,  then,  the  publican  could  show  that  he  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  protecting  himself  from  loss,  and  that  the  trade 
carried  on  under  the  licence  had  not  been  a  public  injury,  I  should 
admit  that  so  far  we  might  feel  bound  to  Ave  the  compensation, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  claim.  But  how  is  it  possible  that 
he  should  establish  either  of  these  conditions,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  forty  years'  warning,  and  since  overwhelming  testimonies 
declare  his  trade  utterly  pernicious,  of  which  testimonials  he  is  not 
and  cannot  be  ignorant  ?  Now  it  is  not  an  advantage,  and  therefore 
not  commended  by  any  moral  principle,  that  private  personal  duty 
(to  take  warning)  should  be  interfered  with  through  public  charity ; 
and  it  is  an  immense  wrong,  by  any  action  whatever,  to  put  a 
premium  on  conduct  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

<'  lliat  is  one  view.  But  there  is  another,  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  question,  Who  should  compensate?  The  suggestion  which  has 
been  made,  that  the  trade  should  compensate  its  exiled  members, 
has  everything  in  its  favour,  and  should,  as  it  probably  will,  secure 
consideration  ;  but  that  is  hardly  the  compensation  that  is  asked  for. 

*'  Or,  again,  if  it  were  possible  for  those  who  conidder  that  they 
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haTO  receiyed  benefit  from  the  pijblican,  and  are  therefore  under 
some  obligation  to  him,  it  might  be  well  enough  that  they,  in  dis- 
pnsing  with  his  services,  should  give  some  compensation.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  it  would  be  but  smalL  But  certainly  not  that  the 
public  should — more  than  half  of  whom  repudiate  his  services,  and 
consider  themselves  grievously  injured  by  it.  To  take  their  money 
to  compensate  the  publican  is  a  far  more  immoral  act  than  to  with- 
hold from  the  publican  that  to  which  he  never  really  had  any 
right  Looking  at  things  from  the  higher  moral  teachings,  there  is 
nothing  for  which  men  may  be  so  severely  condemned  as  ihe  reck- 
less use  of  public  money.  But  all  use  of  it  is  such  which  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  object  for  which,  and  the  true  interests  of 
the  parties  from  whom,  it  was  raised.  When,  then,  we  Mng 
together  the  injury  inflicted  on  adjacent  property  l^  granting  the 
licence,  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  pubhc  by  the  exercise  of  the 
licence,  and  that  all  the  gains  made  under  the  licence  are  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  there  Ib  not  a  single  moral  principle  that 
would  not  pronounce  it  an  enormous  crime  against  the  public  to 
take  public  money  to  compensate  the  trade  for  being  hindered  from 
continuing  this  prodigious  depredation  on  public  property.  Nor  do 
I  think  ^t  any  one  dispassionately  looking  into  these  definite 
points  ooidd  well  come  to  any  other  conclusion — a  conclusion  not 
generally  reached  only  because  few  people  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  with  care  the  ground  on  which  they  stand. 

**  lY.  Here  I  might  close  the  argument,  but  that  some  might 
think  I  ought  to  iSke  more  notice  of  the  two  points,  neither  of 
which,  however,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  ar^ment,  of  policy 
and  precedent.  To  the  question  whether  it  might  be  politic,  though 
not  just,  to  give  the  compensation  in  question,  I  should  reply  timt 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  wise  policy  takes  even  higher  ground 
than  that  of  exact  or  abstract  justice ;  but  in  no  case,  especially 
where  the  public  is  concerned,  can  it  violate  the  principles  of  justice, 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  in  this  case. 

"  As  to  precedents,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  in  favour  of  com- 
pensation except  that  one  often  referred  to,  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  the  force  of  that,  as  an  example  for  this,  completely 
fails,  inasmuch  as. there  compensation  was  given  for  property 
actually  taken  awaj  or  destroyed  as  property — the  slaves.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  likely  that  that 
experiment  of  the  £20,000,000  would  be  so  much  as  suggested  by  any 
one  in  this  day ;  an  experiment  signally  reversed  in  the  case  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  The  crime  of  slave-holding  is  better 
understood  to-day.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  precedents  against 
compensation  are  simply  innumerable  and  overwhelmning.  1  have 
already  referred  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  trade  is  sup- 
pressed, without  any  thought  of  compensation — Sunday  closing. 
Constant  changes  in  trade  destroy  the  livings  of  thousands  upon 
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thoQBandB,  who  never  get  a  penny  of  compensation.  Railways  shut 
np  hosts  of  roadside  houses,  destroy  the  property  of  coach  proprieton 
and  drivers.  Nuisances  of  all  sorts  are  suppressed  with  great  loas 
to  those  who  profited  by  them.  Personal  inconveniences  are  con- 
stantly inflicted  on  individuals  where  the  public  good  requires  It- 
far  too  numerous  even  to  name — compensation  in  no  case  being 
allowed,  lliat  the  principle  is  as  well  established  as  any  known 
law,  an  exceptional  departure  from  it  being  asked  only  for  this 
beneficent  trade. 

"  And  now  to  sum  up  our  case  for  the  jury,  lliey  would  be 
asked  for  a  verdict  on  these  points : — 

**  Can  the  trade  establish  any  valid  right,  on  any  ground,  natural, 
legal,  or  moral,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  privilese,  of  great 
commercial  value,  to  the  unlimited  injury  of  the  public  ? 

'*  Is  any  right  violated  or  wrong  done  by  revoking  this  privilege, 
on  the  ground  of  this  injury  ? 

**  Ocm  any  claim  for  compensation  exist  where  no  right  is  violated 
and  no  wrong  done? 

"On  each  point  the  verdict  would  be  given,  without  further 
consideration,  i^inst  the  plaintifif. 

"The  whole  history  of  this  melancholy  question  of  alcohol, 
written  not  by  me,  but  by  others  who  could  not  falsify,  in  deepest 
black  or  in  tensest  scarlet,  suggests  a  different  solution  of  the  problem. 
If  the  trade  generally — ^following  the  example  of  an  extremely 
minute  fraction  of  it — listening  to  the  rdterated  condemnation  of 
the  highest  unimpeachable  judges— looking  on  the  horrible  deeds 
done — could  rise  slightly  above  that  contemptible  measure  of  things, 
money  value— contemptible  when  put  in  the  scales  a^nstphysi^ 
health,  prolonged  life,  uncorruptea  character,  pure  nearts,  strong 
minds,  peaceful  homes,  honour  in  the  GK)vemment,  integrity  in  the 
people — ^it  might  appear  not  so  very  great  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  to 
say :  For  the  world's  sood  we  will  voluntarily  renounce  the  gains 
that  have  never  seemed  to  us  perfectly  clean.  And  whether  or  not 
compensation  came  in  the  shape  of  money,  it  would  have  a  ten 
times  better  justification  than  it  has  now,  while  it  would  assuredly 
come  in  the  shape  of  respectful  admiration  of  a  deed  well  done,  and 
the  still  better  form  of  a  sense  of  livineand  working  for  the  world's 
progress,  instead  of  its  deterioration.  But  if  these  have  little  or  no 
weight,  there  remains  but  the  single  alternative — that  what  is  not 
voluntarily  surrendered  will,  sooner  or  later,  cease  at  the  stem 
command  of  social,  mental,  moral  necessity ;  as  some  one,  able  to 
form  a  judgment,  has  said  to  mankind—'  If  you  will  not  destroy 
the  liquor  traffic,  it  will  destroy  you.'  Every  principle  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  right  constitution  of  things  must  alter,  or  every 
day  that  more  reveals  that  startling  but  inevitable  fact  puts  com- 
pensation (to  the  destroyer  oi  humanity)  still  lower  down  among 
the  things  never  to  be  thought  of." 
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[The  foregoing  paper  was  read  at  a  Gonferenoe  of  Temperance 
Workers,  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Albert  Street,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  on  Friday,  February  10, 1882,  and  is  published  by 
the  Auckland  Total  Abstinence  Society,  in  compliance  with  resolu- 
tion passed  at  Oonference.] 
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Ih  researches  for  the  foregoing  work  the  want  of  a  hibliography  on 
the  drink  question  was  yery  much  felt,  the  only  attempts  at  such 
worth  mentioning— so  far  as  I  oould  ascertun  within  the  short 
time  at  my  command — being  Dr.  Joseph  Frank's  Praxes  MedicirKe, 
Leipsi»y  1818;  ProL  Gustay  Friedrich  Elemm's  AUgemeine 
(Mturw%$$enachafi  (11  B.),  Leipzig,  1855 ;  Baige-Delorme  et 
Dechambre's  DicUonnadre  Encyclop4dique  des  Sciences  MSdicales 
(tome  it),  Paris,  1865 ;  that  in  Mantegazza  Quadri  ddla  Natura, 
Milano,  1871;  and  the  Index-Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
Surgeon-general's  office,  U.S.  Army  (yol.  i.),  Washington,  1880. 
But  these,  excepting  the  last,  are  yery  inadequate,  and  therefore 
I  hope  that  the  following  carefully  classified  bibliography — con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  works  which  I  haye  examined  in  preparing 
my  book — ^may  pioye  useful  in  future  researches  on  ibis  great 
question. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  writings  are  of  a  scientific  character, 
though  many  dealing  with  the  historical,  political,  social,  and 
religious  aspects  of  the  question  haye  been  included.  A  few 
allegories  haye  been  entered ;  but  works  of  fiction,  as  well  as  special 
writings  on  the  manufacture  and  adulteration  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
haye  been  as  a  rule  excluded. 

For  the  conyenience  of  the  reader,  the  works  haye  been  arranged 
according  to  countries,  thus : — Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  the 
United  States,  (Germany,  and  France;  the  smaller  countries  in 
alphabetical  order,  except  Mexica  The  works  under  each  country 
haye  been  placed  chronologically,  with  the  authors^  names  under 
each  year,  alphabetically.  This  rule  has  been  followed  strictly 
except  in  cases  where  more  than  one  work  of  an  author  is  included, 
when  all  his  works  are  grouped  under  the  earliest  one.    A  complete 
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alphabetical  key  to  the  bibliographical  list  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  is  also  supplied. 

As  regards  Great  Britain  and  the  Golonies,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  as  full  a  list  as  possible,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  of 
works  appearing  previous  to  1870.  Since  then  their  number  is 
legion,  and  some  selection  was  indispensable.  For  brevity's  sake, 
titles  have  been  shortened,  and  writers  have  been  distinguished 
simply  by  Sev.  if  clerical,  by  Dr,  if  medical,  and  by  8ir  when 
knighted.  Now  and  then  a  Prof,  has  been  used,  and  spedally 
characteristic  or  well-known  titles,  as  in  the  case  of  Archdeacon 
Jeffreys. 

Current  temperance  literature,  t.e.,  newspapers  and  journals,  have 
been  omitted,  except  when  there  have  been  some  special  reasons  for 
their  insertion.  A  large  number  of  works  for  which  no  date  could 
be  found  have  been  excluded.  Many  are  not  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  those  which  are  there  have  been  titled  according  to 
its  catalogue.  In  the  preparation  of  the  bibliography  I  have  been 
most  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Gkumett  and  Mr.  Eccles,  of  the 
British  Museum ;  and  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Evans,  at  the  National  Temper- 
ance League  publication  depdt;  but  for  valuable  and  constant 
services,  much  beyond  what  I  could  justly  claim  on  the  ground 
of  his  position,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  P.  Anderson,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum* 
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Temperance  Record,  814  note,  862, 

278  note,  881,  414,  423,  446 
Temperance  Review,  817 
Temple,  Sir  William,  180 
"Theoricn»,"182 
Thompson,  Sir  Henir,  229,  817 

,  Dr.  Sjmes,  201 

Thomson,  Dr.,  81 

,  H.  A.,  276 

Thndioham,  Dr.,  48 

Timee,  The,  60,  190,  199,  281,  846, 

846 
Todd,  Dr.,  72,  201 
Toronto  Globe,  446 
Trotter,  Dr.  Thomas,  106,  188,  217 
Tryon,  Thomas,  69  note,  296,  809, 

886 
Tnpper,  Sir  Charles,  878 


Uakej,  BeT.  A.  J.,  862  note 


Viotoria,  Qneen,  480 
VilUuNoms,  Amoldus,  80,  81 
YixeteUy,  Mr.,  49,  61,  66 


Wakley,  Coroner,  2o9 
Wales,  Prinoe  of,  481 
Walter,  Mr.,  M.P.,  899  noU 
Wells,  Bishop  of,  451 

,  Sir  Spenoer,  878 

Westminster,  Doke  of,  461 

Wetherbee,  64 

Weymouth  and  Portland  Guardietn, 

413 
Whitaker,  Dr.,  7 

Wilberf  oroe,  Canon  Basil,  428. 486 
Wilkins,  Dr.  B.  T.,  179 
Williams,  Ber.  H.  H.,  297  note 
Wilson,  Dr.  James,  890 
Wine  Ouide,  54 
WoHowics,  Dr.,  124 
Wolseley,  Lord,  889 
Wood,  Majoc.Qeneral  Sir  BvelriL 

840 
Wookey,  A.  J.,  862  ncte 
Wansche,  Dr.  Angnste,  11 
WQBtenf  eld,  80 


York,  Lord  Mayor  of,  429 
Yonng,  Dr.  Edwitfd,  276 
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Absintle,  45 

Abstainers  and  drmkers,  relatiya 
longerity  of,  268 

Abstinence,  importance  of  national 
oonyiotion  on,  307 

pledge,  worth  and  efPeotire- 

nesi  of,  826 

Acute  alcoholism,  128 

Adepts,  the,  81 

Adalteraiions,  liquor,  46-66 ;  ailoes 
in  beer,  55;  bitter  almond  in, 
46;  bnokbean  in  beer,  55; 
oocculus  indious  in  beer,  55  ; 
oocculus  indious  in,  47;  ool- 
ohicum  used  in,  47;  colocynth 
in,  47;  Colonel  Dudley  on,  46 
note;  concoctions  of  alum  in 
beer  for  frothings,  55 ;  copper  in, 
47 ;  copperas  in  beer  for  froth, 
ings,  65;  essentia  bina  in,  47; 
ferrous  sulphate  in,  47;  g^tian 
in  beer,  55 ;  molasses  used  in 
beerforfh>thing^55;  oilof  olove 
in,  46;  oil  of  Titriol  to  giye  age 
to  beer,  56 ;  phosphoric  acid  the 
hop  aroma  in  beer,  56;  picric 
acid  in  beer,  55 ;  port  wine,  48 ; 
quassia  in  beer,  65 ;  Bhiue  wines, 
48;  salt  in  beer,  55 ;  sherry,  49; 
sherry,  Times  newspaper  on,  50; 
stramonium  in,  46 ;  strichnia  in, 
46 ;  sugar  of  lead  in,  46 ;  sulphate 
of  iron  used  to  give  a  bitter 
taste,  56 ;  sulphuric  acid  in,  46 ; 


Bweetwort  used  in  beer  for 
frothingfs,  55;  tobacco  in,  47; 
universality  of,  46;  water  in 
beer,  55 ;  wine,  proposed  treaty 
between  England  and  Spain, 
Daily  News  on,  52 

Africa,  drinking  in,  858  note 

Albucassis  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered  spirit  distillation,  80 

Alchemists'  belief  in  alcohol, 
reasons  for,  81 

Alcohol,  a  chief  agent  in  shorten- 
ing life,  59;  action  of,  on  nerves, 
102 ;  a  food,  66,  67 ;  Dr.  Ham- 
mond on,  as  a  food,  79 ;  reasons 
for  belief  that,  is  a  food,  67; 
amyl,  discovery  of,  87;  a  nar- 
cotic poison,  lois ;  as  a  cause  of 
crime,  152 ;  as  a  cause  of  prosti- 
tution, 274  ;  as  a  medicine,  181 ; 
as  a  medicine,  British  Medical 
Journal  on,  186 ;  as  a  medicine, 
Dr.  Hare  on  decline  in  use  of, 
197 ;  as  a  medicine,  effects  of  use 
of,  on  mothers  uid  offspring,  217 ; 
asa  medicine,  formerand  present 
opinions  of,  198;  as  an  anti- 
septic and  anti-pyretic,  202 ;  as 
an  anti-spasmodic,  202;  as  a 
narcotic,  201 ;  as  a  stimulant, 
200;  a  subject  for  chemical 
investigation,  87;  attitude  of 
physicians  on  the  subject  of  the 
use  of,  65;  believed  to  be  a 
great  agent  for  producing  happi* 
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new,  289;  bodj  and  mind 
poiflooing,  806;  Bngbt'i  dis- 
eMO  tod,  129 ;  ocmditions  qiuJif  j- 
iDg  length,  extent,  and  character 
of  alooholio  paralysis,  120;  Prcf. 
Fiske  on  incipient  alcoholic 
paraljBS,  111;  demands  made 
bj,  upon  the  water  of  the  system, 
85 ;  deriyations  of  the  word,  32 ; 
diseases  caosed  by,  127-151; 
Dr.  Farre's  opinion  on  life  being 
shortened  by,  58;  Dr.  F.  B. 
Lees  on  the  effects  of,  on 
digestion,  73 ;  Dr.  Bichardson's 
summary  of  diseases  springing 
from,  132;  during  the  campaign 
in  1812  in  Bossia,  96 ;  effect  on 
nervons  system,  98;  effect  on 
temperature  of  the  body,  95; 
effect  on  the  will,  160;  effects 
of,  as  a  mental  stimulant,  121 ; 
effects  on  blood,  76 ;  effects  on 
the  eye,  112;  effects  on  the 
physi^  organs  and  functions, 
57-126 ;  effects  on  stomach,  73 ; 
epilepsy  from,  138;  ethyl,  dis- 
covery of,  87;  eyils  of,  during 
lactation,  218-224 ;  during 
pregnancy,  219 ;  first  action  of, 
made  direct  on  the  brain,  101 ; 
from  smoke,  42  note;  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  narcotizing 
effects  of,  121 ;  general  summary 
of  the  physiological  results  of, 
125;  heredity,  or  the  curse  on 
descendants  by,  171-180 ;  in 
bread,  42;  influence  of,  on  the 
blood,  81;  inimical  to  life,  70; 
in  living  organisms,  plants,  and 
animals,  43;  in  the  drawing- 
room,  358-367;  in  water,  air, 
and  earth,  41;  meaning  of 
alcoholic  preservation  of  tissue, 
80;  mental  phenomena  due  to, 
141-151 ;  methyl,  discovery  of, 
37 ;  mischief  caused  by,  to 
blood-vessels,  86 ; 
Moderation  in  use  of,  312;   a 

greater  virtue  tlian  dbetinence  ? 

824;  among  the  French,  322; 

definitions   of,    813 ;    effects 


upon  temper  and  Judgment, 
821;  entirely  optional  in  our 
day,  312;  no  fixed  standard 
possible,  312;  practical  woiih- 
lessness  of  Uie  plea  of,  314; 
prepcutbtory  stage  of  drunken- 
ness, 816  ;  publicans  on,  818 ; 
various  opinions  on,  316-821 ; 
Natural  sources  of,  39;  nerve 
paralysing  effects  of,  114;  ner- 
vous diseases  from,  188 ;  no  right 
to  be  called  a  stimulant,  119; 
opinion  of  *'  Theoricus  "  on,  181 ; 
opinions  of  the  judges  on,  and 
crime,  231 ;  opinions  on  deetruo- 
Uve  effects  of,  on  society,  280; 
parallel  effects  of,  on  the  nervous 
and  muscular  tissues,  100; 
paralysis  from,  188 ;  paralyzing 
effect  of,  on  nerves,  105; 
physical  effects  of,  in  small 
doses,  115-120;  powerful  agent 
in  restricting  man  to  the  life  of 
the  senses,  290 ;  power  o^  over 
mankind,  293;  presence  of,  in 
brain,  91,  93,  94;  presence  of, 
in  breath,  91,  92;  present  in 
skin .  evaporations,  92,  93  ; 
principal  therapeutic  uses  of, 
199;  produces  degeneration  of 
blood,  82;  prolific  souroe  of 
chronic  indig^tion,  73 ;  reasons 
for  alchemists'  belief  in,  31; 
reduces  the  capacity  for  work, 
123 ;  retards  digeetion,  71 ; 
sensory  disturbance  from,  133 ; 
social  resul  ts  caused  by,  226-282 ; 
specious  reasonings  concerning 
the  use  of,  305-330 ;  spread  of, 
83;  summary  effects  of,  on 
digestion,  75;  tendency  of,  to 
decompose  into  elements,  44; 
theories  as  to  what  becomes  of 
it  after  entering  blood,  88,  89; 
theories  reg^ding  the  effects  of, 
on  the  nerves  producing  the 
drink-craving,  120;  three  medi- 
cal declarations  concerning, 
184-186 ;  origin  of  third  medi(^ 
declaration,  189;  traceable  in 
urine,  92,  93;  tried  by  the  teeti 
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of  food,  68;  twofold  hartfnl 
inflaence  on  natrition,  71 ;  two- 
fold narcotizing  action  of,  on 
brain  and  nerves,  109;  use  of, 
dozing  eiege  of  ^aris,  67;  nse 
ofyin  early  times,  284;  yarioos 
names  for,  82 ;  women  and,  858- 
367.  See  aUo  Alcoholism  CMd 
Drink 
Alcoholic  criminal  aotivitj,  tme 
field  of  direct,  167 

—  oriminalitj,  examples  of  nn- 
intentional,  156 

drinking,    physiological   and 

mental  results  of,  general  sum- 
mary, 157 

cGrinks,  food  elements  in,  76 ; 

yarions,  45 

dyspepsia,  183 

epileptiform  mania^Dr.  Mason 

on,  149 

fermentation,  lethal    nature 

of,  41  i  real  nature  of,  first  dis- 
covered, 40 

hallucinations.   Grimes    com- 
mitted under,  Prof.  Erafft-Ebing^ 
on,  149 

infanticide,  266 

insanity,  269, 279 ;  Dr.  Mason 

on,  145,  178 ;  in  Prussia,  281 ; 
inBussia,282 

mania,    chronic,     149  j     its 

symptoms,  150 

melancholia,  chronic,  160 ;  its 

painful  delusions,  150 

phthisis,  136 

prescription,  warning  against, 

226 

prescriptions  and  their  pre- 
parations, 199 

treatment  of  typhoid  fever, 

mortality  from,  206 

tremor,  140 

Alcoholism,  Dr.  Hnss  the  originator 
of  the  term,  128 ;  gradual 
weakening  and  final  destruction 
of  character  by,  163;  general 
moral  effects  of,  168 ;  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  the  depopu- 
lation and  degeneration  of 
nations,  176 ;  orig^  and  causes 


of,  283-804;  transmitted  to  do- 
scendants  under  various  forms, 
177;  aniJogy  of  acute,  with 
insanity.  Prof.  Eraift-Ebing  on, 
144;  divisions  of  acute,  '145; 
Dr.  Hubs  on  acute,  141 

Alcohols,  groups  and  varieties  of, 
37,  38;  sources  of,  found  in 
drinks,  46 ;  various  uses  for,  44 

Ale,  child  mortality  from  use  of, 
during  lactation,  226 

Al-Mokanna's  death,  29 

Almond,  bitter,  in  liquor  adultera- 
tion, 46 

Aloes  in  beer,  65 

Alum,  concoctions  of,  used  in  beer 
for  frothings,  55 

American  schools,  temperance 
education  in,  397 

Amru,  barbarities  of,  26 

Amusements,  a  check  on  drink  and 
crime,  417 ;  duty  of  the  rich  to 
provide  innocent,  for  the  poor, 
417 ;  reforming  power  and  need 
of  innocent,  414 

Amyl-alcohol,  discovery  of,  87 

Ancients,  distillation  unknown  to 
the  (excepting  possibly  the 
Chinese),  2;  driijdng  among 
the,  1-24 

Ancient  wine  traditions,  6-12 

Anglo-Saxon  power  conquered  by 
its  intemperance,  337 

Anne,  Queen,  free  trade  in  liquors 
during  reign  of,  310 

Antiseptics,  comparative  vrorth- 
lessness  of,  203 

Antwerp,  water  ordinance  in,  387 

Arabia,  spirit  distillation  in,  29 

Araoa  asa,  a  brandy  distilled  from 
koumiss,  46 

Army,  Belgian,  drinking  in  the, 
938  note 

,  English,  importance  of  so- 
briety in,  337  ;  Lord  Wolseley 
on  drink  in,  339 ;  Major-Gen.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood's  experiences,  340 

Arrack,  a  brandy  obtained  from 
rice,  46 

Artisans',  Labourers',  and  General 
Dwelling  Company,  442 
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Anootfttiop,  the  foroe  of,  294 
Atsyrift  and  driok,  15 
Athens  and  drink,  20 
Atmosphere  always  charged  witii 

ferments,  40 
Aostralian    schools,    tempecaooe 

education  in,  897 

B 

Bacteria,  or  micro-organisms,  89 
note 

Baochns,  Noah  thought  to  be 
original,  11;  worship,  11-15; 
similarity  between  Greek  and 
Egyptian  worship,  12 

Banks,  Lord  Derby  on  sayings, 
242;  sarings,  school  system  in 
Sweden,  3§8;  suggestions  for 
establishment  of  sober  working 
men's,  405 

Barley  for  malting  purposes,  re- 
fusal to  seU,  466 

Barmaids  a  canse  of  intemperance, 
868 

Beanmont,  J.  J.,  the  case  of,  296 
noU 

Beohnaaas  and  drink,  852  note 

Bedfordshire,  dronkenness  and 
crime  in,  158 

Beer — ^Act,  357 ;  adulteration,  55 ; 
aloes  in,  55;  alum  used  for 
frothings,  55 ;  buckbean  in,  55 ; 
cocculus  indious  in,  55;  Dr. 
Drjrsdale  on,  and  gout,  131; 
drinkers,  fat  in,  78 ;  Drs.  Beau- 
mont and  Brunton  on  fat  in 
drinkers  of,  79;  drinking,  77; 
drinking  during  lactation,  224; 
gentian  in,  55 ;  molasses  in,  55 ; 
oil  of  vitriol  used  to  give  age, 
56;  phosphoric  acid  in,  55;  picric 
acid  in,  55;  quassia  in,  55; 
Bweetwort  used  for  frothing,  55 ; 
salt  in,  55,  77  note;  Scientific 
American  on  general  diseases 
resulting  from,  140;  sulphate 
of  iron  used  to  give  the  bitter 
taste  in,  56;  sulphuric  acids 
used  to  giro  age,  56;  water 
Ip,  68 


Belgian  army,  drinking  in  the, 
838  nots 

Belgium,  drink  question  in,  276 

Berlin,  steam  kitchen  in,  888 

Bessbrook  estate,  438 

Birmingham,  public-houses  in,  278 

Blood,  alcoholic  degeneration  of, 
82;  constituent  parts  of,  62; 
constitution  of,  64  ;  Drs. 
Beoquerel,  Bodier,  and  Albin 
Koch  on  constitution  of,  64; 
effects  of  alcohol  on,  76;  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  on  the,  81 ; 
the  nature  and  twofold  mission 
df,  62;  theories  as  to  what 
becomes  of  alcohol  after  enter. 
mg,88,89 

Blood-ressels,  disease  of  the,  186 ; 
mischief  caused  by  alcohol,  86 

Blue  Ribbon  movement,  449  j 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  on, 
452 ;  significance  of,  451 

Botany  originated  by  Aristotle,  84 

Brain,  first  action  of  alcohol  made 
direct  on,  101 ;  presence  of 
alcohol  in,  91,  93,  94;  quality 
of,  decides  the  quality  of  its 
communicating  power,  118 ; 
twofold  narcotizing  action  of 
alcohol  on,  and  nenres,  109 

Bread,  alcohol  in,  42 

Breath,  presence  of  alcohol  in,  91, 
92 

Brighfs  disease  and  alcohol,  129 

British  Medical  Journal  on  alcohol 
as  a  medicine,  186 

Buckbean  in  beer,  55 

Bux^lar  must  be  wary  and  cool,  165 


Calculus,  137 

Oambyses  and  his  cup-bearer,  17 

Ganadian      schools,      temperance 

education  in,  397 
Canterbury  Conyocations  on  drink, 

229 
Carbon,  definition  of,  88 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  41  note;  in  cool 

mines,  42 
Carthage  and  drink,  22 
Cataract,  187 
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Gatbolio  Total  Abstinence  League, 
896 

Cell  theory  established  bj 
Schwann  and  Yon  Mohl,  86 

Getewayo  and  drink,  354 

Character,  gradoal  weakening  and 
final  destraotion  of,  by  alcohol- 
ism, 163 

Chemical  elements,  demonstration 
of,  by  Boyle,  86 ;  of  human  body, 
60 

Children  and  drink,  297,  36&-372 ; 
legislation  against  drinking  by, 
869;  legislation  for  temperance 
education  oi,  898 

Clunese  supposed  original  dts- 
ooverers  oiP  distillation,  27 

Chronic  alcoholic  mania,  149;  its 
symptoms,  160 

Chronic  alcoholic  melancholia,  160; 
its  painful  delasions,  160 

Chronic  i^coholism,  128 

Church,  responsibility  of  the,  in 
r^^ard  to  drink,  417 

Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  on 
its  success,  ^2 1  origin  and 
growth,  419;  its  porpose  and 
mission,  421;  versuM  g^rocers* 
licences,  862 

Church  proprietorship  in  public- 
houses  denounced,  422 

City  of  London  Total  Abstainers 
Union,  449 

Clergy,  responsibility  of,  in  regard 
to  drink,  417 

Cooculus  indicus  in  beer,  56 ;  used 
in  liquor  adulteration,  47;  a 
substitute  for  alcohol,  56 

Cochineal  used  in  colouring  wine, 
65 

Coffee-tayem  movement,  878; 
Daily  Chronicle  on,  881;  Duke 
of  Albany  on,  432 ;  History  of, 
879 

Colchicum  used  in  liquor  adultera- 
tion, 47 

Cold-bath  treatment,  summary  of, 
207 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  205 

Colocynth  used  in  liquor  adultera- 
tion, 47 


Commmie,  results  of  drink  under, 
280 

Compensation,  in  which  all  in- 
terests are  satisfied,  849;  pub- 
licans' side  of  the  question,  848 ; 
to  publicans,  847.  See  aUo  Local 
option.  Legislation,  and  Prohi- 
bition 

Confederacy  of  the  Southern  States, 
downfall  of,  888  note 

Cooking,  best  system  of,  886 

Copper  used  in  liquor  adulteration, 
47 

Copperas  used  for  frothing,  65 

Crime,  alcohol  as  a  cause  of,  168; 
amusements  a  check  on,  417; 
opinions  of  the  judges  on  alcohol 
and,  281-234 

Crimes  committed  under  alcoholic 
hallucinations,Fr(^.  Erafft-Ebing 
on,  149 

Criminality,  alooholio  examples  of 
unintentional,  166 

Customs,  drinking,  801, 428 ;  origin 
and  age  of,  428 ;  Queen's  oppo- 
sition  to,  429 

Cyrus,  visit  of,  to  King  Astyages 
of  Media^  16 


Dahrymple  Home  for  tuo  core  of 
habitual  drunkards,  872 

Darlingfton  and  Stockton  Bailway 
Company  and  temperance,  444 

Declarations,  medical,  concerning 
alcohol,  184-186 ;  origin  of  third, 
189;  opinion  of  press  on,  190; 
wording  of,  191 ;  impression  on 
public  mind,  192;  medical 
opinions  on,  192 

Delirium  Tremens,  148,  147;  Dr. 
Maudsley's  description  of,  148; 
its  symptoms  and  general  cha- 
racteristics, 147 

Deluge,  punishment  for  drunken- 
ness,8 

Diabetes,  187 

Diet  for  nursing  mothers,  222 

Digestion,  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  on  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on,  78 ;  retarded 
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by  alcohol,  71 ;  inmiDary  effects 

of  alcohol  on,  75 
Diocletian,  barbarities  of,  26 
Dipsomania,  or  the    craving    for 

drink,  177, 178 
Disease,  definition  of   the   term, 

m 

Diseases  oausedby  alcohol,  1 27-1 51 ; 
due  to  the  ose  of  alcohol,  Prof. 
Cbristison  on,  129 ;  Dr.  Richard- 
son on,  132 

Distillatiun,  Chinese  supposed 
original  discorerers  of,  27 ;  defi- 
nitions of,  26;  history  of  the 
discovery  of,  25-33;  unknown 
to  the  ancients  ^excepting  pos- 
sibly the  Chinese),  2 

,    spirit,  26,  27;    Albncassis 

said  to  have  discovered,  30; 
discovery  attributed  to  the  far 
East,  27;  in  Arabia,  29;  old 
German  legend  attributes  in- 
vention  to  the  devil,  27  note; 
Ehazes,  the  Moorish  physician, 
80 

Drawing-room  and  drink,  858-367 

Drink,  allegory  of  Mohammed,  28 
note  I  among  the  ancients,  1-24 ; 
among  the  Yedic  peoples,  8-6 ; 
amusements  a  check  on,  417; 
a  cause  of  insanity  and  suicide, 
269 ;  at  the  Adelphi,  415 ;  bla^k 
list  of  crimes  due  to,  227; 
Canterbury  Convocations  on, 
229;  children  taught  to,  297 

customs,  801, 428 ;  origin  and 

age  of,  428 ;  Queen's  opposition 
to,  429 

,  decrease  of   population    in 

Fiance  caused  by,  281;  dis- 
tributing to  crews,  discontinu- 
ance of,  447 ;  history  in  England, 
808 ;  in  Assyria,  15 ;  in  Athens, 
20;  in  Belgium,  275;  in  Carthage, 
22;  in  Egypt,  18;  in  Greece,  20; 
in  Media,  16 ;  in  Normandy,  281; 
in  Persia,  16,  17 ;  in  Bome,  20 ; 
in  Sparta,  20 ;  in  Syracuse,  22 ; 
instance  of  power  of,  to  anni- 
hilate the  will,  160 


Moderation  in,  812 1'  a  areaier 
virtue  than  abstinence  f  824; 
among  the  French,  822 ;  defi- 
nitions of,  318;  effects  upon 
temper  and  judgment,  821; 
entirely  optional  in  our  day, 
812;  no  fixed  standard  pos- 
sible, 812;  practical  worth- 
lessness  of  the  plea  of,  814; 
preparatory  stage  of  drunken, 
ness,  816 ;  pubUcans  on,  818 ; 
various  opinions  on,  816-821 
Drink  mortality,  265 

and  poverty,  245,  400 ;  chief 

cause  of  poverty,  899;  main- 
spring  of  pover^,  240;  Dr. 
Channing  on  poverty  with  or 
without,  166 ;  relations  between, 
and  poverty,  289;  report  of 
speciid  sanitary  commissioner 
on  poverty  and,  260;  responsi- 
bility of  rich  in  the  questicm  of, 
and  poverty,  407 ;  responsibility 
of  magistrates,  etc.,  in  regard  to, 
417;  results  for  England,  276; 
specious  arguments  on  account 
of  climate,  814;  statistics,  284; 
the  deadly  enemy  of  human 
happiness,  167;  trafiBc  and  its 
evils,  236.  See  aleo  Aloohol 
Drinkers  and  abstainers,  relative 

longevity  of,  268 
Drinking,  uid  positions  of  trust, 
446;  fountains  in  London,  887 
note ;  habits,  social,  436 ;  mode- 
rate,  312 
Drunkard,   moral    insolvency   o^ 

161 
Drunkards,  cure  of  habitual,  876 
Drunkards'  children,  oondition  of, 

256 
Drunkenness,  analogy  of,  with  in- 
sanity, 144;  habitual,  universally 
condemned,  812;  qualified  by 
the  kind  of  intoxicant,  166; 
examples  of,  157 
Durham,  drunkenness  and  crime 

in,  158 
Dyspepsia,  alcoholic,  188 
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Edgar,  King,  attempts  to  oheok 
intemperance,  338 

Edncation,  Dr.  Channing'B  defini- 
tion of,  395 ;  drink  in  its  bearing 
on,  899;  of  the  wealthy,  899 
noU ;  poverty  the  worst  enemy 
of  popular,  399 ;  temperanoe,  in 
American,  Australifui,  Canadian, 
and  (German  schools,  897 ;  pnblio 
schools,  896;  public  money  de- 
Toted  to,  and  war,  394 

Rgypt,  drink  and  temperanoe 
efforts  in,  18 

Egyptians  earliest  brewers,  18 

Egyptian  worship  of  Bacchus, 
similarity  between  it  and  Greek, 
12 

Elderberries  used  in  colouring 
wines,  66 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  18 ;  abolished 
by  the  Emperor  Herodosius  the 
Great,  16 

England,  commencement  of  wine- 
Sinking  in,  809 ;  drink  history 
of,  808;  drink  results  for,  276 ; 
hard  drinlung  unknown  in,  until 
serenteenth  century,  310;  im- 
portance of  sobriety  in  army 
and  navy,  837;  obligations  of 
the  Government  in  internal 
reforms,  836 

English  army,  importance  of 
sobriety  in,  887 ;  Lord  Wolseley 
on  drink  in,  839 ;  Major-Gton.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood's  experiences,  840 

English  nation,  vinlity  of,  and 
drink,  808 

Epileptiform  mania,  alcoholic,  Dr. 
Mason'on,  149 

Epilepsy  from  alcohol,  188 

Erysipelas  largely  due  to  alcohol, 
130 

Esquimaux  and  alcohol,  96 

Essentia  bina  used  in  liquor 
adulteration,  47 

Essex,  drunkenness  and  crime  in, 
153 

Ethyl-alcohol,  discovery  of,  37 

Eye,  narcotic  effects  on,  112 

Eyes,  alcohol  and  the,  187 


F 

Fermentation,  discovery  of,  at- 
tributed to  Jemsheed,  16  note; 
meaning  and  processes  of,  89 

Ferments,  important  rdle  played 
by,  66;  nature,  action,  and 
influence  of,  on  life,  39 

Ferrous  sulphate  used  in  liquor 
adulteration,  47 

Fever,  cold-bath  treatment  in 
typhoid,  206;  mortality  from 
typhoid,  under  alcoholic  treat- 
ment, 206;  Dr.  Mnrchison  on, 
129 ;  water-treatment  in,  204 

Food,  alcohol  as  a,  66,  67  ;  deflni- 
tion  of,  61 ;  Dr.  Hammond  on 
alcohol  as  a,  79;  elements  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  76 ;  in  alcoholic 
drink  not  in  the  alcohol,  but  in 
the  residuals,  78;  paraffin  as  a 
respiratory,  89;  reasons  for 
belief  that  sJcohol  is  a,  67 ;  sugar 
tai  important  element  of,  68 

Foods,  alcohol  tried  by  the  tests 
of,  68;  broadly  divided  into 
three  classes,  61;  chemical 
division  of,  62;  division  of  the 
regular,  62;  the  process  of 
nutrition,  62 

Forbidden  fruit,  vine  the,  7 

Forger  must  be  sober,  166 

France,  decrease  in  population  of, 
caused  by  drink,  281 

Freemasonry  and  temperanoe,  431 

French,  moderate  drinking  with 
the,  322 

army,  deterioration  of,  caused 

by  drink,  280 

Revolution,  406 


Geber  on  distillation,  29 

Gentian  in  beer,  66 

German  schools,  temperanoe  edu. 

cation  in,  397 
Germany,     a     sixteenth-century 

temperance     society    in,     812 ; 

early  moderation    societies   in, 

88i ;  reasons  for  their  failure,  833 
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Ghual,  meftning  of,  17  noU 
Gin-drinker'B  liver,  180 
Ginger-beer,  nature  of,  878  noU 
Goat,  Drs.  Darwin,  Diysdale,  and 
Garrod  on,    181;    Sir   William 
Temple  on,  180;   winea  to  be 
aToiaed  in,  58 
Grand  Tronk  Bailwaj  and  temper- 
ance, 446 
Grape,  pnrple,  origin  of,  11 
Graopem  who  raooeed  and  who 

fail,  290 
Greeoe  and  drink,  20 
Greek  worship  of  Baoohog,  simi- 
larity between  it  and  Egyptian, 
12 
Greenlanders  and  aloobol,  96 
Ghiqoas  and  drink,  851  note 
Grocers'  Lioence  Acts,  217,  857 ; 
G.  B.  Sims  on  social  effects  of, 
868 ;   protests  in  press  against, 
860;  reasons  for  repeal  of ,  867 


Habit,  f oroe  of,  295 ;  because  of 
natural  laws,  295;  becomes 
instinct,  800-^8;  difficult  to 
bieak,  800;  of  eril,  299;  of 
hereditary,  298 

Habitual  drunkenness  unirersally 
condemned,  812 

Hallncinations,  crimes  committed 
under  alooholio,  Prof.  Kraft- 
Ebing  on,  149 

Hampshire,  prohibitioQ  in,  441 

Happiness,  lUcohol  believed  to  be 
a  great  agent  for  producing, 
289;  foundation  of  human,  167; 
missed  by  man's  self-deception, 
291 ;  searching  after,  285 ;  what 
it  is  and  how  found,  298 

Hastings,  battle  of,  lost  through 
drink,  887 

Health,  definition  of  the  term, 
127 ;  drinking,  484 ;  example  of 
recuperative  powers  of  body, 
892 ;  specious  arguments  on, 
and  strength,  828 

Heart,  disease  of  the,  184 

Heredity,  or  the  curse  entailed  on 


desoendantsby  alcohol,  171-180 ; 
diseasesof  alcohdic,Ph>f.  Krafft- 
Ebing  on,  178;  Drs.  Bonigeois 
and  Figg  on,  172,  178}  Dr. 
Lorin  on  general  laws  of,  172 ; 
Lacteal,  178  note;  scope  of 
hereditary  effects,  178;  the  laws 
of,  a  protection  to  the  race,  171 ; 
various  authorities  on,  174 
Home  of  the  drunken  wife  and 

mother,  161 
Homes  for  drunkards,  878-876 
Horns,  symbol  of  Baochus,  18 
Human  body,  chemical  elements 
of,  60;  quantity  of  water  in,  68 
Huss,  Dr.,  the  originator  of  the 

term  alcoholism,  128 
Hydrogen,  definition  of,  88 


India,  increase  of  drinking  in,  858 
Indigestion,    chronic,    aloohdl    a 

prolific  souroe  of,  78 
Indra- worship,  4-5 
Inftmticide,  alcohoUo,  266 
Infisnts,  water  for,  889 
Insanity,  anidogy  of  drunkenness 

with,  144 ;  on  the  increase,  272 ; 

tables    showing    the    asdgned 

causes  of  («m  Appendix) 
,^alooholic,  269, 279;  Dr.  Mason 

on,  145, 178 ;  in  Fmssia,  281 1  hi 

Bussia,282 
Insomnia,  188 
Instinct,  802 
Intemperance,  greater  plague  than 

war,  pestilence,  or  f^imine,  281 ; 

juvenile,    in    Manchester    and 

Liverpool,  868 
Intention,  difference  betweao  will 

and,  160 
Intoxicant,     qualifies     kind     of 

drunkenness,  156 ;  examples  of, 

157 
Intoxication,  acts  of,  291 


Jews  and  drink,  28 
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Kepler  extraofc  of  malt,  880  noU 
Kidneys,  alcohol  and  the,  187 
Kinoh,  a  brandj  from  the  black- 

beny,  45 
Kissing    women   on   the   month, 

supposed  origin  of,  22 
Knowledge,  first  graftings  towards, 

by  means  of  the  senses,  288 
Konmifls- -fermented  milk,  46 


Lactation,  beer.drinking  during, 
224 ;  child  mortality  ^m  beer- 
drinking  during,  225;  evils  of 
alcohol  during,  218-224 

Lamb's,  CTharles,  pathetic  warning, 
159 

Land  nationalization,  a  cure  for 
poyerty,  409 ;  examples  of 
reasonable  effects,  412;  results 
of^  without  temperance  reform, 
411 

Laplanders  and  alcohol,  96 

Legislation,  367;  dangers  attend- 
ing, 837;  dangers  attending 
political  agitation,  341 ;  for 
poverty,  407;  futility  of ,  as  a 
cure  for  poverty,  408 ;  Habitual 
Drunkard's  Act,  375;  inter- 
national, on  drink  question  re- 
quired, 876;  liquor,  857;  need 
of  a  national  permanent  drink 
commission,  877 ;  obligations  of 
British  Government  in  internal 
reforms,  885;  parliament  and 
the  drink  question,  228 ;  parlia- 
mentary report  on  drink  in  1834, 
241;  Queen's  speech  (1883), 
844 ;  suggestions  for  alleviation 
of  poverty,  401 ;  temperance 
education  for  children,  893 

Licences,  restriction  of  the  power 
of  renewing,  367 

Licensing,  summary  of  histofy  of, 
857 

Life,  average  limit  of,  58 ;  alcohol 
inimical  to,  70;  alcohol  a  chief 
agent   in    shortening,   59;    Dr. 


Herman's  idea  of  limit  of  human, 
57;  ig^rance  chief  cause  of 
brevity  of,  59;  nature,  action, 
and  influence  of  ferments  on, 
89 ;  water  of  paramount  im- 
portance to,  68;  wisdom  inherent 
in  organic,  60 

Liquor  adulterations.  See  Adultera- 
tions, liquor 

Liquor-dealers,  mortality  among, 
266 

Liver,  al'X)hol  and  the,  187;  oir. 
rhcsis  or  shrinkage  of,  180;  Dr. 
Murchison  on  functional  di- 
seases of,  180 

Liverpool,  juvenile  intemperance 
in,  868 ;  social  condition  of  poor 
in,  260 

Local  Option,  845;  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  scheme,  845 ;  Sir 
William  Harcourt  on,  846-347 

Logwood  used  in  colouring  wine,  55 

London,  agitation  for  pure  water 
supply  in,  887 ;  drinking.foun- 
tains  in,  387  note ;  Bitter  Cry 
of  Outcast,  264;  homes  of  the 
poor,  252-256  ;  Horrible,  254; 
"How  the  Poor  Live,"  258; 
«*Why  should  London  wait?" 
262 

Temperance  Hospital,  history 

and  progress  of,  208;  origin, 
foundation,  and  work  of,  209; 
summary  of  all  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  treated  in,  212;  methods 
of  treatment  in,  216 

Longevity,  relative,  of  drinkers 
and  abstainers,  268 

Lord's  Supper,  intoxicating  wine 
in  the,  301 ;  use  of  wine  in, 
423-428 

Lullus,  Baimundus,  and  spirit  dis- 
tillation, 80 

Lungs,  disease  of  the,  185 

Lupulit,  a  narcotic  drink,  56 


Macrobians  in  the  time  of  Cambysee, 

58 
Madagascar,  liquor  prohibition  of 

2q 
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Qaean  of,  856}   liqnor  treatj 

with,  855 
Hagisiratefl,   responBibilitj  of,  in 

regard  to  drink,  417 
Mallow-bloom    used  in   colouring 

wine,  55 
Malt  not  80  natritionB  as  grain,  78 

extract  a  promoter  of  easj 

digestion,  879  noee;  Kepler,  880 
note 

liqnors,  Drt.  Beanmont  and 

Bnmton  on  the  fat  of  drinkers 
of,  79 ;  specially  considered,  77 

Malting,  45 

"Man  no  longer  dies,  he  kills 
himself,"  173 

Manchester,  drunkards'  children 
in,  256;  juvenile  intemperanoe 
in,  368 

Mania-a.pofcu,  148, 146 

Mankind,  divided  into  t?fo  great 
factions,  290 ;  power  of  aloohol 
over,  298 

Martha  Washington  Home,  874 
note 

Media  and  drink,  16 

Medical  declarations  oonceming 
aloohol,  184-186;  origin  of 
third,  189 ;  opinion  of  press  on, 
190 

Medical  profession.  Dr.  McMur- 
try's  appeal  to,  187 

Medicine,  alcohol  as,  181-225; 
Briiiah  Medical  Journal  on  alco- 
hol as,  186 ;  Dr.  Hare  on  decline 
in  use  of  alcohol  as,  197 ;  former 
and  present  opinions  of  alcohol 
as,  198 

Melancholisk,  chronic  alcoholic,  150; 
its  painful  delusions,  150 

Mental  phenomena  due  to  alcohol, 
141-151 

results  of   alcohol,  general 

summary  of,  157 

Mestizos,  English  mechanics  and 

Drink,  418  note 
Methyl-aloohol,  discovery  of,  87 
Middle  Ages,  drink  in  the,  25 
Midland  Bailway  and  temperance, 

445 
Milk  instead  of  alcohol  in  hospitals, 

198 


Milk,hot,a  healthful  drink,  878  noto 
Moderation  in  drink,  812;  no 
fixed  standard  possible,  812; 
entirely  optional  in  onr  day, 
812 ;  definitions  of,  818  : 
publicans  on,  818;  practical 
worthlessness  of  the  plea  of, 
814;  preparatory  stage  of 
drunkenness,  816 ;  various 
opinions  on,  816-821 ;  efPeota 
upon  temper  and  judgment,  821 ; 
among  the  French,  822;  a  greater 
virtue  than  absUnenee  f  824 

societies,  early,  888 

Mohammedans  and  drink,  28 
Mohammed's   drink   allegory,  23 

note 
Molasses  used  in  beer  for  froth- 

ings,  55 
Moral  insolvency  of  drunkard,  161 
Mortality    among    liquor-dealers, 

866 ;  from  drink,  265 
Murderer  and  drink,  165 
Music,  humanising  power  of,  416 

H 

Narcotic,  alcohol  as  a,  201 

Narcotics,  102 ;  definition  and 
division  of,  105;  the  most  im- 
portant, 104 ;  various  conflicting 
definitions  of,  108 

Narcotizing  effects  of  aloohol, 
general  conclusions  as  to,  121 

National  Temperance  Federation, 
plan  and  organization  of,  452; 

National  Temperance  League, 
labours  of,  396 

Navy,  English,  importance  of 
sobriety  in,  387 

Nerves,  action  of  alcohol  on,  102 ; 
paralyzing  effect  of  alcohol  on, 
105,  114;  twofold  narcotizing 
action  of  alcohol  on  brain  and, 
109 

Nervous  diseases  from  aloohol,  138 

Nervous  system.  Dr.  Gantile  on 
character  and  functions  of,  99  ; 
effects  of  alcohol  on,  96 ;  physio- 
logy of,  98 

New  York  Christian  Home  for 
Intemperate  Men,  874  note 
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Hew  York  oitji  rom  Bhope  in,  278 
Nitrogen  and  oxygen,   diaoovery 

of,  85 
Noah,    said   to   be    Saturn,    12 1 

thought  to  be  original  Baoohns, 

11 

and  Satan  planting  the  vine,  9 

Normandy,  drink  in,  281 
Northnmberland,  drnnkenneM  and 

crime  in,  168 
Nntrition,  the  process  of,  62 


Oatmeal  drink,  879  note 

Oil  of  doFO  in  Uqnor  adulteration, 

46 
of  turpentine  first  obtained 

by  Amoldns  Villa-NoTns,  81 
of  Titriol  to  give  age  to  beer, 

66 
Organic  diseases  from  alcohol,  184 
Oxidation,  discoYcry  of  the  basis 

of,  by  Layoisier,  86 
Oir^gen,  definition  of,  88 
and  nitrogen,  discovery  of,  86 


Paraflin  as  a  respiratory  food,  89 
Paralysis,    conditions    qnalifyine 

length,  extent,  and  character  oH 

alc^olic,    120 ;    from    alcohol, 

188 ;  incipient  alcoholic.  111 
Parentage,  responsibility  of,  171 
Paris,  siege  of,  drink  dnring,  280 
Parliament  and  the  drink  qnestlon, 

228 
Parliamentary  report  in  1884  on 

temperance,  241 
Psthological   results   of    alcohol, 

127-151 
Patriotism,  g^undwork  of  all,  295 
Pauperism,  drink  the  mainspring 

of,  240 
PiBrsia  and  drink,  16, 17 
Phosphoric  acid  the  hop  aroma  in 

beer,  56 
Phthisis,  alcoholic,  186 
Physicians,    responsibility  of,    in 

regard  to  drink,  417 


Physiology,  in  temperance  re- 
form, 384;  organic  scientific, 
established,  86;  originated  by 
Aristotle,  84 

Physiological  effects  of  alcohol  in 
small  doses,  116-120;  results  of 
alcohol,  67-126;  general  sum. 
mary  of,  126 ;  physiological  and 
mental  results  of  alcohol,  general 
summaxT  of,  157 

Picric  acid  in  beer,  66 

Pig,  fable  of  drunken  man  and 

•    sober,  168 

Poison,  definition  of,  64 ;  division 
into  two  groups,  64; 

Poisons  used  in  liquor  adultera- 
tion, 47 

Political  agitation,  dangers  attend- 
ing, 887,  841 

Port  wine  adulterations,  48 

Poverty,  caused  by  drink,  899, 
400;  drink  the  mainspring  of, 
240 ;  futility  of  mere  legislation 
on,  406;  land  nationalization  a 
cure  for,  409;  Mr.  Gladstone 
on,  400;  propagation  of,  872; 
State  aid,  404 ;  suggestions  for 
alleviation  of,  401;  with  and 
without  drink.  Dr.  Channing 
on,  166 ;  worst  enemy  of  popular 
education,  899 

and  drink,  246-400;  report 

of  special  sanitary  commissioner, 
260;  responsibility  of  the  rich 
in  the  question  of,  407;  relations 
between,  289 

Freg^nancy,  evils  of  alcohol  during, 
219 

Progress,  human   foundation    of, 

Prohibition — Artisans',  Labourers', 
and  Gteneral  Dwelling  Company, 
442;  Bessbrook  estate,  488; 
dangers  attending  political 
agitation  for,  841;  estate  in 
Tyrone,  438 ;  in  Hampshire, 
441 ;  initiary  measures  for, 
846;  in  St.  Johnsbuiy,  Ter- 
mont,  443 ;  in  Saltaire,  441 ;  in 
the  town  of  Pullman,  U.S.A., 
448;    Queen   of    Madagascar's 
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proclamation,  856;  reftl  eatato 
companies,  442 ;  Tillage  of  White 
Coppice,  441 ;  when  practicable 
and  beneficent,  343.  See  also 
Local  Option  and  Legislation 

Prostitution  and  alcohol,  274 

Pmasia,  alcoholic  insanitj  in,  281 

Pseudo-stimnlant,  meaning  of  term, 
106 

PubUcans,  compensation  to,  847; 
mortality  among,  266 

Pablic-honse,  proposal  for  a  million 
to  start,  806  noU 

Pablic-honses,  Church  proprietor, 
ship  denounced,  422;  low  win- 
dows compulsory  for,  867 ;  pay- 
ment  of  wages  at,  485 

Public  schools,  temperance  educa- 
tion in,  396 

Pullman,  town  of,  prohibition  in, 
448 

Q 

Quarterly  Medical  Temperance 
Journal  established,  186 

Quassia  in  beer,  55 

Quicklime  sometimes  used  in 
rectifying  spirits,  47 

B 

Railway  companies  and  temper- 
ance, 444 
Real  estate  companies,  prohibition 

in,  442 
Rectification,  27 
Refreshment    Houses    and    Wine 

Licences  Act,  357 
Religion,  man's  self-deception  in, 

292 
Rhazes,  the    Moorish    physician, 

and  spirit  distillation,  30 
Rhine  wines,  adulterations  of,  48 
Rich,  duty  of,  to  provide  innocent 

amusement  for  the  poor,  417; 

responsibility  of,  for  the  drink 

evil,  437 ;  in  question  of  poverty 

and  drink,  407 
Rig-Yedas,  the,  8 
Robinson,  Captain,  the   case  of, 

29dnote 
Rome,  results  of  intemperance  in 
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JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  Study  of  the  Drink  Question, 

BHTITLXD 

"THE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEATH." 

B7  AxxL  GnsTAFSON.    American  Copyright  Edition.    ^Xi^  pp.  12ma 
Retail  utd  Mailing  Price,  |2.00. 

^' A  conclusion,  the  result  of  much  study,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  challenge  to  those  whose  views  differ  ftom  his  own, 
is  conveyed  in  the  title  of  Mr.  Gustafson's  book.  The 
world's  literatui*e  on  the  subject  is,  of  course,  immense,  and 
this  he  understands  and  refrains  from  inflicting  another 
merely  controversial  work  upon  a  patient  public.  The  ob- 
ject he  has  set  himself  to  accomplish  and  kept  steadily  in 
view  is  the  preparation  of  a  learned  disquisition  upon  alco- 
holic stimulants,  their  histor}',  tendency,  and  control.  .  .  . 
He  has  done  good  service  in  exposing  some  glaring  errors, 
and  his  concluding  chapter,  '^What  can  be  done?"  may 
especially  be  read  with  advantage."  —  The  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

As  may  be  learned  from  the  subjoined  notices  this 
book  has  already  been  accepted  in  England  as  the  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject  ever  published,  and  one  that 
will  be  "  the  Bible  of  temperance  reformers  for  years  to  come." 
It  is  pronounced  the  fairest,  most  exhaustive,  freshest,  and 
most  original  of  all  the  literature  on  the  subject  that  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  impartial  and  careful  in  its  evidence,  fair 
and  fearless  in  its  conclusions,  and  its  accuracy  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  physiologists  and  physicians. 

The  author  is  a  Swede  by  birth ;  was  a  student  at  Harvard 
University,  and  has  won  high  distinction  as  a  thorough 
student  of  world  politics,  and  as  a  political  writer  of  marked 
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insight  and  acamen,  he  having  written  articles  for  the  Boston 
and  New  York  dailies,  as  well  as  for  the  North  American 
Review,  International  Review,  National  Quarterly,  and  At- 
lantic Monthly. 

The  following  history  of  the  origin  of  the  book  will  show 
that  it  was  not  made  to  prove  a  theory,  but  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  pure  and  unprejudiced  seeking  after  the  truth. 
Although  Mr.  Gustafson  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
drunkenness  in  New  York,  and  probably  in  Sweden  also, 
it  appears  that  it  was  not  until  he  went  to  England  that 
the  existence  of  the  evil  was  brought  forcibly  to  his  mind. 
The  drinking  habits  of  the  English  people,  as  they  were  illus- 
trated in  the  streets  and  homes  of  London,  first  led  him  to 
examine  the  drink  question,  and  the  ''Foundation  of  Death" 
is  the  outcome  of  his  researches.  '^  At  the  outset  of  this 
study,"  he  says  in  the  preface,  '^  I  entertained,  besides  a 
good  deal  of  general  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  a  mass  of 
erroneous  notions,  the  idea  that  there  probably  existed  a  safe 
dietetic  dose  of  alcohol ;  that  such  a  limitation  in  the  use  of 
alcohol  could  be  secured  by  suitable  legislation,  and  thus  the 
rank  evil  of  drunkenness  be  stayed ;  and  that  a  proper  pre- 
liminary to  this  end  would  be  an  inquiry  into  what  in  the 
various  countries  had  been  deemed  the  most  successful  sys- 
tems of  licensing." 

This  "  inquiry'"  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  himself  to 
total  abstinence,  and  in  a  determination  to  place  before  the 
public  the  facts  which,  in  his  own  mind,  clearly  demonstrated 
the  value  and  necessity  of  total  abstinence. 

In  preparation  for  this  work,  the  author  has  made  exhaus- 
tive and  impartial  researches  in  the  alcohol  literature  of 
nearly  all  countries,  having  examined,  in  the  various  lan- 
guages, some  three  thousand  works  on  alcohol  and  c(^nate 
subjects,  from  a  large  proportion  of  which  carefully  selected 
quotations  are  made. 
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The  time,  convenience,  and  advantage  of  the  reader  have 
been  earnestly  considered  at  every  point  of  the  work :  place 
and  date  of  publication  of  every  book,  pamphlet,  or  article 
mentioned  have  been  given  as  far  as  ascertainable  without 
undue  loss  of  time.  The  book  is  portioned  in  numeral  para- 
graphs, with  a  marginal  commentary,  an  appendix,  a  copious 
index,  and  a  bibliography  of  over  2000  works,  arranged 
chronologically,  and  the  works  of  each  country  separately. 
As  far  as  has  been  possible,  all  departments  of  this  study 
have  been  brought  up  to  date. 

The  scope  of  the  work,  as  to  the  variety  of  standpoints 

from  which  it  is  treated,  is  indicated  in  the  following  list  of 

chapters. 

I.  Drinking  Among  the  Ancients, 

n.  The  History  of  Uie  Discovery  of  Distillation, 

m.  Preliminaries  to  the  Study  of  Modem  Drinking. 

rV.  Adulteration, 

y.  Physiological  Results ;  or,  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Physical 

Organs  and  Functions. 

VI.  Pathological  Results;  or,  Diseases  caused  by  Alcohol, 

yil.  Moral  Results. 

Vlii.  Heredity ;  or,  the  Curse  entailed  on  Descendants  by  Alcohol. 

IX.  Therapeutics ;  or,  Alcohol  as  a  Medicine. 

X.  Social  Results. 

XI.  The  Origin  and  Causes  of  Alcoholism. 

XU.  Specious  Reasonings  concerning  the  Use  of  Alcohol. 

Xm.  What  can  be  done  ? 

RBVnrws. 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning: 
In  a  work  so  extensive  and  fall  of  tUl 
kinds  of  historical  and  argumentative 
matter,  I  can  in  no  way  do  justice  to 
it  in  the  time  at  my  command.  I 
have,  however,  seen  enough  of  it  to 
say  that  I  know  of  no  other  work  so 
elaborate  or  so  complete.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  miscellaneous  knowl- 
edge contained  in  it  can,  so  far  as  I 
know,  be  found  nowhere  else ;  and 
the  arguments  by  which  you  prove 
the  perilous  and  pernicious  effects  of 
intoxicating  drink,  in  all  its  forms, 


are,  in  my  judgment,  irresistible;  and 
equally  so  are  those  by  which  you 
prove  that  total  abstinence  is  not 
only  a  generous  use  of  our  Christian 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  others,  but 
that  it  is  wholesome  and  beneficial 
for  all  men,  and  vitally  necessary  for 
those  over  whom  intoxicating  drink 
has  gained  a  dominion.  I  heartily 
thank  you  for  your  excellent  book, 
and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  is  so  soon 
going  into  a  second  edition.  I  hope  it 
will  be  diffused  wheresoever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken.  (Avg.  13,  '81.) 
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W.  8.  Caine.  M .P. :  "  The  Foondar 
tion  of  Death"  brings  the  sabject 
into  line  with  the  present  day,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  speak  too  strongly 
of  its  great  yalne  to  the  temperance 
moyement.  It  should  be  in  the  lib- 
rary of  every  politician  and  social 
reformer,  to  whom  it  will  prove  an 
inyaloable  handbook.  I  have  no 
doiibt  it  will  have  the  extended  dr- 
cnlation  a  book  of  such  great  value 
deserves,    (^u^.  12, 1884.) 

Bay.  Canon  Elliaon,  Chairman  of 
the  C.  E.  T.  S.:  I  Bm  reading  your 
book  with  the  greatest  interest.  As 
far  as  I  have  gone  in  it,  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  better  calculated  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  temperance  re- 
form where  it  does  not  yet  exist,  or 
to  sustain  it  where  it  does.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  handbook  for 
temperance  preachers  and  speakers; 
and  if  it  could  only  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  inert  m&ss  of  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  who  are  as  yet 
indifferent  to  the  subject,  it  would 
go  far  to  form  that  public  opinion 
without  which  we  shall  make  no  pro- 
gress in  lessening  this  amount  of 
vicious  temptation  put  in  the  way  of 
our  people  by  the  faulty  legislation 
of  the  last  200  years.  (Aug,  5, 1884.) 

Bey.  Newman  Hall :  Let  me  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  remarkable  but 
well  deserved  success  of  the  book. 
The  amount  of  information  it  con- 
tains in  a  small  space  is  amazing, 
and  the  marginal  notes  and  indices 
make  that  information  at  once  avail- 
able. The  book  bids  fair  to  be  for 
many  years  to  come  the  text-book  of 
temperance  reformers.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley 
commending  it  to  their  notice,  and 
wherever  I  go  I  shall  not  fail  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  of  its  high  merits. 


As  a  total  abstinence  advocate  during 
forty  years,  I  hail  its  appearance,  and 
heartily  thank  its  author.  {Aug.  5, 
1884.) 

Samuel  Morley,  ILF. :  No  one  in 
England  hails  more  heartily  than  I 
do  the  help  which  it  will  give  to  the 
effort  we  are  making  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  frightful  incubus  of  drink. 
The  more  I  have  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject the  more  convinced  I  am  that 
the  book  will  supply  a  want  much 
felt,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  pro- 
mote its  circulation. 

Having  seen  the  proofs  of  this 
work,  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke 
wrote:  I  think  that  it  is  seriously 
of  great  importance  to  the  whole 
cause  of  temperance  that  the  book 
should  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  has  been  done  wiUi  sincere  fidelity 
to  the  subject,  and  the  labor  expend- 
ed on  it  has  been  so  well  wrought 
into  its  fitting  form,  that  It  Is  worth 
much  more  to  the  reader  than  it 
could  have  been  in  hands  less  data- 
ble of  skilful  arrangement.  In  fact, 
it  is  just  what  is  wanted — a  book 
eminently  usable,  which  will  supply 
In  portable  and  admirable  form  the 
groundwork  of  lectures,  addresses, 
etc.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  phrases  are 
such  as  will  cling  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject always.  I  am  heartily  glad 
that,  while  you  have  spoken  of  this 
curse  with  the  strength  and  ardor 
necessary,  you  have  yet  treated  all 
debatable  parts  of  the  subject  with 
scientific  temperance. 

Dr.   B.  W.  Bichardson,  in  the 

Asclepiad:  For  a  long  time  it  will 
bo  a  text-book  among  temperance 
reformers.  The  different  aspects  of 
the  drink  question  are  considered  in  a 
lucid  and  striking  descriptive  detail 
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and  sommarj,  and  a  splendid  bib- 
liography completes  the  labor. 

Br.  James  Edmimdi.  Senior  Phy- 
9ician,L<mdon  Temperance  IlospUal: 
I  have  gone  over  the  proofs  of  your 
work  with  great  interest.  A  vast 
deal  of  careful  research  mnst  have 
been  given  to  yoor  summary  of  the 
literature  and  history  of  alcohol  and 
its  relations  to  man.  Your  abstracts 
are  carefully  selected,  and  are  the 
best  things  extant  npon  the  question. 
The  scientific  and  physiological  data 
are  very  exact  and  well  digested, 
and  I  think  it  wHl  prove  the  best 
volume  now  before  the  public. 

In  a  lecture  entitled  The  Truth 
About  Alcohol,  delivered  in  Exeter 
Hall  by  Dr.  Horman  Kerr,  he  said: 
I  may  here  refer  to  a  remarkable 
work  by  my  friend  Mr.  Axel  Gus- 
tafson,  a  well-known  contributor  to 
the  principal  American  periodicals. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  MS.  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The 
author  has  presented  the  whole 
question  in  its  varied  aspects  in  an 
original  and  fresh  guise.  This  great 
work  wiU,  I  feel  convinced,  have  a 
profound  and  i>ermanent  influence 
on  the  educated  mind,  and  on  the 
public  opinion  of  America,  Britain, 
and  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Br.  Sobert  Laird  OoUier,  in  his 
London  letter  to  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald,  said:  I  have  recently  seen 
many  English  notices  of  the  book, 
all  of  which  speak  in  unreserved 
commendation  of  its  scientific  and 
moral  significance  and  value.  It  is 
an  original  and  thorough  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  must  become  a 
permanent  text-book  in  the  literature 
of  temperance.  I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  proofs  myself,  and  I 


must  say  the  book  is  as  interesting 
as  a  novel  and  as  instructive  as  a 
treatise  on  science. 

Keil  Dow,  Portland,  Me, :  I  have 
examined  it  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  everybody 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem,  How  to 
deliver  society  from  the  tremendous 
sin,  shame,  and  crime  of  drunken- 
ness and  its  inevitable  evils.  The 
book  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information,  presented  in 
a  way  to  be  most  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive.  It  is  a  resumd 
of  all  that  concerns  the  relation  of 
alcoholism  to  the  individual  and  to 
society.    {Sept,  3, 1884.) 

Br.  Daniel  Dorchester,  Natick, 
Mase. :  I  regard  it  as  a  volume  of  un- 
usual value,  and  very  timely.  It  was 
published  in  London  last  May,  where 
a  large  edition  speedily  disappeared, 
and  others  are  rapidly  following. 
Although  some  portions,  more  espe- 
cially the  last  chapter  on  "  )Vhat  can 
he  donef**  are  discussed  from  an 
English  standpoint,  yet  even  these 
are  instructive  to  Americans.  Chap- 
ters V.  Physical  effects  of  alcohol ; 
VI.  Diseases  caused  by  alcohol ;  VH. 
Morai  results ;  VIU.  Hereditary  ef- 
fects of  alcohol ;  IX.  Alcohol  as  medi- 
cine ;  X.  Social  results ;  XL  Origin 
and  causes  of  alcoholism ;  XH.  Spe- 
cious reasonings  concerning  the  use 
of  alcohol,  will  command  dose  study 
and  be  of  great  service  to  clergy- 
men and  other  temperance  workers, 
teachers  of  hygiene  and  temperance, 
and  all  who  desire  to  understand  the 
alcohol  question.  The  book  contains 
little  that  is  historical;  it  is  rather 
an  investigation,  and  will  help  all 
true  inquirers.      It  comprises   the 
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latest  scientific  data  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  alcohoL    (S^t.  6, 1884.) 

Dr.  A.  A.  IQner,  Boston :  From  a 
somewhat  cursory  survey  of  Mr.  Gus- 
tafson's  work,  it  appears  to  be  a  com- 
plete thesaurus  of  information  on 
the  drink  problem.  Were  I  to  sug- 
gest a  criticism,  it  would  be  that  it 
does  not  emphasize  in  due  propor- 
tion the  more  stringent  legal  means 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  removal  of 
the  drink  curse.  It  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  work  of  extraordinary  value. 
(iSept.e,  1881.) 

Bey.  IL  J.  8aTa|^,  Boston:  1  have 
Just  finished  a  careful  reading  of 
"  The  Foundation  of  Death."  It  seems 
to  me  a  sort  of  distilled  and  concen- 
trated library.  It  aims— and,  so  far 
as  I  am  wise  enough  to  judge,  suc- 
cessfully — to  sum  up  the  whole  case 
for  and  against  the  use  of  alcohol. 
It  appears  to  me  impartial,  and  to 
use  strong  language  only  when  amply 
warranted  by  facts.  So  great  is  this 
temperance  question  that  it  is  spe- 
cially important  that  it  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  prejudice 
and  of  bigoted  or  selfish  partizanship 
on  either  side.  The  matter  must  be 
ultimately  settled  as  a  question  of 
personal  character.  The  actual  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
need  then  to  be  made  clear  to  all,  — 
the  effects  on  the  body,  the  mind, 
the  morals  of  the  individual,  as  well 
as  the  social  and  political  effects.  I 
wish  this  work  might  become  a  text- 
book in  the  schools.  It  is  little 
against  it,  even  for  American  use, 
that  it  is  written  from  the  English 
standpoint,  for  the  substantial  facts 
are  similar  in  all  lands.  I  will  gladly 
do  what  I  can  to  have  every  intelli- 
gent man  and  woman  read  this  book. 
CAug.  29, 1884.) 


Xn.  Mazy  A.  LlTonnore,  Pres. 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance  Union:  I  have  laid  down  Mr. 
Gustafoon's  "The  Foundation  of 
Death"  with  the  feeling  that  here, 
at  last,  is  a  work  on  "the  grave 
problem  of  alcohol  and  human  life," 
which  is  exhaustive.  The  whole 
liquor  question  is  dealt  with  from 
every  side  and  standpoint,  and  with 
reference  to  all  countries. 

The  London  Athenmnn :  It  is  a 
laborious  work  and  has,  as  far  as  we 
have  tested  it,  the  merit  of  accuracy. 
Praise  is  due  to  &  ardent  reformer, 
who,  whether  alcohol  be  a  poison  or 
not,  has  labored  zealously  to  expose 
the  enormous  evils  which  arise  from 
its  excessive  use.  The  book  is  full 
of  quotations,  and  Mr.  Gustafson 
has  been  fair  in  his  selections,  often 
reproducing  passages  which  tell 
against  his  own  convictions.  Tlie 
admirable  bibliography  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  exhaustive;  we  have  not» 
however,  found  any  important  book 
omitted. 

Tlio  London  School  Bowrd  Chron- 
icle: Books  on  intemperance  and 
the  alcoholic  drink  queoticm  are  very 
numerous;  but  they  are  sectional, 
and  Uiere  is  scarcely  one  comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Axel 
Gustafson  has  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things.  He  has  produced  a 
book  which  covers  all  the  ground. 
It  is  a  history  of  alcohol  and  of  alco- 
holic drinking ;  it  is  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  whole  literature  of  the 
subject,  of  the  whole  aggregate  of 
statistics,  and  the  conclusions  of  sci- 
entific and  general  investigation. 
It  brings  all  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject as  it  were  into  a  focus.  It  treats 
the  question  fully,  compactly,  and 
completely, though  not  voluminously, 
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in  all  its  branches  and  bearings.  The 
author  had  arrived  at  very  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  drinking  of 
alcohol,  some  of  the  more  distinct  of 
which  hare  been  formed  since  he 
entered  upon  this  great  literary  task ; 
but  it  has  not  been  his  purpose  to 
spin  a  dissertation  out  of  his  own 
mind,  or  to  engage  in  long  arguments 
or  speculative  demonstrations.  The 
book  is  rather  a  gathering  together, 
or  a  marshalling  into  order,  of  the 
whole  world  of  evidence  and  testi- 
mony on  the  subject ;  and  thus  he 
has  produced  a  volume  to  which  ap- 
peal can  constantly  be  made  for 
points  of  authority  and  points  of 
fact.  It  is  a  book  bright  and  flowing 
and  cohesive  enough  in  its  parts  for 
general  reading ;  but  it  is  above  all 
things  a  great  repertory  of  informa- 
tion and  of  exact  data.  It  is  a  temper- 
ance reference  volume,  and  particu- 
larly it  is  the  only  work  of  reference 
of  its  kind  in  existence.  Mr.  Oustaf- 
son  sets  forth  and  discusses  all  plans 
and  proposals;  but  in  placing  these 
points  before  the  student  he  does  not 
dogmatize.  His  book  is  the  most 
comprehensive  contribution  to  the 
consideration  rather  than  to  the  defi- 
nite and  absolute  resolution  of  the 
problem.  Naturally  his  arraignment 
of  the  drinking  of  alcohol  is  over- 
whelming. All  readers  know  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  evidence 
and  testimony  on  the  subject,  but 
few  will  be  prepared  for  the  compre- 
hensive and  sweeping  force  of  the 
case  as  it  is  presented  under  these 
widely  embracing  headings.  Seeing 
what  avast  number  of  persons  are 
engaged  in  writing  and  in  delivering 
addresses,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  utility  of  a  book  so  full  of 
easily  discoverable  exact  informa- 
tion.   It  is  a  book  for  all  reference 


libraries,  and  indeed,  for  all  libraries 
and  all  bookshelves,  quite  apart  from 
the  question  whether  the  reader  has 
or  has  not  arrived  at  definite  conclu- 
sions on  the  drink  question.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  value  of 
the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher, 
seeing  that,  apart  from  any  question 
of  teetotalism,  every  man  and  woman 
who  teaches  must  be  under  the  most 
absolute  obligation  to  let  our  children 
know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  dan- 
gers and  the  evils  of  alcohol  and  of 
intemperance. 

Extracts  from  Bar.  Oeorge  H. 
T^bbert't  Review  in  Oood  Templars* 
Watchword:  Let  a  thoughtful  per- 
son, who  had  never  studied  the  ques- 
tion, read  this  book  carefully,  and 
he  must  believe  it  a  true  story,  and 
feel  that  in  the  title,  "  The  Founda- 
tion of  Death,"  Mr.  Gustafson  has 
given  perhaps  the  most  suggestive 
name  to  this  mortal  foe  of  humanity 
—alcohol;  and  would  wonder  how 
any  Christian  man  or  Christian  na- 
tion could  give  to  this  fell  destroyer 
any  help,  or  permit  it  any  plaoe  to 
do  its  deadly  work.  For  the  book 
clearly  proves  that  alcohol  has  al- 
ways been  and  is  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  destruction,  misery,  and 
death.  ...  I  wish  the  chapter  on 
adulterations  could  be  printed  and 
circulated  widely  in  tract  form.  If 
anything  could  arrest  the  attention 
and  frighten  drinkers  of  "  rare  old 
juicy  port*'  and  of  ** healthy  pure 
liquors,"  certainly  the  facts  of  this 
chapter  would.  ...  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  many  authorities  have  been 
utilized  in  this  rare  book.  ...  In 
the  70  pages  of  the  physiological 
chapter,  authorities  are  cited,  old 
and  new,  all  of  them  important  and 
deductions  from  facts ;  and  experi- 
ments are  given,  so  that  whoever 
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will  Biay  leun  the  best  mohs  of 
physlologieal  raMweh  into  the  effects 
of  mkobol.  ...  So  far  M  I  know, 
the  dimpt«'  on  Pathologleal  Besults 
is  the  most  compreheodTe  tremtmeiit 
yet  made  of  this  palafiillytiiterMtiiig 
branch  of  the  diacnasioii.  . .  .  After 
reading  the  chapter  on  moral  remits, 
—  knowing  from  obeerration  and 
reading  how  trae  it  is  ~  it  seems  im- 
possible that  any  lorer  of  his  kind 
conk!  gire  direct  or  indirect  help  to 
this  desolating  cnrse  by  example, 
influence,  or  Tote.  There  is  no  exag- 
geraticm  here.  Only  the  dreadful 
eloqaenee  of  the  truth  is  used  to 
stir  the  consdenoes  and  to  persuade 
the  wills  of  those  who  hare  power  to 
engage  in  a  crusade  against  this  mis- 
ery that  dogs  the  footsteps  of  our 
boasted  Christian  civilization.  .  .  . 
One  cannot  read  the  diapter  on 
Heredity,  without  shuddering  for  the 
future  of  a  people  in  whom  this  tre- 
mendous evil  has  been  implanted, 
and  who  seem  indifferoit  to  the  evils 
they  hare  inherited  and  which  they 
will  transmit  if  possible  with  greater 
intensity  to  future  generations.  . . . 
All  the  remedies  mentioned  are  worth 
the  most  careful  consideration,  and 
most  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be 
demanded  ere  long  by  the  true  friends 
of  individual  and  national  well-being. 
The  most  complete  bibliography  on 
the  drink  question  ever  published 
adds  to  the  reasons  for  gratitude  to 
the  wise  and  painstaking  author  of 
this  noble  volume. 

Blue  Bibbon  Ootp^  Ttaiip«raiiee 
Chronicle  and  Temperanoe  World, 

London :  The  book  which  bears  this 
striking  title,  though  only  some  three 
weeiis  old,  is  already  somewhat 
widely  known.  It  has  garnered  the 
results  of  an  arduous  and  exhaustive 
struggle;    it  becomes   in   turn  the 


jamoiy  of  the  temperanoe  '^"^^rat- 
aat.  The  time  had  oome  when  the 
great  mass  of  facts  concerning  alco- 
hol on  the  one  side  and  ahstinoice 
from  the  use  of  it  on  the  other  shoahl 
onee  more  be  completely  oveAanled 
and  carefnlly  arranged,  and  when 
the  best  utterances  of  great  minds  in 
times  ancient  and  modem  should  be 
chrcmided  in  one  book.  One  argu- 
ment was  to  be  f  oond  in  one  book  or 
pamphlet,  another  in  another.  The 
scientist  oouki  find  his  in  a  sdeotiile 
or  medical  wo^,  but  dissevered 
from  other  eonsklerations  whksh  ate 
quite  as  weighty  and  eondnsive  la 
their  sphere.  The  moralist  had  hto 
department,  and  the  student  of  social 
sdenoehis.  We  wanted  a  new  hand- 
book where  all  oonld  be  fbond,  each 
in  its  place.  And  yet  cold,  unsjrmpn- 
thetic  arrangement,  which  can  make 
a  dictionary,  would  not  be  enough 
here.  We  wanted  a  living  book  on 
a  living  subject,  exactness  of  knowl- 
edge, carefulneas  of  argument,  fear- 
lessness of  deduction,  ocnnUned  witt 
moral  sympathy,  spiritual  faisight, 
and  *'  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity." 
There  are  parts  <tf  this  new  book 
which  minds  of  the  humUest  order 
win  be  able  to  read  with  profit;  there 
are  also  parts  which  will  repay  the 
best  attention  of  keen  reasoners  and 
profound  students.  It  is  both  popular 
and  scholarly.  IDs  work  is  one 
which  no  advocate  of  temperance 
can  afford  to  do  without;  and  w*' 
commend  it  very  heartily  to  i  _ 
readers,  who  will  find  it  the  moat 
readable,  the  most  vigorous,  and  the 
most  useful  work  which  has  appeared 
in  recent  years. 

The  Beferae,  London :  "  What  to 
drink"  just  now  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide. One  hesitates  between  lemon 
squashes,  mazagrins,  and  ice^veani 
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sodas.  But  no  man  can  read  BIr. 
Gnstafson's  book  without  aoqoiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  not 
to  drink.  The  author  should  be  at 
once  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  and  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  should  head  a  sub- 
scription for  a  statue  to  him.  "  The 
Foundation  of  Death"  will  be  the 
Bible  of  temperance  reformers  for 
years  to  come. 

The   Hatioiua    Fhnanthxopiit, 

London :  A  book  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  in  a  marked  man- 
ner by  various  journals  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  by  distin- 
guished public  speakers.  To  treat 
such  a  subject  as  that  of  alcohol  and 
man,  scientifically,  not  from  the  one 
or  two  points  usually  considered  as 
of  the  chiefest  importance,  but  fh>m 
all  points,  and  in  such  proportion 
that  the  real  importance  of  the  whole 
question  is  borne  home  to  the  reader 
of  whatoTer  shade  of  opinion;  and 
to  state  the  facts— of  a  question 
always  provoking  bitterness  and 
prejudice  ~  uncompromisingly,  and 
yet  with  tact  and  skill,  thus  turning 
a  hackneyed  theme  into  one  full  of 
new  and  living  interest,  -  to  do  such 
work  as  this  towards  solving  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  certainly  most 
pressing,  social  problems  of  the  time, 
is  a  noble  and  great  work  to  have 
done,  and  one  whose  benefit  to  men 
must  be  lasting.  It  is  a  text-book  of 
the  first  quality;  its  classification  of 
facts  and  authorities,  and  its  bibli- 
ography, would  alone  make  it  indis- 
pensable to  writers,  lecturers,  teach- 
ers— to  pen,  pulpit,  and  platform — 
so  long  as  the  drink  evil  remains  in 
our  midst.  Many  hundreds  of  copies 
have  already  been  ordered  by  large 
firms  (our  authority  is  a  partner  in 
one  of  these  firms)  for  gratuitous 


distribution  among  their  employ^ 
— an  excellent  investment,  a  practi- 
cal philanthropy,  which  might  be 
imitated,  with  many  obvious  adTan- 
tages  to  themselves,  to  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  to  society,  by  the 
largest  employers  of  the  day.  It  (s 
worthy  of  note  that  the  book  was 
written  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  working  classes. 

The  London  Ohristiaii  Cfhronifile : 

Besides  being  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  physiological  and  psychical 
aspects  of  his  subject,  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  painstaking  research  into 
the  literature  of  the  drink  question, 
the  author  in  its  compilation  having 
consulted  no  less  than  9000  works 
dealing  more  or  less  with  it.  The 
task  of  selecting  from  such  super- 
abundance of  material  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  thoroughness,'  impar- 
tiality, and  conscientious  care  and 
clearness.  Within  the  covers  of  this 
book  the  student  will  find  a  mass  of 
information  truly  surprising,  which 
could  have  only  been  arranged  by  a 
man  of  extraordinary  patience  and 
thoroughness.  The  copious  index, 
table  of  contents,  and  elaborate  ap- 
pendix all  add  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  and  show  the  author  to  be  in 
every  respect  qualified  for  his  self- 
impi^sed  task. 

Dablin  Daily  Express :  A  more 
terrible  indictment  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  all  its  bearings  we  have 
never  read.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
it  is  painfully  difficult  to  write  any- 
thing new,  but  this  book  has  the 
merit  of  containing  a  very  complete 
statement  of  the  total  abstainer's 
position,  and  is,  we  should  think,  to 
become  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject.  It  contains  a  perfect  ar- 
mory of  weapons  for  the  use  of  the 
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temperance  lecturer,  and  the  biblio- 
graphical list  is  astonishingly  large. 

0«orge  Jacob  Holyoake  in  The 

Present  Day:  Mr.  Axel  GuBtafson 
has  Just  published  a  yolnme  bearing 
the  splendid  title  "The  Foundation 
of  Death."  He  who  has  found  this 
out  deserves  a  statue.  It  requires  a 
good  deal  of  digging  down  into  the 
nature  of  things  to  discoyer  the  ori- 
ginal residence  of  the  man  with  the 
scythe.  Mr.  Gustafson  stops  at  the 
publican.  His  book  is  a  compendious 
work  showing  great  research  and 
competency  of  statement,  and  is  the 
ablest  work  on  total  abstinence,  and 
the  most  complete  that  we  have  seen. 

Londonderry  Standard :  It  is  the 
most  complete  storehouse  of  well 
arranged  information  on  the  subject 
which  wo  have  ever  seen,  and  tee- 
total lecturers  and  speiUcers  will 
draw  from  its  almost  inexhaustible 
pages,  facts,  opinions,  and  arguments 
for  years  to  come.    {July  27, 1884.) 

Bradford  Observer:  Thisyolume 
represents  a  vast  amount  of  well 
organized  and  thoromdi  research  on 
a  subject  which  is  undoubtedly  of 
primary  social  importance.  .  . .  The 
question  of  drink  is  dealt  with  on  a 
broad  basis.  The  author  marshals 
with  great  ability  the  long  course 
and  gradual  development  of  temper- 
ance reform.  It  will  be  the  standard 
work  of  reference  to  social  reformers. 

The  Sheffield  (Eng.)  Independ- 
ent: It  is  a  truly  remarkable  vol- 
ume, possessing  a  curious  fascina- 
tion, and  containing  a  new  quarry 
of  facts,  arguments,  and  illustrations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  vast  army  of 
social  reformers  who  are  engaged  in 
the  battle  against  intemperance.    It 


is  a  key  to  all  knowledge  hidden  in 
all  languages  and  all  literature  in  the 
matter  of  the  drinking  of  alcohol. 
At  the  garden  party  at  Lambeth 
Palace  on  Saturday  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  talking  about  it,  said 
it  had  kept  him  up  half  the  previous 
night,  though  he  had  opened  it  only 
with  the  intention  of  dipping  into  its 
contents.  It  is  the  most  remarkable 
and  powerful  contribution  to  the 
generally  unattractive  drink  question 
that  has  ever  appeared. 

Worcester  Spy:  A  careful  and 
conscientious  study  of  the  e£Fect8  of 
alcohol  upon  human  beings.  The 
book  is  unqneetionably  of  great  value, 
and  ought  to  do  good  service  In  the 
war  against  drunkenness. 

Jnlins  H.  Seelye.  PreB.  of  Am- 
herst Coll.,  Amherst,  Mass, :  I  thank 
yon  for  sending  me  Gustafson's 
"Foundation  of  Death,*'  in  whose 
startling  title  alcohol,  the  pre-emi- 
nent destroyer  in  every  department 
of  life,  is  fitly  characterized.  I  find 
the  book  a  treasure-house  of  in- 
valuable information  on  the  varions 
matters  involved  in  what  may  be 
called  the  **  Uqnor  Question."  The 
historical  and  scientific  researches, 
which  the  book  contains  on  the 
drinking  customs  of  the  world  and 
their  effect  on  the  physical,  moral, 
and  social  life,  make  a  dark  picture, 
but  it  is  truly  delineated  and  ought 
to  be  seen  by  all.  The  remedial 
treatment  of  the  evil  is  also  amply 
considered,  and  I  wish  the  book 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
teacher.    {Sept.  17,  1884.) 

N.  E.   Jonmal  of  Education: 

This  book  exhausts  the  entire  subject. 
The  author  has  come  to  his  conclu- 
sions with  a  force  of  reasoning  that 
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